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PUBLISHERS'  NOTE. 


The  present  Household  Edition  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  Poetical  Works 
contains  his  three  long  poems  in  dramatic  form,  The  Divine  Tragedy, 
The  Grolden  Legend,  and  the  New  England  Tragedies,  which  were 
formerly  pahlished  in  a  separate  volume  under  the  general  title  of 
Christus :  a  Mystery.  All  of  his  other  verse  which  he  cared  to  pre- 
serve is  included  in  this  volume,  with  the  exception  of  his  translation 
of  Dante's  Divina  Commedia,  wliich  is  published  separately. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 


Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  was  born  in  Portland,  Maine, 
February  27,  1807.  He  was  a  classmate  of  Hawthorne  at  Bowdoin 
College,  graduating  there  in  the  class  of  1825.  He  began  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  his  father,  Hon.  Stephen  Longfellow ;  but  re- 
ceiving shortly  the  appointment  of  professor  of  modem  languages  at 
Bowdoin,  he  devoted  himself  after  that  to  literature,  and  to  teaching 
in  connection  with  literature.  Before  beginning  his  work  at  Bowdoin 
he  increased  his  qualifications  by  travel  and  study  in  Europe,  where 
he  stayed  three  years.  Upon  his  return  he  gave  his  lectures  on  mod- 
em languages  and  literature  at  the  college,  and  wrote  occasionally  for 
the  North  American  Review  and  other  periodicals.  The  first  volume 
which  he  published  was  an  Essay  on  the  Moral  and  Devotional  Po- 
etry  of  Spain^  accompanied  by  translations  from  Spanish  verse.  This 
was  issued  in  1833,  but  has  not  been  kept  in  print  as  a  separate  work. 
It  appears  as  *a  chapter  in  ChUre-Mer,  a  reflection  of  his  European  life 
and  travel,  the  first  of  his  prose  writings.  In  1835  he  was  invited  to 
succeed  Mr.  Greorge  Ticknor  as  professor  of  modem  languages  and 
literature  at  Harvard  College,  and  again  went  to  Europe  for  prepara- 
tory study,  giving  especial  attention  to  Switzerland  and  the  Scandi- 
navian countries.  He  held  his  professorship  until  1854,  and  continued 
to  live  in  Cambridge  until  his  death,  March  24,  1882,  occup3ring  a 
house  known  from  a  former  occupant  as  the  Craigie  house,  and  also  as 
Washington's  headquarters,  that  general  having  so  used  it  while  organ- 
izing the  army  that  held  Boston  in  siege  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Everett,  Sparks,  and  Worcester,  the  lexicographer,  at  one 
time  or  another  lived  in  this  house,  and  here  Longfellow  wrote  most  of 
his  works. 

In  1839  appeared  Hyperion,  a  Romance,  which,  with  more  narra- 
tive form  than  Outre-Mer,  like  that  gave  the  results  of  a  poet's  entrance 
into  the  riches  of  the  Old  World  life.  In  the  same  year  was  pub- 
lished Voices  of  the  Nighty  a  little  volume  containing  chiefly  poems 
and  translations  which  had  been  printed  separately  in  periodicals.    The 
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Psalm  of  Life,  perhaps  the  best  known  of  Longfellow's  shprt  poems, 
was  in  this  volume^  and  here  too  were  The  Beleaguered  City  and  Foot- 
steps of  Angels.     Ballads  and  other  Poems  and  Poems  on  Slavery 
appeared  in  1842  ;  Ths  Spanish  Student,  a  play  in  three  acts,  in  1843 ; 
The  Belfry  of  Bruges  and  other  Poems  in  1846;  Evangeline  in  1847  ; 
Kavanagh,  a  Tale,  in  prose,  in  1849.     Besides  the  various  volumes 
comprising  short  poems,  the  list  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  works  includes 
The  Oolden  Legend,  The  Song  of  L  lawatha.  The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish^  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  The  New  England  Tragedies^ 
and  a  translation  of  Dante's  Divina  Commedia,     Mr.  Longfellow's 
literary  life  began  in  his  college  days,  and  he  wrote  poems  almost 
to  the  day  of  his  death.     A  classification  of  his  poems  and  longer 
works  would  be  an  interesting  task,  and  would  help  to  disclose  the 
wide  range  of  his  sympathy  and  taste  ;  a  collection  of  the  metres  which 
he  used  would  show  the  versatility  of  his  art,  and  similar  studies 
would  lead  one  to  discover  the  many  countries  and  ages  to  which  he 
went  for  subjects.     It  would  not  be  difficult  to  gather  from  the  volume 
of  Longfellow's  poems  hints  of  personal  experience,  that  biography  ol 
the  heart  which  is  of  more  worth  to  us  than  any  record,  however  full, 
of  external  change  and  adventure.    Such  hints  may  be  found,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  early  lines.  To  the  River  Charles,  which  may  be  compared 
with  the  much  later  Three  Friends  of  Mine,  iv.,  v. ;  in  A  Gleam  of 
Sunshine,  To  a  Child,  The  Day  is  Done,  The  Fire  of  Driftwood, 
Besignalion,  Th^Open  Window,  The  Ladder  of  St  Augustine,  My 
Lost  Youth,  TJie  Children's  Hour,  Weariness,  and  other  poems  ;  not 
that  we  are  to  take  all  sentiments  and  statements  made  in  the  first  per- 
son as  the  poet's,  for  often  the  form  of  the  poem  is  so  far  dramatic 
that  the  poet  is  assuming  a  character  not  necessarily  his  own  ;  but  the 
recurrence  of  certain  strains,  joined  with  personal  allusions,  helps  one 
to  penetrate  the  slight  veil  with  which  the  poet,  here  as  elsewhere, 
half  conceals  and  half  reveals  himself.     The  friendly  associations  of 
the  poet  may  also  be  discovered  in  several  poems  directly  addressed 
to  persons  or  distinctively  alluding  to  them,  and  the  reader  will  find  it 
pleasant  to  construct  the  companionship  of  the  poet  out  of  such  poems 
as  The  Herons  of  Elmwood,  To  William  E>  Channing,  The  Fiftieth 
Birthday  of  Agassiz,   To  Charles  Sumner,  the  Prelude  to  Tales 
of  a  Wayside  Inn,  Hawthorne,  and  other  poems.     An  interesting 
study  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  writings  will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  W.  D. 
Howells,  in  the  North  American  Review ,  vol.  civ. 
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VOICES  OF  THE  NIGHT. 
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EURIPIDE8. 


PRELUDE. 

FiiBASAin'  it  was,  when  woods  weregreen, 
And  winds  were  soft  and  low, 

To  lie  amid  some  sylvan  scene. 

Where,  the  long  drooping  boughs  between, 

Shadows  dark  and  sunlight  sheen 
Alternate  come  and  go  ; 

Or  where  the  denser  grove  receives 

No  sunlight  from  above. 
But  the  dark  foliage  interweaves 
In  one  unbroken  roof  of  leaves. 
Underneath  whose  sloping  eaves 

The  shadows  hardly  move. 

Beneath  some  patriarchal  tree 

I  lay  upon  tne  ground  ; 
His  hoary  arms  uplifted  he. 
And  all  the  broad  leaves  over  me 
Clapped  their  little  hands  in  glee, 

With  one  continuous  sound  ;— 

A  slumberous  sound,  a  sound  that  brings 

The  feelings  of  a  dream. 
As  of  innumerable  wings. 
As,  when  a  bell  no  longer  swings, 
Faint  the  hollow  murmur  rings 

O'er  meadow,  lake,  and  stream. 

And  dreams  of  that  which  cannot  die. 

Bright  visions,  came  to  me, 
As  lapped  in  thought  I  used  to  lie, 
And  gaze  into  the  summer  sky, 
Where  the  sailing  clouds  went  by, 

Like  sMps  upon  the  sea ; 

Dreams  that  the  soul  of  youth  engage 
Ere  Fancy  has  been  quelled  ; 
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Old  le^nds  of  the  monkish  page. 
Traditions  of  the  saint  and  sage. 
Tales  that  have  the  rime  of  age. 
And  chronicles  of  Eld. 

And,  loving  still  these  quaint  old  themes, 

Even  in  the  city's  throng 
I  feel  the  freshness  of  the  streams, 
That,    crossed    by    shades   and   suiui) 

gleams. 
Water  the  green  land  of  dreams, 

The  holy  land  of  song. 

Therefore,  at  Pentecost,  which  brings 
The  Spring,  clothed  like  a  bride, 

When  nestling  buds  unfold  their  wing?; 

And  bishop's-caps  have  golden  rings, 

Musing  upon  many  things, 
I  sought  the  woodlands  wide. 

The  green  trees  whispered  low  and  mild 

It  was  a  sound  of  joy  ! 
They  were  my  playmates  when  a  child, 
Ana  rocked  me  in  their  arms  so  wild  ! 
Still  they  looked  at  me  and  smiled. 

As  if  I  were  a  boy ; 

And  ever  whispered,  mild  and  low, 
"  Come,  be  a  child  once  more  !  ** 

And  waved  their  long  arms  to  and  fib. 

And  beckoned  solemnly  and  slow  ; 

0,  I  could  not  choose  but  go 
Into  the  woodlands  hoar,  — 

Into  the  blithe  and  breathing  air. 

Into  the  solemn  wood. 
Solemn  and  silent  everywhere  ! 
Nature  with  folded  hands  seemed  there 
Kneeling  at  her  evening  prayer ! 

Like  one  in  prayer  I  stooo. 


VOICES  OF  THE   NIGHT. 


Before  me  rose  an  avenue 

Of  tall  and  sombrous  pines  ; 
Abroad  their  fan-like  l>ranches  grew, 
And,  where  the  sunshine  darted  through, 
Spread  a  vapo^  soft  and  blue, 

In  long  and  sloping  lines. 

And,  falling  on  my  weary  brain, 

LUce  a  fast-fallinff  shower, 
The  dreams  of  youth  came  back  again. 
Low  Uspings  of  the  summer  rain, 
Dropping  on  the  ripened  grain, 

Ab  once  upon  the  flower. 

Visions  of  childhood  !  Stay,  0  stay ! 

Ye  were  so  sweet  and  wild  ! 
And  distant  voices  seemed  to  say, 
"  It  cannot  be  !    They  pass  away  1 
Other  themes  demand  tny  lay  ; 

Thou  art  no  more  a  chad  ! 

'*  The  land  of  Song  within  thee  lies, 

Watered  bv  living  springs  ; 
The  lids  of  f  an<w*s  sleepless  eyes 
Are  gates  unto  that  Paradise, 
Holy  thoughts,  like  stars,  arise. 

Its  clou<&  are  angels'  wings. 

'  Learn,  that  henceforth  thy  song  shall 
be. 
Not  mountains  capped  with  snow. 
Nor  forests  sounding  tike  the  sea. 
Nor  rivers  flowing  ceaselessly. 
Where  the  woodlands  bend  to  see 
The  bending  heavens  below. 

**  There  is  a  forest  where  the  din 

Of  iron  branches  sounds  ) 
A  mighty  river  roars  between, 
And  whosoever  looks  therein 
Sees  the  heavens  all  black  with  sin. 

Sees  not  its  depths,  nor  bounds. 

**  Athwart  the  swinging  branches  cast, 

Soft  rays  of  sunshine  pour ; 
Then  comes  the  fearful  wintry  blast ; 
Our  hopes,  like  withered  leaves,  fall  fast ; 
Pallid  lips  say,  '  It  is  past  I 

We  can  return  no  more  !  * 

"Look,   then,   into   thine    heart,   and 
write  1 

Tes,  into  Life's  deep  stream  ) 
All  forms  of  sorrow  and  delight, 
All  solemn  Voices  of  the  Night, 
That  can  soothe  thee,  or  affright,  — 

fie  these  henceforth  thy  theme." 


HYMN  TO  THE  NIGHT. 

I  HEARD  the  trailing  garments  of  th« 
Night 
Sweep  through  her  marble  halls  ! 
I  saw  her  sable  skirts  all  fringed  witb 
light 
From  the  celestial  walls  ! 

I  felt  her  presence,  by  its  spell  of  migh^ 
Stoop  o'er  me  from  above  ; 

The  calm,  migestic  presence  of  the  Night, 
As  of  the  one  I  love. 

I  heard  the  sounds  of  sorrow  and  delight, 
The  manifold,  soft  chimes, 

That  fill  the  haunted  chambers  of  the 
Night, 
Like  some  old  poet's  rhymes. 

From  the  cool  cisterns  of  the  midnight 
air 
My  spirit  drank  repose  ; 
The  fountain  of  perpetual  peace  flows 
there,  — 
From  those  deep  cisterns  flows. 

0  holy  Night  I  from  thee  I  learn  to  bear 
What  man  has  borne  before  ! 

Thou  layest  thy  finger  on  the  lips  of  Care, 
And  they  complain  no  more. 

Peace  !   Peace  !     Orestes-like  I  breathe 
this  prayer ! 
Descend  with  broad-winged  flight. 
The  welcome,  the  thrice-prayed  for,  the 
most  fair. 
The  best-beloved  Night ! 


A  PSALM  OF  LIFE. 

WHAT  THE  HEART  OF  THE  YOUNG  MAM 
SAID  TO  THE  PSALMIST.  . 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers. 
Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  ! 

For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers. 
And  things  are  not  what  they  seem 

Life  is  real  1    Life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnee^ 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow. 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way  ; 


^ 


THE  UGHT  OF  STARS. 


But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 
Find  U8  further  than  to-day. 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting, 
And  our   hearts,   though  stout  and 
brave. 

Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle. 

In  the  bivouac  of  life. 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle  ! 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  ! 

Trust  no  Future,  howe*er  ]^leasant  I 
Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead  ! 

Act,  —  act  in  the  living  Present ! 
Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead  I 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time  ;  — 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another. 
Sailing  o*er  life's  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate  ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 


THE  REAPER  AND  THE  FLOWERS. 

There  is  a  Reaper,  whose  name  is  Death, 

And,  with  his  sickle  keen. 
He  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath. 

And  the  flowers  that  grow  between. 

"Shall  I   have  naught  that  is  fair?" 
saith  he  ; 
"  Have  naught  but  the  bearded  grain  ? 
Though  the  breath  of  these  flowers  is 
sweet  to  me, 
I  will  give  them  all  back  again." 

Hegazed at  the  flowers  with  tearful  eyes, 
He  kissed  their  drooping  leaves  ; 

It  was  for  the  Lord  of  Paradise 
He  bound  them  in  his  sheaves. 

^'  My  Lord  has  need  of  these  flowerets 

The  Raiper  said,  and  smiled  ; 
"  Dear  tokens  of  the  earth  are  they. 
Where  he  was  once  a  child. 


'*  They  shall  all  bloom  in  fields  of  light, 

Tnmsplanted  by  m^  care. 
And  saints,  upon  their  garments  white, 

These  sacred  blossoms  wear." 

And  the  mother  gave,  in  tears  and  pain, 
The  flowers  she  most  did  love  ; 

She  knew  she  should  find  them  aJl  agaic 
In  the  fields  of  light  above. 

O,  not  in  cruelty,  not  in  wrath. 
The  Reaper  came  that  day  ; 

'T  was  an  angel  visited  the  green  earth. 
And  took  the  flowers  away. 


THE  LIGHT  OF  STARS. 

The  night  is  come,  but  not  too  soon ; 

And  sinking  silently, 
All  silently,  the  little  moon 

Drops  down  behind  the  sky. 

There  is  no  li^t  in  earth  or  heaven 
But  the  com  light  of  stars  ; 

And  the  first  wateh  of  night  is  given 
To  the  red  planet  Mars. 

Is  it  the  tender  star  (^  love  ? 

The  star  of  love  and  dreams  ? 
O  no  !  fix>m  that  blue  tent  above, 

A  hero's  armor  gleams. 

And  earnest  thoughts  within  me  rise, 

When  I  behold  afar, 
Suspended  in  the  evening  skies, 

Tne  shield  of  that  red  star. 

0  star  of  strength  !  I  see  thee  stand 
And  smile  upon  my  pain  ; 

Thou  beckonest  with  thy  mailed  hand, 
And  I  am  strong  again. 

Within  my  breast  there  is  no  light 
But  the  cold  light  of  stars  ; 

1  give  the  first  watch  of  the  night 
To  the  red  planet  Mars. 

The  star  of  the  unconquered  will. 
He  rises  in  my  breast,  * 

Serene,  and  resolute,  and  still. 
And  calm,  and  self-possessed. 

And  thou,  too,  whosoe'er  thou  art. 
That  readest  this  brief  psalm. 

As  one  by  one  thy  hopes  depart. 
Be  resolute  and  calm. 


VOICES  OF  THE  NIGHT. 


O  feur  not  in  a  world  like  this, 
And  thou  shalt  Imow  erelong. 

Know  how  sablime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong. 


FOOTSTEPS  OF  ANGELS. 

When  the  hours  of  Day  are  numbered, 

And  the  voices  of  the  Night 
Wake  the  better  soul,  that  slumbered. 

To  a  holy,  calm  delight ; 

Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted. 
And,  like  phantoms  grim  and  tall. 

Shadows  from  the  fitful  firelight 
Dance  upon  the  parlor  wslS.  ; 

Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 

Enter  at  the  open  door ; 
The  beloved,  the  true-hearted. 

Come  to  visit  me  once  more ; 

He,  the  yomiff  and  strong,  who  cherished 
Noble  lon^ngs  for  the  strife, 

By  the  roadside  fell  and  perished. 
Weary  with  the  march  of  life  I 

They,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly. 
Who  the  cross  of  suffering  bore, 

Folded  their  pale  hands  so  meekly. 
Spake  with  us  on  earth  no  more  ! 

And  with  them  the  Being  Beauteous, 
Who  unto  my  youth  was  given, 

More  than  all  ttungs  else  to  love  me, 
And  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven.  ' 

With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep 
Comes  that  messenger  divine. 

Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  me, 
Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine. 

And  she  sits  and  gazes  at  me 
With  those  deep  and  tender  eyes, 

Like  the  stars,  so  still  and  saint-like. 
Looking  downward  from  the  skies. 

Uttered  not,  yet  comprehended, 
l8*the  spirit's  voiceless  prayer, 

Soft  rebukes,  in  blessings  ended. 
Breathing  from  her  lips  of  air. 

0,  though  oft  depressed  and  lonely. 

All  my  fears  are  laid  nside, 
If  I  but  remember  onlv 

Such  as  these  have  lived  and  died  > 


FLOWEBS. 

Spake  full  nell,  in  language  quaint  and 
olden. 
One  who  dwelleth  bv  the  castled  Rhine, 
When  he  called  the  flowers,  so  blue  and 
golden, 
Stan,  that  in  earth's  firmament  do 
shine. 

Stars  they  are,  wherein  we  read  our  his- 
tory, 
As  astrologers  and  seers  of  eld  ; 
Yet  not  wrapped  about  with  awful  mys- 
tery, 
Like  the  burning  stars,  which  they 
beheld. 

Wondrous  truths,  and  manifold  as  won 
drous, 
God  hath  written  in  those  stars  above  i 
But  not  less  in  the  bright  flowerets  un- 
der us 
Stands  the  revelation  of  his  love. 

Bright  and  glorious  is  that  revelation, 
written  all  over  tliis  great  world  of 
ours ; 
Making  evident  our  own  creation, 
In  these  stars  of  earth,  these  golden 
flowers. 

And  the  Poet,  faithful  and  far-seeing. 
Sees,  alike  in  stars  and  flowers,  a  part 

Of  the  self-same,  universal  being, 
Which  is  throbbing  in  his  brain  and 
heart. 

Gorgeous  flowerets  in  the  sunlight  shin- 
ing. 
Blossoms  flaunting  in  the  eye  of  day, 

Tremulous  leaves,  with  soft  and  silver 
lining. 
Buds  that  open  only  to  decay  ; 

Brilliant  hopes,  all  woven  in  goigeous 
tissues. 
Flaunting  gayly  in  the  golden  light ; 
Large  desires,  with  most  uncertain  is- 
sues. 
Tender  wishes,  blossoming  at  night  t 

These  in  flowers  and  men  are  more  than 
seeming ; 
Workings  are  they  of  the  self-same 
powers. 
Which  the  Poet,  in  no  idle  drtaniing, 
Seeth  in  himself  and  in  tlie  flowers. 


MIDNIGHT  MASS  FOB  THE  DYIKQ  TEiJL 


Eyttywhere  about  us  are  they  glowing, 
Some  like  stars,  to  tell  us  Spnng  is 
bom ; 
Others,  their  blue  eyes  with  tears  o'er- 
flowinfi^ 
Stand  like  Kuth  amid  the  golden  com ; 

Not  alone  in  Spring's  armorial  bearing, 
And  in  Summer's  green-emblazoned 
field. 
But  in  arms  of  brave  old  Autumn's  wear- 
ing. 
In  the  centre  of  his  brazen  shield  ; 

Not  alone  in  meadows  and  green  alleys, 
On  the  mountain -top,  and  by  the  brink 

Of  sequestered  pools  in  woodland  valleys. 
Where  the  naves  of  nature  stoop  to 
drink ; 

Not  alone  in  her  vast  dome  of  glory, 
Not  on  graves  of  bird  and  beast  alone. 

But  in  old  cathedrals,  high  and  hoary. 
On  the  tombs  of  heroes,  carved  in  stone ; 

In  the  cottage  of  the  radest  peasant, 
In  ancestral  homes,  whose  crumbling 
towers. 
Speaking  of  the  Past  unto  the  Present, 
Tell  us  of  the  ancient  Games  of  Flow- 
ers ; 

In  all  places,  then,  and  in  aU  seasons. 
Flowers  expand  their  light  and  soul- 
like wings, 

Teaching  us,  by  most  persuasive  reasons. 
How  ^in  they  are  to  human  things. 

And  with  childlike,  credulous  affection 
We  behold  their  tender  buds  expand ; 

Emblems  of  our  own  great  resurrection. 
Emblems  of  the  bri^t  and  better  land. 


THE  BELEAGUERED  CITY. 

I HAVB  read,  in  some  old,  marvellous  tale. 
Some  legend  strange  and  vague. 

That  a  midniffht  host  of  spectres  pale 
Beleaguered  the  walls  of  Prague. 

Reside  the  Moldau's  rushing  stream. 
With  the  wan  moon  overhead. 

There  stood,  as  in  an  awful  dream, 
The  army  of  the  dead. 

White  as  a  sea-fog,  landward  bound. 
The  spectral  camp  was  seen, 


And,  with  a  sorrowful,  deep  sound. 
The  river  flowed  between. 

No  other  voice  nor  sound  was  there. 
No  drum,  nor  sentry's  pace  ; 

The  mist-like  banners  clasped  the  air. 
As  clouds  with  clouds  embrace. 

But  when  the  old  cathedral  beU 
Proclaimed  the  morning  prayer. 

The  white  pavilions  rose  and  fell 
On  the  alarmed  air. 

Down  the  broad  valley  fast  and  far 

The  troubled  army  fled  ; 
Up  rose  the  elorious  morning  star, 

The  ghastly  host  was  dead. 

I  have  read,  in  the  marvellous  heart  of 
man. 

That  strange  and  mystic  scroll. 
That  an  army  of  phantoms  vast  and  wan 

Beleaguer  the  human  soul. 

Encamped  beside  Life's  rushing  stream, 

In  Fancy's  misty  light. 
Gigantic  shapes  and  shadows  gleam 

Portentous  through  the  night. 

Upon  its  Toidnight  battle-ground 

The  spectral  camp  is  seen. 
And,  with  a  sorrowful,  deep  sound. 

Flows  the  River  of  Life  between. 

No  other  voice  nor  sound  is  there, 

In  the  army  of  the  grave  ; 
No  other  challenge  breaks  the  air. 

But  the  rushing  of  Life's  wave. 

And  when  the  solemn  and  deep  churc^ 
bell 

Entreats  the  soul  to  pray. 
The  midnight  phantoms  feel  the  spell. 

The  shadows  sweep  away. 

Down  the  broad  Yale  of  Tears  afar 

The  spectral  camp  is  fled  ; 
Faith  shineth  as  a  morning  star, 

Our  ghastly  fears  are  dead. 


MIDNIGHT   MASS  FOR  THE    DT 
ING  YEAR. 

Ye8,  the  Year  is  growing  old. 
And  his  eye  is  pale  and  bleared  ! 

Death,  with  frosty  hand  and  cold, 
Plucks  the  old  man  by  the  beani. 
Sorely,  sorely  I 


EARLIER  POEMS. 


The  leaves  are  falling,  falling, 

Solemnly  and  slow ; 
Caw  !  caw  !  the  rooks  are  calling, 

It  is  a  sound  of  woe, 
A  sound  of  woe  I 

Through  woods  and  mountain  passes 
The  winds,  like  anthems,  roU ; 

The^  are  chanting  solemn  masses. 
Singing,  '*  Pray  for  this  poor  soul, 
Pray,  pray  I  " 

And  the  hooded  clouds,  like  friars, 
Tell  their  beads  in  drops  of  rain. 

And  patter  their  doleful  prayers  ; 
But  their  prayers  are  all  in  vain. 
All  in  vain  ! 

There  he  stands  in  the  foul  weather. 

The  foolish,  fond  Old  Year^ 
Crowned  with  wild  flowers    and  with 
heather, 
Like  weak,  despised  Lear, 
A  king,  a  King  ! 

Then  comes  the  summer-like  day, 

Bids  the  old  man  rejoice  ) 
His  joy !  his  last  I    0,  the  old  man  gray 

Loveth  that  ever-soft  voice. 
Gentle  and  low. 

To  the  crimson  woods  he  saith. 
To  the  voice  gentle  and  low 


Of  the  soft  air,  like  a  daughter's  bieath, 
*'  Pray  do  not  mock  me  so  1 
Do  not  laugh  at  me  !  " 

And  now  the  sweet  day  is  dead ; 

Cold  in  his  arms  it  lies  ; 
No  stain  from  its  breath  is  spread 

Over  the  glassy  skies, 
No  mist  or  stain  ! 

Then,  too,  the  Old  Year  dieth. 
And  the  forests  utter  a  moan. 

Like  the  voice  of  one  who  crieth 
In  the  wilderness  alone, 
"  Vex  not  his  ghost  I  " 

Then  comes,  with  an  awful  roar, 
Gathering  and  sounding  on, 

The  storm- wind  from  Labrador, 
The  wind  Euroclydon, 
The  storm-wind  ! 

Howl !  howl !  and  from  the  forest 
Sweep  the  red  leaves  away  ! 

Would,  the  sins  that  thou  abhorrcst, 
0  Soul !  could  thus  decay. 
And  be  swept  away  ! 

For  there  shall  come  a  mightier  blast. 

There  shall  be  a  darker  day  ; 
And  the  stars,  from  heaven  down-cast 
Like  red  leaves  be  swept  away  1 
Eyrie,  eleyson ! 
Christe,  eleyson  \ 


EARLIER  POEMS. 


[Tbete  poems  were  written  for  the  most  part  during  my  college  life,  and  all  of  them  before  the  age 
of  nineteen.  Some  hare  found  thoir  way  into  schools,  and  seem  to  be  successfbl.  Others  lead  a 
vagabond  and  precarious  existence  in  the  comers  of  newspapers ;  or  have  changed  their  names  and 
run  away  to  seek  their  fortunes  beyond  the  sea.  I  sav,  with  the  Bishop  of  Arranches  on  a  similar 
occasion :  *'  I  cannot  be  displeased  to  see  these  childriBn  of  mine,  which  I  have  neglected,  and 
almost  exposed,  brought  firom  their  wanderings  in  lanes  and  alleys,  and  safely  lodged,  in  order  to 
go  forth  into  the  world  together  in  a  more  decorous  garb."] 


AN   APRIL  DAY. 

When  the  warm  sun,  that  brings 
Beed-time    and    harvest,  has    returned 

again, 
T  is  sweet  to  visit  the  still  wood,  where 
springs 
The  first  flower  of  th*"  plain. 


I  love  the  season  well, 
When  forest  glades  are  teeming  with 

bright  forms, 
Nor  dark  and  many -folded  clouds  foretell 

The  coming-on  of  storms. 

From  the  earth's  loosened  mould 
The  sapling  draws  its  sustenance,  and 
thrives  ; 


WOODS  IN    WINTER. 


Thoa^  stricken  to  the  heart  with  winter^s 
cold. 
The  drooping  tree  revives. 

The  softly- warbled  song 
Comes  from  the  pleasant  woods,  and  col- 
ored wings 
Glance   quick  in  the  bright  sun,  that 
moves  along 
The  forest  openings. 

When  the  bright  snnset  fills 
The  silver  woods  with  light,  the  green 

slope  throws 
Its  shadows  in  the  hollows  of  the  kUls, 

And  wide  the  upland  glows. 

And  when  the  eve  is  bom, 
In  the  blue  lake  the  sky,  o'er-reaching 

far, 
Is  hollowed  out,  and  the  moon  dips  her 
horn. 
And  twinkles  many  a  star. 

Inverted  in  the  tide 
Stand   the  gray  rocks,  and  trembling 

shadows  throw. 
And  the  fair  trees  look  over,  side  by  side, 

And  see  themselves  below. 

Sweet  April !  many  a  thought 
Is  wedded  unto  thee,  as  hearts  are  wed  ; 
Nor  shall  they  fail,  tiU,  to  its  autumn 
brought. 

Life's  golden  fruit  is  shed. 


AUTUMN. 

With  what  a  glory  comes  and  goes  the 

year  I 
The  buds  of  spring,  those  beautifrd  har- 
bingers 
Of  sunny  skies  and  cloudless  times,  enjoy 
life's  newness,   and    earth's    garniture 

spread  out ; 
And  when  the  silver  habit  of  the  clouds 
Gomes  down  upon  the  autumn  sun,  and 

with 
A  sober  dadness  the  old  year  takes  up 
His  bright  inheritance  of  golden  fruits, 
A  pomp  and  pageant  fill  the  splendid 
scene. 

There  is  a  beautiful  spirit  breathing 
now 
Its  mellow  richness  on  the  clustered 
trees. 


And,  from  a  beaker  fuU  of  richest  dyes. 
Pouring  new  ^lory  on  the  autumn  woods, 
And  dipping  m  warm  light  the  pillared 

clouds. 
Mom  on  the  mountain,  like  a  summer 

bird. 
Lifts  up  her  purple  wing,  and  in  tAm 

vales 
The  gentle  wind,  a  sweet  and  passionate 

wooer, 
Kisses  the  blushing  leaf,  and  stirs  up 

life 
Within  the  solemn  woods  of  ash  deep* 

crimsoned. 
And  silver  beech,  and  maple  yellow. 

leaved. 
Where  Autumn,  iike  a  faint  old  man, 

sits  down 
By  the  wayside  a-weary.     Through  the 

trees 
The  golden  robin  moves.     The  purpl<i 

finch, 
THat  on  wild  cherry  and  red  cedar  feeds, 
A  winter  bird,  comes  with  its  plaintive 

whistle. 
And  pecks  by  the  vritch-hazel,  whilst 

aloud 
From  cottage  roofs  the  warbling  blue- 
bird sings, 
And  merrily,  with  oft-repeated  stroke. 
Sounds  from  the  threshing-floor  the  busy 

flaU. 

0  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  put  on 
For  him  who,  with  a  fervent  heart,  goes 

forth 
Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and 

looks 
On  duties  well  performed,  and  days  well 

spent ! 
For  him  the  wind,  ay,  and  the  yellow 

leaves. 
Shall  have  a  voice,  and  give  him  eloquent 

teachings.  * 
He  shall  so  hear  the  solemn  hymn  thai 

Death 
Has  lifted  up  for  all,  that  he  shall  go 
To  his  long  resting-place  without  a  tear 


WOODS  IN  WINTER. 

When  winter  winds  are  piercing  chill. 
And  through  the  hawtnom  blows  the 
gale. 

With  solemn  feet  I  tread  the  hill, 
That  overbrows  the  lonely  vale. 
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O'er  the  bare  upland,  and  away 
Through   the  long  reach    of   desert 
woods. 

The  embracing  sunbeams  chastely  play, 
And  gladden  these  deep  solitudes. 

Where,  twisted  round  the  barren  oak. 
The  summer  vine  in  beauty  clung, 

And  sununer  winds  the  stillness  broke, 
The  crystal  icicle  is  hung. 

Where,  from  their  frozen   urns,  mute 
springs 

Pour  out  the  river's  gradual  tide. 
Shrilly  the  skater's  iron  rings, 

And  voices  fill  the  woodland  side. 

Alas  !  how  changed  from  the  fair  scene, 
When  birds  sang  out  their  mellow  lay, 

And  winds  were  soft,  and  woods  were 
green. 
And  the  song  ceased  not  with  the  day  1 

But  still  wild  music  is  abroad. 
Pale,    desert    woods !    within    your 
crowd ; 

And  gathering  winds,  in  hoarse  accord. 
Amid  the  vocal  reeds  pipe  loud. 

Chill  ain  and  wintry  winds  !  my  ear 
Has  pown  familiar  with  your  song  ; 

I  hear  it  in  the  opening  year, 
I  listen,  and  it  cheeni  me  long. 


HYMN  OF  THE  MORAVIAN  NUNS 
OF  BETHLEHEM. 

AT  THE  CONSBCRATION  OF  PULASKl's 
BANNER. 

When  the  dying  flame  of  day 

Through  the  chuicel  shot  its  ray, 

Far  the  glimmering  ta^rs  shed 

Faint  li^t  on  the  cowled  head  ; 

And  the  censer  burning  si^-ung. 

Where,  before  the  altar,  hung 

The  crimson  banner,  that  with  prayer 

Had  been  consecrated  there. 

ind  the  nuns'  sweet  hymn  was  heard 

the  while, 
^ang  low,  in  the  dim,  mysterious  aisle. 

'*  Take  thy  banner  1    May  it  wave 
Proudly  o'er  the  good  and  brave  ; 
When  the  battle's  distant  wail 
Breaks  the  sabbath  of  our  vale. 


When  the  clarion's  music  thrills 
To  the  hearts  of  these  lone  hills, 
When  the  spear  in  conflict  shakes, 
And    the   strong  lance    shiverini 
breaks. 

**  Take  thy  banner  !  and,  beneath 
The  battle-cloud's  encirclingwreath, 
Guard  it,  till  our  homes  are  free  ! 
Guard  it !  God  will  prosper  thee  ! 
In  the  dark  and  trying  hour. 
In  the  breaking  forth  of  power. 
In  the  rush  of  steeds  and  men. 
His  right  hand  will  shield  thee  then. 

*'  Take  thy  banner !    But  when  night 
Closes  round  the  ghastly  fight, 
If  the  vanquished  warrior  Ik)W, 
Spare  him  !    By  our  holy  vow. 
By  our  prayers  and  many  tears, 
By  the  mercv  that  endears. 
Spare  him  !  he  our  love  hath  shared ! 
Spare  him !    as  thou  wouldst  be 
spared  ! 

**Take  thy  banner  !  and  if  e'er 
Thou  snouldst  press  the   soldier's 

bier, 
And  the  muffled  drum  should  beat 
To  the  tread  of  mournful  feet. 
Then  this  crimson  flag  shall  be 
Martial  cloak  and  shroud  for  thee.'* 

The  warrior  took  that  banner  proud, 
And  it  was  his  martial  cloak  and  shroud  ! 


SUNRISE  ON  THE  HILLS. 

I  STOOD  upon  the  hills,  when  heaven's 

wide  arch 
Was  glorious  with  the  sun's  returning 

march. 
And  woods  were  brightened,  and  soft 

gales 
Went  £rth  to  kiss  the  sun-clad  vales. 
The  clouds  were  far  beneath  me  ;  bathed 

in  light. 
They  gathered  mid- way  round  the  wood 

ed  height. 
And,  in  their  fading  glory,  shone 
Like  hosts  in  battle  overthrown, 
As  manv  a  pinnacle,  with  shifting  glance. 
Through  the  gray  mist  thrust  up  its 

shattered  lance, 
And  rocking  on  the  cliff"  was  left 
I  The  dark  pine  blasted,  bare,  and  cleft 
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The  veil  of  cload  was  lifted,  and  below 
Glowed  the  rich  valley,  and  the  river's 

flow 
Was  darkened  by  the  forest's  shade, 
Or  glistened  in  the  white  cascade  ; 
Where  upward,  in  the  mellow  blush  of 

day. 
The  noisy  bittern  wheeled  his  spiral  way. 

I  heard  the  distant  waters  dash, 
1  saw  the  cturent  whirl  and  flash, 
And  richly,  by  the  blue  lake's  silver 

beach. 
The  woods  were  bending  with  a  silent 

reach. 
Then  o'er  the  vale,  with  gentle  swell. 
The  music  of  the  village  bell 
Came  sweetly  to  the  echo-giving  hills  ; 
Ind  Uie  wild  horn,  whose  voice  tne  wood- 
land fills,  t 
Was  ringing  to  the  merry  shout, 
That  faint  and  far  the  glen  sent  out. 
Where,  answering  to  the  sudden  shot, 

thin  smoke, 
Thfongh  thick -leaved  branches,  from  the 
dingle  broke. 

If  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 
With  sorrows,  that  thou  wouldst  forget, 
If  thou  would!st  read  a  lesson,  that  will 

keep 
Iliy  heart  from  fainting  and  thy  soul 

from  sleep, 
Go  to  the  woods  and  hills  !    No  tears 
Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  POETRY. 

There  is  a  quiet  spirit  in  these  woods, 

fhat  dwells  where  er  the  gentle  south- 
wind  blows ; 

Where,  underneath  the  white-thorn,  in 
the  tirade. 

The  wild  ^wera  bloom,  or,  kissing  the 
soft  air, 

The  leaves  above  their  sunny  palms  out- 
spread. 

With  what  a  tender  and  impassioned  voice 

It  fills  the  niceand  delioateear  of  thought, 

when  the  fast  ushering  star  of  morning 
comes 

O'er-riding  the  gray  hills  with  golden 
scarf; 

Or  when  the  cowled  and  dusky-sandaled 
Eve, 

In  mourning  weeds,  from  out  the  western 
gftt«. 


Departs  with  silent  pace  f    That  spirit 

moves 
In  the  green  valley,'  where  the  cilver 

brook. 
From  its  full  laver,  pours  the  white  cas* 

cade  ; 
And,   babbling  low  amid  the  tangled 

woods. 
Slips  down  through  moss-grown  stones 

with  endless  laughter. 
And  frequent,  on  the  everlasting  hiUs, 
Its  feet  go  forth,  when  it  doth  wrap  itself 
In  all  the  dark  embroidery  of  the  storm, 
And  shouts  the  stem,  strong  wind.    And 

here,  amid 
The  silent  majesty  of  these  deep  woods. 
Its  presence  shall  uplift  thy  thoughts 

from  earth. 
As  ta'the  sunshine  and  the  pure,  bright 

air 
Their  tops  the  green  trees  lift.     Hence 

gifted  bards 
Have  ever   loved  the  calm  and  quiet 

shades. 
For  them  there  was  an  eloquent  voice  in 

all 
The  sylvan  pomp  of  woods,  the  golden 

sun. 
The  flowers,  the  leaves,  the  river  on  its 

way. 
Blue  skies,  and  silver  clouds,  and  gentle 

winds. 
The  swelling  upland,  where  the  sidelong 

sun 
Aslant  the  wooded  slope,  at  evening, 

goes. 
Groves,  through  whose  broken  roof  the 

aky  looks  in, 
Mountain,  and  shatt^d  clifl*,  and  sunny 

vale. 
The  distant  lake,  fountains,  and  mighty 

trees. 
In  many  a  lazy  syllable,  repeating 
Their  old  poetic  legends  to  the  wind. 

And  this  is  the  sweet  spirit,  that  doth 

fill 
The  world  ;  and,  in  these  wayward  days 

of  youth. 
My  busy  fancy  oft  embodies  it. 
As  a  bright  image  of  the  light  and  .beauty 
That  dwell  in  nature ;  of  the  heavenly 

forms 
We  worship  in  our  dreams,  and  the  soft 

hues 
That  stain  the  wild  bird's  wing-  *iAd  flu^h 

the  clouds 
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When  the  snn  sets.     Within  her  teinder 

eye 
The  heaven  of  April,  with  its  changing 

light, 
And  when  it  wears  the  blue  of  May,  is 

hung, 
And  on  her  lip  the  rich,  red  rose.    Her 

hair 
Is  like  the  summer  tresses  of  the  trees, 
When  twilight  makes  them  brown,  and 

on  her  cheek 
Blushes  the  richness  of  an  autumn  sky, 
With  ever-shifting  beauty.     Then  her 

breath. 
It  is  so  like  the  gentle  air  of  Spring, 
As,  from  the  morning's  dewy  flowers,  it 

comes 
Full  of  their  fraffrance,  that  it  is  a  joy 
To  have  it  round  us,  and  her  silver  Voice 
Is  the  rich  music  of  a  summer  bird. 
Heard  in.the  itill  night,  with  its  passion- 
ate cadence. 


BURIAL  OF  THE  MINNISINK. 

On  sunny  slope  and  beechen  swell, 
The  shadowed  light  of  evening  fell ; 
And,  where  the  maple's  leaf  was  brown. 
With  soft  and  silent  lapse  came  down. 
The  glory,  that  the  wocJi  receives, 
At  sunset,  in  its  golden  leaves. 

Far  upward  in  the  mellow  light 
Rose  the  blue  hills.    One  cloud  of  white, 
Around  a  far  uplifted  cone. 
In  the  warm  blush  of  evening  shone  ; 
An  image  of  the  silver  lakes. 
By  which  the  India's  soul  awakes. 

But  soon  a  funeral  hymn  was  heard 
Where  Hm  soft  breath  of  evening  stirred 


The  tall,  gray  forest ;  and  a  band 
Of  stem  in  heart,  and  strong  in  hand. 
Came  windine  down  beside  the  wave, 
To  lay  the  red  chief  in  his  grave. 

They  sang,  that  by  his  native  bowers 
He  stood,  in  the  last  moon  of  flowers. 
And  thirty  snows  had  not  yet  shed 
Their  glory  on  the  warrior's  head  ; 
But,  as  the  summer  fruit  decays, 
So  died  he  in  those  naked  days. 

A  dark  cloak  of  the  roebuck's  skin 
Covered  the  warrior,  and  within 
Its  heavy  folds  the  weapons,  made 
For  the  hard  toils  of  war,  were  laid  ; 
The  cuirass,  woven  of  plait«d  reeds. 
And    the    broad    belt   of    shells    an< 
beads. 

Before,  a  dark-haired  virgin  train 
Chanted  the  death  diige  of  the  slain  ; 
Behind,  the  long  procession  came 
Of  hoary  men  and  chiefs  of  fame, 
With  heavy  hearts,  and  eyes  of  ffrief. 
Leading  the  war-horse  of  their  cnief. 

Stripped  of   his  proud  and  martiaJ 
oress. 
Uncurbed,  unreined,  and  riderless, 
With  darting  eye,  and  nostril  spread. 
And  heavy  and  impatient  tread. 
He  came  ;  and  oft  that  eye  so  proud 
Adced  for  his  rider  in  the  crowd. 

They  buried  the  dark  chief;  they  fi^ed 
Beside  the  grave  bis  battle  steed ; 
And  swift  an  arrow  cleaved  its  way 
To  his  stem  heart !    One  piercing  neigh 
Arose,  and,  on  the  dead  man's  plain, 
The  rider  grasps  his  steed  again. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 

[Don  Jom  Maariqoe,  the  author  of  the  following  poon,  floortohed  in  the  laft  half  of  Um  JWnttti 
eantoxT.  He  followed  the  profenion  of  arms,  and  died  on  the  field  of  battle.  Mariana,  in  hte  ffla> 
tocT  of  Spain,  makes  honoiable  mention  of  him,  as  being  present  at  the  siege  of  Uclte ;  and  speaks 
of  nim  as  "  a  youth  of  estimable  qoalities,  who  in  this  war  gave  brilliant  procA  of  his  Yalor.  Ub 
died  joung ;  and  was  thus  cut  off  from  long  exercising  his  great  Tirtnes,  and  exhibiting  to  the 
world  the  U^t  of  his  genius,  which  was  already  known  to  flune."  He  was  mortally  wounded  in  a 
ridimish  near  CafiaTete,  in  the  year  1479.    - 

The  name  of  Rodrigo  BAanrlque,  the  fiither  of  the  poet,  Gonde  de  Parades  and  Maestre  de  Santiago, 
is  well  known  In  Spanish  histoiy  and  song.  He  died  in  1476 ;  according  to  Blariana,  in  the  town  oi 
UoUs ;  but,  accordUnff  to  the  poem  of  hiB  son,  in  OcaBa.  It  was  his  death  that  called  forth  the  poem 
npra  which  rests  the  literary  reputation  of  the  younger  Ifanrique.  In  the  language  of  his  historian, 
**  Don  Joige  Manrique,  in  an  elegant  Ode,  fhll  of  poetic  beauties,  rich  embellishments  of  geniu«,  and 
lilgh  mor^  reflections,  mourned  the  death  of  his  &ther  as  with  a  ftineral  hymn."  This  praise  is 
not  exaggerated.  The  poem  is  a  model  in  its  kind.  Its  conception  Is  solemn  and  beautlftil ;  and,  in 
aeoordanoe  wiUi  it,  the  style  moves  on,  —  calm,  dignified,  and  majestic.] 


COPLAS  DE  MANRIQUE. 

FROM  THE  SPANISH. 

O  LET  the  soul  her  slumLers  break, 
Let  thought  be  quickened,  and  awake  ; 
Awake  to  see 

How  soon  this  life  is  past  and  gone, 
And  death  comes  softly  stealing  on, 
How  silently  ! 

Swiftly  our  pleasures  ^de  away, 
Our  hearts  recall  the  distant  day 
With  many  sighs ; 
The  moments  that  are  speeding  fast 
We  heed  not,  but  the  past,  —  the  past. 
More  highly  prize. 

Onward  its  course  the  present  keeps, 
Onward  the  constant  current  sweeps, 
TiU  life  is  done  ; 

And,  did  we  judge  of  time  aright, 
The  past  and  future  in  their  mght 
Would  be  as  one. 

Let  no  one  fondly  dream  again. 
That  Hope  and  fdl  her  shadowy  train 
Will  not  decay ; 

yieetin^  as  were  the  dreams  of  old, 
fiememuered  Uke  a  tale  that 's  told. 
They  pass  away. 

Our  lives  are  rivers,  gliding  free 
To  that  unfathoraed,  boundless  sea, 
The  silent  grave  1 

Thither  all  earthly  pomp  and  boast 
Roll,  to  be  swallowed  up  and  lost 
In  one  dark  wave. 


Thither  the  mighty  torrents  stray, 
Thither  the  brook  pursues  its  way, 
And  tinkling  rill. 
There  all  are  equal ;  side  by  side 
The  poor  man  and  the  son  of  pride 
Lie  adm  and  stiU. 

I  will  not  here  invoke  the  throng 

Of  orators  and  sons  of  song, 

The  deathless  few ; 

Fiction  entices  and  deceives. 

And,  sprinkled  o'er  her  fragrant  leaves, 

Lies  poisonous  dew. 

To  One  alone  my  thoughts  arise, 

The  Eternal  Truth,  the  Good  and  WiBe, 

To  Him  I  cry. 

Who  shared  on  earth  our  common  lot, 

But  the  world  comprehended  not 

His  deity. 

This  world  is  but  the  rugged  road 
Which  leads  us  to  the  bright  abode 
Of  peace  above  ; 

So  let  us  choose  that  narrow  way. 
Which  leads  no  traveller's  foot  astray 
From  realms  of  love. 

Our  cradle  is  the  starting-place, 
Life  is  the  running  of  the  race. 
We  reach  the  goal 
When,  in  the  mansions  of  the  blest. 
Death  leaves  to  its  eternal  rest 
The  weary  soul. 

Did  we  but  use  it  as  we  ought, 
This  world  would  school  each  wandering 
thought 
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To  its  high  state. 

Faith  wings  the  soul  beyond  the  sky, 
Up  to  that  better  world  on  high, 
For  which  we  wait. 

Yes,  the  glad  messenger  of  love. 
To  guide  us  to  our  home  above. 
The  Saviour  came ; 
Bom  amid  mortal  cares  and  fears. 
He  suffered  in  this  vale  of  tears 
A  death  of  shame. 

Behold  of  what  delusive  worth 
The  bubbles  we  pursue  on  earth, 
The  shapes  we  chase. 
Amid  a  world  of  treachery ! 
They  vanish  ere  death  shuts  the  eye. 
And  leave  no  trace. 

Time    steals   them  from    us,    chances 

strange, 
Disastrous  accident,  and  change. 
That  come  to  all ; 
Even  in  the  most  exalted  state, 
Relentless  8weej>s  the  stroke  of  fate  ; 
The  strongest  falL 

Tell  me,  the  charms  that  lovers  seek 
In  the  clear  eye  and  blushing  cheek. 
The  hues  that  play 
O'er  rosy  lip  and  brow  of  snow, 
When  hoary  age  approaches  slow, 
Ah,  where  are  they  ? 

The  cunning  skill,  the  curious  arts, 
The  glorious  strength  that  youth  imparts 
In  lite's  first  stage ; 
These  shall  become  a  heavy  weight, 
When  Time  swings  wide  his  outward  gate 
To  weary  age. 

The  noble  blood  of  Gothic  name. 
Heroes  emblazoned  high  to  fame. 
In  long  array ; 

How,  in  the  onward  course  of  time, 
The  landmarks  of  that  race  sublime 
Were  swept  away  1 

Some,  the  degraded  slaves  of  lust, 
Prostrate  and  trampled  in  the  dust, 
Shall  rise  no  more  ; 
Others,  by  guilt  and  crime,  maintain 
The  scutcheon,  that,  without  a  stain. 
Their  fathers  bore. 

Wealth  and  the  high  estate  of  pride. 
With  what  untimely  speed  they  glide, 
How  soon  depart ! 


Bid  not  the  shadowy  phantoms  stay. 
The  vassals  of  a  mistress  tiiey, 
Of  fickle  heart. 

These  gifts  in  Fortune's  hands  are  found : 
Her  smit  revolving  wheel  turns  round, 
And  they  are  gone  ! 
No  rest  the  inconstant  goddess  knows, 
But  chan^ring,  and  without  repose,  • 
Still  humes  on. 

Even  could  the  hand  of  avarice  save 
Its  eilded  baubles,  till  the  grave 
Reclaimed  its  prey. 
Let  none  on  such  poor  hopes  rely ; 
Life,  like  an  empty  dream,  flits  by. 
And  where  are  they  ? 

Earthly  desires  and  sensual  lust 

Are  passions  springing  from  the  dust, 

They  fade  and  die  ; 

But,  in  the  life  beyond  die  tomb. 

They  seal  the  immortal  spirit's  doom 

Eternally  I 

The  pleasures  and  delights,  which  nmsk 
In  treacherous  smiles  life's  serious  task. 
What  are  they,  all. 
But  the  fleet  coursers  of  the  chase, 
And  death  an  ambush  in  the  race, 
Wherein  we  fall  ? 

No  foe,  no  dangerous  pass,  we  heed. 
Brook  no  delay,  but  onward  speed 
With  loosened  rein ; 
And,  when  the  fatal  snare  is  near, 
We  strive  to  check  our  mad  career, 
But  strive  in  vain. 

Could  we  new  charms  to  age  impart, 
And  fasluon  with  a  cunning  art 
The  human  face. 

As  we  can  clothe  the  soul  with  li^ht, 
And  make  the  glorious  spirit  bright 
With  heavenly  grace. 

How  busily  each  passing  hour 
Should  we  exert  tnat  magic  power. 
What  ardor  show, 
To  deck  the  sensual  slave  of  sin. 
Yet  leave  the  freebom  soul  within. 
In  weeds  of  woe  ! 

Monarchs,  the  powerful  and  the  strong, 
Famous  in  history  and  in  song 
Of  olden  time. 
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Saw,  by  the  stern  decrees  of  fate. 
Their  kingdoms  lost,  and  desolate 
Their  laoe  tablime. 

Who  is  the  champion  ?  who  the  strong  ? 

Pontiff  and  priest,  and  sceptred  throng  ? 

On  these  shall  fall 

As  hearily  the  hand  of  Death, 

As  when  it  stays  the  shepherd's  breath 

Beside  his  stall. 

I  speak  not  of  the  Trojan  name, 

Neither  its  glory  nor  its  shame 

Has  met  oar  eyes  ; 

Kor  of  Rome's  great  and  glorious  dead. 

Though  we  have  heard  so  oft,  and  read, 

Their  histories. 

Little  avails  it  now  to  knoi^ 
Of  affes  passed  so  long  ago. 
Nor  how  they  rolled  ; 
Our  theme  shall  be  of  yesterday, 
Which  to  oblivion  sweeps  away, 
Like  days  of  old. 

Where  is  the  King,  Don  Juan  ?    Where 

Each  royal  prince  and  noble  heir 

Of  Aragon  ? 

Where  are  the  courtly  gallantries  ? 

The  deeds  of  love  and  high  emprise. 

In  battle  done  ? 

Tourney  and  joust,  that  charmed  the  eye, 
And  scarf,  and  gorgeous  panoply. 
And  nodding  plume. 
What  were  they  but  a  pageant  scene  ? 
What  but  the  garlands,  gay  and  green, 
That  deck  the  tomb  ? 

Where  are  the  high-bom   dames,  and 

where 
Their  gay  attire,  and  jewelled  hair, 
And  oaors  sweet  ? 

Where  are  the  gentle  knights,  that  came 
To  kneel,  and  breathe  love  s  ardent  flame. 
Low  at  their  feet  ? 

Where  is  the  song  of  Troubadour  ? 

Where  are  the  lute  and  gay  tambour 

They  loved  of  yore  ? 

Where  is  the  mazy  dance  of  old, 

The  flowing  robes,  inwrought  with  gold, 

The  dancers  wore  ? 

And  he  who  next  the  sceptre  swayed, 
Henry,  whose  royal  court  displayed 
Such  power  and  pride  ; 


O,  in  what  winning  smiles  arrayed, 
The  world  its  various  pleasures  laid 
His  throne  beside ! 

But  0  how  false  and  full  of  guile 
That  world,  which  wore  so  soft  a  smile 
But  to  betray  ! 

She,  that  had  been  his  friend  before. 
Now  from  the  fated  monarch  tore 
Her  charms  away. 

The  countless  gifts,  the  stately  walls, 

The  ix)yal  palaces,  and  halls 

All  fiUed  with  gold  ; 

Plate  with  armorial  bearings  wrought, 

Chambers  with  ample  treasures  fraught 

Of  wealth  untold ; 

The  noble  steeds,  and  harness  bright. 
And  gallant  lord,  and  stalwart  knight. 
In  ricn  array, 

Where  shall  we  seek  them  now  ?    Alas  I 
Like  the  bright  dewdrops  on  the  grass, 
They  passed  away. 

His  brother,  too,  whose  factious  zeal 
Usurped  the  sceptre  of  Castile, 
Unskilled  to  reign ; 
What  a  gay,  brilliant  court  had  he. 
When  all  the  flower  of  chivalry 
Was  In  his  train  ! 

But  he  was  mortal ;  and  the  breath. 
That  flamed  from  the  hot  forge  of  Deaths 
Blasted  his  years  ; 

Judgment  oi  God  !  that  flame  by  thee, 
When  raging  fierce  and  fearfully. 
Was  quenched  in  tears  ! 

Spain's  haughty  Constable,  the  true 
And  gallant  Master,  whom  we  knew 
Most  loved  of  all  ; 
Breathe  not  a  whisper  of  his  pride. 
He  on  the  gloomy  scafibld  died, 
Ignoble  fall ! 

The  countless  treasures  of  his  care. 

His  villages  and  villas  fair. 

His  mighty  power. 

What  wei-e  tney  all  but  grief  and  shame, 

Tears  and  a  broken  heart,  when  came 

The  parting  hour  ? 

His  other  brothers,  proud  and  high. 
Masters,  who,  in  prosperity, 
I  Might  rival  kings  ; 
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Who  made  the  bravest  and  the  best 
The  bondsmen  of  their  high  behest, 
Their  underlings  ; 

What  was  their  prosperous  estate, 
When  high  exalted  and  elate 
With  power  and  pride  ? 
What,  but  a  transient  gleam  of  light, 
A  flame,  which,  glaring  at  its  height. 
Grew  dim  and  died  ? 

So  many  a  duke  of  royal  name, 
Marquis  and  count  of  spotless  fame, 
And  Daron  brave. 

That  might  the  sword  of  empire  wield. 
All  these,  0  Death,  hast  thou  concealed 
In  the  dark  grave  ! 

Their  deeds  of  mercy  and  of  arms, 
In  peaceful  days,  or  war's  alarms, 
When  thou  dost  show. 
0  Death,  thy  stern  and  angry  face. 
One  stroke  of  thy  all-poweH'ul  mace 
Can  overthrow. 

Unnumbered  hosts,  that  threaten  nigh. 
Pennon  and  standard  flaunting  high. 
And  flag  displayed  ; 
High  battlements  intrenched  around, 
Bastion,  and  moated  wall,  and  mound. 
And  palisade. 

And  covered  trench,  secure  and  deep. 

All  these  cannot  one  victim  keep, 

0  Death,  from  thee, 

When  thou  dast  battle  in  thy  wrath. 

And  thy  strong  shafts  pursue  their  path 

Unerringly. 

0  World  !  so  few  the  vears  we  live. 

Would  that  the  life  which  thou  dost  give 

Were  life  indeed  ! 

Alas  !  thy  sorrows  fall  so  fast, 

Our  happiest  hour  is  when  at  last 

The  soul  is  freed. 

Our  days  are  covered  o'er  with  grief, 
And  sorrows  neither  few  nor  bnef 
Veil  all  in  gloom  ; 
Left  desolate  of  real  good, 
Within  this  cheerless  solitmle 
No  pleasures  bloom. 

Thy  pilgrimage  begins  in  tears, 
And  ends  in  bitter  doubts  and  fears. 
Or  dark  despair ; 
Midway  so  many  toils  appear. 
That  he  who  lingers  longest  here 
Knows  most  of  care. 


Thy  ffoods  are  bought  with  many  a  groan, 

By  the  hot  sweat  of  toil  alone. 

And  weary  hearts  ; 

Fleet-footed  is  the  approach  of  woe. 

But  with  a  lingering  step  and  slow 

Its  form  departs. 

And  he,  the  good  man's  shield  and  shades 
To  whom  all  hearts  their  homage  paid, 
As  Virtue's  son, 

Roderic  Manrique,  he  whose  name 
Is  written  on  the  scroll  of  Fame, 
Spain's  champion ; 

His  signal  deeds  and  prowess  high 

Demand  no  pompous  eulogy. 

Ye  saw  his  deeds  ! 

Why  should  theii*  praise  in  verse  be 

sung  f 
The  name,  that  dwells  on  every  tongue, 
Ko  minstrel  needs. 

To  friends  a  friend  ;  how  kind  to  all 
The  vassals  of  this  ancient  hall 
And  feudal  flef ! 
To  foes  how  stem  a  foe  was  he  ! 
And  to  the  valiant  and  the  free 
How  brave  a  chief ! 

What  prudence  with  the  old  and  wise : 

What  grace  in  youthful  gayeties ; 

In  all  how  sage  ! 

Benignant  to  the  serf  and  slave. 

He  snowed  the  base  and  falsely  brave 

A  lion's  rage. 

His  was  Octavian's  prosperous  star. 

The  rush  of  Caesar's  conquering  car 

At  battle's  call ; 

His,  Scipio's  virtue  ;  his,  the  skill 

And  the  indomitable  will 

Of  Hannibal. 

His  was  a  Tngan's  goodness,  his 

A  Titus*  noble  chanties 

And  righteous  laws ; 

The  arm  of  Hector,  and  the  might 

Of  Tully,  to  maintain  the  right 

In  truth's  just  cause  ; 

The  clemency  of  Antonine, 
Aurolius*  countenance  divine, 
Firm,  gentle,  still ; 
The  eloquence  of  Adrian, 
And  Theodosius*  love  to  man. 
And  generous  will } 
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In  tented  field  and  bloody  fray, 
An  Alexander's  vigorous  sway 
And  stem  command ; 
The  faith  of  Constantine  ;  ay,  more, 
The  fenrent  love  Camillus  bore 
His  native  land. 

He  left  no  well- filled  treasury. 

He  heaped  no  pile  of  riches  nigh. 

Nor  massive  plate ; 

He  fought  the  Moors,  and,  in  their  fall, 

City  and  tower  and  castled  wall 

Were  his  estate. 

Upon  the  hard-fonght  battle-ground. 
Brave  steeds  and  gallant  riders  found 
A  conimoQ  grave  ; 

And  there  the  warrior's  hand  did  gain 
The  rents,  and  the  long  vassal  train. 
That  conquest  gave. 

And  if,  of  old,  his  halls  displayed 
The  honored  and  exalted  grade 
His  worth  had  gained, 
So,  in  the  dark,  disastrous  hour, 
Brothers  and  bondsmen  of  his  power 
His  hand  sustained. 

After  high  deeds,  not  left  untold, 
Jn  the  stem  warfare,  which  of  old 
T  was  his  to  share, 

Such  noble  leagues  he  made,  that  more 
And  fairer  regions,  than  before, 
His  guerdon  were. 

These  are  the  records,  half  effaced. 
Which,  with  the  hand  of  youth,  he  traced 
On  history's  page  ;  4 

But  with  fresh  victories  he  drew 
Each  fading  character  anew 
In  his  old  age. 

By  his  unrivalled  skill,  by  great 
And  veteran  service  to  the  state. 
By  worth  adored, 
He  stood,  in  his  high  dignity. 
The  nroudest  knight  of  chivalry, 
Knignt  of  the  Sword. 

He  found  his  cities  and  domains 
Beneath  a  t3rrant's  galling  chains 
And  cruel  power ; 
But,  by  fierce  battle  and  blockade, 
Soon  ms  own  banner  was  displayed 
From  every  tower. 

By  the  tried  valor  of  his  hand, 
ms  monarch  and  his  native  land 
Were  nobly  served ; 


Let  Portugal  repeat  the  story. 

And  proud  Castile,  who  shared  the  glory 

His  arms  deserved. 

And  when  so  oft,  for  weal  or  woe. 

His  life  upon  the  fatal  throw 

Had  been  cast  down  ; 

When  he  had  served,  with  patriot  zeal. 

Beneath  the  banner  of  Castile, 

His  sovereign's  crown  ; 

And  done  such  deeds  of  ralor  strong. 
That  neither  history  nor  song 
Can  count  them  all ; 
Then,  on  Ocafta's  castled  rock, 
Death  at  his  portal  came  to  knocK, 
With  sudden  call, 

Sajdng,  "Good  Cavalier,  prepare 
To  leave  this  world  of  toil  and  care 
With  joyful  mien ; 
Let  thy  strong  heart  of  steel  this  day 
Put  on  its  armor  for  the  fray. 
The  closing  scene. 

**  Since  thou  hast  been,  in  battle-strife. 

So  prodigal  of  health  and  life. 

For  earthly  fame. 

Let  virtue  nerve  thy  heart  again ; 

Loud  on  the  last  stem  battle-plain 

They  call  thy  name. 

"Think  not  the  stmggle  that  draws 

near 
Too  terrible  for  man,  nor  fear 
To  meet  the  foe  ; 
Nor  let  thy  noble  spirit  grieve, 
Its  life  of  glorious  fame  to  leave 
On  earth  below. 

"  A  life  of  honor  and  of  worth 

Has  no  eternity  on  earth, 

*T  is  but  a  name  ; 

And  yet  its  glory  far  exceeds 

That  base  and  sensual  life,  which  leads 

To  want  and  shame. 

"  The  eternal  life,  beyond  the  sky. 
Wealth  cannot  purohase,  nor  the  high 
And  proud  estate ; 
The  soul  in  dalliance  laid,  the  spirit 
Corropt  with  sin,  shall  not  inherit 
A  joy  so  great. 

**  But  the  ^ood  monk,  in  cloistered  cell. 
Shall  gain  it  by  his  book  and  bell. 
His  prayers  and  tears  ; 
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And  the  brave  knight,  whose  arm  en- 
dures 
Fierce  battle,  and  against  the  Moors 
His  standard  rears. 

"And  thou,  brave  knight,  whose  hand 

has  poured . 
The  life-blood  of  the  Pagan  horde 
O'er  all  the  land. 

In  heaven  shalt  thou  receive,  at  length, 
The  guerdon  of  thine  earthly  strength 
And  dauntless  hand. 

**  Cheered  onward  by  this  promise  sure, 

Strong  in  the  faith  entire  and  pure 

Thou  dost  profess. 

Depart,  thy  hope  is  certainty, 

The  third,  the  better  life  on  high 

Shalt  thou  possess." 

**  0  Death,  no  more,  no  more  delay  ; 

My  spirit  longs  to  flee  away. 

And  be  at  rest ; 

The  will  of  Heaven  my  will  shall  be, 

I  bow  to  the  divine  decree, 

To  God's  behest. 

**  My  soul  is  ready  to  depart, 

No  bought  rebels,  the  ooedient  heart 

Breathes  forth  no  sigh  ; 

The  wish  on  earth  to  linger  still 

Were  vain,  when  't  is  God's  sovereign 

will 
That  we  shall  die. 

**  0  thou,  that  for  our  sins  didst  take 
A  human  form,  and  humbly  make 
Thy  home  on  earth  ; 
Thou,  that  to  thy  divinity 
A  human  nature  didst  ally 
By  mortal  birth, 

"  And  in  that  form  didst  suffer  here 
Torment,  and  agony,  and  fear. 
So  patiently  ; 

By  thy  redeeming  grace  alone, 
And  not  for  merits  of  my  own, 
0,  pardon  me  1  ** 

As  thus  the  dying  warrior  prayed. 
Without  one  gathering  mist  or  shade 
Upon  his  mind  ; 
Encircled  by  his  family. 
Watched  by  affection's  gentle  eye 
Bo  soft  and  kind  ; 

His  soul  to  Him,  who  gave  it,  rose  ; 
God  lead  it  to  its  long  repose. 
Its  glorious  rest  1 


And,  though  the  warrior's  sun  has  set, 
Its  light  shall  linger  round  us  yet, 
Bright,  radiant,  blest. 


THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD. 

FROM  THE  SPANISH  OF  LOPE  DE  VEOA. 

Shepherd!   who  with  thine  amorous, 
sylvan  song 

Hast  oroken  the  slumber  that  encom- 
passed me. 

Who  mad'st  thy  crook  from  the  ac- 
cursed tree. 

On  which  thy  powerful  arms  were 
stretched  so  long  ! 
Lead  me  to  mercy's  ever-flowing  foun- 
tains; 

For  thou  my  shepherd,  guard,   and 
guide  shalt  be ; 

I  will  obey  thy  voice,  and  wait  to  see 

Thy  feet  all  beautiful  upon  the  moun. 
tains. 
Hear,  Shepherd  !  thou  who  for  thy  flock 
art  dying, 

0,  wash  away  these  scarlet  sins,  for 
thou 

Rejoicest  at  the  contrite  sinner's  vow. 
0,  wait !  to  thee  myweairsoul  is  crying. 

Wait  for  me  !    Yet  wny  ask  it,  when 
I  see, 

With  feet  nailed  to  the  cross,  thou  'rt 
waiting  still  for  me  ! 


TO-MORROW. 

FROM  the  SPANISH   OF  LOPE  DE  VEOA, 

Lord,  what  am  I,  that,  with  unceasing 
care. 
Thou  didst  seek  after  me,  that  thou 

didst  wait. 
Wet  with  unhealthy  dews,  before  my 

gate, 
And  pass  the  gloomy  nights  of  winter 
tnere  ? 
0  strange  delusion  !  that  I  did  not  greet 
Thy  blest  approach,  and  0,  to  Heaven 

how  lost, 
If  my  inffratitude's  unkindly  frost 
Has  chilled  the  bleeding  wounds  upon 
thy  feet. 
How  oft  my  guardian  angel  gently  cried, 
Soul,  from  thy  casement  look,  and 
thou  shalt  see 
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How  be  persists  to  knock  and  wait 
for  thee ! " 
And,  O !  how  often  to  that  voice  of  sor- 


row. 


**  To-morrow  we  will  open,"  1  replied, 
And  when  the  morrow  came  I  an- 
swered still,  "To-morrow." 


THE  NATIVE  LAND. 

FEOM   THE    SPANISH    OF    FRANCISCO   DE 
ALDANA. 

Clear  fount  of  light !  my  native  land 

on  high, 
Bright  with  a  glory  that  shall  never 

fade! 
Mansion  of  truth  !  without  a  veil  or 

shade, 
Thy  holy  quiet  meets  the  spirit's  eye. 
There  dwells  the  soul  in  its  ethereal 

essence, 
Gasping  no    longer  for   life's  feeble 

breath  ; 
But,  sentinelled  in  heaven,  its  glori- 
ous presence 
With  piling  eye  beholds,  yet  fears 

not,  death. 
Beloved  country  !    banished  from  thy 

shore, 
A  stranger  in  this  prison-house  of  clay. 
The  exued  spirit  weeps  and  sighs  for 

thee ! 
Heavenward   the  bright   perfections  I 

adore 
Direct,  and  the  sure  promise  cheers 

the  way. 
That,  whither  love  aspires,  there  shall 

my  dwelling  be. 

THE  IMAGE  OF  GOD. 

FROX  THE    8PANIUII    OF    FRANCISCO   DE 
ALDANA. 

t 

0  Lord  !  who  seest,    from  yon  starry 
height, 

Centred  in  one  the  future  and  the  past. 

Fashioned  in  thine  own   image,  see 
how  fast 

The  world  obscures  in  me  what  once 
was  bright ! 
Eternal  Sun  !  the  warmth  which  thou 
hast  given, 

To  cheer  life's  flowery  April,  fast  de- 
cays; 


Yet,  in  the  hoary  winter  of  my  days, 
Forever  green  shall  be  my  trust  in 
Heaven. 
Celestial  King  !  0  let  thy  presence  pass 
Before  my  spirit,  and  an  image  fair 
Sh^l  meet  tnat  look  of  mercy  from  on 
high, 
As  the  reflected  imaxre  in  a  glass 
Doth  meet  the  Iook.  of  him  who  seeks 

it  there, 
And  owes  its  being  to  the  gazer's  eye. 


THE  BROOK. 

FROM  THE  SPANISH. 

Laugh  of  the  mountain  1  —  lyre  of  bird 
and  tree  ! 
Pomp  of  the  meadow !  mirror  of  the 

mom  ! 
The  soul  of  April,  unto  whom  are 

bom 
The  rose  and  jessamine,  leaps  vrild  in 
thee  ! 
Although,  where'er  thy  devious  current 
strays, 
The  lap  of  earth  with  gold  and  silver 

teems. 
To  me  thy  clear  proceeding  brighter 

seems 
Than  golden  sands,  that  charm  each 
shepherd's  gaze. 
How  without  guile  thy  bosom,  all  trans- 

Earent 
e  pure  crystal,  lets  the  curious 
eye 
Thy  secrets  scan,  thy  smooth,  round 
pebbles  count ! 
How,  without  malice  murmuripg,  glides 
thy  current ! 
0  sweet  simplicity  of  days  gone  by! 
Thou  shun'st  the  haunts  of  man,  to 
dwell  in  limpid  fount ! 


THE  CELESTIAL  PILOT. 

FROM   DANTE.      PURGATORIO,    II. 

And  now,  behold  !  as  at  the  approach  of 
morning. 
Through  the  gross  vapors,  Mars  grows 

fiery  red 
Down  in  the  west  upon  the  ocean  floor 
Appeared  to  me,  —  may  I  again  behold 
it! 
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A  lig^t  along  the  sea,  so  swiftly  com- 
ing. 

Its  motion  by  no  flight  of  wing  is 
equalled. 
And  when  therefrom  I  had  withdrawn  a 
little 

Mine  eyes,  that  I  might  question  my 
conductor, 

Again   I   saw  it  brighter  grown  and 
lai^er. 
Thereafter,  on  all  sides  of  it,  appeared 

I  knew  not  what  of  white,  and  under- 
neath, 

Little  by  little,  there  came  forth  an- 
other. 
My  master  yet  had  uttered  not  a  word, 

While  the  tirst  whiteness  into  wings 
unfolded ; 

Hut,  when  I  i  clearly  recognized  the 
pilot, 
He  cried  aloud:  "Quick,   quick,  and 
bow  the  knee  1 

Behold  the  Angel  of  God  !  fold  up  thy 
hands  I 

Henceforward    shalt  thou    see    such 
officers! 
See,  how  he  scorns  all  human  arguments. 

So  that  no  oar  he  wants,  nor  other  sail 

Than  his  own  wings,  between  so  dis- 
tant shores ! 
See,  how  he  holds  them,  pointed  straight 
to  heaven. 

Fanning  the  air  with  the  eternal  pin- 
ions, 

That  do  not  moult  themselves  like 
mortal  hair ! " 
And  th^n,  as  nearer  and  more  near  us 
came 

The  Bird  of  Heaven,  more  glorious  he 
appeared, 

So  that  the  eye  could  not  sustain  his 
presence, 
But  down   I  cast  it  ;  and  he  came  to 
shore 

With  a  small  vessel,  gliding  swift  and 
light, 

So  that  the  water  swallowed  naught 
thereof. 
Upon  the  stem  stood  the  Celestial  Pilot ! 

Beatitude  seemed  written  in  his  face  ! 

And  more  than  a  hundred  spirits  sat 
within. 
•*  In  exUu  Israel  de  ^gypto  I " 

Thus  sang  they  all  together  in   one 
voice. 

With  whatso  in  that  Psalm  is  after 
written. 


Then  made  he  sign  of  holy  rood  upon 

them, 
Whereat  all  cast  themselves  upon  the 

shore, 
And  he  departed  swiftly  as  he  came. 


THE  TERRESTRIAL  PARADISE. 

FROM   DANTE.      PUKOATORIO,  XXVIII. 

LoNOiNO  already  to  search  in  and  round 

The  heavenly  forest,  dense  and  living, 
green, 

Which  tempered  to  the  eyes  the  new% 
bom  day, 
Withouten  more  delay  I  left  the  bank, 

Crossing   the  level    country  slowly, 
slowly, 

Over  the  soil,  that  everywhere  breathed 
fragrance. 
A  gently-breathing  air,  that  no  muta- 
tion 

Had  in  itself,  smote  me  upon  the  fore- 
bead. 

No  heavier  blow,  than  of  a  pleasant 
breeze. 
Whereat  the  tremulous  branches  readily 

Did  all  of  them  bow  downward  to- 
wards that  side 

Where  its  first  shadow  casts  th<s  Holy 
Mountain  ; 
Yet  not  from  their  upright  direction  bent 

So  that  the  little  birds  upon  their  tops 

Should  cease  the  practice  of  their  tune- 
ful art ; 
But,  with  full-throated  joy,  the  hours  of 
prime 

Singing  received  they  in  the  midst  of 
foUage 

That  made   monotonous    burden    to 
their  rhymes. 
Even  as  from  branch  to  branch  it  gath- 
ering swells, 

Thi'ough  the  pine  forests  on  the  uhore 
ofChiassi, 

When  iEolus  unlooses  the  Sirocco. 
Already  my  slow  steps  had  led  me  on 

Into  the  ancient  wood  so  far,  that  I 

Could  see  no  more  the  place  where  I 
had  entered. 
And  lo  !    my  further  course  cut  off  a 
river, 

Which,  towards  the  left  hand,  with  its 
little  waves, 

Bent  down  the  grass,  that  on  its  mar* 
gin  sprang. 


SPRING. 
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All  waters  that  on  earth  aM)6t  limpid 
are, 

Would  seem  to  have  within   them- 
selves some  mixture, 

Compared  with  that,  which  nothing 
doth  conceal, 
AUhooffh  it  moves  on  with  a  brown, 
brown  current. 

Under  the  shade  perpetna],  that  never 

Ray  of  the  sun  lets  in,  nor  of  the 
moon. 


BEATRICE. 

FROM  DANTE.    PURGATORIO,  XXX.,  XXXI. 

EvKN  as  the  Blessed,  at  the  final  sum- 
mons. 
Shall  rise  up  quickened,  each  one  from 

his  grave. 
Wearing  again  the  garments  of  the 
flesh, 
So^  upon  that  celestial  chariot, 
A  hundred  rose  ad  vootm  tarUi  senis^ 
Ministers  and  messengers  of  life  eter- 
nal. 
They  all  were  saying,  *  *  Benedicttcs  qui 

And  scattering  flowers  above  and  round 

about, 

Manibu$  o  date  lilia  plenU, 

Oft  have  I  seen,  at  the  approach  of  day. 

The  orient  sky  all  stained  with  roseate 

hues. 
And  the  other  heaven  vrith  light  serene 
adorned. 
And    the    sun's   face   uprising,    over- 
shadowed, 
So  that,  by  temperate   influence  of 

vapors. 
The  eye  sustained  his  aspect  for  long 
while  ; 
Thus  in  the  bosom  of  a  cloud  of  flowers. 
Which  from  those  hands  angelic  were 

thrown  up. 
And  down  descended  inside  and  with- 
out. 
With  crown  of  olive  o*er  a  snow-white 
veil, 
Appeared  a  lady,  under  a  green  man- 
tle. 
Vested  in  colors  of  the  living  flame. 


{< 
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Even  as  the  snow,   among  the  living 
rafters 
Upon  the  back  of  Italy,  congeals. 


Blown  on  and  beaten  by  5^1avonian 
winds. 
And  then,  dissolving,  filters  through  it- 
self. 

Whene'er  the  land,  that  loses  shadow, 
breathes. 

Like  as  a  taper  melts  before  a  fire. 
Even  such  I  was,  without  a  sigh  or  tear. 

Before  the  song  of  those  who  chime 
forever 

After   the    chiming   of   the   eternal 
spheres ; 
But,  when  I  heard  in  those  sweet  melo- 
dies 

Compassion  for  me,  more  than  had 
they  said, 

'*  0  wherefore,  ladv,  dost  thou  thus 
consume  him  f  ' 
The  ice,  that  was  about  my  heart  con- 
gealed. 

To  air  and  water  changed,  and,  in  my 
anffuish. 

Through  lips  and  eyes  came  gushing 
from  my  breast. 

•  •  ■  •  • 

Confusion  and  dismay,  together  mingled. 
Forced  such  a  feeble  **  Yes  ! "  out  of 

my  mouth. 
To  understand  it  one  had  need  of 

sight. 
Even  as  a  cross-bow  breaks,  when  't  is 

discharged, 
Too  tensely  drawn  the  bow-string  and 

the  bow, 
And  with  less  force  the  arrow  hits  the 

mark  ; 
So  I  gave  way  beneath  this  heavy  burden, 
Gushine  forth  into  bitter  tears  and 

sighs. 
And  the  voice,  fainting,  flagged  upon 

its  passage. 


SPRING. 

from   the   french  of  charles 
d'orlbans. 

xv.  century. 

Gentle  Spring  !  in  sunshine  clad. 
Well  dost  thou  thy  power  display  ! 

For  Winter  maketh  the  light  heart  sad. 
And  thou,  thou  makest  the  sad  heart 

gay- 
He  sees  thee,  and  calls  to  his  gloon^' 

train, 
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The  sleet,  and  the  snow,  and  the  wind, 

and  the  rain ; 
And  they  shrink  away,  and  they  flee  in 

fear, 
When  thy  merry  step  draws  near. 

Winter  giveth  the  fields  and  the  trees, 
so  old. 
Their  beards  of  icicles  and  snow  ; 
And  the  rain,  it  raineth  so  fast  and  cold, 
We  must  cower  over  the  embers  low  ; 
And,  snugly  housed  from  the  wind  and 

weather. 
Mope  like  birds  that  are  changinff  feather. 
But  the  stoitn  retires,  and  the  stcy  grows 
clear. 
When  thy  merry  step  draws  near. 

Winter  maketh  the  sun  in  the  gloomy 
sky 
Wrap  him  round  with  a  mantle  of 
cloud ; 
But,   Heaven   be   praised,  thy   step  is 
nigh; 
Thou    tearest    away    the    mournful 
shroud. 
And  the  earth  looks  bright,  and  Winter 

surly. 
Who  has  toiled  for  naught  both  late  and 

early. 
Is  banished  afar  by  the  new-bom  year. 
When  thy  merry  step  draws  near. 


THE  CHILD  ASLEEP. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

Sweet  babe  I  true  portrait  of  thy  father's 
face. 
Sleep  on  the  bosom  that  thy  lips  have 
pressed  I 
Sleep,   little  one  ;    and  closely,  gently 
place 
Thy  drowsy  eyelid  on  thy  mother's 
breast. 

IJpbn  that  tender  eye,  my  little  friend, 
Soft  sleep  shall  come,  that  cometh  not 
to  me ! 
I  watch  to  see  thee,  nourish  thee,  defend ; 
T  is  sweet  to  watch  for  thee,  alone  for 
thee  ! 

His  arms  fall  down  ;  sleep  sits  upon  his 
brow  ; 
His  eye  is  closed  ;  he  sleeps,  nor  dreams 
of  harm. 


Wore  not  his  cheek  the  apple's  ruddy 
glow. 
Would  you  not  say  he  slept  on  Death's 
cold  arm  ? 

Awake,  my  boy  !     I  tremble  with  af- 
fright! 
Awake,  and  chase  this  fatal  thought  \ 
Unclose 
Thine  eye  but  for  one  moment  on  the 
light! 
Even  at  the  price  of  thine,  give  me 
repose! 

Sweet  error  !   he  but  slept,   I   breathe 
again; 
Come,   gentle  dreams,   the   hour  of 
sleep  beguile ! 
0,  when  snail  he,  for  whom  I  sigh  in 
vain, 
Beside  me  wateh  to  see  thy  waking 
smile? 


THE  GRAVE. 

FROM   THE  ANGLO-SAXON. 

For  thee  was  a  house  built 
Ere  thou  wast  bom, 
For  thee  was  a  mould  meant 
Ere  thou  of  mother  camest. 
But  it  is  not  made  ready. 
Nor  its  depth  measured. 
Nor  is  it  seen 
How  long  it  shall  be. 
Now  I  bring  thee 
Where  thou  shalt  be  ; 
Now  1  shall  measure  thee, 
And  the  mould  afterwards. 

Thy  house  is  not 
Highly  timbered. 
It  IS  unhigh  and  low ; 
When  thou  art  therein. 
The  heel-ways  are  low, 
The  side-ways  unhigh. 
The  roof  is  built 
Thy  breast  full  nigh. 
So  thou  shalt  in  mould 
Dwell  full  cold, 
Dimly  and  dark. 

Doorless  is  that  house. 
And  dark  it  is  within  ; 
There  thou  art  fast  detained 
And  Death  hath  the  key. 


THE  HAPPIEST  LAND. 
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Loathsome  is  that  earth-house. 
And  grim  within  to  dwell. 
There  thou  shalt  dwell. 
And  worms  shall  divide  thee. 

Thus  thou  art  laid. 
And  leavest  thy  friends 
Thou  hast  no  friend, 
Who  will  come  to  thee, 
Who  will  ever  see 
How  that  house  pleaseth  thee  ; 
Who  will  ever  open 
The  door  for  thee. 
And  descend  after  thee  ; 
For  soon  thou  art  loathsome 
And  hateful  to  see. 


KING  CHRISTIAN. 

A  NATIONAL  SONG  OF  DENMARK. 

rmOU  THE  DANISH  OF  JOHANNES  EVALD. 

Kino  Christian  stood  by  the  lofty  mast 

In  mist  and  smoke ; 
His  sword  was  hammering  so  fast, 
Through    Gothic   helm    and   brain    it 

passed; 
Then  sank  each  hostile  hulk  and  mast. 

In  mist  and  smoke. 
*'  Fly  ! "  shouted  they,  **  fly,  he  who  can ! 
Who  braves  of  Denmark's  Christian 

The  stroke?" 

Nils  Juel  ^ve  heed  to  the  tempest's  roar. 

Now  is  the  hour  ! 
He  hoisted  his  blood-red  flag  once  more, 
And  smote  upon  the  foe  full  sore, 
And  shouted  loud,  through  the  tempest's 
roar, 

**  Now  is  the  hour  ! " 
"  Fly  !  "  shouted  they,  **  for  shelter  fly  ! 
Of  Denmark's  Juel  who  can  defy 

The  power  ?  ' 

North  Sea  !  a  glimpse  of  Wessel  rent 

Thy  murky  sky ! 
Then  chammons  to  thine  arms  were  sent ; 
Terror  and  Death  glared  where  he  went ; 
Frorn^  the  waves  was  heard  a  wail,  that 

^  rent 

Thy  murky  sky  ! 
From  Denmark,  thunders  Tordenskiol', 
Let  each  to  Heaven  commend  his  soul. 

And  fly  ! 


I  Path  of  the  Dane  to  fame  and  might ! 

Dark-rolling  wave ! 
Receive  thy  friend,  who,  scorning  flight 
Goes  to  meet  danger  with  despite. 
Proudly  as  thou  the  tempest's  might. 

Dark-rolling  wave  ! 
And  amid  pleasures  and  alarms, 
And  war  and  victory,  be  thine  arms 

My  grave  I 


THE  HAPPIEST  LAND. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

There  sat  one  day  in  qniet. 
By  an  alehouse  on  the  Rhine, 

Four  hale  and  hearty  fellows. 
And  drank  the  precious  wine. 

The  landlord's  daughter  filled  their  cups. 

Around  the  rustic  board  ; 
Then  sat  they  all  so  calm  and  still. 

And  spake  not  one  rude  word. 

But,  when  the  maid  departed, 

A  Swabian  raised  his  hand. 
And  cried,  all  hot  and  flushed  with  wine, 

**  Long  live  the  Swabian  land  ! 


**  The  greatest  kingdom  upon  earth 
Cannot  with  that  compare  ; 

With  all  the  stout  and  hardy  men 
And  the  nut-brown  maidens  there. 
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**  Ha  !  "  cried  a  Saxon,  laughinjj^. 
And  dashed  his  beard  with  wine  ; 

**  I  had  rather  live  in  Lapland, 
Than  that  Swabian  land  of  thine  ! 

"  The  goodliest  land  on  all  this  earth, 

It  is  the  Saxon  land  ! 
There  have  I  as  many  maidens 

As  fingers  on  this  hand  !  " 

"  Hold  your  tongues  1    both   Swabiau 
and  Saxon  ! " 

A  bold  Bohemian  cries  ; 
**  If  there  's  a  heaven  ujwn  this  earth, 

In  Bohemia  it  lies. 

• '  There  the  tailor  blows  the  flute, 
And  the  cobbler  blows  the  horn, 

And  the  miner  blows  the  bugle. 
Over  mountain  gorge  and  bourn.* 
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And  then  the  landlord's  daughter 
Up  to  heaven  raised  her  hand, 

And  said,  "  Ye  may  no  more  contend,  - 
There  lies  the  happiest  land  I " 

THE  WAVE. 

FROM  THB  GERMAN  OF  TIEDOB. 

"Whither,  thou  turbid  wave  ? 
Whither,  with  so  much  haste, 
As  if  a  thief  wert  thou  ?  ** 

**  I  am  the  Wave  of  Life, 
Stair.ed  with  my  margin's  dust ; 
From  the  struggle  and  the  strife 
Of  the  narrow  stream  I  fly 
To  the  Sea's  immensity. 
To  wash  from  me  the  slime 
Of  the  muddy  banks  of  Time." 

THE  DEAD. 

PROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  8T0CKMANN. 

How  they  so  softly  rest. 
All  they  the  holy  ones. 
Unto  whose  dwelling-place* 
Now  doth  my  soul  draw  near ! 
How  they  so  softly  rest, 
All  in  their  silent  graves. 
Deep  to  corruption 
Slowly  down-sinking ! 

And  they  no  longer  weep,' 
Here,  where  complaint  is  still ! 
And  thev  no  longer  feel, 
Here,  wnere  all  gladness  flies  ! 
And,  by  the  cypresses 
Softly  o'ershadowed. 
Until  the  Angel 
Calls  them,  they  slumber  ! 


THE  BIRD  AND  THE  SHIP. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN   OF  MT7LLER. 

The  rivers  rush  into  the  sea. 
By  castle  and  town  they  go  ; 
The  winds  behind  them  merrily 
Their  noisy  trumpets  blow. 

"  The  clouds  are  passing  far  and  high, 
We  little  birds  in  them  play  ; 

And  everything,  that  can  sing  and  fly, 
Goes  with  us,  and  far  away. 


'*  I  greet  thee,  bonny  boat !    Whither, 
or  whence, 
With  thy  fluttering  golden  band  ? "  — 
'*  I  greet  thee,  little  bird  !    To  the  wide 
sea 
I  haste  from  the  narrow  land. 

*  *  Full  and  swollen  is  every  sail ; 

I  see  no  longer  a  hill, 
I  have  trusted  all  to  the  sounding  galei, 

And  it  will  not  let  me  stand  still. 

"And  wilt  thou,  little  bird,  go  with  us? 

Thou  mayest  stand  on  the  mainmast 
tall. 
For  full  to  sinking  is  my  house 

With  merry  companions  all."  — 

**  I  need  not  and  seek  not  company. 
Bonny  boat,  I  can  sing  all  alone ; 

For  the  mainmast  tall  too  heavy  am  I, 
Bonny  boat,  I  have  wings  of  my  own. 

"High  over  the  sails,  high  over  the 
mast. 
Who  shall  gainsay  these  joys  ? 
When  thy  meiTy  companions  are  still,  at 
last. 
Thou  shalt  hear  the  sound  of   my 
voice. 

"Who  neither  may  rest,  nor  listen  may, 

God  bless  them  eveiy  one  ! 
I  dart  away,  in  the  bright  blue  day, 

And  the  golden  fields  of  the  sun. 

"  Thus  do  I  sing  my  merry  song. 
Wherever  the  four  winds  blow  ; 

And  this  same  song,  my  whole  life  long. 
Neither  Poet  nor  Printer  may  know. 


WHITHER? 

FROM  THE  GERMAN   OF  MITLLBB^ 

I  HEARD  a  brooklet  gushing 
From  its  rocky  fountain  near, 

Down  into  the  valley  rushing. 
So  fresh  and  wondrous  clear. 

I  know  not  what  came  o'er  me. 
Nor  who  the  counsel  gave  ; 

But  I  must  hasten  downward, 
All  with  my  pilgrim-stave  ; 

Downward,  and  ever  farther, 
And  ever  the  brook  beside  : 
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And  ever  fresher  murmured, 
And  erer  clearer,  the  tide. 

U  this  the  way  1  was  going  ? 

Whither.  0  brooklet  say  I 
Thou  hast,  with  thy  soft  murmur, 

Murmured  my  senses  away. 

What  do  I  say  of  a  murmur? 

That  can  no  murmur  be  ; 
T  is  the  water-nymphs,  that  are  singing 

Their  roundelays  under  me. 

Let  them  sing,   my  friend,    let   them 
murmur, 

And  wander  merrily  near ; 
The  wheels  of  a  mill  are  going 

Is  every  brooklet  clear. 


BEWARE ! 

FROM  THE  OBRMAK. 

I  KNOW  a  maiden  &ir  to  see. 

Take  care  ! 
She  can  both  false  and  friendly  be. 

Beware !     Beware ! 

Trust  her  not, 
She  is  fooling  thee ! 

She  has  two  eyes,  so  soft  and  brown. 

Take  care! 
She  fidres  a  side-glance  and  looks  down, 

beware !     £ware ! 

Trust  her  not, 
She  is  fooling  thee  1 

And  she  has  hair  of  a  golden  hue. 

Take  care ! 
And  what  she  says,  it  is  not  true, 

Beware !     Bieware ! 

Trust  her  not. 
She  is  fooling  thee ! 

She  has  a  bosom  as  white  as  snow, 

Take  care ! 
She  knows  how  much  it  is  best  to  show. 

Beware !    Beware ! 

Trust  her  not. 
She  is  fooling  thee  ! 

She  sdveB  thee  a  garland  woven  fair, 

Take  care  ! 
It  is  a  fool's-cap  for  thee  to  wear, 

Beware  !     Beware ! 

Trust  her  not. 
She  is  fooling  thee  1 


SONG  OF  THE   BELL. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

Bell  !  thou  soundest  merrily, 
When  the  bridal  party 

To  the  church  doth  hie ! 
Bell !  thou  soundest  solemnly. 
When,  on  Sabbath  morning. 

Fields  deserted  lie ! 

Bell !  thou  soundest  merrily  ; 
Tellest  thou  at  evening, 

Bed-time  draweth  nigh ! 
Bell !  thou  soundest  mournfully, 
Tellest  thou  the  bitter 

Parting  hath  gone  by  ! 

Say  !  how  canst  thou  mourn  ? 
How  canst  thou  rejoice  1 

Thou  art  but  metal  dull ! 
And  yet  all  our  sorrowings, 
And  all  our  rejoicings. 

Thou  dost  feel  them  all  t 


God  hath  wonders  many. 
Which  we  cannot  fathom. 

Placed  within  thy  form  I 
When  the  heart  is  sinking. 
Thou  alone  canst  raise  it. 

Trembling  in  the  storm ! 


THE  CASTLE  BY  THE  SEA. 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  UHLAND. 

"  Hast  thou  seen  that  lordly  castle. 

That  Castle  bv  the  Sea  ? 
Golden  and  red  above  it 

The  clouds  float  goi^geously. 

**  And  fain  it  would  stoop  downward 
To  the  mirror*!d  wave  below  ; 

And  fain  it  would  soar  upward 
In  the  evening's  crimson  glow." 

**  Well  have  I  seen  that  castle. 

That  Castle  by  the  Sea, 
And  the  moon  above  it  standing, 

And  the  mist  rise  solemnly." 

'  *  The  winds  and  the  waves  of  ocean, 
Had  they  a  merry  chime  f 
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Didst  thou  hear,  from  those  lofty  cham- 
bers, 
The  harp  and  the  minstreUs  rhyme  ? " 

**  The  winds  and  the  waves  of  ocean, 

They  rested  quietly, 
Bat  I  heard  on  the  ^e  a  sound  of  wail, 

And  tears  came  to  mine  eye." 

**  And  sawest  thou  on  the  turrets 
The  King  and  his  royal  bride  ? 

And  the  wave  of  their  crimson  mantles  ? 
And  the  golden  crown  of  pride  ? 

**  Led  they  not  forth,  in  rapture, 

A  beauteous  maiden  there  ? 
Resplendent  as  the  morning  sun, 

Beaming  with  golden  hair  ? " 

"Well  saw  1  the  ancient  parents, 
Without  the  crown  of  pride  ; 

Thgr  were  moving  slow,  in  weeds  of  woe, 
No  maiden  was  by  their  side  ! " 


THE  BLACK   KNIGHT. 

FROM  THK  GERMAN  OF  UULAND. 

T  WAS  Pentecost,  the  Feast  of  Gladness, 
When  woods  and  fields  put  otf  all  sad- 
ness. 

Thus  began  the  King  and  spake : 
**  So  from  the  halls 
Of  ancient  Hofburg's  walls, 

A  luxuriant  Spnng  shall  break." 

Drums  and  trumpets  echo  loudly, 
Wave  the  crimson  banners  proudly. 

From  balcony  the  King  looked  on  ; 
In  the  play  of  spears, 
Fell  all  the  cavaliers, 

Before  the  monarch's  stalwart  son. 

To  the  barrier  of  the  fight 
Rode  at  last  a  sable  Knight. 

**  Sir  Knight !  your  name  and  scutch- 
eon, say ! " 
"Should  I  speak  it  here. 
Ye  would  stand  aghast  with  fear  ; 

I  am  a  Prince  of  mighty  sway  !  " 


When  he  rode  into  the  lists, 
The   arch   of  heaven  grew  black 
mists. 
And  the  castle  'gan  to  rock  ; 
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At  the  first  blow. 
Fell  the  youth  from  saddle-bow, 
Hardly  rises  from  the  shock. 

Pipe  and  viol  call  the  dances. 
Torch -light    through    the    high    halU 
glances ; 

Waves  a  mighty  shadow  in  ; 
With  manner  oland 
Doth  ask  the  maiden's  hand. 

Doth  with  her  the  dance  b^n. 

Danced  in  sable  iron  sai-k. 
Danced  a  measure  weird  and  dark, 

Coldly  clasped  her  limbs  around  ; 
From  breast  and  hair 
Down  fall  from  her  the  fair 

Flowerets,  faded,  to  the  ground. 

To  the  sumptuous  banquet  came 
Every  Knignt  and  every  Dame ; 

'Twixt    son    acd    daughter    all    dis- 
traught. 
With  mournful  mind 
The  ancient  King  reclined. 

Gazed  at  them  in  silent  thought. 

Pale  the  children  both  did  look, 
But  the  guest  a  beaker  took  : 

**  Golden  wine  Mrill  make  you  whole  !  * 
The  children  drank, 
Gave  many  a  courteous  thank  : 

"  0,  that  draught  was  very  cool  I  " 

Each  the  father's  breast  embraces, 
Son  and  daughter ;  and  their  faces 

Colorless  grow  utterly ; 
Whichever  way 
Looks  the  feai*-struck  father  gray. 

He  beholds  his  children  die. 

**  Woe  !  the  blessed  children  both 
Takest  thou  in  the  joy  of  youth  ; 

Take  nie,  too,  the  joyless  father  !  " 
Spake  the  grim  Guest, 
From  his  hollow,  cavernous  breast  : 

**  Roses  in  the  spring  I  gather  I " 


SONG  OF  THE   SILENT   LAND. 

FROM   THE  GERMAN   OF  8ALIS. 

Into  the  Silent  Land  ! 

Ah  !  who  shall  lead  us  thither  ? 


THE  SKELETON   IN   AKMOa 
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Clouds  in  the  evening  sky  more  darkly 

gather, 
And  shattered  wrecks  lie  thicker  on  the 

strand. 
MTho  leads  us  with  a  gentle  hand 
Thither,  0  thither, 
Into  the  Silent  Land  ? 

hito  the  Silent  Land  ! 

To  yon,  ye  boundless  regions 

Of  all  jierfection  !  Tender  morning- 
visions 

Of  beauteous  souls  !  The  Future's  pledge 
and  band  ! 

Who  in  Life's  battle  firm  doth  stand, 

Shall  bear  Hope's  tender  blossoms 

Into  the  Silent  Land  ! 

0  Land  !     0  Land  ! 

For  all  the  broken-hearted 

The  mildest  herald  by  our  fate  allotted, 

Beckons,  and  with  inverted  torch  doth 

stand 
To  lead  us  with  a  gentle  hand 
To  the  land  of  the  great  Departed, 
Into  the  Silent  Land  ! 


L' EN  VOL 

Ye  voices,  that  arose 

After  the  Evening's  close. 

And  whispered  to  my  restless  heart  repose ! 

Go,  breathe  it  in  the  ear 

Of  all  who  doubt  and  fear. 

And  say  to  them,  **  Be  of  good  cheei  I  * 

Ye  sounds,  so  low  and  calm. 

That  in  the  groves  of  balm 

Seemed  to  me  like  an  angel's  psalm  1 

Go,  mingle  yet  once  more 

With  the  perpetual  roar 

Of  the.pine  forest,  dark  and  hoar  I 

Tongues  of  the  dead,  not  lost. 
But  speaking  from  death's  frost. 
Like  hery  tongues  at  Pentecost  1 

Glimmer,  as  funeral  lamps. 
Amid  the  chills  and  damps 
Of  the  vast  plain  where  Death  encamps  1 


BALLADS 


AND  OTHER  POEMS. 


THE  SKELETON   IN  ARMOR. 

"  Speak  !  speak  !  thou  fearfiil  guest ! 
Who,  with  tny  hollow  breast 
Still  in  rude  armor  drest, 

Comest  to  daunt  me  I 
Wrapt  not  in  Eastern  balms, 
But  with  thy  fleshless  palms 
Stretched,  as  if  asking  alms. 

Why  dost  thou  haunt  me  ?  ** 

Then,  from  those  cavernous  eyes 
Pale  flashes  seemed  to  rise, 
As  when  the  Northern  skies 

Gleam  in  December ; 
And,  like  the  water's  flow 
Under  December's  snow. 
Came  a  dull  voice  of  woe 

From  the  heart's  chamber. 

"I  was  a  "Viking  old  ! 

My  deeds,  though  manifold, 


No  Skald  in  song  has  told. 

No  Saga  taught  thee  ! 
Take  heed,  that  in  thy  verse 
Thou  dost  the  tale  rehearse, 
Else  dread  a  dead  man's  curse ; 

For  this  I  soaght  thee. 

**  Far  in  the  Northern  Land, 
By  the  wild  Baltic's  strand, 
I,  with  my  childish  hand, 

Tamed  the  gerfalcon  ; 
And,  with  my  skates  fast-bound. 
Skimmed  the  half-frozen  Sound, 
That  the  poor  whimpering  hound 

Trembled  to  walk  on. 

*'Oft  to  his  frozen  lair 
Tracked  I  the  grisly  bear, 
While  from  my  path  the  hare 
Fled  like  a  sliadow  ; 
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Oft  through  the  forest  dark 
Followed  the  were-wolfs  bark, 
Until  the  soaring  lark 
Sang  from  the  meadow. 

**  But  when  1  older  grew, 
Joining  a  corsair's  crew. 
O'er  tlie  dark  sea  I  flew 

With  the  marauders. 
Wild  was  the  life  we  led  ; 
Many  the  souls  that  sped» 
Many  the  hearts  that  oled. 

By  our  stem  orders. 

"Man>  a  wassail-bout 
Wore  the  long  Winter  out ; 
Often  our  midnight  shout 

Set  the  cocks  crowing. 
As  we  the  Berserk's  tale 
Measured  in  cups  of  ale. 
Draining  the  oaken  pail, 

Filled  to  o'erflowing. 

**  Once  as  1  told  in  glee 
Tales  of  the  stormy  sea. 
Soft  eyes  did  gaze  on  me, 

Burning  yet  tender ; 
And  as  the  white  stars  shine 
On  the  dark  Norway  pine. 
On  that  dark  heart  ofmine 

Fell  their  soft  splendor. 

*'I  wooed  the  blue-eyed  maid. 
Yielding,  yet  half  afraid. 
And  in  the  forest's  shade 

Our  vows  were  plighted. 
Under  its  loosened  vest 
Fluttered  her  little  breast, 
Like  birds  within  their  nest 

By  the  hawk  frighted. 

•*  Bright  in  her  father's  hall 
Shields  gleamed  upon  the  wall. 
Loud  dang  the  minstrels  all, 

Chanting  his  glory  ; 
When  of  old  Hildebrand 
I  asked  his  daughter's  hand. 
Mute  did  the  minstrels  stand 

To  hear  my  story. 

**  While  the  brown  ale  he  quaffed, 
Loud  then  the  champion  laughed. 
And  as  the  wind-gusts  waft 

The  sea-foam  brightly, 
So  the  loud  laugh  of  scorn, 
Out  of  those  li)>s  unshorn, 
From  the  deep  drinking-horn 

Blew  the  foam  lightly. 


**  She  was  a  Prince's  child. 

I  but  a  Vikinc  wild. 

And  though  she  blushed  and  smiled 

1  was  discarded  ! 
Should  not  the  dove  so  white 
Follow  the  sea-mew's  flight. 
Why  did  they  leave  that  night 

Her  nest  unguarded  ? 

**  Scarce  had  I  put  to  sea. 
Bearing  the  maid  with  me. 
Fairest  of  all  was  she 

Among  the  Norsemen  I 
When  on  the  white  sea-strand, 
Waving  his  armed  hand, 
Saw  we  old  Hildebrand, 

With  twenty  horsemen. 

**  Then  launched  they  to  the  blasts 
Bent  like  a  reed  each  mast. 
Yet  we  were  gaining  fast, 

When  the  wind  failed  us  ; 
And  with  a  sudden  flaw 
Came  round  the  gusty  Skaw, 
So  that  our  foe  we  saw 

Laugh  as  he  hailed  us. 

**  And  as  to  catch  the  gale 
Round  veered  the  flapping  sail, 
Death  !  was  the  helmsman's  hail. 

Death  without  quarter  ! 
Mid-ships  with  iron  keel 
Struck  we  her  ribs  of  steel ; 
Down  her  black  hulk  did  reel 

Through  the  black  water  ! 

"As  with  his  wings  aslant. 
Sails  the  fierce  cormorant. 
Seeking  some  rocky  haunt, 

With  his  prey  laden. 
So  toward  the  open  main. 
Beating  to  sea  again. 
Through  the  wild  hurricane. 

Bore  I  the  maiden. 

**  Three  weeks  we  westward  bore. 
And  when  the  storm  was  o'er» 
Cloud-like  we  saw  the  shore 

Stretching  to  leeward ; 
There  for  my  lady's  bower 
Built  I  the  lofty  tower. 
Which,  to  this  very  hour. 

Stands  looking  seaward. 

*'  There  lived  we  many  years  ; 
Time  dried  the  maiden's  tears  ; 
She  had  forgot  her  fears, 
She  was  a  mother  : 
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Death  closed  her  mild  blue  eyes, 
Under  that  tower  she  lies  ; 
Ne'er  shall  the  sun  arise 
On  such  another  ! 

*'  Still  grew  my  bosom  then 
Still  as  a  stagnant  fen  ! 
Hateful  to  me  were  men, 

The  sunlight  hateful ! 
In  the  vast  forest  here, 
Clad  in  my  warlike  gear, 
Fell  I  upon  my  spear, 

O,  death  was  grateful ! 

"  Thus,  seamed  with  many  scars, 
Bursting  these  prison  bars. 
Up  to  ite  native  stars 

My  soul  ascended ! 
There  from  the  flowing  bowl 
Deep  drinks  the  warrior's  soul, 
Skoal  I  to  the  Northland  !  skoal! 

Thus  the  tale  ended. 


THE  WRECK  OF  THE  HESPERUS. 

It  was  the  schooner  Hesperus, 
That  sailed  the  wintry  sea  ; 

And  the  skipper  had  taken  his  little 
daughter. 
To  bear  him  company. 

Bine  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy-flax. 
Her  cheeks  like  the  dawn  of  day, 

And  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawthorn 
buds. 
That  ope  in  the.  month  of  May. 

The  skipper  he  stood  beside  the  helm. 
His  pipe  was  in  his  mouth. 

And  he  watched  how  the  veering  flaw 
did  blow 
The  smoke  now  West,  now  South. 

Then  up  and  spake  an  old  Sail6r, 
Had  sailed  to  the  Spanish  Main, 
I  pray  thee,  put  into  yonder  port, 
For  I  fear  a  hurricane. 
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Last  night,  the  moon  had  a  golden 
ring. 

And  to-night  no  moon  we  see  !  " 
The  skipper,  he  blew  a  whiff  from  his 
pipe. 
And  a  scornful  laugh  laughed  he. 

Colder  and  louder  blew  the  wind, 
A  gale  from  the  Northeast, 


The  snow  fell  hissing  in  the  bnne. 

And  the  billows  frothed  like  yeast. 

Down  came  the  storm,  and  smote  amain 
The  vessel  in  its  strength  ; 

She  shuddered  and  paused,  like  a  fright- 
ed steed, 
Then  leaped  her  cable's  length. 

"Come  hither  !  come  hither  !  my  littk 
daught^. 

And  do  not  tremble  so  ; 
For  I  can  weather  the  roughest  gale 

That  ever  wind  did  blow." 

He  wrapped  her  warm  in  his  seaman's 
coat 

Against  the  stinging  blast  ; 
He  cut  a  rope  from  a  broken  spar, 

And  bound  her  to  the  mast. 

**0  father  !  I  hear  the  church-bells  ring, 

0  say,  what  may  it  be  ? " 
**'Tis  a    fog-bell    on    a    rock-bound 
coast  r'  — 

And  he  steered  for  the  open  sea. 

**  0  father  !  I  hear  the  sound  of  guns, 

0  say,  what  may  it  be  ? " 
**  Some  ship  in  distress,  that  cannot  live 

In  such  an  angry  sea  ! " 

'  *  0  father  !  I  see  a  gleaming  light, 

0  sav,  what  may  it  be  ?  " 
But  the  father  answered  never  a  word, 

A  frozen  corpse  was  he. 

Lashed  to  the  helm,  all  stifl"  and  stark. 
With  his  face  turned  to  the  skies. 

The  lantern  gleamed  through  the  gleam 
ing  snow 
On  his  fixed  and  glassy  eyes. 

Then  the  maiden  clas[)ed  her  hands  ani^ 
prayed 
That  sav^  she  might  be  ; 
And  she  thought  of  Christ,  who  stilled 
the  wave, 
On  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 

And  fast  through  the  midnight  dark  and 
drear. 
Through   the   whistling  sleet  and 
snow, 
Like  a  sheeted  ghost,  the  vessel  swept 
Tow'rds  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe 
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And  ever  the  fitful  ffusts  between 
A  sound  came  From  the  land  ; 

\t  waa  the  sound  of  the  trampling  surf 
On  the  rocks  and  the  hard  sea-sand. 

The  breakers  were  right  beneath  her  bows, 
She  drifted  a  dreary  wreck, 

And  a  whooping  billow  swept  the  crew 
Like  icicles  from  her  deck. 

She  struck  where  the  white  and  fleecy 
waves 

Looked  soft  as  carded  wool, 
But  the  cruel  it>ck8,  they  gored  her  side 

Like  the  horns  of  an  angry  bull. 

Her  rattlinff  shrouds,  all  sheathed  in  ice. 
With  tne  masts  went  by  the  board  ; 

Like  a  vessel  of  fflass,  she  stove  and  sank, 
Ho  !  ho  !  the  breakers  roared  1 

At  daybreak,  on  the  bleak  sea-beach, 

A  fisherman  stood  aghast. 
To  see  the  form  of  a  maiden  fair. 

Lashed  close  to  a  drifting  mast. 

The  salt  sea  was  frozen  on  her  breast. 
The  salt  tears  in  her  eyes  ; 

And  he  saw  her  hair,  like  the  brown  sea- 
weed. 
On  the  billows  fall  and  rise. 

Such  was  the  wreck  of  the  Hesperus, 
In  the  midnight  and  the  snow  ! 

Christ  save  us  all  from  a  death  like  this, 
On  the  reef  of  Norman's  Woe  ! 


THE  LUCK  OF  EDEN  HALL. 

FBOM  THE  GERMAN  OF  UHLAND. 

Op  Edenhall,  the  youthful  Lord 
Bids  sound  the  festal  trumpet's  call ; 
He  rises  at  the  banauet  board. 
And  cries,  *mid  the  drunken  revellers^all, 
**  Now  bring  me  the  Luck  of  Edenhall  I  " 

The  butler  hears  the  words  with  pain, 
The  house's  oldest  seneschal, 
Takes  slow  from  its  silken  cloth  again 
The  drinking-glass  of  crystal  tall ; 
They  call  it  The  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

Then   said   the   Lord  :  **  This  glass  to 

praise, 
Fill  with  red  wine  from  Portugal !  " 


The  graybeard    with    trembling    hand 

obeys ; 
A  purple  light  shines  over  all. 
It  beams  from  the  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

Then  speaks  the  I^ord,  and  waves  it  light : 
**  This  glass  of  flashing  crystal  tall 
Gave  to  my  sires  the  Fountain -Sprite  ; 
She  wrote  in  it,  I/this  glass  doth  fall, 
Faretcell  then,  0  Luck  of  Edenhall  / 

"  'T  was  right  a  goblet  the  Fate  should  lie 
Of  the  joyous  race  of  Edenhall  ! 
Deep  draughts  drink  we  right  willingly ; 
And  willingly  ring,  with  merry  call, 
Kling !  klang !    to  the  Luck  of  Eden- 
hall r 

First  rises  it  deep,  and  full,  antl  mild, 
Like  to  the  song  of  a  nightingale  ; 
Then  like  the  roar  of  a  torrent  inild  ; 
Then  mutters  at  last  like  the  thunder's 

fall, 
The  glorious  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

'  *  For  its  keeper  takes  a  race  of  might, 
The  fragile  goblet  of  crystal  tall ; 
It  has  lasted  longer  than  is  tight ; 
Kling  !    klang  !  —  with  a  harder  blow 

than  all 
Will  I  try  the  Luck  of  EdenhaU  ! " 

As  the  goblet  ringing  flies  apart, 
Suddenly  cracks  the  vaulted  hall ; 
And  through  the  rift,  the  ¥rild  dames 

start; 
The  guests  in  du»t  are  scattered  all, 
With  the  breaking  Luck  of  Edenhall ! 

In  storms  the  foe,  with  fire  and  sword  ; 
He  in  the  night  had  scaled  the  wall, 
Slain  by  the  sword  lies  the  youthful 

Lord, 
But  holds  in  his  hand  the  crystal  tall, 
The  shattered  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

On  the  morrow  the  butler  gropes  alone, 
The  graybeard  in  the  desert  hall, 
He  seeks  his  Lord's  burnt  skeleton. 
He  seeks  in  the  dismal  ruin's  fall 
The  shards  of  the  Luck  of  Edenhall. 

'*The  stone  wall,"  saith  he,  "doth  fall 

aside, 
Down  must  the  stately  columns  fall  ; 
Glass  is  this  earth's  Luck  and  Pride  ; 
In  atoms  shall  fall  this  earthly  ball 
One  day  like  the  Luck  of  Edenhall  ! " 
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THE  ELECTED  KNIGHT. 

FROM  THE  DANISH. 

8iB  Olttb  he  rideth  over  the  plain, 
Foil  seren  miles  broad  and  seven  miles 
wide, 
But  never,  ah  never  can  meet  with  the 
man 
A  tilt  with  him  dare  ride. 


He  saw  nnder  the  hillside 
A  Knight  full  well  eauipped  ; 

His  steedwas  black,  hb  helm  was  barred ; 
He  was  riding  at  full  speed. 

He  wore  upon  his  spurs 

Twelve  little  «)laen  birds  ; 
Anon  he  spurred  his  steed  with  a  clang, 

And  there  sat  all  the  birds  and  sang. 

He  wore  upon  his  mail 
Twelve  uttle  golden  wheels  ; 

Anon  in  eddies  the  wild  wind  blew, 
And  round  and  round  the  wheels  they 
flew. 

He  wore  before  his  breast 
4  lance  that  was  poised  in  rest ; 

And  it  was  sharper  than  diamond-stone, 
It  made  Sir  Oluf  s  heart  to  groan. 

He  wore  upon  his  helm 
A  wreath  of  ruddy  gold ; 


And  that  gave  him  the  Maidens  Three, 
The  youngest  was  fair  to  behold. 

Sir  Oluf  questioned  the  Knight  effcsoon 
If  he  were  come  from  heaven  down  ; 

**  Art  thou  Christ  of  Heaven,"  quoth  he, 
**  So  will  I  yield  me  unto  thee." 

**  I  am  not  Christ  the  Great, 
Thou  shalt  not  yield  thee  yet ; 

I  am  an  Unknown  Knight, 
Three  modest  Maidens  have  me  be- 
dight." 

"  Art  thou  a  Knight  elected, 

And  have  three  Maidens  thee  bedight ; 
So  shalt  thou  ride  a  tilt  this  day. 

For  all  the  Maidens'  honor  i 

The  first  tilt  they  together  rode 
They  put  their  stcids  to  the  test ; 

The  second  tilt  they  together  rode. 
They  proved  their  manhood  best 

The  third  tilt  they  together  rode, 
Neither  of  them  would  yield  ; 

The  fourth  tilt  they  together  rode, 
They  both  fell  on  the  field. 

Now  lie  the  lords  upon  the  plain. 
And  their  blood  runs  unto  death  ; 

Now  sit  the  Maidens  in  the  high  towei; 
The  youngest  sorrows  till  death. 
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FROM  THE  SWEDISH   OF  BISHOP  TEON^. 

Pknteoost,  day  of  rejoicing,  had  come.     The  church  of  the  village 

Gleaming  stood  in  the  morning's  sheen.     On  the  spire  of  the  belfry. 

Decked  with  a  brazen  cock,  the  friendly  flames  of  tne  Spring-sun 

Glanced  like  the  tongues  of  fire,  beheld  by  Apostles  aforetime. 

Clear  was  the  heaven  and  blue,  and  May,  with  her  cap  crowned  with  roses, 

Stood  in  her  holiday  dress  in  the  fields,  and  the  wind  and  the  brooklet 

Murmured  gladness  and  peace,  God's-peace  !  with  lips  rosy-tinted 

Whispered  the  race  of  the  flowers,  ana  merry  on  balancing  branches 

Birds  were  singing  their  carol,  a  jubilant  hymn  to  the  Highest. 

Swept  and  clean  was  the  churehyard.     Adorned  like  a  leaf-woven  arbor 

Stood  its  old-fashioned  gate  ;  and  within  upon  each  cross  of  iron 

Hung  was  a  fragrant  garland,  new  twined  by  the  hands  of  affection. 

Even  the  dial,  that  stood  on  a  mound  among  the  departed, 

(There  full  a  hundred  years  had  it  stood,)  was  embellished  with  blossoma 

like  to  tiie  patriarch  hoary,  the  sage  of  his  kith  and  the  hamlet, 

Who  on  his  birthday  is  crowned  by  children  and  children's  children. 
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So  stood  the  ancltsnt  prophet,  and  mute  with  his  pencil  of  iron 

Marked  on  the  tablet  of  stone,  and  measured  the  time  and  its  changes, 

While  all  around  at  his  feet,  an  eternity  slumbered  in  quiet. 

Also  the  church  within  was  adorned,  for  this  was  the  season 

When  tJie  young,  their  parents'  hope,  and  the  loved-oues  of  heaven. 

Should  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  renew  the  vows  of  their  baptism. 

Therefore  each  nook  and  comer  was  swept  and  cleaned,  and  the  dust  waa 

Blown  from  the  walls  and  ceiling,  and  from  the  oil-painted  benches. 

There  stood  the  church  like  a  garden  ;  the  Feast  of  the  Leafy  Pavilionf 

Saw  we  in  living  presentment.     From  noble  arms  on  the  church  wall 

Grew  forth  a  cluster  of  leaves,  and  the  preacher's  pulpit  of  oak-wood 

Budded  once  more  anew,  as  aforetime  the  rod  before  Aaron. 

Wreathed  thereon  was  the  Bible  with  leaves,  and  the  dove,  washed  with  silver, 

Under  its  canopy  fastened,  had  on  it  a  necklace  of  wind-flowers. 

But  in  front  of  the  choir,  round  the  altar-piece  painted  by  Horberg, 

Crept  a  ffarland  gigantic  ;  and  bright-curling  tresses  of  angels 

Peeped,  like  the  sun  from  a  cloud,  from  out  of  the  shadowv  leaf- work. 

Likewise  the  lustre  of  brass,  new-polished,  blinked  from  the  ceiling, 

And  for  lights  there  were  lilies  of  Pentecost  set  in  the  sockets. 

Loud  rang  the  bells  already  ;  the  thronging  crowd  was  assembled 
Far  from  valleys  and  hills,  to  list  to  the  holy  preaching. 
flark  I  then  roll  forth  at  once  the  mighty  tones  of  the  oigan, 
Hover  like  voices  from  God,  aloft  like  invisible  spirits. 
Like  as  Elias  in  heave\i,  when  he  cast  from  off  him  his  mantle, 
60  cast  off  the  soul  its  garments  of  earth  ;  and  with  one  voice 
Chimed  in  the  congregation,  and  sang  an  anthem  immortal 
Of  the  sublime  Wfllin,  of  David's  harp  in  the  North-land 
Tuned  to  the  choral  of  Luther  ;  the  song  on  its  mighty  pinions 
Took  every  living  soul,  and  lifted  it  gently  to  heaven, 
And  each  face  did  shine  like  the  Holy  One's  face  upon  Tabor. 
Lo  !  there  entered  then  into  the  church  the  Reverend  Teacher. 
Father  he  hight  and  he  was  in  the  parish  ;  a  Christianly  plainness 
Clothed  from  his  head  to  his  feet  the  old  man  of  seventy  winters. 
Friendly  was  he  to  behold,  and  glad  as  the  heralding  angel 
Walked  he  among  the  crowds,  but  still  a  contemplative  grandeur 
Lay  on  his  forehead  as  clear  as  on  moss-covered  gravestone  a  sunbeam. 
As  in  his  inspiration  (an  evening  twilight  that  faintly 
Gleams  in  the  human  soul,  even  now,  from  the  day  of  creation) 
Th*  Artist,  the  friend  of  heaven,  imagines  Saint  John  when  in  Patmos, 
Gray,  with  his  eyes  uplifted  to  heaven,  so  seemed  then  the  old  man ; 
Such  was  the  glance  of  his  eye,  and  such  were  his  tresses  of  silver. 
All  the  congregation  arose  in  the  pews  that  w^ere  numbered. 
But  with  a  coi^ial  look,  to  the  rignt  and  the  left  hand,  the  old  man 
Nodding  all  hail  and  peace,  disappeared  in  the  innermost  chancel. 

Simply  and  solemnly  now  proceeded  the  Christian  service. 
Singing  and  prayer,  and  at  last  an  ardent  discourse  from  the  old  man. 
Many  a  moving  word  and  warning,  that  out  of  the  heart  came, 
Fell  like  the  dew  of  the  morning,  like  manna  on  those  in  the  desert. 
Then,  when  all  was  finished,  the  Teacher  re-entered  the  chancel, 
Followed  therein  by  the  young.     The  boys  on  the  righ  t  had  their  placee^ 
Delicate  figures,  with  close-curling  hair  and  cheeks  rosy-blooming. 
But  on  the  left  of  these  there  stood  the  tremulous  lilies. 
Tinged  with  the  blushing  light  of  the  dawn,  the  diffident  maidens,  — 
Folding  their  hands  in  prayer,  and  their  eyes  cast  down  on  the  pavement 
Now  coiue,  with  question  and  answer,  the  catechism.     In  the  lieginning 
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Answered  the  children  with  troubled  and  faltering  voice,  bnt  the  old  maii'i 

Glances  of  kindness  encouraged  them  soon,  and  the  doctrines  eternal 

Flowed,  like  the  waters  of  fountains,  so  clear  from  lips  unpolluted. 

Each  time  the  answer  was  closed,  and  as  oft  as  they  named  the  Redeemer, 

Lowly  louted  the  boys,  and  lowly  the  maidens  all  courtesied. 

Friendly  the  Teacher  stood,  like  an  angel  of  li^ht  there  among  them; 

And  to  the  children  explained  the  holy,  the  highest,  in  few  words, 

Thorough,  yet  simple  and  clear,  for  sublimity  always  is  simple. 

Both  in  sermon  and  song,  a  child  can  seize  on  its  meaning. 

E'en  as  the  green-growing  bud  unfolds  when  Springtide  approaches^ 

LMd  by  leaf  puts  rorth,  and  wanned,  by  the  radiant  sunshine. 

Blushes  with  purple  and  gold,  till  at  last  the  perfected  blossom 

Opens  its  odorous  chalice,  and  rocks  with  its  crown  in  the  breezes, 

So  was  unfolded  here  the  Christian  lore  of  salvation. 

Line  by  line  from  the  soul  of  childhood.     The  fathers  and  mothers 

Stood  behind  them  in  tears,  and  were  glad  at  the  well-worded  answer. 

Now  went  the  old  man  up  to  the  altar ;  — and  straightway  transfigured 
(So  did  it  seem  unto  me)  was  then  the  affectionate  Teacher. 
Like  the  Lord's  Prophet  sublime,  and  awful  as  Death  and  as  Judgment 
Stood  he,  the  Ood-commissioned,  the  soul-searcher,  earthward  descending; 
Glances,  sharp  as  a  sword,  into  hearts  that  to  him  were  transparent 
Sho*"  he  ;  his  voice  was  detp,  was  low  like  the  thunder  afar  off. 
So  on  a  sudden  transfigured  he  stood  there,  he  spake  and  he  questioned 

"This  is  the  faith  of  the  Fathers,  the  faith  the  Apostles  delivered. 
This  is  moreover  the  faith  whereunto  I  baptized  you,  while  still  ye 
Lay  on  your  mothers*  breasts,  and  nearer  the  portals  of  heaven. 
Slumbering  received  you  then  the  Holy  Church  in  its  bosom  ; 
Wakened  rrom  sleep  are  ye  now,  and  the  light  in  its  radiant  splendor 
Downward  rains  from  the  heaven  ;  —  to-day  on  the  threshold  of  childhood 
Kindly  she  frees  you  again,  to  examine  and  make  your  election. 
For  she  knows  naught  of  compulsion,  and  only  conviction  desireth. 
This  is  the  hour  of  your  trial,  the  tuming-noint  of  existence. 
Seed  for  the  coming  days  ;  without  revocation  departeth 
Now  from  your  lips  the  confession  ;  Bethink  ye,  before  ye  make  answer  I 
Think  not,  0  think  not  with  guile  to  deceive  the  questioning  Teacher. 
Sharp  is  his  eye  to-day,  and  a  curse  ever  rests  upon  falsehood. 
Enter  not  with  a  lie  on  Life's  journey  ;  the  multitude  hears  you, 
Brothers  and  sisters  and  parents,  what  dear  upon  earth  is  and  holy 
Standeth  before  your  sight  as  a  witness  ;  the  Judge  everlasting 
Looks  from  the  sun  down  upon  you,  and  angels  in  waiting  beside  him 
Grave  your  confesoion  in  letters  of  fire  upon  tablets  etemS. 
Thus,  then,  —  believe  ye  in  God,  in  the  Father  who  this  world  created  ? 
Him  who  redeemed  it,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  where  both  are  united  ? 
Will  ye  promise  me  here,  (a  holy  promise !)  to  cherish 
God  more  than  all  things  earthly,  and  every  man  as  a  brother  ? 
Will  ye  promise  me  here,  to  confirm  your  faith  by  your  living, 
Th*  heavenly  faith  of  affection  !  to  hope,  to  foigive,  and  to  suffer, 
Be  what  it  may  your  condition,  and  walk  before  God  in  uprightness  • 
Will  ye  promise  me  this  before  God  and  man  ? "  —  With  a  clear  voice 
Answerea  the  young  men  Yes  !  and  Yes !  with  lips  softly-breathing 
Answered  the  maidens  eke.     Then  dissolved  from  the  brow  of  the  Teacher 
Clouds  with  the  lightnings  therein,  and  he  spake  in  accents  more  gentle. 
Soft  as  the  evening's  breath,  as  harps  by  Babylon's  rivers. 

**  HaU,  then,  hail  to  you  all  I     To  the  heirdom  of  heaven  be  ye  welcome^ 
Children  no  more  from  this  day,  but  by  covenant  brothers  and  sisters  1 
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Vet,  — for  what  reason  not  children  ?    Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Here  upon  earth  an  assemblage  of  children,  in  heaven  one  Father, 

Ruling  them  all  as  his  household,  —  forgiving  in  turn  and  chasticdn^ 

That  is  of  human  life  a  picture,  as  Scripture  hAs  taught  us. 

Blest  are  the  pure  hefore  Ood  i     Upon  purity  and  upon  virtue 

Resteth  the  Christian  Faith  :  she  herself  from  on  hi^h  is  descended. 

Strong  as  a  man  and  pure  as  a  child,  is  the  sum  of  the  doctrine, 

Which  the  Divine  One  taught,  and  suffered  and  died  on  the  cross  for 

0,  as  ye  wander  this  day  from  childhood's  sacred  asylum 

Down^iTard  and  ever  downward,  and  deeper  in  Age's  chill  valley, 

0,  how  soon  will  ye  come,  —  too  soon  !  —  and  long  to  turn  backward 

Up  to  its  hill-tops  again,  to  the  sun -illumined,  where  Judgment 

Stood  like  a  father  oefore  you,  and  Pardon,  clad  like  a  mother, 

Gave  you  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  the  loving  heart  was  forriven, 

Life  was  a  play  and  your  hands  grasped  sorter  the  roses  of  heaven  1 

Seventy  years  have  I  lived  already  ;  the  Father  eternal 

Gave  me  gladness  and  care  ;  but  the  loveliest  hours  of  existence, 

When  I  have  steadfastly  gazed  in  their  eyes,  I  have  instantly  known  them, 

Known  them  all  again  ;  —  they  were  my  childhood's  acquaintance. 

Therefore  take  from  hencefortn,  as  guides  in  the  paths  of  existence. 

Prayer,  with  her  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  and  Innocence,  bride  of  man's  childhood 

Innocence,  child  beloved,  is  a  guest  from  the  world  of  the  blessed. 

Beautiful,  and  in  her  hand  a  luy  ;  on  life's  roaring  billowB 

Swings  she  in  safety,  she  heedeth  them  not,  in  the  ship  she  is  sleeping. 

Calmly  she  gazes  around  in  the  turmoil  of  men  ;  in  the  desert 

Angels  descend  and  minister  unto  her  ;  she  herself  knoweth 

Naught  of  her  glorious  attendance  ;  but  follows  faithful  and  humblt$, 

Follows  so  long  as  she  may  her  friend  ;  O  do  not  reject  her, 

For  she  cometh  from  God  and  she  holdeth  the  keys  of  the  heavens.  — 

Prayer  is  Innocence*  friend ;  and  willingly  flieth  incessant 

Twixt  the  earth  and  the  sky,  the  carrier-pigeon  of  heaven. 

Son  of  Eternity,  fettered  in  Time,  and  an  exile,  the  Spirit 

Tugs  at  his  chains  evermore,  and  struggles  like  flame  ever  upward. 

StiU  he  recalls  with  emotion  his  Father's  manifold  mansions. 

Thinks  of  the  land  of  his  fathers,  where  blossomed  more  freshly  the  flowerets, 

Shone  a  more  beautiful  sun,  and  he  played  with  the  winged  angels. 

Then  grows  the  earth  too  narrow,  too  close  ;  and  homenick  for  heaven 

Longs  the  wanderer  again  ;  and  the  Spirit's  longings  aie  worship ; 

Worship  is  called  his  roost  beautiful  hour,  and  its  tongiie  is  entreaty. 

Ah  I  when  the  infinite  burden  of  lifs  descendeth  upon  is. 

Crushes  to  earth  our  hope,  and,  under  the  earth,  in  the  paveyard, 

Then  it  is  good  to  pray  unto  God  ;  for  his  sorrowing  children 

Turns  he  ne'er  from  his  door,  but  he  heals  and  helps  and  consoles  them. 

Vet  is  it  better  to  pray  when  all  things  are  prosperous  with  us, 

Pray  in  fortunate  days,  for  life's  most  beautiful  Fortune 

Kneels  before  the  Eternal's  throne  ;  and  with  hands  interfolded. 

Praises  thankful  and  moved  the  only  ^ver  of  blessings. 

Or  do  ye  know,  ye  children,  one  blessing  that  comes  not  from  Heaven  f 

What  has  mankind  forsooth,  the  poor  !  that  it  has  not  received  ? 

Therefore,  fall  in  the  dust  and  pray  !     The  seraphs  adoring 

Cover  with  pinions  six  their  face  in  the  glory  of  him  who 

Hung  his  masonry  pendent  on  naught,  when  the  world  he  created. 

Earth  declareth  his  might,  and  the  firmament  utters  his  glory. 

Races  blossom  and  die,  and  stars  fall  downward  from  heaven. 

Downward  like  \vitliered  leaves  ;  at  the  last  stroke  of  midnight,  millenniums 

Lay  themselves  down  at  his  feet,  and  he  sees  them,  but  counts  them  as  nothing 

Who  shidl  stand  in  his  presence  ?    The  wrath  of  the  judge  is  terrific 
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Casting  the  insolent  down  at  a  glance.     When  he  speaks  in  his  anger 

HillocKs  skip  like  the  kid,  and  mountains  leap  like  the  roehuck. 

Vet,  —  why  are  ye  afraid,  ye  children  ?    This  awful  avenger, 

Ah  !  is  a  merciful  God  !    Ood's  voice  was  not  in  the  earthquake, 

Not  in  the  fire,  nor  the  storm,  but  it  was  in  the  whispering  breezes. 

Love  is  the  root  of  creation  ;  God's  essence  ;  worlds  without  number 

Lie  in  his  bosom  like  children  ;  he  made  them  for  this  purpose  only. 

Only  to  love  and  to  be  loved  again,  he  breathed  forth  his  spirit 

Into  the  slumbering  dust,  and  upright  standing,  it  laid  its 

Hand  on  its  heart,  and  felt  it  was  warm  with  a  flame  out  of  heaven. 

Quench,  0  quench  not  that  flame  I     It  is  the  breath  of  your  being. 

Love  is  life,  but  hatred  is  death.     Not  father,  nor  mother 

Loved  you,  as  God  has  loved  you  ;  for  't  was  that  you  may  be  happy 

Gave  he  his  only  Son.     When  he  bowed  down  his  head  in  the  death-hoar 

Solemnized  Love  its  triumph  ;  the  sacrifice  then  was  completed. 

Lo  !  then  was  rent  on  a  sudden  the  veil  of  the  temple,  dividing 

Earth  and  heaven  apart,  and  the  dead  from  their  sepulchres  rising 

Whispered  with  pallid  lips  and  low  in  the  ears  of  each  other 

Th*  answer,  but  dreamed  of  before,  to  creation's  enigma,  —  Atonement  i 

Depths  of  Love  are  Atonement's  depths,  for  Love  is  Atonement. 

Therefore,  child  of  mortality,  love  thou  the  merciful  Father  ; 

Wish  what  the  Holy  One  wishes,  and  not  from  fear,  but  affection  ; 

Fear  is  the  virtue  of  slaves  ;  but  the  heart  that  loveth  is  willing  ; 

Perfect  was  before  God,  and  perfect  is  Love,  and  Love  only. 

Lovest  thou  God  as  thou  oughtest,  then  lovest  thou  likewise  thy  brethren  ; 

One  is  the  sun  in  heaven,  and  one,  only  one,  is  Love  also. 

Bears  not  each  human  figure  the  godlike  stamp  on  his  forehead  ? 

Readest  thou  not  in  his  face  thine  origin  ?    Is  he  not  sailing 

Lost  like  thyself  on  an  ocean  unknown,  and  is  he  not  guided 

By  the  same  stars  that  guide  thee  ?    Why  shouldst  thou  hate  then  thy  brother 

Hateth  he  thee,  foi^ve  !     For 't  is  sweet  to  stammer  one  letter 

Of  the  Eternal's  language  ;  —  on  earth  it  is  caWhd  Forgiveness  ! 

Knowest  thou  Him,  who  forgave,  with  the  crown  of  thorns  on  his  temples  ? 

Earnestly  prayed  for  his  foes,  for  his  murderers  ?    Say,  dost  thou  know  him  T 

Ah  !  thou  confessest  his  name,  so  follow  likewise  his  example. 

Think  of  thy  brother  no  ill,  but  throw  a  veil  over  his  failings, 

Guide  the  erring  aright ;  for  the  good,  the  heavenly  shepherd 

Took  the  lost  lamb  in  his  arms,  and  bore  it  back  to  its  mother. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  Love,  and  it  is  by  its  fruits  that  we  know  it. 

Love  is  the  creature's  welfare,  with  God  ;  but  Love  among  mortals 

Is  but  an  endless  si^h  !    He  longs,  and  endures,  and  stands  waiting, 

Suffers  and  yet  rejoices,  and  smiles  with  tears  on  his  eyelids. 

Hope,  —  so  is  called  upon  earth,  his  recompense,  —  Hope,  the  befriending. 

Does  what  she  can,  for  she  points  evermore  up  to  heaven,  and  faithful 

Plunges  her  anchor's  peak  in  the  depths  of  the  grave,  and  beneath  it 

Paints  a  more  beautiful  world,  a  dim,  but  a  sweet  play  of  shadows  ! 

Races,  better  than  we,  have  leaned  on  her  wavering  promise. 

Having  naught  else  but  Hope.     Then  praise  we  our  Father  in  heaven. 

Him,  who  has  given  us  more  ;  for  to  us  has  Hope  been  transfigured, 

Groping  no  longer  in  night ;  she  is  Faith,  she  ^s  living  assurance. 

Faith  is  enlightened  Hope  ;  she  is  light,  is  the  eye  of  affection. 

Dreams  of  the  longing  interprets,  ana  carves  their  visions  in  marble. 

Faith  is  the  sun  of  life  ;  and  her  countenance  shines  like  the  Hebrew's, 

For  she  has  looked  upon  God  ;  the  heaven  on  its  stable  foundation 

Draws  she  with  chains  down  to  eai-th,  and  the  New  Jerusalem  sinketh 

Splendid  with  portals  twelve  in  golden  vapors  descending. 

There  enraptured  she  wanders,  and  looks  at  the  figures  migestic. 
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Pears  not  the  wingM  crowd,  in  the  midst  of  them  all  is  her  homestead. 

Therefore  love  and  believe  ;  for  works  will  follow  spontaneous 

Even  as  day  does  the  sun  ;  the  Right  from  the  Good  is  an  offspring, 

Love  in  a  bodily  shape  ;  and  Christian  works  are  no  more  than 

Animate  Love  and  faith,  as  flowers  are  the  animate  Springtide. 

Works  do  follow  us  all  unto  God  ;  there  stand  and  bear  witness 

Not  what  they  seemed,  —  but  what  they  were  only.     Blessed  is  he  who 

Hears  their  confession  secure  ;  they  are  mute  upon  earth  until  death's  hand 

Opens  the  mouth  of  the  silent.     Ye  children,  does  Death  e'er  alarm  you  ? 

Death  is  the  brother  of  Love,  twin-brother  is  he,  and  is  only 

More  austere  to  behold.     With  a  kiss  upon  lips  that  are  fading 

Takes  he  the  soul  and  departs,  and,  rocked  in  the  arms  of  affection, 

Places  the  ransomed  child,  new  bom,  'fore  the  face  of  its  father. 

Sounds  of  his  coming  already  I  hear,  —  see  dimly  his  pinions, 

Swart  as  the  night,  but  with  stars  strewn  upon  them !     I  fear  not  before  him. 

Death  is  only  release,  and  in  mercy  is  mute.     On  his  bosom 

Freer  breathes,  in  its  coolness,  my  breast ;  and  face  to  face  standing 

Look  I  on  God  as  he  is,  a  sun  unpolluted  by  vapors  ; 

Look  on  the  light  of  the  ages  I  loved,  the  spirits  majestic. 

Nobler,  better  than  I  ;  thev  stand  by  the  tnrone  all  transf\gured. 

Vested  in  white,  and  with  harps  of  gold,  and  are  singing  an  anthem. 

Writ  in  the  climate  of  heaven,  in  the  language  spoken  by  angels. 

Von,  in  like  manner,  ye  children  beloved,  he  one  day  shall  gather. 

Never  forgets  he  the  weary  ;  —  then  welcome,  ye  loved  ones,  hereafter ! 

Meanwhile  foiget  not  the  keeping  of  vows,  forget  not  the  promise, 

Wander  from  Holiness  onward  to  holiness;  earth  shall  ye  need  not ; 

Earth  is  but  dust  and  heaven  is  light ;  I  have  ])ledged  you  to  heaven. 

God  of  the  universe,  hear  me  !  thou  fountain  of  Love  everlasting, 

Hark  to  the  voice  of  thy  servant  !     1  send  up  my  prayer  to  thy  heaven  ! 

Let  me  hereafter  not  miss  at  thy  throne  one  spirit  of  all  these. 

Whom  thou  hast  given  me  here  !     I  have  loved  them  all  like  a  father. 

May  they  bear  witness  for  me,  that  I  taught  them  the  way  of  salvation, 

Faithful,  so  far  as  1  knew,  of  thy  word  ;  again  may  they  know  me, 

Fall  on  their  Teacher's  breast,  and  before  thy  face  may  I  place  them, 

Pure  as  they  now  are,  but  only  more  tried,  and  exclaiming  with  gladness. 

Father,  lo  !  I  am  here,  and  the  children,  whom  thou  hast  given  me  I " 

Weeping  he  spake  in  these  words  ;  and  now  at  the  beck  of  the  old  man 
Knee  against  knee  they  knitted  a  wreath  round  the  altar's  enclosure. 
Kneeling  he  read  then  the  prayers  of  the  consecration,  and  softly 
With  him  the  children  read  ;  at  the  close,  with  tremulous  accents. 
Asked  he  the  peace  of  Heaven,  a  benediction  upon  them. 
Now  should  have  ended  his  task  for  the  day  ;  the  following  Sunday 
Was  for  the  young  appointed  to  eat  of  the  Lord  s  holy  Supper. 
Sudden,  as  struck  from  the  clouds,  stood  the  Teacher  silent  and  laid  his 
Hand  on  his  forehead,  and  cast  his  looks  upward  ;  while  thoughts  high  and  hoh; 
Flew  through  the  midst  of  his  soul,  and, his  eyes  glanced  with  wonderful  bright 

ness. 
"  On  the  next  Sunday,  who  knows  !  perhaps  I  shall  rest  in  the  graveyard  1 
Some  one  perhaps  of  yourselves,  a  lily  broken  untimely. 
Bow  down  his  head  to  the  earth  ;  why  delay  I  ?  the  hour  is  accomplished. 
Warm  is  the  heart ;  —  I  will  !  for  to-day  grows  the  harvest  of  heaven. 
What  I  began  accomplish  1  now  ;  what  failing  therein  is 
I,  the  old  man,  will  answer  to  God  and  the  reverend  father. 
Say  to  me  only,  ye  children,  ye  denizens  new-come  in  heaven. 
Are  ye  ready  this  day  to  eat  of  the  bread  of  Atonement  ? 
What  it  denoteth,  that  know  ye  full  well,  I  have  told  it  you  often. 
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Of  the  new  covenant  symbol  it  is,  of  Atonement  a  token, 

StabUsbed  between  earth  and  heaven.     Man  by  his  sins  and  transgressions 

Far  has  wandered  from  God,  from  his  essence.     'T  was  in  the  beginning 

Fast  by  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  he  fell,  and  it  hangs  its  crown  o'er  the 

Fall  to  this  day  ;  in  the  Thought  is  the  Fall ;  in  die  Heart  the  Atonement. 

Infinite  is  the  fall,  — the  Atonement  infinite  likewise. 

See  !  behind  me,  as  far  as  the  old  man  remembers,  and  forward, 

Far  as  Hope  in  her  flight  can  reach  with  her  wearied  pinions, 

Sin  and  Atonement  incessant  go  through  the  lifetime  of  mortals. 

Sin  is  brought  forth  full-grown  ;  but  Atonement  sleeps  in  our  bosoms 

Still  as  the  cradled  babe  ;  and  dreams  of  heaven  and  of  angels, 

Cannot  awake  to  sensation  ;  is  like  the  tones  in  the  harp's  strings, 

Spirits  imprisoned,  that  wait  evermore  the  deliverer's  finger. 

llicrefore,  ye  children  beloved,  descended  the  Prince  of  Atonement, 

Woke  the  slumberer  from  sleep,  and  she  stands  now  with  eyes  all  resplendent 

Bright  as  the  vault  of  the  sky,  and  battles  with  Sin  and  o'ercoraes  her. 

Downward  to  earth  he  came  and,  transfigured,  thence  reascended, 

Not  from  the  heart  in  like  wise,  for  there  he  still  lives  in  the  Spirit, 

Loves  and  atones  evermore.     So  long  as  Time  is,  is  Atonement. 

Therefore  with  reverence  take  this  day  her  visible  token. 

Tokens  are  dead  if  the  things  live  not.     The  light  everlasting 

Unto  the  blind  is  not,  but  is  bom  of  the  eye  that  has  vision. 

Neither  in  bread  nor  in  wine,  but  in  the  heart  that  is  hallowed 

Lieth  forgiveness  enshrined ;  the  intention  alone  of  amendment 

Fruits  of  the  earth  ennobles  to  heavenly  'things,  and  removes  all 

Sin  and  the  guerdon  of  sin.    Only  Love  with  his  arms  wide  extended, 

Penitence  weeping  and  pi-aying ;  the  Will  that  is  tried,  and  whose  gold  flows 

Purified  forth  from  the  flames ;  in  a  word,  mankind  by  Atonement 

Bre^eth  Atonement's  bread,  and  drinketh  Atonement's  wine-cup. 

But  he  who  cometh  up  hither,  unworthy,  with  hate  in  his  bosom, 

Scoffing  at  men  and  at  God,  is  guilty  of  Christ's  blessed  body. 

And  the  Redeemer's  blood  !    To  himself  he  cateth  and  diinketh 

Death  and  doom  !    And  from  this,  preserve  us,  thou  heavenly  Father  ! 

Are  ye  ready,  ye  children,  to  eat  of  the  bread  of  Atonement  ?  ' 

Thus  with  emotion  he  asked,  and  together  answered  the  children, 

**  Yes  !"  with  deep  sobs  interrupted.    Then  read  he  the  due  supplications. 

Read  the  Form  of  Communion,  and  in  chimed  the  organ  and  anthem  : 

**  0  Holy  Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  our  transgressions, 

Hear  us  !  give  us  thy  peace  !  have  mercy,  have  mercy  upon  us  ! " 

Th'  old  man,  with  ti-embling  hand,  and  heavenly  pearls  on  his  eyelids, 

Filled  now  the  chalice  and  paten,  and  dealt  round  the  mystical  symbols. 

0,  then  seemed  it  to  me  as  if  God,  with  the  broad  eye  of  midday, 

Clearer  looked  in  at  the  windows,  and  all  the  trees  in  tne  churchyard 

Bowed  down  their  summits  of  green,  and  the  grass  on  the  graves  'gan  to  shiver 

But  in  the  children  (I  noted  it  well ;  I  knew  it)  there  ran  a 

Tremor  of  holy  rapture  along  through  their  ice-cold  members. 

Decked  like  an  altar  before  them,  there  stood  the  green  earth,  and  above  it 

Heaven  opened  itself,  as  of  old  before  Stephen  ;  they  saw  there 

Radiant  in  glory  the  Father,  and  on  his  ri^ht  hand  the  Redeemer. 

Under  them  hear  they  the  clang  of  harpstnngs,  and  angels  from  gold  clouds 

Beckon  to  them  like  brothers,  and  fan  with  their  pinions  of  purple. 

Closed  was  the  Teacher's  task,  and  with  heaven  in  their  hearts  and  their  facea 
Up  rose  the  children  all,  and  each  bowed  him,  weeping  full  sorely, 
Downward  to  kiss  that  reverend  hand,  but  all  of  them  pressed  he 
Moved  to  his  bosom,  and  laid,  with  a  prayer,  his  hands  full  of  blessings, 
Now  on  the  holy  breast,  and  now  on  the  innocent  tresses. 
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THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH. 

Under  a  spreading  chestnut-tree 

The  village  smitny  stands  ; 
The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 

With  large  and  siuewv  hands  ; 
And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 

Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long, 

His  face  is  like  the  tan  ; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can, 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  mom  till  night, 
You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow  ; 

You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge, 
With  measured  beat  and  slow, 

Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell, 
When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

And  children  coming  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door ; 
They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge, 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar, 
And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 

Like  chaff  from  a  t^'eshiug-floor. 

He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church, 

And  sits  among  his  boys  ; 
He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach. 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice, 
Singing  in  the  village  choir, 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice. 

Singing  in  Paradise  ! 
He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more, 

How  in  the  grave  she  lies  ; 
And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes 

A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

Toiling,  —  rejoicing,  —  sorrowing. 
Onward  through  life  he  goes  ; 

Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin, 
Each  evening  sees  it  close  ; 

Something  attempted,  something  done. 
Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

Thanks,   thanks   to  thee,   my  worthy 
friend, 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught ! 


Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought ; 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought 


ENDYMION. 

The  rising  moon  has  hid  the  stars  *, 
Her  level  rays,  like  golden  bars. 
Lie  on  the  landscape  green, 
With  shadows  brown  oetween. 

And  silver  white  the  river  gleams, 
As  if  Diana,  in  her  dreams, 

Had  dropt  her  silver  bow 

Upon  the  meadows  low. 

On  such  a  tranquil  night  as  this, 
She  woke  Endymion  with  a  kiss, 
When,  sleeping  in  the  crove, 
He  dreamed  not  of  her  love. 

Like  Dian*s  kiss,  unasked,  unsought. 
Love  gives  itself,  but  is  not  bought ; 
Nor  voice,  nor  sound  betrays 
Its  deep,  impassioned  gaze. 

It  comes,  —  the  beautiful,  the  free. 
The  crown  of  all  humanity,  — 

In  silence  and  alone 

To  seek  the  elected  one. 

It  lifts  the  boughs,  whose  shadows  deep 
Are  Life's  oblivion,  the  soul's  sleep, 
And  kisses  the  closed  eyes 
Of  him,  who  slumbering  lies. 

0  weary  hearts  !  0  slumbering  eyes  ! 
0  drooping  souls,  whose  destinies 

Are  fraught  with  fear  and  pain, 

Ye  shall  be  loved  again  ! 

No  one  is  so  accursed  by  fate, 
No  one  so  utterly  desolate. 

But  some  heart,  though  unknown. 

Responds  unto  his  own. 

Responds,  —  as  if  with  unseen  wings. 
An  angel  touched  its  quivering  strings ; 
AjQd  whispers,  in  its  song, 
' '  Where  hast  thou  stayed  so  longf " 


THE   RAINY  DAY. 
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fHE  TWO  LOCKS  OP  HAIR, 

FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  PFIZER. 

A  TOiTTH,  light-hearted  and  content, 
I  wander  through  the  nrorld  ; 

Here,  Arab-like,  is  pitched  my  tent 
And  straight  again  is  furled. 

Yet  oft  I  dream,  that  once  a  wife 
Close  in  my  heart  was  locked. 

And  in  the  sweet  repose  of  life 
A  blessed  child  I  rocked. 

I  w^e  !    Away  that  dream,  —  away  ! 

Too  long  did  it  remain ! 
So  long,  that  both  by  night  and  day 

It  ever  comes  again. 

The  end  lies  ever  in  my  thought ; 

To  a  grave  so  cold  and  deep 
The  mother  beautiful  was  brought ; 

Then  dropt  the  child  asleep. 

But  now  the  dream  is  wholly  o'er, 

I  bathe  mine  eyes  and  see  ; 
And  wander  through  the  world  once  more, 

A  youth  so  light  and  free. 

Two  locks  —  and    they  are   wondrous 
fidr  — 

Left  me  that  vision  mild  ; 
The  brown  is  from  the  mother's  hair, 

The  blond  is  from  the  child. 

And  when  I  see  that  lock  of  gold. 
Pale  grows  the  evening-red  ; 

And  when  the  dark  lock  1  behold, 
I  wish  that  I  were  dead. 


IT  IS  NOT  ALWAYS  MAY. 

No  haj  p^^arot  e&  IO0  nidof  de  &ntaiIo. 

S^nish  Proverb 

The  sun  is  bright,  —  the  air  is  clear, 
The  darting  swallowH  soar  and  sing, 

And  from  the  stately  elms  I  hear 
The  bluebird  prophesjring  Spring. 

So  blue  yon  winding  river  flows, 
It  seems  an  outlet  from  the  Bkv, 

Where  waiting  till  the  west- wind  blows. 
The  freight^  clouds  at  anchor  lie. 

All  things  are   new  ;  —  the  buds,    the 
leaves. 
That  gild  the  elm-tree's  nodding  crest. 


And  even  the  neet  beneath  the  eaves ;  — 
There  are  no  birds  in  last  year's  nest ' 

All  things  rejoice  in  youth  and  love. 
The  fiUness  of  their  first  delight ! 

And  learn  from  the  soft  heavens  above 
The  melting  tenderness  of  night. 

Maiden,  that  read'st  this  simple  rhyme. 
Enjoy  thy  youth,  it  will  not  stay  ; 

Enjoy  the  migranoe  of  thy  prime. 
For  0,  it  is  not  always  May  ! 

Eiyoy  the  Spring  of  Love  and  Youth, 
To  some  good  angel  leave  the  rest ; 

For  Time  will  teach  thee  soon  the  truth, 
There  are  no  birds  in  last  year's  nest  t 


THE  RAINY  DAY. 

The  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary  ; 

It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary  ; 

The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering 

wall. 
But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall. 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary  ; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary  ; 
My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  mouldering 

Past, 
But  the  hope5  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the 

blast. 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 

Be  still,  sad  heart !  and  cease  repining  ; 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining ; 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all, 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 

Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 


GOD'S-ACRE. 

I  LIKE  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase,  which 
calls 
The  burial-ground  God's- Acre  !    It  is 
just ; 
It  consecrates  each  grave  within  its  walls. 
And  breathes  a  l«nison  o'er  the  sleep- 
ing dust. 

God's-Acre  !   Yes,  that  blessed  name  im- 
parts 
Comfort  to  those,  who  in  the  grave 
have  sown 
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The  seed  that  they  had  garnered  in  their 
hearts, 
Their  bread  of  life,  alas !  no  more  their 
own. 

Into  its  furrows  shall  we  all  be  cast. 
In  the  sure  faith,  that  we  shall  rise 
again 
At  the  great  harvest,  when  the  archan- 
gel's blast 
Shallwinnow,  like  a  fen,  the  chaff  and 
grain. 

Then  shall  the  good  stand  in  immortal 
bloom, 
In  the  fair  ^rdens  of  that  second  birth ; 
And  each  bright  blossom  mingle  its  per- 
fume 
With  that  of  flowers,   which  never 
.  bloomed  on  earth. 

With  thy  rude  ploughshare.  Death,  turn 
up  the  sod, 
And  spread  the  furrow  for  the  seed  we 
sow  ; 
This  is  the  field  and  Acre  of  our  God, 
This  is  the  place  where  human  harvests 
growl 


TO  THE  RIVER  CHARLES. 

River  i  that  in  silence  windest 
Through  the  meadows,  bright  and  free, 

Till  at  length  thy  rest  thou  findest 
In  the  bosom  of  the  sea  ! 

Four  long  years  of  mingled  feeling. 
Half  in  rest,  and  hsS  in  strife, 

I  have  seen  thy  waters  stealing 
Onward,  like  the  stream  of  life. 

Thou  hast  taught  me.  Silent  River  I 
Many  a  lesson,  deep  and  long  ; 

Thou  hast  been  a  generous  giver ; 
I  can  give  thee  but  a  song. 

Oft  in  sadness  and  in  illness, 
I  have  watched  thy  current  glide, 

Till  the  beauty  of  its  stillness 
Overflowed  me,  like  a  tide. 

And  in  better  hours  and  brighter, 
When  I  saw  thy  watere  gleam, 

I  have  felt  my  heart  beat  lighter, 
And  leap  onward  with  thy  sti-eam. 


Not  for  this  alone  I  lovt  thee. 
Nor  because  thy  waves  of  blue 

From  celestial  seas  above  thee 
Take  their  own  celestial  hue. 

Where  yon  shadowy  woodlands  hide  thee 

And  thy  waters  disappear. 
Friends  I  love  have  dwelt  beside  thee, 

And  have  made  thy  margin  dear. 

More  than  this  ;  —  thy  name  reminds  nje 
Of  three  friends,  all  true  and  tried  ; 

And  that  name,  like  magic,  binds  me 
Closer,  closer  to  thy  side. 

Friends  my  soul  with  joy  remembers  ! 

How  like  quivering  flames  they  start. 
When  I  fan  tne  living  embers 

On  the  hearth-stone  of  my  heait ! 

'T  is  for  this,  thou  Silent  River  ! 

That  my  spirit  leans  to  thee  ; 
Thou  hast  been  a  generous  giver. 

Take  this  idle  song  from  me. 


BLIND   BARTIMEUS. 

Blind  Bartimeus  at  the  gates 

Of  Jericho  in  darkness  waits  ; 

He  hears  the  crowd  ;  —  he  hears  a  breath 

Say,  **  It  is  Christ  of  Nazareth  !  " 

And  calls,  in  tones  of  agony, 

*lrf<roG,  i\4rj<T^fxe/ 

The  thronging  multitudes  increase  ; 
Blind  Bartimeus,  hold  thy  peace  ! 
But  still,  above  the  noisv  crowd. 
The  beggar's  cry  is  shrill  and  loud  ; 
Until  U\ey  say,  "  He  calleth  thee  ! " 
Qdp<r€i,  iy€ipai,(f><aif€i  ae  / 

Then  saith  the  Christ,  as  silent  stands 
The  crowd,    *'What  wilt  thou  at  mj 

hands  ? "  * 

And  he  replies,  *'  0  pve  me  light  I 
Rabbi,  restore  the  blmd  man's  sight. 
And  Jesus  answers,  "Trayt  • 
'H  wLffTis  ffov  ci(Tu)K4  ere/ 

Ye  that  have  eyes,  yet  cannot  see. 
In  darkness  and  in  misery, 
Recall  those  mighty  Voices  Three, 
*Ii;<roD,  iXiriabv  /uc  / 
Od/HTft,  fyet/xi(,  Oiraye  / 
('H  t/otii  (fov  ffiiffwKi  <re/ 


MAIDENHOOD. 
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THE  GOBLET  OF  LIFE. 

FiLLBD  is  life's  goblet  to  the  bnni ; 
And  though  my  eyes  with  tears  are  dim, 
I  see  its  sparkling  bubbles  swim, 
And  chant  a  melancholy  hymn 
With  solemn  voice  and  slow. 

No  purple  flowers,  —  no  garlands  green, 
Conceal  the  ^blet*s  shade  or  sheen, 
Nor  maddening  draughts  of  Hippocrene, 
Like  gleams  of  sunshine,  flash  oetween 
Thick  leaves  of  mistletoe. 

This  goblet,  wrought  with  curious  art, 
^  Is  filled  with  waters,  that  npstart. 
When  the  deep  fountains  of  the  heart, 
By  strong  convulsions  rent  apart. 
Are  running  all  to  waste. 

And  as  it  mantling  passes  round, 
With  fennel  is  it  wreathed  and  crowned, 
Whose  seed  and  foliage  suu-imbrowned 
Are  in  its  waters  steeped  and  drowned, 
And  give  a  bitter  taste. 

Above  the  lowly  plants  it  towers. 
The  fennel,  with  its  yellow  flowers, 
And  in  an  earlier  age  than  ours 
Was  rifted  with  the  wondrous  powers. 
Cost  vision  to  restore. 

It  gave  new  strength,  and  fearless  mood  ; 
And  eladiators,  fierce  and  rude. 
Mingled  it  in  their  daily  food  ; 
And  he  who  battled  and  subdued, 
A  wreath  of  fennel  wore. 

Then  in  Life's  goblet  freely  press, 
The  leaves  that  give  it  bitterness, 
Xor  piize  the  colored  waters  less. 
For  m  thy  darkness  and  distress 

New  light  and  strength  they  give  ! 

And  he  who  has  not  learned  to  know 
How  false  its  sparkling  bubbles  show, 
How  bitter  are  the  drops  of  woe. 
With  which  its  brim  may  overflow. 
He  has  not  learned  to  live. 

The  prayer  of  Ajax  was  for  light ; 
Through  all  that  dark  and  desperate  fight, 
The  blackness  of  that  noonday  night, 
He  asked  but  the  return  of  sight. 
To  see  his  foeman's  face. 

Let  onr  unceasing,  eamei;t  prayer 

Be,  too,  for  light,  —  for  strength  to  bear 


Our  portion  of  the  weight  of  care. 
That  crushes  into  dumb  despair 
One  half  the  human  race. 

0  suffering,  sad  humanity  ! 

0  ye  afflicted  ones,  who  he 
Steeped  to  the  lips  in  misery, 
LongLng,  and  yet  afraid  to  die. 

Patient,  though  sorely  tried  i 

1  pledge  you  in  this  cup  of  grief. 
Where  floats  the  fennel's  bitter  leaf  \ 
The  Battle  of  our  Life  is  brief. 

The  alarm,  —  the  struggle,  —  the  relief 
Then  sleep  we  sideby  side. 


MAIDENHOOD. 

Maiden  !  with  the  meek,  brown  eyea^ 
In  whose  orbs  a  shadow  lies 
Like  the  dusk  in  evening  skies  ! 

Thou  whose  locks  outshine  the  sun, 
Golden  tresses,  wreathed  in  one. 
As  the  braided  streamlets  run  I 

Standing,  with  reluctant  feet. 
Where  tne  brook  and  river  meet. 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet ! 

Gazing,  with  a  timid  glance. 
On  the  brooklet's  swi^  advance, 
On  the  river's  broad  expanse ! 

Deep  and  still,  that  gliding  stream 
Beautiful  to  thee  must  seem. 
As  the  river  of  a  dream. 

Then  why  pause  with  indecision, 
When  bnght  angels  in  thy  vision 
Beckon  thee  to  fields  Elysian  ? 

Seest  thou  shadows  sailing  by. 
As  the  dove,  with  startled  eye, 
Sees  the  falcon's  shadow  fly  ? 

Hearest  thou  voices  on  the  shore. 
That  our  ears  perceive  no  more. 
Deafened  by  the  cataract's  roar  ? 

0,  thou  child  of  many  prayers ! 

Life  hath  quicksands,  —  Life  hath  snaren 

Care  and  age  come  unawares  ! 

Like  the  swell  of  some  sweet  tune. 
Morning  rises  into  noon. 
May  glides  onward  into  June. 
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Childhood  is  the  bough,  where  slumbered 
Birds  and  blossoms  many-numbered ;  — 
Age,  that  bough  with  snows  encumbered. 

Gather,  then,  each  flower  that  grows, 
When  the  young  heart  overflows, 
To  embalm  that  tent  of  snows. 

Bear  a  lily  in  thy  hand  ; 
Gates  of  brass  cannot  withstand 
One  touch  of  that  magic  wand. 

Bear  through  sorrow,  wrong,  and  ruth, 
In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth, 
On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth. 

O,  that  dew,  like  balm,  shall  steal 
Into  wounds  that  cannot  heal. 
Even  as  sleep  our  eyes  doth  seal ; 

And  that  smile,  like  sunshine,  dart 
Into  man^  a  sunless  heart. 
For  a  smile  of  God  thou  art. 


EXCELSIOR. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth,  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device. 
Excelsior ! 

His  brow  was  sad  ;  his  eye  beneath, 
Flashed  like  a  falchion  from  its  sheath. 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue. 
Excelsior ! 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 
Of  hous^old  firesgle^m  warm  andbright ; 
Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone. 
And  fh>m  his  lix>s  escaped  a  groan. 
Excelsior  1 

**  Try  not  the  Pass  ! "  the  old  man  said ; 
**Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead, 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide ! " 
And  loud  tnat  clarion  voice  replied, 
Excelsior ! 

**  O  stay,"  the  maiden  said,  "and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast ! " 
A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  oye. 
But  still  he  answered,  with  a  sigh. 
Excelsior ! 


*  Beware  the  pine-tree's  withered  branch ! 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche !  " 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  Good-night, 
A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height. 
Excelsior ! 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  Saint  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  aii. 
Excelsior  I 

A  traveller,  by  the  faithful  hound. 
Half-buried  in  the  snow  was  found. 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior  1 

There  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray, 
lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay. 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 
A  voice  fell,  like  a  falling  star. 
Excelsior ! 


MEZZO  CAMMIN. 

Written  &t  Boppard  on  the  Rhine,  Anfoft  25, 
1842,  just  before  learing  for  home. 

Half  of  my  life  is  gone,  and  I  have  let 
The  years  slip  from  me  and  have  not 

fulfilled 
The  aspiration  of  my  youth,  to  build 
Some  tower  of  song  with  lofty  parapet. 
Not  indolence,  nor  pleasure,  nor  the  fret 
Of  restless  passions  that  would  not  be 

stilled, 
But  sorrow,  and  a  care   that  almost 

killed. 
Kept  me  from  what  I  may  accomplish 

yet; 
Though,  half-way  up  the  hill,  I  see  the 

Past 
Lying  beneath  me  with  its  sounds  and 

sights,  — 
A  city  in  the  twilight  dim  and  vast. 
With    smoking    roofs,    soft   bells,    and 

);lcaming  lights,  — 
And  he-ar  above  me  on  the  autumnal 

blast 
The  cataract  of  Death  far  thundering 

from  the  beighti. 


I 


TOE  slave's  DKEAM. 
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{The  IbUowing  poems,  with  on«  exception,  were  written  &t  sea,  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  1849. 
I  Ind  not  then  heard  or  Dr.  Channing^A  death.  Since  tha^  erent,  the  poem  addnmed  to  him  ia  no 
loogtf  appropriate.  I  haTe  decided,  however,  to  let  It  remain  as  it  was  written,  in  tetUmony  of  my 
admiratton  for  a  great  and  good  man.] 


TO  WILLIAM  E.  CHANNING. 

Thb  pages  of  thy  book  I  read, 

And  as  1  closed  each  one. 
My  heart,  responding,  ever  said, 

"  Servant  of  God  !  well  done  I " 

Well  done !    Thy  words  are  great  and 
bold; 

At  times  they  seem  to  me, 
like  Lnther's,  in  the  days  of  old. 

Half-battles  for  the  free. 

Go  on,  nntil  this  land  revokes 

The  old  and  chartered  Lie, 
The  feudal  cnrse,  whose  whips  and  yokes 

Insult  humanity. 

A  voice  is  ever  at  thy  side 

Speaking  in  tones  of  mi^ht, 
like  the  prophetic  voice,  that  cried 

To  John  in  Patmos,  **  Write  I " 

Write !  and  tell  out  this  bloody  tale  ; 

Record  this  dire  eclipse. 
This  Day  of  Wrath,  this  Endless  Wail, 

This  dread  Apocal3rpse ! 


THE  SLAVE'S  DREAM. 

Besidb  the  ungathered  rice  he  lay. 

His  sickle  in  his  hand ; 
His  breast  was  bare,  his  matted  hair 

Was  buried  in  the  sand. 
Again,  in  the  mist  and  shadow  of  sleep. 

He  saw  his  Native  Land. 

Wide  through  the  landscape  of  his  dreams 

The  lordly  Niger  flowed  ; 
Beneath  the  palm-trees  on  the  plain 

Once  more  a  king  he  strode  ; 
And  heard  the  tinkling  caravans 

Descend  the  mountain-road. 

He  saw  once  more  his  dark-eyed  queen 
Ajnong  her  children  stand ; 


They  clasped  his  neck,  they  kissed  his 
cheeks, 

They  held  him  by  the  hand  !  — 
A  tear  burst  from  the  sleeper's  lids 

And  fell  into  the  sand. 

And  then  at  furious  speed  he  rode 

Along  the  Niger's  haiik  ; 
His  bridle-reins  were  golden  chains, 

And,  with  a  martial  clank. 
At  each  leap  he  could  feel  his  scabbard 
of  steel 

Smiting  his  stallion's  flank. ' 

Before  him,  like  a  blood-red  flag. 

The  bright  flamingoes  flew  ; 
From  morn  till  night  he  followed  their 
flight, 

O'er  plains  where  the  tamarind  grew. 
Till  he  saw  the  roofs  of  Caffre  huts. 

And  the  ocean  rose  to  view. 

• 

At  night  he  heard  the  lion  roar. 

And  the  hyena  scream. 
And  the  river-horse,  as  he  crushed  the 
reeds 
Beside  some  hidden  stream  ; 
And  it  passed,  like  a  glorious  roll  of 
drums. 
Through  the  triumph  of  his  dream. 

The  forests,  with  their  myriad  tongues. 

Shouted  of  liberty ; 
And  the  Blast  of  the  Desert  cried  aloud, 

With  a  voice  so  wild  and  free. 
That  he  started  in  his  sleep  and  smiled 

At  their  tempestuous  glee. 

He  did  not  feel  the  driver's  whip. 
Nor  the  burning  heat  of  day ; 

For  Death  had  illumined  the  Land  of 
Sleep, 
And  his  lifeless  body  lay 

A  worn-out  fetter,  that  the  soul 
Had  broken  and  thrown  away  ! 
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THE  GOOD  PART, 

THAT  SHALL  NOT  BB  TAKBN  AWAY. 

She  dwells  by  Great  Kenhawa's  side. 

In  yalle3rs  green  and  cool ; 
And  all  her  hope  and  all  her  pride 

Are  in  the  village  school. 

Her  soul,  like  the  transparent  air 
That  robes  the  hills  above. 

Though  not  of  earth,  encircles  there 
All  things  with  arms  of  love. 

And  thus  she  walks  among  her  girls 
With  praise  and  mild  rebukes  ; 

Subduing  e'en  rude  village  churls 
By  her  angelic  looks. 

She  reads  to  them  at  eventide 
Of  One  who  came  to  save  ; 

To  cast  the  captive's  chains  aside 
And  liberate  the  slave. 

And  oft  die  blessed  time  foretells 
When  all  men  shall  be  free  ; 

And  musical,  as  silver  bells. 
Their  falling  chains  shall  be. 

And  following  her  beloved  Lord, 

In  decent  poverty. 
She  makes  her  life  one  sweet  record 

And  deed  of  charity. 

For  she  was  rich,  and  gave  up  all 

To  break  the  iron  bcmds 
Of  those  who  waited  in  her  hall. 

And  labored  in  her  lands. 

Lonff  since  beyond  the  Southern  Sea 
Their  outbound  sails  have  sped. 

While  she,  in  meek  humility. 
Now  earns  her  daily  bread. 

It  is  their  prayers,  which  never  cease, 
That  clothe  her  with  such  grace  ; 

Their  blessing  is  the  light  of  peace 
That  shines  upon  her  face. 


THE    SLAVE    IN    THE     DISMAL 
SWAMP. 

In  dark  feus  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 

The  hunted  Negro  lay  ; 
He  saw  the  fire  of  the  midnight  camp, 
And  heard  at  times  a  horse's  tramp 

And  a  bloodhound's  distant  bay. 


Where  will-o'-the-wisps  and  glow-worms 
shine. 
In  bulrush  and  in  brake ; 
Where  waving  mosses  shroud  the  pine. 
And  the  cedar  grows,  and  the  poisonous 
vine 
Is  spotted  like  the  snake ; 

Where  hardly  a  human  foot  could  pass. 

Or  a  human  heart  would  dare, 
On  the  quaking  turf  of  the  green  moras<« 
He  crouched  in  the  rank  and  tangled 
grass, 
Like  a  wild  beast  in  his  lair. 

A  poor  old  slave,  infirm  and  lame ; 

Great  scars  deformed  his  face ; 
On  his  forehead  he  bore  the  brand  of 

shame. 
And  the  rags,  that  hid  his  mangled  frame. 

Were  the  livery  of  disgrace. 

All  things  above  were  bright  and  fair. 

All  things  were  glad  and  free ; 
Lithe  squirrels  darted  here  and  there, 
And  wild  birds  filled  the  echoing  air 
With  songs  of  Liberty  ! 

On  him  alone  was  the  doom  of  pain, 

From  the  morning  of  his  birtn  ; 
On  him  alone  the  curse  of  Cain 
Fell,  like  a  flail  on  the  garnered  grain. 
And  struck  him  to  the  earth ! 


THE    SLAVE    SINGING    AT    MID- 
NIGHT. 

Loud  he  sang  the  psalm  of  David  ! 
He,  a  Negro  and  enslaved, 
Sang  of  Israel's  victory, 
Sang  of  Zion,  bright  and  free. 

In  that  hour,  when  night  is  calmest, 
Sang  he  from  the  Hebrew  Psalmist, 
In  a  voice  so  sweet  and  clear 
That  I  could  not  choose  but  hear, 

Songs  of  triumph,  and  ascriptions, 
Such  as  reached  the  swart  Egyptians, 
When  upon  the  Red  Sea  coast 
Perished  Pharaoh  and  his  host. 

And  the  voice  of  his  devotion 
Filled  my  soul  with  strange  emotion ; 
For  its  tones  by  turns  were  glad, 
Sweetly  solemn,  wildly  sad. 


THE  QUADROON  GIRL. 
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Pftol  and  S^as,  in  their  prison, 
9mng  of  Christ,  the  Lord  arisen. 
And  an  earthquake's  arm  of  might 
Broke  their  dongeon-gates  at  night 

But,  alas !  what  holy  angel 
Brings  the  Slave  this  glad  evangel  ? 
And  what  earthquake  s  arm  of  might 
Breaks  liis  dnngeon-gates  at  night  ? 


THE  WITNESSES. 

In  Ocean's  wide  domains, 

Half  buried  in  the  sands, 
Lie  skeletons  in  chains, 

With  shackled  feet  and  hands. 

Beyond  the  fall  of  dews. 
Deeper  than  plummet  lies. 

Float  ships,  witn  all  their  crews. 
No  more  to  sink  nor  rise. 

There  the  black  Slave-ship  swimit, 
Freighted  with  human  forms, 

Whose  fettered,  fleshless  limbs 
Are  not  the  sport  of  storms. 

These  are  the  bones  of  Slaves ; 

They  gleam  from  the  abyss  ; 
They  cry,  from  vawning  waves, 

••  We  are  the  Witnesses  ! " 

Within  Earth's  wide  domains 
Are  markets  for  men's  lives  ; 

Their  necks  are  galled  with  chains. 
Their  wrists  are  cramped  with  gyves. 

Dead  bodies,  that  the  kite 
In  deserts  makes  its  prey  ; 

Murders,  that  with  affright 
Scare  school-boys  from  their  play  ! 

All  evil  thoughts  and  deeds ; 

An^r,  and  lust,  and  pride ; 
The  foulest,  rankest  we^ds. 

That  choke  Life's  groaning  tide  \ 

These  are  the  woes  of  Slaves  ; 

They  glare  from  the  abyss ; 
They  cry,  from  unknown  graves, 

"  Wo  are  the  Witnesses  !  " 


THE  QUADROON  GIRL. 

The  Slaver  in  the  broad  lagoon 
Lay  moored  with  idle  sau ; 

He  waited  for  the  rising  moon, 
And  for  the  evening  gale. 


Undtr  the  shore  his  boat  was  tied, 

And  all  her  listless  crew 
Watched  the  gray  alligator  slide 

Into  the  still  bayou. 

Odors  of  orange-flowers,  and  spice, 
Reached  them  from  time  to  time, 

Like  airs  that  breathe  from  Paradise 
Upon  a  world  of  crime. 

The  Planter,  under  his  roof  of  thatch, 
Smoked  thoughtfully  and  slow  ; 

The  Slaver's  thumb  was  on  the  latch, 
He  seemed  in  haste  to  go. 

He  said,  "  My  ship  at  anchor  rides 

In  yonder  broad  lagoon  ; 
I  only  wait  the  evening  tides, 

And  the  rising  of  the  moon." 

Before  them,  with  her  face  upraised. 

In  timid  attitude. 
Like  one  half  curious,  half  amazed, 

A  Quadroon  maiden  stood. 

Her  eyes  were  laige,  and  full  of  light. 
Her  arms  and  neck  were  bare  ; 

No  garment  she  wore  save  a  kirUe  bright, 
And  her  own  long,  raven  hair. 

And  on  her  lips  there  played  a  smile 

As  holy,  meek,  and  taint. 
As  lights  in  some  cathedral  aisle 

The  features  of  a  saint. 

"  The  soil  is  barren,  —  the  farm  is  old  ** ; 

The  thoughtful  planter  said  ; 
Then  looked  upon  the  Slaver's  gold. 

And  then  upon  the  maid. 

His  heart  within  him  was  at  strife 

With  such  accursed  gains  : 
For  he  knew  whose  passions  gave  her  life. 

Whose  blood  ran  in  her  veins. 

But  the  voice  of  nature  was  too  weak  ; 

He  took  the  glittering  gold  ! 
Then  pale  as  death  grew  the  maiden's 
cheek. 

Her  hands  as  icy  cold. 

The  Slaver  led  her  from  the  door. 

He  led  her  by  the  hand. 
To  be  his  slave  and  paramour 

In  a  strange  and  oistant  land  ! 
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THE  WARNING. 

Bewars  J    The  Isradite  of  old,  who  toK 
The  lion  in  his  paUi,  —  when,  poor 
and  blind. 
He  saw  the  blessed  light  of  heaven  no 
more. 
Shorn  of  his  noble  sticngth  and  forced 
to  grind 
In  prison,  and  at  last  led  forth  to.  be 
A  pander  to  Philistine  revelry,  — 

Upon  the  pillars  of  the  temple  laid 
His  desperate  hands,  and  in  its  over- 
throw 
Destroyed  himself,  and  with  him  those 
who  made 
A  cruel  mockery  of  his  sightless  woe  ; 


The  poor,  blind  Slave,  the  scoff  and  jest 

ofall. 
Expired,  and  thousands  perished  in  the 

fall! 

There  is  a  poor,  blind  Samson  in  this 
land, 
Shorn  of  his  strength  and  bound  in 
bonds  of  steel. 

Who  may,  in  some  grim  revel,  nuse  hii 
hand. 
And  shake  the  pillars  of  this  Common- 
weal, 

Till   the    vast    Temple   of   our  liber- 
ties 

A  shapeless  mass  of  i^Teck  and  rubbish 
lies. 
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DRAMATIS  PEBSONJE. 


ViOIOBUNi 

Htpouto  ) 

TBI  GOUHT  OP  LaBA  1 

DoH  Qamlos  J 

Ite  AaCBBUHOP  OP  TOLIDO. 

A  Caboinal. 

BnTKAS  Orusabo 

BAKTOLOMi  ROMAlf 

TBI  PADBB  CUKA  op  GaADABKAlfA. 

Pdbo  Cuspo    .... 

Pahcbo 

Frahoisoo 

Ghispa 

BAUTASAa 

Pkioiosa 

Ahoxuca 

MAMTDf A 

Doiioav  

QypsuSf  MutieiatUf  ^e 


Siudenu  of  AktUA. 
Otnikmen  qf  Madrid, 


ComUoftke  Oypm$», 
A  young  Oypsjf. 

Jlealde. 
AtguaeU. 
Lara^s  Servant.  ' 
Vietorian^s  Servant. 
Innheeper. 

A  Oyphf  G^ 

A  poor  OirL 

Tke  Padre  Oura'^s  Niece. 

Breciosa"'*  Maid. 


ACT   I. 

BcBiTB  I.  —  The  OouvT  OP  Laba'8  Cham- 
ben.  Night.  The  Oouitt  in  hit  dress- 
ing-gown, smoking  amd  conversing  with 
Don  Carlos. 

Lwa.   You  were  not  at  the  play  to- 
night, Don  Carlos ; 
How  hapjpened  it  ? 
Don  01    I    had     engagements    else- 
where. 
Pray  who  was  there  ? 
Lara,    Why.  all  the  town  and  court. 


The  house  was  crowded ;  and  the  busy 

fans 
Among  the  gayly  dressed  and  perfumed 

ladies 
Fluttered  like    butterflies    among   the 

flowers. 
There  was  the  Countess  of  Medina  Celi ; 
The  Goblin  Lady  with  her  Phantom 

Lover, 
Her  Lindo  Don  Diego  ;  Do!La  Sol, 
And  Do&a  Serafina,  and  her  cousins. 
Don  C,   What  was  the  play  ? 
Xorok  It  was  a  dull  affair; 
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One  of  those  comedies  in  which  you  see, 
Ab  Lope  sajTS,  the  history  of  the  world 
Brongnt  down  from  Qenesis  to  the  Day 

of  Judgment. 
There  were  three  duels  fought  in  the  first 

act» 
Three     gentlemen     receiving     deadly 

wounds. 
Laying  their  hands  upon  their  hearts, 

and  saying, 
•*  O,  I  am  dead  !     a  lover  in  a  closet. 
An  old  hidalgo,  and  a  gav  Don  Juan, 
A  Dofia  Inez  with  a  black  mantilla, 
Followed  at  twilight  by  an  unknown 

lover, 
Who  looks  intently  where  he  knows  she 

is  not! 
Den  C.  Of  course,  the  Preciosa  danced 

to-night  ? 
Lara,   And  never  better.     Every  foot- 
step fell 
As  lightlv  as  a  sunbeam  on  the  water. 
I  think  tne  ffirl  extremely  beautiful. 
Dcm  C,  Aimoet  beyond  the  privilege 

of  woman ! 
I  saw  her  in  the  Prado  yesterday. 
Her  step  was  royal,  —  queen-like,  —  and 

her  face 
As  beautiful  as  a  saint's  in  Paradise. 
Lara.   JAaj  not  a  saint  fall  from  her 

Paradise, 
4jid  be  no  more  a  saint  t 
Don  C,  Why  do  you  ask  ? 

Lara.    Because  I  have  heard  it  said 

this  angel  fell. 
And  though  she  is  a  vii«n  outwardly. 
Within  she  is  a  smner ;  uke  those  panels 
Of  doors  and  altar-pieces  the  old  monks 
Painted  in  convents,  with  the  Viigin 

Mary 
On  the  outside,  and  on  the  inside  Venus ! 
Don  C.   You  do  her  wrong ;  indeed, 

you  do  her  wrong ! 
She  is  as  virtuous  as  she  is  fair. 
Lara,   How  credulous  you  are !    Why 

look  you,  friend, 
There 's  not  a  virtuous  woman  in  Madrid, 
In  this  whole  city !    And  would  you  per- 
suade me 
That   a   mere  dancing-girl,  who  shows 

herself, 
Nightly,  half  naked,  on  the  stage,  for 

money. 
And  with  voluptuous  motions  fires  the 

blood 
Of  inconsiderate  youth,  is  to  be  held 
A  model  for  her  virtue? 


You  foTget 


And  therefore  won 


D<mC. 
She  is  a  Gypsy  girl. 

Zora. 
The  easier. 

Don  C,       Nay,  not  to  be  won  at  all ! 
The  only  virtue  that  a  Gypsy  ^rixes 
Is  chastity.    That  is  her  only  virtue. 
Dearer  than  life  she  holds  it.     I  remem- 
ber 
A  Gypsy  woman,  a  vile,  shameless  bawd. 
Whose  craft  was  to  betray  the  young  and 

fair; 
And  yet  this  woman  was  above  all  bribes 
And  when  a  noble  lord,  touched  by  her 

beauty. 
The  wild  ana  wizard  beauty  of  her  race. 
Offered  her  gold  to  be  what  she  made 

others. 
She  turned  upon  him,  with  a  look  of 

scorn. 
And  smote  him  in  the  face ! 

Lara.  And  does  that  prove 

That  Preciosa  is  above  suspicion  ? 
Don  C^  It  proves  a  nobleman  may  be 
repulsed 
When  he  thinks  conquest  easy.     I  believe 
That  woman,  in  her  deepest  degrada- 
tion, 
Holds  something  sacred,  something  un- 

defiled. 
Some  pledge  and  keepsake  of  her  highel 

nature. 
And,  like  the  diamond  in  the  dark,  re* 

tains 
Some  quenchless  gleam  of  the  celestial 
light! 
La/ra.   Yet  Preciosa  would  have  taken 

the  gold. 
Don  C.  {rising).   I  do  not  think  so. 
Lara.  I  am  sure  of  it 

But  why  this  haste  ?    Stay  yet  a  little 

longer. 
And  fight  the  battles  of  your  Dulcinea. 
Don  C.  Tis  late.     I  must  begone^ 
for  if  I  stay 
You  will  not  be  persuaded. 
Lara.  Yes  ;  persuade  me. 

Don  C.  No  one  so  deaf  as  he  who  will 

not  hear ! 
Lara.   No  one  so  blind  as  he  who  will 

not  see ! 
Don  O.   And  so  good  night.     I  wish 
you  pleasant  dreams. 
And  greater  faith  in  woman.  lExiL 

Lara.  Greater  faith  I 

I  have  the  greatest  faith  ;  for  I  believe 
Victorian  is  her  lover.     I  believe 
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That  I  shall  be  to-morrow  ;  and  there- 
after 
Another,  and  another,  and  another. 
Chasing  each  other  through  her  zodiac, 
As  Taonis  chases  Aries. 

(EnUr  Frakcisoo  vnth  a  casket) 

Well,  Francisco, 
What  speed  with  Preciosa  ? 

-fVoTi.  None,  mvlord. 

She  sends  your  jewels  back,  and  bids  me 

tell  you 
She  is  not  to  be  purchased  by  your  gold. 

Lara.   Then  I  will  try  some  other  way 
to  win  her. 
Pr^,  dost  thou  know  Victorian  ? 

^an.  Yes,  my  lord  ; 

I  saw  him  at  the  jeweller's  to-day. 

Lara.   What  was  he  doing  there  ? 

Fran.  I  saw  him  buy 

A  ^Iden  ring,  that  had  a  ruby  in  it. 

Lara,   Was  there  another  like  it  ? 

Fran.  One  so  like  it 

1  could  not  choose  between  them. 

Lara,  It  is  well. 

To-morrow  morning  bringthkt  ring  to  me. 
Do  not  foiget.     Now  light  me  to  my  bed. 

[Exeunt. 


ScBNB  II.  — A  street  in  Madrid.  Enter 
Chispa,  foUowed  by  m^isicianSf  with  a 
bagpipe,  gmta/rs,  and  other  instruments. 

Chispa,   Abemuncio  Satanas !  and  a 
plaffue  on  all  lovers  who  ramble  about  at 
nignt,  drinking  the  elements,  instead  of 
sleeping  quietljr  in  their  beds.     Every 
dead  man  to  his  cemetery,  say  I ;  and 
every  friarto  his  monastery.    Now,  here  *s 
my  master,  Victorian,  yesterday  a  cow- 
keeper,  andto-day  a  gentleman  ;  yester- 
day a  student,  and  to-dav  a  lover  ;  and 
I  must  be  up  later  than  the  nightingale, 
for  as  the  abbot  sings    so    must    the 
sacristan  respond.     God  grant  he  may 
soon  be  married,  for  then  shall  all  this 
serenading  cease.     Ay,  marry  !  marry  ! 
marry  !    Mother,  what  does  marry  mean  ? 
It  means  to  spin,  to  bear  children,  and 
to  weep,  my  daughter  !    And,  of  a  truth, 
there  is  something  more  in  matrimony 
than  the  wedding-ring.     {To  the  mitsi- 
dans. )    And  now,  gentlemen.  Pax  vobis- 
cum  I  as  the  ass  said  to  the  cabbages. 
Pray,   walk  this  way ;  and  don't  hang 
down  your  heads.     It  is  no  disgrace  to 
have  an  old  father  and  a  raggS  shirt. 


Now,  look  you,  you  are  gentlemen  who 
lead  the  life  of  crickets  ;  you  ei^oyhun- 
ffer  by  day  and  noise  by  niffht.  Yet,  I 
beseech  you,  for  this  once  bo  not  loud, 
but  pathetic  ;  for  it  is  a  serenade  to  a 
damsel  in  bed,  and  not  to  the  Man  in  the 
Moon.  Your  object  is  not  to  arouse  and 
terrify,  but  to  soothe  and  bring  lulling 
dreams.  Therefore,  each  shall  not  play 
upon  his  instrument  as  if  it  were  the  onl v 
one  in  the  universe,  but  gently,  and  with 
a  certain  modesty,  according  with  tbo 
others.  Pray,  how  may  I  call  thy  name, 
friend  ? 

First  Mus.    GenSnimo  Gil,  at  your 
service. 

Chispa.    Every  tub  smells  of  the  wine 
that  is  in  it.     Pray,  6er6nimo,  is  not 
Saturday  an  unpleasant  day  with  thee  ? 
First  Mus.    Why  so? 
Chispa.    Because    I  have    heard    it 
said   that   Saturday  is  an    unpleasant 
day  with  those  who  have  but  one  shirt. 
Moreover,  I  have  seen  thee  at  the  tavern, 
and  if  thou  canst  run  as  fast  as  thou 
canst  drink,  1  should  like  to  hunt  hares 
with  thee.     What  instrument  is  that  ? 
First  Mus.   An  Arasonese  bagpipe. 
Chispa.   Pray,  art  thou  relat^  to  the 
bagpiper  of  Bigalance,   who    ask^    a 
maravedi  for  playing,  and  ten  for  leav- 
ing off? 
First  Mus.   No,  vour  honor. 
Chispa.   I  am  glad  of  it.     What  other 
instruments  have  we  ? 

Second  and  Third   Musicians,     We 
play  the  bandnrria. 

Chispa.  A  pleasing  instrument.  And 
thou? 
Fourth  Mus.  The  fife. 
Chispa.  1  like  it ;  it  has  a  cheerful, 
soul-stirring  sound,  that  soars  up  to  my 
lady's  window  like  the  song  of  a  swallow. 
And  you  others  ? 

Other  Mvs.  We  are  the  singers,  please 
your  honor. 

Chispa.  You  are  too  many.  Do  you 
think  W3  are  going  to  sing  mass  in  the 
cathedral  of  Gdrdova  ?  Four  men  can 
make  but  little  use  of  one  shoe,  and  I  see 
not  how  you  can  all  sing  in  one  sonjK. 
But  follow  me  along  the  garden  waU. 
That  is  the  way  my  master  climbs  to  the 
lady's  window.  It  is  by  the  Vicar's 
skirts  that  the  Devil  climbs  into  the 
belfry.  Come,  follow  me,  and  make  no 
noise.  [Exuent, 
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ScxHK  IIL  —  Prboio6a'8   chamber.     She 
stands  at  the  open  wwdow. 

Prec   How  slowly  through  the  lilac- 

flcented  air 
Descends   the    tranquil    moon !      Like 

thistle-down 
The  vapory  donds  float  in  the  peaceful 

iy; 
And  sweetly  from  yon  hollow  vaults  of 

shade 
The  nightingales  hreathe  out  their  souls 

in  song. 
And  hark  !  what  songs  of  love,    what 

soul-like  sounds. 
Answer  them  from  helow  ! 


SKBBNADiS, 

Stan  of  the  summer  night ! 

Far  in  yon  azure  deeps. 
Hide,  hide  your  golden  light ! 

She  sleeps ! 
My  lady  sleeps  ! 

Sleeps! 

Moon  of  the  sunmier  night ! 

Far  down  yon  western  steeps, 
Sink,  sink  in  sUver  light ! 

She  sleeps ! 
My  lady  sleeps ! 

Sleeps ! 

Wind  of  the  summer  night ! 

Where  vonder  woodbine  creeps, 
Fold,  fold  thy  pinions  light ! 

She  sleeps ! 
My  lady  sleeps ! 

Sleeps! 

Dreams  of  the  summer  night ! 

Tell  her,  her  lover  keeps 
Watch !  while  in  slumbers  light 

She  sleeps  ! 
My  lady  sleeps ! 

Sleeps! 

{Enter  Victobian  by  the  bal&my.) 

Viet.   Poor  little  dove  !     Thou  trem- 

blest  like  a  leaf ! 
Pnc.   I  am  80  frightened  !     'Tis  for 
thee  I  tremble ! 
I  hate  to  have  thee  climb  that  wall  by 

night ! 
Did  no  one  see  thee  ? 

Vict.  None,  my  love,  but  thou. 

Prec   T  is  very  dangerous  ;  and  when 
thou  art  gone 
1  chide  fflv»e1f  for  letting  thee  come  here 


Thus  stealthily  hy  night.     Where  hast 

thou  been  I 
Since  yesterday  I  have  no  news  from  thee. 
Vict.   Since  yesterday  I  have  been  in 
Alcald. 
£reloDg    the    time    will    come,    sweet 

Precioea, 
When  that  dull  distance  shall  no  more 

divide  us ; 
And  I  no  more  shall  scale  thy  wall  by 

night 
To  steal  a  kiss  from  thee,  as  I  do  now. 
Prec.  An  honest  thief,   to  steal  but 

what  thou  givest.. 
Vict.   And  we  shall  sit  together  un. 
molested. 
And  words  of  true  love  pass  from  tongue 

to  tongue. 
As  singing  birds  from  one  bough  to  an- 
other. 
Prec.   That  were  a  life  to  make  time 
envious ! 
I  knew  that  thou  wouldst  come  to  me 

to-night. 
I  saw  thee  at  the  play. 

Vict.  Sweet  child  of  air  ! 

Never  did  I  behold  thee  so  attired 
And  garmented  in  beauty  as  to-night ! 
What  hast  thou  done  to  make  thee  look 
so  fair? 
Prec.   Am  1  not  always  fair  ? 
Vict.  Ay,  and  so  fair 

That  I  am  jealous  of  all  eyes  that  see 

thee, 
And  wish  that  they  were  blind. 

Prec.  I  heed  them  not ; 

When  thou  art  present,  I  see  none  but 
thee! 
Vict.   There's  nothing  fair  nor  beau- 
tiful, but  takes 
Something  from  thee,   that  makes    it 
beautiful. 
Prec.   And  yet  thou  leavest  me  for 

those  dusty  books. 
Vict.    Thou  comest  between  me  and 
those  books  too  often  ! 
I  see  thy  face  in  everything  I  see  ! 
The  paintings  in  the  chapel  wear  thy 

looks, 
The  canticles  are  changed  to  sarabands. 
And  with  the  learned  doctors  of   the 

schools 
I  see  thee  dance  cachuchas. 

Prec.  In  good  sooth, 

1   dance  with  learned    doctors  of   tb*» 

schools 
To-morrow  morning. 
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Vid,   And  with  whom,  I  pray  t 
Free.   A  grave  and  reverend  Cardinal, 
and  his  Grace 
The  Archbishop  of  Toledo. 

Vict,  What  mad  jest 

Is' this  f 
Prec.     It  is  no  jest ;  indeed  it  is  not. 
Vid.  Prithee,  explain  thyself. 

Prec.  Why,  simply  thus. 

Thou  knowest  the  Pope  has  sent  here 

into  Spain 
To  put  a  stop  to  dances  on  the  stage. 
Vict.  I  have  heard  it  whispered. 
Prec.  Now  the  Cardinal, 

Who  for  this  purpose  comes,  would  fain 

behold 
With  his  own  eyes  these  dances ;  and  the 

Archbishop 
Baa  sent  for  me  — 

Vict.  That  thou  mayst  dance  before 
them  ! 
Now  viva  la  cachucha  !    It  will  breathe 
The  fire  of  youth  into  these  gray  old 

men  I 
'T  will  be  thy  proudest  conquest  I 

Prec.  Saving  one. 

And  yet  I  fear  these  dances  will  be 

stopped, 
And  Preciosa  be  once  more  a  beggar. 
Vict.   The  sweetest  beggar  that  e'er 
asked  for  alms ; 
With  such  beseeching  eyes,  that  when  I 

saw  thee 
1  gave  my  heart  away  ! 

Prec.   "  Dost  thou  remember 

When  first  we  met  t 

Vid.  It  was  at  Cordova, 

In  the  cathedral  garden.     Thou  wast 

sitting 
Under  the  orange-trees,  besidea  fountain. 
Prec.  T  was  Easter-Sunday.    The  full- 
blossomed  trees 
Filled  all  the  air  with  fragrance  and  with 

joy. 
The  pnests  were  singing,  and  the  oi^gan 

sounded, 
And  then  anon  the  great  cathedral  bell. 
It  was  the  elevation  of  the  Host. 
We  both  of  us  fell  down  upon  our  knees, 
Under  the  orange  boughs,  and  prayed  to- 
gether. 
I  never  had  been  happy  till  that  moment. 
Vid.   Thou  blessed  angel ! 
Prec  And  when  thou  wast  gone 

I  felt  an  aching  here.     I  did  not  speak 
To  any  one  that  day.     But  from  that  day 
Bartolom^  grew  hateful  unto  me. 


Vid.    Remember  him  no  more.    Lei 

not  his  shadow 
Come  between    thee   and   me.     Sweet 

Preciosa ! 
I  loved  thee  even  then,  though  I  was 

silent  I 
Prec.  I  thought  I  ne'er  should  see  thy 

face  again. 
Thy  farewell  had  a  sound  of  sorrow  in  it. 
•    Vid.    That  was  the  first  sound  in  the 

song  of  love ! 
Scarce  more  than  silence  is,  and  yet  a 

sound. 
Hands  of  invisible  8{)irit8  touch  thestrings 
Of  that  mysterious  instrument,  the  soul. 
And  play  the  prelude  of  our  fate.     We 

hear 
The  voice  prophetic,  and  are  not  alone. 
Prec.  That  is  my  faith.    Dost  thou  be, 

lieve  these  warnings  ? 
Vid.  So  far  as  this.    Our  feelings  and 

our  thoughts 
Tend  ever  on,  and  rest  not  in  the  Present. 
As  drops  of  rain  fall  into  some  dark  well. 
And  from  below  comes  a  scarce  audible 

sound. 
So  fall  our  thoughts  into  the  dark  Here. 

after, 
And  their  mysterious  echo  reaches  us. 
Prec.   I  have  felt  it  so,  but  found  no 

words  to  say  it ! 
I  cannot  reason  ;  1  can  only  feel ! 
But  thou  hast  language  for  all  thoughts 

and  feelings. 
Thou  art  a  scholar ;  and  sometimes  I 

think 
We  cannot  walk  toother  in  thin  world  I 
The  distance  that  divides  us  is  too  great ! 
Henceforth  thy  pathway  lies  among  the 

stars; 
I  must  not  hold  thee  back. 

Vid.  Thou  little  sceptic  ! 

Dost  thou  still  doubt?    What  I  most 

prize  in  woman 
Is  her  affections,  not  her  intellect  I 
The  intellect  is  finite  ;  but  the  affections 
Are  infinite,  and  cannot  be  exhausted. 
Compare  me  with  the  great  men  of  the 

earth  ; 
What  am  I  ?    Why,  a  pygmy  among 

giants  ! 
But  if  thou  lovest,  —  mark  me  !  I  say 

lovest, 
The  greatest  of  thy  sex  excels  thee  not ! 
The  world  of  the  affections  is  thy  world, 
Not  that  of  man's  ambition.     In  that 

stillness 
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Which  most  beoomes  a  woman,  calm  and 

hdy, 
rhon  attest  hj  the  fireside  of  the  heart, 
Feeding  its  flame.     The  element  of  fire 
Is  pore.     It  cannot  change  nor  hide  its 

natore, 
But  buma  as  brightly  in  a  Gypsy  camp 
As  in  a  palace  hau.     Art  thou  con- 
vinced? 
Free.   Yes,  that  I  love  thee,  as  the 
good  love  heaven ; 
Rut  not  that  I  am  worthy  of  that  heaven. 
How  shall  I  more  deserve  it  ? 

Fid.  Loving  more. 

Pne.    I  cannot  love  thee  more;  my 

heart  is  full. 
Viei,   Then  let  it  overflow,  and  I  will 
drink  it. 
As  in  the  summer-time  the  thirsty  sands 
Drink  the  swift  waters  of  the  Manzanares, 
And  still  do  thirst  for  more. 

A     WtUckman  {in  tha  street),    Ave 
Maria 
Purisdma  t    *T  is  midnight  and  serene  ! 
VteL   Hear'st  thou  that  cry  t 
Pree.  It  is  a  hateful  sound. 

To  scare  thee  from  me  t 

Viei,  As  the  hunter's  horn 

Doth  scare  the  timid  stag,  or  bark  of 

hounds 
The  moor-fowl  from  his  mate. 
Prec  Pray,  do  not  go  ! 

Kiel.     I    must   away  to  AlcaU   to- 
night. 
Think  of  me  when  I  am  away. 

Pree.  Fear  not ! 

I  hare  no  thoughts  that  do  not  think 
of  thee. 
FieL  {giving  her  a  ring).   And  to  re- 
mind thee  of  my  love,  take  this ; 
A  serpent,  emblem  of  Eternity ; 
A   ruby,  —  say,  a  drop  of  my  heart's 
blood. 
Pree.   It  is  an  ancient  saying,  that 
the  ruby 
Brings  gladness  to  the  wearer,  and  pre- 
serves 
The  heart  pure,  and,  if  laid  beneath  the 

pillow. 
Drives  away  evil  dreams.     But  then, 

alas  t 
It  was  a  Asrpent  tempted  Eve  to  sin. 
Viet.    Wnat  convent    of  barefooted 
Carmelites 
Taught  thee  so  much  theology  ? 
/We.   {laying    her   hand    upon   his 
mouth).  Hush  I  hushf 


Good  night  t  and  may  all  holy  angels 

guard  thee ! 
Fict.     Good    night !    good    night  I 

Thou  art  my  guardian  angel  t 
I  have  no  other  saint  than  thou  to  pray 

tol 

{He  descends  by  the  balcony.) 

Pree.  Take  care,  and  do  not  hurt  thee. 

Art  thou  safe  ? 
Fict,  {from  the  garden).   Safe  as  my 
love   for   thee !     But  art   thou 
safe? 
Others  can  climb  a  balcony  by  moon- 
light 
As  well  as  I.     Pray  shut  thy  window 

close  ; 
I  am  jealous  of  the  perfumed  air  of 

night 
That  from  this  garden  climbs  to  kiss  thy 
lips. 
Pree.  {thromng  down    her   handker- 
chief).  Thou  silly  child!    Take 
this  to  blind  thine  eyes. 
It  is  my  benison  ! 

Fid.  And  brings  to  me 

Sweet  fragrance  from  thy  lips,  as  the  soft 

wind 
Wafts    to  the  out-bound  mariner  the 

breath 
Of  the  beloved  land  he  leaves  behind- 
Pree.   Make  not  thy  voyage  long. 
Fiet.  To-morrow  night 

Shall  see  me  safe  returned.     Thou  art  the 

star 
To  guide  me  to  an  anchorage.    Good 

night! 
My  beauteous  star !    My  star  of  love, 
good  night! 
Pree.   Good  night ! 
WcUchmoAn  {at  a  distance).    Ave  Maria 
Purissima ! 


BcESEiy.-^AninnontheroadtoAlcald. 
Baltasab  asleep  on  a  bench.  Enter 
Chispa. 

Chispa.  And  here  we  are,  half-way  to 
AlcaU,  between  cocks  and  midnight. 
Body  o'  me !  what  an  inn  this  is  !  The 
lights  out,  and  the  landlord  asleep. 
Hold !  ancient  Baltasar  ! 

Bal.  (waking).   Here  I  am. 

Chispa.  Yes,  there  you  are,  like  a  one- 
eyed  Alcalde  in  a  town  without  inhabi- 
tants. Bring  a  light,  and  let  me  have 
supper. 
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BcU,  Where  is  your  master  ? 

ChispffH  Do  not  ti-ouble  yourself  about 
him.  We  have  stopped  a  moment  to 
breathe  our  horses ;  and,  if  he  chooses  to 
walk  up  and  down  in  the  open  air,  look- 
ing into  the  sky  as  one  who  hears  it 
rain,  that  does  not  satisfy  my  hun^r, 
you  know.  But  be  quick,  for  I  am  in  a 
hurry,  and  every  man  stretches  his  legs 
according  to  the  length  of  his  coverlet. 
What  have  we  here  ? 

BcU,  {aetting  a  light  on  the  table). 
Stewed  rabbit. 

Chispa  {eating).  Conscience  of  Porta- 
legre  !    Stewed  kitten,  vou  mean  ! 

Bal,  And  a  pitcher  of  Pedro  Ximenes, 
with  a  roasted  pear  in  it 

Chispa  (drinking).  Ancient  Baltasar, 
&migo  !  You  know  how  to  cry  wine  and 
sell  vinegar.  I  tell  vou  this  is  nothing 
but  Vino  Tinto  of  La  Mancha,  with  a 
tang  of  the  swine-skin. 

BaL  I  swear  to  you  by  Saint  Simon 
and  Judas,  it  is  all  as  I  say. 

Chispa,  And  I  swear  to  you  by  Saint 
Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  that  it  is  no  such 
thins.  Moreover,  your  supper  is  like  the 
hidalgo's  dinner,  very  little  meat  and  a 
great  deal  of  tablecloth. 

BaZ.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Chispa.  And  more  noise  than  nuts. 

Bal.  Ha  !  ha  I  ha  !  You  must  have 
your  joke,  Master  Chispa.  But  shall  I 
not  ask  Don  Victorian  in,  to  take  a 
draught  of  the  Pedro  Ximenes  ? 

Chispa.  No  ;  you  might  as  well  say, 
"Don  t- you -want -some  ?"   to  a  dead 
man. 

Bal.  Why  does  he  go  so  often  to 
Madrid? 

Chispa.  For  the  same  reason  that  he 
eats  no  supper.  He  is  in  love.  Were 
you  ever  in  love,  Baltasar  ? 

Bal.  I  was  never  out  of  it,  good 
Chispa.  It  has  l>een  the  torment  of  my 
life. 

Chispa.  What  !  are  you  on  fire,  too, 
old  hay-stack  ?  Why,  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  put  you  out 

ViU.  {unthout).    Chispa  ! 

Chispa.  Go  to  bed,  Pero  Grullo,  for 
the  cocks  are  crowing. 

Vict.  Ea  !  Chispa  !  Chispa  ! 

Chispa.  1£a  !  Sefior.  Come  with  nie, 
ancient  Baltasar,  and  bring  water  for  the 
horses.  I  will  pay  for  the  supper  to- 
mon-ow.  [ExeuiU. 


SoENK  V.  —  VlOTORlAN'8  chambers  at 
Alcald.  Htpouto  asleep  im  an  amn- 
chair .    He  atoakes  slowly. 

Hyp.  I  must  have  been  asleep !  ay, 

sound  asleep  ! 
And  it  was  all  a  dream.     0  sleep,  swe«t 

sleep ! 
Whatever  form  thou  takest,  thou  art  fair, 
Holding  unto  our  line  thy  goblet  filled 
Out  of  Oblivion's  well,  a  healing  draught ! 
The  candles  have  burned  low ;  it  must 

be  late. 
Where  can  Victorian  be?    Like  Fray 

Carrillo, 
The  only  place  in  which  one  cannot  find 

mm 
Is  his  own  celL     Here's  his  guitar,  that 

seldom 
Feels  the  caresses  of  its  master's  hand. 
Open  thy  silent  lips,  sweet  instrument ! 
And  make  dull  midnight  merry  with  a 

song. 

{He  plays  and  sings.) 

Padre  Frandsco ! 
Padre  Francisco ! 
What  do  you  want  of  Padre  Francisco  ? 
Here  is  a  pretty  young  maiden 
Who  wants  to  confess  her  sins  ! 
Open  the  door  and  let  her  come  in, 
I  will  shrive  her  from  every  sin. 

{Enter  Victorian.) 

Vict.   Padre  Hypolito  !    Padre  Hypo- 

Uto! 
Hyp.  What  do  you  want  of  Padre  Hy- 
polito ? 
Vict.  Come,  shrive  me  straight ;  for, 
if  love  be  a  sin, 
I  am  the  greatest  sinner  that  doth  live. 
I  will  confess  the  sweetest  of  all  crimes, 
A  maiden  wooed  and  won. 

Hyp.  The  same  old  tale 

Of  the  old  woman  in  the  chimney-corner, 
Who,  while  the  pot  boils,  says,  "Come 

here,  my  child ; 
I  *11  tell  thee  a  story  of  my  wedding-day. " 
Vict.  Nay,  listen,  for  my  heart  is  full ; 
so  full 
That  I  must  speak. 

Hyp.  Alas  !  that  heart  of  thine 

Is  like  a  scene  in  the  old  play  ;  the  cur- 
tain 
Rises  to  solemn  music,  and  lo  !  enter 
The  eleven  thousand  virgins  of  Cologne  ' 
Vict.   Nay,  like  the  Sibyl's  volumes, 
thou  shouhlst  say  ; 
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Those  that  remained,  after  the  six  were 

bnmed, 
Being  held  more  precious  than  the  nine 

together. 
But  listen  to  my  tale.     Dost  thou  re- 
member 
The  Gyusy  girl  we  saw  at  C<Srdova 
Dance  tiie  Romalis  in  the  market-place  ? 
Ryp.   Thou  meanest  Preciosa. 
Vict.  Ay,  the  same. 

Thou  knowest  how  her  image  haunted  me 
Long  after  we  returned  to  Alcald. 
She^  in  Madrid. 
Hyp.  I  know  it. 

Viet.  •        And  I  *m  in  love. 

Hyp.    And  therefore  in  Madrid  when 

thou  shouldst  be 
In  Alcala. 

Vid.  0  pardon  me,  my  friend, 

ff  I  so  long  havekept  this  secret  from  thee ; 
Bat  silence  is  the  cnarm  that  guards  such 

treasures. 
And,  if  a  word  be  spoken  ere  the  time. 
They  sink  again,  tney  were  not  meant 

for  us. 
Hyp.   Alas  !  alas  !  I  see  thou  art  in 

love. 
L4jve  keeps  the  cold  out  better  than  a 

cloak. 
It  serves  for  food  and  raiment.     Give  a 

Spaniard 
His  mass,  his  olla,  and  his  Dofia  Luisa  — 
Thou  knowest  the  proverb.     But  pray 

tell  me,  lover, 
How  speeds  thy  wooing  ?    Is  the  maiden 

coy  t 
Write  her  a  song,  beginning  with  an  Ave; 
Sing  as  the  monk  sang  to  the  Virgin 

Mary, 

Ave  I  et^'us  calcem  clwre 
Nee  eerUenni  commeTidare 
Scirei  Seraph  studio  I 

Vict.    Pray,  do  xiot  jest !    This  is  no 
time  for  it ! 
I  am  in  earnest  I 

Hyp.  Seriously  enamored  ? 

What,  ho  !  The  Primus  of  great  AlcaU 
Enamored  of  a  Gypsy  ?  Tell  me  frankly, 
How  meanest  thou  ? 

Vid.  I  mean  it  honestly. 

Hyp.   Surely  thou  wilt  not  marry  her  ! 

Viet.  Why  not  ? 

Hyp.   She  was  betrothed  to  one  Bar- 
tolom^. 
If  I  remember  rightly,  a  young  Gypsy 
Who  danced  with  her  at  CMrdova.' 


Vict.  They  quarrelled, 

And  so  the  matter  ended. 

Hyp.  But  in  truth 

Thou  wilt  not  marry  her. 

Vict.  In  truth  I  will. 

The  angels  sang  in  heaven  when  she  was 

bom  ! 
She  is  a  precious  jewel  I  have%und 
Among  the  filth  and  rubbish  of  the  world. 
I  '11  stoop  for  it ;  but  when  I  wear  it  here, 
Set  on  my  forehead  like  the  morning 

star, 
The  world  may  wonder,  but  it  will  not 
laugh. 
Hyp.  Ifthou  wear'st  nothing  else  upon 
thy  forehead, 
'T  will  be  indeed  a  wonder. 

Vict.  Out  upon  thee 

With  thy  unseasonable  jests  1     Pray  tell 

me, 
Is  there  no  virtue  in  the  world  ? 

Hyp.  Not  much. 

What,  think'st  thou,  is  she  doing  at  thi» 

n)oment ; 
Now,  while  we  speak  of  her  ? 

Vict.  She  lies  asleep, 

And  from  her  parted  lips  her  gentle  breath 
Ck)mes  like  the  fragrance  from  the  lips  of 

flowers. 
Her  tender  limbs  are  still,  and  on  her 

breast 
The  cross  she  prayed  to,  ere  she  fell  asleep, 
Rises  and  falls  with  the  soft  tidb  of 

dreams. 
Like  a  light  iMirge  safe  moored. 

Hyp.  Which  means,  in  prose, 

She 's  sleeping  with  her  mouth  a  little 
open  ! 
Vict.  0,  would  I  had  the  old  magician's 
glass 
To  see  her  as  she  lies  in  childlike  sleep  ! 
Hyp.   And  wouldst  thou  venture  ? 
Vict.  Ay,  indeed  I  would  ! 

Hyp.  Thou  art  courageous.    Hast  thou 
e'er  reflected 
How  much  lies  hidden  in  that  one  wonl. 
now  f 
Vict.    Yes  ;  all  the  awful  mystery  of 
Life! 
I  oft  have  thought,  my  dear  Hypolito, 
That  could  we,  oy  some  spell  of  magic, 

change 
The  world  and  its  inhabitants  to  stone. 
In  the  same  attitudes  they  now  are  in, 
What  fearful  glances  downward  might 

we  cast 
It»to  the  hollow  chasms  of  human  life  ! 
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What  groups  should  we  behold  about  the 

deatn-bed. 
Putting  to  shame  the  group  of  Niobe  ! 
What  joyful  welcomes,  and  what  sad 

farewells  I 
What  stony  tears  in  those  consealed  eyes  1 
What  visible  joy  or  angui&  in  tiiose 

chseks  1 
What  bridal  pomps,  and  what  funereal 

shows ! 
What  foes,  like  gladiators,  fierce  and 

stFuggUng! 
What  lovers  with  their  marble  lips  to 

gether ! 
Hyp,   Ay,  there  it  is  !  and,  if  I  were 

in  love. 
That  is  the  very  point  I  most  should 

dread. 
This  magic  glass,  these  magic  spells  of 

thine. 
Might  tell  a  tale  were  better  left  untold. 
For  instance,  they  might  show  us  thy 

fair  cousin, 
The  Lady  Violante,  bathed  in  tears 
Of  love  and  anger,   like  the  maid  of 

Colchis, 
Whom  thou,  another  faithless  Aigonaut, 
Having  won  that  golden  fleece,  a  woman's 

love, 
Desertest  for  this  Glauc^. 

Firf.  Hold  thy  peace  ! 

She  cares  not  for  me.      She  may  wed 

another, 
Or  go  into  a  convent,  and,  thus  dying, 
Marry  Achilles  in  the  Elysian  Fields. 
HyTp,  (rising).   And  so,  good  night ! 

Good  morning,  I  should  say. 

(Clock  strikes  three, ) 

Hark  !  how  the  loud  and  ponderous  mace 

of  Time 
Knocks  at  the  golden  portals  of  the  day  ! 
And  so,  once  more,  g(K>d  night !    We  '11 

speak  more  largely 
Of  Preciosa  when  we  meet  again. 
Get  thee  to  bed,  and  the  magician,  Sleep, 
Shall  show  her  to  thee,  in  his  magic  glass. 
In  all  her  loveliness.    Good  night ! 

[ExU. 

Vict.  Good  night ! 

But  not  to  bed  ;  for  I  must  read  awhile. 

{Throwe  himse!/ into  (he  arm-chair  which 
Htpouto  has  l^t,  and  lays  a  large  hook 
open  upon  his  knees.) 

Must  read,  or  sit  in  revery  and  watch 
The  changing  color  of  tne  waves  that 
brrak 


Upon  the  idle  sea-shore  of  the  mind  ! 
Visions  of  Fame  !  that  once  did  visit  me, 
Making  night  glorious  with  your  smile, 

where  are  ye  t 
0,  who  shall  give  me,  now  that  ye  are 

gone, 
Juioesof  those  immortal  plants  that  bloom 
Upon  Olympus,  making  us  immortal  I 
Or  teach  me  where  that  wondrous  man- 

drake  grows 
Whose  magic  root,  torn  from  the  earth 

with  groans. 
At  midnight  hour,  can  scare  the  fiends 

away. 
And  make  the  mind  prolific  in  its  fancies  1 
I  have  the  wish,  but  want  the  will,  to 

act! 
Souls  of  great  men  departed  !    Ye  whose 

words 
Have  come  to  light  from  the  swift  rivei 

of  Time, 
Like  Roman  swords  found  in  the  Tagus* 

bed, 
Where  is  the  strength  to  wield  the  arms 

ye  bore? 
From  the  barred  visor  of  Antiquity 
Reflected  shines  the  eternal  light  ofTruth, 
As  from  a  mirror  1    All  the  means  of 

action  — 
The  shapeless  masses,  the  materials  — 
Lie  everywhere  about  us.   What  we  need 
Is  the  celestial  fire  to  change  the  flint 
Into  transparent  crystal,  bright  and  clear. 
That  fire  is  genius  1    The  rude  peasant 

sits 
At  evening  in  his  smoky  cot,  and  draw» 
With  charcoal  uncouth  figures  on  the 

wall. 
The  son  of  genius  comes,  foot -sore  with 

travel 
And  begs  a  shelter  from  the  inclement 

night. 
He  takes  the  charcoal  from  the  peasant's 

hand. 
And,  by  the  magic  of  his  touch  at  once 
Transfigured,  all  its  hidden  virtues  shine. 
And,  in  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  clown, 
It  gleams  a  diamond  1    Even  thus  trans- 
formed. 
Rude  popular  traditions  and  old  tales 
Shine  as  immortal  poems,  at  the  touch 
Of  some  poor,  houseless,  homeless,  wan- 

dering  bard. 
Who  had  but  a  night's  lodging  for  his 

pains. 
But  there  are  brighter  dreams  than  thoM 

of  Fame, 
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WHch  are  the  dreams  of  Lore  !    Out  of 

the  heart 
Rises  the  bright  ideal  of  these  dreams. 
As  from  some  woodland  fount  a  spirit 

rises 
And  sinks  again  into  its  silent  deeps, 
Ere  the  enamored  knight  can  touch  her 

robe  ! 
T  is  this  ideal  that  the  soul  of  man, 
Lake  the  enamored  knight  beside  the 

fountain, 
Waits  for  upon  the  margin  of  Life's 

stream ; 
Waits  to  behold  her  rise  from  the  dark 

waters. 
Clad  in  a  mortal  shape  1     Alas  !  how 

many 
Must  wait  in  rain  !    The  stream  flows 

evermore. 
But  from  its  silent  deeps  no  spirit  rises  ! 
Tet  I,  bom  under  a  propitious  star, 
Have  found  the  bnght   ideal    of  my 

dreams. 
Yes !  she  is  ever  with  me.     I  can  feel. 
Here,  as  I  sit  at  midnight  and  alone, 
Her  gentle  breathing  1  on  my  breast  can 

feel 
The  pressure  of  her  head  I  God*s  benison 
Best  ever  on  it !    Close  those  beauteous 

eyes. 
Sweet  Sleep  !  and  all  the  flowers  that 

bloom  at  night 
With  balmy  lips  breathe  in  her  ears  my 

name  I 

{QradtLoUy  tinks  asleep.) 


ACT  II. 

ScSNSl. — FKECioaA.*a  chamber.  Morning. 
Prbciosa  and  Anqeuca. 

JPree,  Why  will  you  go  so  soon  1   Stay 

yet  awhile. 
The  poor  too  often  turn  away  unheard 
From  hearts  that  shut  against  them  with 

a  sound 
That  will  be  heard  in  heaven.     Pray, 

tell  me  more 
Of  your  adversities.     Keep  nothing  from 

me. 
What  is  your  landlord's  name  ? 
Ang,  The  Count  of  Lara. 

Prec.   The  Count  of  Lara  t    0,  beware 

that  man  1 
Histrost  his  pity,  —  hold  no  parley  with 

himl 


And  rather  die  an  outcast  in  the  streets 
Than  touch  his  gold. 
Ang.  You  know  him,  then ! 

Prec.  Aa  much 

As  any  woman  may,  and  yet  be  pure. 
As  you  would  keep  your  name  without  a 

blemish. 
Beware  of  him  !  * 

Ang.  Alas  t  what  can  I  do  1 

I  cannot  choose  my  friends.     Each  word 

of  kindness. 
Come  whence  it  may,  is  welcome  to  the 
poor. 
Prec.   Make  me  your  friend.     A  girl 
so  young  and  fair 
Should  have  no  friends  but  those  of  her 

own  sex. 
What  is  your  name  t 
Ang.  Angelica. 

Prec.  That  name 

Was  given  you,  that  you  might  be  an 

angel 
To  her  who  bore  you  I    When  your  in- 
fant smile 
Made  her  home  Paradise,  you  were  her 

angel. 
0,  be  an  angel  still !    She  needs  that 

smile. 
So  long  as  you  are  innocent,  fear  nothing. 
No  one  can  harm  you  I    I  am  a  poor 

girl. 
Whom  chance  has  taken  from  the  public 

streets. 
I  have  no  other  shield  than  mine  own 

virtue. 
That  is  the  charm  which  has  protected 

me  ! 
Amid  a  thousand  perils,  I  have  worn  it 
Here  on  my  heart !     It  is  my  guardian 
angel. 
Ang.  (rising).    I   thank  you  for  this 

counsel,  dearest  lady. 
Prec.   Thank  me  by  following  it. 
Ang.  Indeed  I  will. 

Prdc.   Pray,  do  not  go.     I  have  much 

more  to  say. 
Ang.   My  mother  is  alone.     I  dare  not 

leave  her. 
Prec  Some  other  time,  then,  when 
we  meet  again. 
You  must  not  go  away  with  words  alone. 

(Gives  her  a  purse.) 

Take  this.     Would  it  were  more. 
Ang.  I  thank  you,  lady. 

Prec   No  thanks.     To-morrow  come 
to  me  again. 
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I  dance  to-night,  —  perhaps  for  the  last 

time. 
But  what  I  gain,  I  promise  shall  be  yours, 
If  that  can  save  you  from  the  Count  of 
Lara. 
Ang.   O,  my  dear  lady  !  how  shall  I 
be  grateful 
For  so  much  kindness  ?  • 

Prec.  1  deserve  no  ttianks, 

Thank  Heaven,  not  me. 
Ang.  Both  Heaven  and  you. 

Prec.  Farewell. 

Remember   that    you    come    again    to- 
morrow. 
Ang.    I  will.     And  may  the  Blessed 
Virgin  guard  you, 
And  all  gc^  angels.  [Exit. 

Prec.  May  they  guard  thee  too, 

And  all  the  poor ;  for  they  have  need  of 

angels. 
Now  bring  me,  dear  Dolores,  my  bas- 

quifta, 
My  richest  miya  dress,  —  my  dancing 

dress. 
And  my  most  precious  jewels !    Make 

me  look 
Fairer  than  night  e'er  saw  me  !     1  Ve  a 

prize 
To  win  this  day,  worthy  of  Preciosa ! 

{Enter  Beltran  Cruzado.) 

Oruz.   Ave  Maria  ! 

Prec.  0  God  !  my  evil  genius  ! 

What  seekest  thou  here  to-day  ? 

Orva.  Thyself,  —  my  child. 

Prec.   What  is  thy  will  with  me  ? 

Oruz.  Gold  !  gold  ! 

Prec.    I  gave  thee  yesterday  ;  I  have 
no  more. 

Oruz.   The  gold  of  the  Busne,  —  give 
me  his  gold  ! 

Prec.   I  gave  the  last  in  charity  to- 
day. 

Cruz.   That  is  a  foolish  lie. 

Prec.  It  is  the  truth. 

Cruz.   Curses  upon  thee  !    Thou  art 
not  my  child  ! 
Hast  thou  given  gold  away,  and  not  to 

me? 
Not  to  thy  father  ?    To  whom,  then  ? 

Prec.  To  one 

Who  needs  it  more. 

Cruz.  No  one  can  need  it  more. 

Prec.   Thou  art  not  poor. 

Oruz.  What,  i,  who  lurk  about 

In  dismal    suburbs    and  unwholesome 
lanes  ; 


I,  who  am  housed  woi-se  than  the  galley 

slave ; 
I,  who  am  fed  worse  than  the  kennelled 

hound ; 
I,  who  am  clothed  in   rags,  —  Beltran 

Cruzado,  — 
Not  poor  I 
Prec.   Thou   hast  a  stout  heart  and 

strong  hands. 
Thou  canst  supply  thy  wants;    what 

wouldst  thou  more  ? 
Oruz.    The  gold  of  the  Busne !  give 

me  his  gold ! 
Prec.    Beltran  Cruzado  !  hear  me  once 

for  all. 
I  speak  the  truth.     So  long  as  I  had  gold, 
1  gave  it  to  thee  freely,  at  all  times. 
Never  denied  thee  ;  never  had  a  wish 
But  to  fulfil  thine  own.     Now  go  in 

peace! 
Be  merciful,  be  patient,  and  erelong 
Thou  shalt  have  more. 

Oruz.  And  if  I  have  it  not. 

Thou  shalt  no  longer  dwell  here  in  rich 

chambers. 
Wear  silken  dresses,  feed  on  dainty  food. 
And  live  in  idleness  ;  but  go  with  me. 
Dance  the  Romalis  in  the  public  streets, 
And  wanHer  wild  again  o'er  field  and 

fell ; 
For  here  we  stay  not  long. 
•    Prec.  What !  march  again  ? 

\    Cruz.    Ay,  with  all  speed.     I  hate  the 
^  crowded  town  ! 

I   cannot  breathe  shut  up  within    its 

gates  ! 
Air,  —  I   want  air,  and  sunshine,  and 

blue  sky. 
The  feeling  of  the  breeze  upon  my  face. 
The  feeling  of  the  turf  beneath  my  feet^ 
And  no  walls  but  the  far-off  mountain- 
tops. 
Then  I  am  free  and  strong,  —  once  more 

myself, 
Beltran  Cruzado,  Count  of  the  Cal^  ! 
Prec.    God  speed  thee  on  thy  march ! 

—  I  cannot  go. 
Cruz.    Remember  who  I  am,  and  who 

thou  art ! 
Be  silent  and  obey !      Yet  one  thing 

more. 
Bartolome  Romin  — 
Prec.   (with  emotion).    0,   I   beseech 

thee ! 
If  my  obedience  and  blameless  life, 
If  my  humility  and  meek  submission 
In  all  things  hitherto,  can  move  in  thee 
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One  feeling  ot  compaabion  ;  if  thou  art 
Indeed  my  father,  and  canst  trace  in  me 
One  look  of  her  who  bore  me,  or  one  tone 
That  doth  remind  thee  of  her,  let  it  plead 
In  my  behalf^  who  am  a  feeble  girl, 
Too  teeble  to  resist,  and  do  not  force  me 
To  wed  that  man  !  I  am  afraid  of  him  ! 
[  do  not  love  him  !    On  my  knees  I  beg 

thee 
To  nse  no  violence,  nor  do  in  haste 
What  cannot  be  undone  ! 

Onu,  0  child,  child,  child  ! 

Thou  hast  betrayed  thy  secret,  as  a  bird 
Betrays  her  nest,  by  striving  to  conceal 

it 
I  will  not  leave  thee  here  in  the  great  city 
To  be  a  grandee's  mistress.     Make  thee 

r^y 
To  go  with  us ;   and  untiV  then  remember 
A  watchful  eye  is  on  thee.  [ExU. 

Free  Woe  is  me  ! 

I  have  a  strange  misgiving  in  my  heart ! 
But  that  one  deed  of  chanty  I  'U  do, 
8e£all  what  may ;  they  cannot  take  that 

from  me. 


6CKIIB.  II  —A  room  in  the  Archbishop's 
Palace.  The  Abchbishop  aiid  a  Cardi- 
HALteaUd, 

Arch.   Knowing  how  near  it  touched 
the  public  morals, 
And  that  our  age  is  grown  corrupt  and* 
rotten  • 

By  such  excesses,  we  have  sent  to  Borne, 
Beseeching  that  his  Holiness  would  aid 
In  curing  the  gross  surfeit  of  the  time, 
By  seasonable  stop  put  here  in  Spain 
To  buU-fights  ana  lewd  dances  on  the 

stage. 
All  this  you  know. 
Card.  Know  and  approve. 

Ardi.  And  turther. 

That,  by  a  mandate  from  his  Holiness, 
The  first  have  been  suppressed. 

Card.  I  trust  forever. 

It  was  a  cruel  sport. 

Arch,  A  barbarous  pastime, 

Disgraceful  to  the  land  that  calls  itself 
Most  Catholic  and  Christian. 

Card,  Yet  the  people 

Murmur  at  this ;    and,  if   the   public 

dances 
Should  be  condemned  upon  too  slight 

occasion. 
Worse  ills  might  follow  than  the  ills  we 
cure. 


As  Panem  et  Oiroensea  was  tne  cry 
Among  the  Roman  populace  of  old. 
So  Pan  y  Toros  ia  ine  cry  in  Spain. 
Hence  I  would  act  advisedly  herein  ; 
And  therefore  have  induced  your  Grace 

to  see 
These  national  danceh,  ere  we  interdict 

them. 

{ErUer  a  Ser^Mnt. ) 

Serv.   The  dancing-girl^  and  with  h^t 
the  musicians 
Your  Grace  was  pleased  to  order,  wait 
without. 
Arch,   Bid  them  come  in.    Now  shaU 
your  eyes  behold 
In  what  angelic,  yet  voliiptuous  shape 
The  Devil  came  to  tempt  Saint  Anthony. 

{Enter  Preciosa,  toith  a  mantle  thrown 
over  her  head.  JShe  advances  slowly,  in 
modest,  ha^-timid  attitude,) 

Card,  (aside),   0,   what  a    fair   and 
ministering  angel 
Was  lost  to  heaven  when  this  sweet 
woman  fell  i 
Prec.  (kneeling  before  the  Archbisu- 
op).     I  have  obeyed  the  order  of 
your  Grace. 
If  I  intrude  upon  your  better  hours, 
I  proffer  this  excuse,  and  here  beseech 
Your  holy  benediction. 

Arch.  May  God  bless  thee. 

And  lead  thee  to  a  better  life.     Arise. 
Card,  (aside).   Her  acts  are  modest, 
and  her  words  discreet ! 
I  did  not  look  for  this  !    Come  hither, 

child. 
Is  thy  name  Preciosa  ? 
Prec.  Thus  I  am  called. 

Card.   That  is  a  Gypsy  name.     Who 

is  thy  father  ? 
Prec.   Beltran  Cruzado,  Count  of  thfl 

Cales. 
Arch,    I  have  a  dim  remembrance  of 
that  man : 
He  was  a  bold  and  reckless  character, 
A  sun-burnt  Ishmael ! 

Card,  Dost  thou  remembei 

Thy  earlier  days  ? 

Prec.  Yes  ;  by  the  Darro's  side 

My  childhood  passed.      I  can  remember 

still 
The  river,  and  the  mountains  capped 

with  snow ; 
The  villages,  where,  yet  a  little  child, 
I   told  the   traveller's   fortune   in   the 
street  : 
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The  smuggler's  horep,  the  brigand  and 

the  shepherd  ; 
The  march  across  the  moor ;  the  halt  at 

noon  ; 
the  red  fire  of  the  evening  camp,  that 

lighted 
The  forest  where  we  slept ;  and,  further 

back, 
As  in  a  dream  or  in  some  former  life, 
Gardens  and  palace  walls. 

Arch.  T  is  the  Alhambra, 

Under  whose  towers  the  Gyps}'^  camp  was 

pitched. 
But  the  time  wears ;  and  we  would  see 

thee  dance. 
Free,  Your  Grace  shall  be  obeyed. 

(iShe  lays  aside  her  mantilla.  The  muaic 
of  the  cachucha  is  played,  and  the  dance 
oegins.  The  Archbishop  and  the  Car- 
DIKAL  look  on  with  gravity  and  an  oc- 
casional/roum;  then  mahe  siffTis  to  each 
other ;  and,  as  the  dance  cantimtes,  be- 
come more  and  morepUased  and  excited  ; 
and  at  length  rise  from  their  seats,  throw 
their  caps  in  the  air,  and  applaud  vehe- 
mently as  the  scene  closes,) 

ScENB  III.  —  The  Prado.  A  long  ave- 
nue of  trees  leading  to  the  gate  of  Ato- 
cha.  On  the  right  me  dome  and  spires  of 
a  convent,  AfouiUain,  Evening,  Don 
Carlos  and  Hypolito  meeting. 

Don  C.   Hold !    good    evening,   Don 

Hypolito. 
Hyp.   And  a  good  evening  to    my 
friend,  Don  Carlos. 
6ome  lucky  star  has  led  my  steps  this 

way. 
I  was  in  search  of  you. 
Don  C.  Command  me  always. 

Hyp.   Do  you  remember,  in  Quevedo's 
Dreams, 
The  miser,  who,  upon  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, 
Asks  if  his  money-bags  would  rise  ? 

Don  C.  1  do  ; 

But  what  of  that  ? 
Hyp.  I  am  that  wretched  man. 

Don  C.   You  mean  to  tell  me  yours 

have  risen  empty  t 
Hyp.   And  amen  !   said  v\y   Cid  the 

Campeador. 
Don  C.   Pray,  how  much  need  you  ? 
Hyp.  Some  half-dozen  ounces. 

Which,  with  due  interest  — 
Von  C.    {giving  his  purse).     What,  am  j 
I  a  Jew  t 


To  put  my  moneys  out  at  usury ) 
Here  is  mypurse. 

Hyp.      Tnank  you.     A  pretty  purser 
Made  by  the  hand  of  some  fair  Madn* 

lefia ; 
Perhaps  a  keepsake. 
Don  0.  No,  't  is  at  your  service. 

Hyp.   Thank  you  again.     Lie  there, 
good  ChrysostoLn, 
And  with  thy  golden  mouth  remind  m« 

often, 
I  am  the  debtor  of  my  Mend. 

Don  C.  But  tell  me^ 

Come  you  to-day  from  Alcald  ? 
Hyp.  This  moment 

Ihn  C.   And  pray,  how  fares  the  brave 

Victorian  ? 
Hyp.    Indifferent  well ;  that  is  to  say, 
not  well? 
A  damsel  has  ensnared  him  with  the 

glances 
Of  her  dark,  roving  eyes,  as  herdsmen 

catch 
A  steer  of  Andalusia  with  a  lazo. 
He  is  in  love. 

Don  C.  And  is  it  faring  ill 

To  be  in  love  ! 
Hyp.  In  his  case  very  HI. 

DonC.   Why  so? 

Hyp.   For  many  reasons.     First  and 
foremost. 
Because  he  is  in  love  with  an  ideal ; 
A  creature  of  his  own  imagination  ; 
A  child  of  air ;  an  echo  ofhis  heart ; 
And,  like  a  lily  on  a  river  floating. 
She  floats  upon  the  river  ofhis  thoughts ! 
Don  C,  A  common  thing  with  poets. 
But  who  is 
This  floating  lily  I    For,  in  fine,  some 

woman. 
Some    living    woman, — not    a    mere 

ideal, — 
Must  wear  the  outward  semblance  of  his 

thought. 
Who  is  it?    Tell  me. 

Hyp.  Well,  it  is  a  woman  \ 

But,  look  you,  from  the  coffer  ofhis  heart 
He  brings  forth  precious  jewels  to  adorn 

her. 
As  pious  priests    adorn  some  favorite 

saint 
With  gems  and  gold,  until  at  length  she 

gleams 
One  blaze  of  glory.     Without  these,  you 

know. 
And  the  priest's  benediction,  't  is  a  dolL 
Don  C.    Well,  well  1  who  is  this  doll? 
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Hyp,  Why,  who  do  you  think  ? 

Don  C.   His  cousin  Violante. 
Hyp.  Guess  again. 

To  ease  his  laboring  heart,  in  the  last 

storm 
He  threw  her  oyerboard,  with  all  her 
ingots. 
Jkn  C,   I  cannot  guess ;  so  tell  me 

who  it  is. 
Hyp.   Not  I. 
Don,  C.  Why  not  I 

Byp,  (mytUrumsly).  Why  ?    Because 
liari  Franca 
Was  married  four  leagues  out  of  Sala- 
manca ! 
Don  C.  Jesting  aside,  who  is  it  ? 
Byp.  Preciosa. 

Din  C.   Impossible  !     The  Ck>unt  of 
Lara  tells  me 
She  is  not  virtuous. 

ffjff-  Did  I  say  she  was  t 

The  Koman  Emperor  Claudius  had  a  wife 
Whose  name  was  Messalina,  as  I  think  ; 
Valeria  Messalina  was  her  name. 
But  hist !    I  see  him  yonder  throu^  the 

trees. 
Walking  as  in  a  dream. 
Don  U.  He  comes  this  way. 

ffyp.   It  has  been  truly  said  by  some 
wise  man, 
That  money,  grief,  and  love  cannot  be 
hidden. 

{Enter  Viotoriaii  infronL) 

Viet.   Where'er  thy  step  has  passed  is 
holy  ground  ! 
These  groves  are  sacred  !    I  behold  thee 

walking  I 

Under  these  shadowy  trees,  where  we 

have  walked 
At  evening,  and  I  feel  thy  presence  now  ; 
Feel  that  the  place  has»taken  a  charm 

from  thee. 
And  is  forever  hallowed. 

Hyp.  Mark  him  well ! 

See  how  he  strides  away  with  lordly 

air. 
Like  that  odd  guest  of  stone,  that  grim 

Commander 
Who  comes  to  sup  with  Juan  in  the 
play. 
Don  C.   What  ho  !  Victorian  ! 
Hyp.  Wilt  thou  sup  with  us  ? 

Vid.    HoU!  amig08\     Faith,    I   did 
not  see  you. 
How  fares  Don  Carlos  ? 
Don  C.  At  your  service  ever. 


Viet.   How  is  that  young  and  green- 
eyed  Gaditana 
That  you  both  wot  of  ? 

Don  C.  Ay,  soft,  emerald  eyes  1 

She  has  gone  back  to  Cadiz. 
Hyp.  Ay  de  mi  \ 

Vict.   You  are  much  to  blame  for  let- 
ting het*  go  back. 
A  pretty  girl ;  and  in  her  tender  eyes 
Just  that  soft  shade  of  green  we  some* 

times  see 
In  evening  skies. 

Hyp.         But,  speaking  of  green  eyes. 
Are  thine  green  ? 

Vict.  Not  a  whit.     Why  so  ? 

Hyp.  I  think 

The  slightest  shade  of  green  would  be 

•  becoming, 
For  thou  art  je^ous. 

Vid.  No,  I  am  not  jealous. 

Hyp.   Thou  shouldst  be. 
Vict.  Why  ? 

Hyp.  Because  thou  art  in  love. 

And  they  who  are  in  love  are  always 

jealous. 
Therefore  thou  shouldst  be. 

Vict.  Marry,  is  that  all  f 

Farewell ;  I  am  in  haste.    Farewell,  Don 

Carlos. 
Thou  sayest  I  should  be  jealous  ? 

Hyp.  Ay,  in  truth 

I  fear  there  is  reason.     Be  upon  thy 

guard. 
I  hear  it  whispered  that  the  Count  of 

Lara 
Lays  siege  to  the  same  citadel. 

Vict.  Indeed ! 

Then  he  will  have  his    labor  for   his 
pains. 
Hyp.   He  does  not  think  so,  and  Don 
Carlos  tells  me 
He  boasts  of  his  success. 

Vict.  How 's  this,  Don  Carlos  i 

Don  C.   Some  bints  of  it  I  heard  from 
his  own  lij)s. 
He  spoke  but  lightly  of  the  lady's  vir* 

tue, 
As  a  gay  man  might  speak. 

Vict.  Death  and  damnation  I 

I  '11  cut  his  lying  tongue  out  of  his  mouth. 
And  throw  it  to  my  dog  !     But  no,  no, 

no  ! 
This  cannot  be.     You  jest,  indeed  you 

jest. 
Trifle  vith  me  no  more.     For  otherwise 
We  are  no  longer  friends.     And  so,  fart*- 
weU!  [EjHI. 
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Hy^,   Now  what  a  coil  is  here  !    The 

Avenging  Child 
Hunting  the  traitor  Quadros  to  his  death. 
And  the  sreat  Moor  Calaynos,  when  he 

roae 
To  Paris  for  the  ears  of  Oliver, 
Were  nothing  to  him  !     0  hot-headed 

youth  ! 
But  come ;  we  will  not  foUow.     Let  us 

join 
The  crowd  that  pours  into  the  Prado. 

There 
We  shall  find  merrier  company  ;  1  see 
The  Marialonzos  and  the  Almavivas, 
And  fifty  fans,  that  beckon  me  already. 

[Exeunt. 

ScKNB  IV.  —  Pbkciosa's  chamber.  She 
it  ntttTig,  with  a  book  in  her  han^,  near 
a  table f  on  which  are  fiowere.  A  bird 
singing  in  its  cage.  The  Count  op  Lara 
etUers  behind  unperceived. 

Free,  (recuis). 

All  are  sleeping,  weary  heart ! 
Thou,  thou  only  sleepless  art ! 

Heigho  1  I  wish  Victorian  were  here. 
I  know  not  what  it  is  makes  me  so  rest- 
less ! 

( The  bird  sings. ) 

Thou   little  prisoner  >vith  thy  motley 

coat, 
That  from  thy  vaulted,  wiry  dungeon 

singest, 
Like  thee  I  am  a  captive,  and,  like  thee, 
I  have  a  gentle  jailer.     Lack-a-day  ! 

All  are  sleeping,  weary  heart ! 
Thou,  thou  only  sleepless  art ! 
All  this  throbbing,  all  this  aching, 
Evermore  shall  keep  thee  waking, 
For  a  heart  in  sorrow  breaking 
Thinketh  ever  of  its  smart ! 

Thou  speakest  truly,  poet !  and  me- 
thinks 

More  hearts  are  breaking  in  this  world  of 
ours 

Than  one  would  say.  In  distant  vil- 
lages 

And  solitudes  remote,  where  winds  have 
wafted 

The  barbed  seeds  of  love,  or  birds  of  pas- 
sage 

Scattered  them  in  their  flight,  do  they 
take  root, 

And  grow  in  silence,  and  in  silence  ]ier- 
ish. 


Who  hears  the  falling  of  the  forest  leaf  1 
Or  who  takes  note  <?  every  flower  that 

dies? 
Heigho  !  I  wish  Victorian  would  come. 
Dolores ! 

{Turns  to  lay  down  her  book,  and  perceives 
the  Count.) 

Ha! 
Lara.  Sefiora,  pardon  me 

Free.    How 's  this  ?    Dolores  ! 
Lara.  Pardon  me  — 

Prec.  Dolores ! 

Lara,   Be  not  alarmed  ;  I  found  no 
one  ill  waiting. 
If  I  have  been  too  bold  — 
Prec.    {turning  her  back  upon  him). 
You  are  too  bold  ! 
Retire  !  retire,  and  leave  me  ! 

Lara.  My  dear  lady. 

First  hear  me !    I  beseech  you,  let  me 

speak ! 
'T  is  for  your  good  1  come. 
Prec.  (turning  toioard  him  with  indig* 
nation).    Begone  !  begone  ! 
You  are  the  Count  of  Lara,  but  your 

deeds 
Would  make  the  statues  of  your  ancestors 
Blush  on  their  tombs  !    Is  it  Castilian 

honor, 
Is  it  Castilian  pride,  to  steal  iu  here 
Upon  a  friendless  girl,  to  do  her  wrong  ! 

0  shame  1  shame  !  shame  !  that  you,  a 

nobleman. 
Should  be  so  little  noble  in  your  thoughts 
As  to  send  jewels  here  to  win  my  love. 
And  think  to  buy  my  honor  with  your 

gold! 

1  have  no  words  to  tell  you  how  I  scorn 

you! 
B^one  !    The  sight  of  you  is  hateful  to 

me !       ^ 
Begone,  I  say  t 
Lara.    Be  calm  ;  1  will  not  harm  you 
Prec.    Because  you  dai-e  not. 
Ixira.  1  dare  anything  \ 

Therefore  beware  !    You  are  deceived  in 

me. 
In   this  false  world,  we  do  not  always 

know 
Who  are  our  friends  and  who  our  ene- 
mies. 
We  all  have  enemies,  and  all  need  friends. 
Even  you,  fair  Preciosa,  here  at  court 
Have  foes,  who  seek  to  wrong  you. 

Prec.  IftothiH 

1  owe  the  honor  of  the  present  visit. 
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fou  might  liave  s^iared   the    coming. 
£yiiig  spoken, 

Onoe  more  1  oeg  you,  leave  me  to  my- 
self. 
LarcLn   I  thought  it  but  a  friendly  part 
to  tell  you 

Wliat  strange  reports  are  current  here  in 
town. 

For  my  own  self,  I  do  not  credit  them  ; 

Bat  there  are  many  who,  not  knowing 
you. 

Will  lend  a  readier  ear. 
/Vec  There  was  no  need 

That  yon  should  take  upon  yourself  the 
duty 

Of  telling  me  these  tales. 
Lara.  Malicious  tongues 

Are  ever  busy  with  your  name. 
iVec  Alas! 

1  Ve  no  protectors.     I  am  a  poor  girl, 

Exposed  to  insults  aud  unfeeling  jests. 

They  wound  me,  yet  1   cannot  shield 
myself. 

1  give  no  cause  for  these  reports.    I  live 

Retired ;  am  visited  by  none. 
Lara.  By  none  ? 

0,  then,  indeed,  you  are  much  wronged ! 
Prec,  How  mean  you  ? 

Lara,   Nay,  nay ;  I  will  not  wound 
your  gentle  soul 

By  the  report  of  idle  tales. 
Prec.  Speak  out ! 

Wlkat  are  these  idle  tales?    You  need 
not  spare  me. 
Lara.   I  will  deal  frankly  with  you. 
Pardon  me  ; 

This  window,  as  I  think,  looks  toward 
the  street, 

And  this  into  the  Prado,  does  it  not  T 

In  yon  high  house,  beyond  the  gai-den 
wall, — 

Vou  see  the  roof  there  just  above  the 
trees, — 

There  lives  a  friend,  who  told  me  yester- 
day. 

That  on  a  certain   night,  —  be  not  of- 
fended 

If  I  too  plainly  speak,  —  he  saw  a  man 

Climb  to  your  cnamber  window.     You 
are  silent ! 

1  would  not  blame  you,  being  young  and 
fair  — 

V£r«  trie»  to  embrace  her.    She  starts  back, 
and  draws  a  dagger  from  her  bosom. ) 

Prec.  Beware  !  beware !   I  am  a  Qjrpsy 
girl  I 


Lay  not  your  hand  upon  me.     One  step 
nearer 

And  I  will  strike  ! 
Lara.     Pray  you,  put  up  that  dagger. 

Fear  not. 
Prec.      I  do  not  fear.     I  have  a  heart 

In  whose  strength  I  can  trust. 
Lara.  Listen  to  me 

I  come  here  as  your  friend,  —  1  am  youi 
friend,  — 

And  by  a  single  word  can  put  a  stop 

To  all  those  idle  tales,  and  make  your 
name 

Spotless  as  lilies  are.    Here  on  my  knees, 

fair  Preciosa !  on  my  knees  I  swear, 

1  love  you  even  to  madness,  and  that 
love 

Has  driven  me  to  break  the  rules  of  cus- 
tom. 

And  force  myself   unasked  into  your 
presence. 

(Victoria'  enters  behind.) 

Prec.  Rise,  Count  of  Lara!  That  is 

not  the  place 
For  such  as  you  are.     It  becomes  you 

not 
To  kneel  before  me.     I  am  strangely 

moved 
To  see  one  of  your  rank  thus  low  and 

humbled; 
For  your  sake  I  will  put  aside  all  an^ 

ger. 
All    unkind    feeling,    all    dislike,    ant^ 

speak 
In  ffentleness,  as  most  becomes  a  woman, 
And  as  my  heart  now  prompts  me.     I 

no  more 
Will  hate  you,  for  all  hate  is  painful  to 

me. 
Bat  if,  without  offending  modesty 
And  that  reserve  which  is  a  woman'e 

glonr, 
I  may  speak  freely,  I  will  teach  my  heart 
To  love  you. 
Lara.  0  sweet  angel  I 

Prec.  Ay,  in  truth.* 

Far  better  than  you  love  yourself  or  me. 
Lara.   Give  me  some  sign  of  this,  — - 

the  slightest  token. 
Let  me  but  kiss  your  hand  ! 

Prec.  Nay,  come  no  nearer. 

The  words  I  utter  are  its  sign  and  token. 
Misunderstand  me  not !     Be  not  de- 
ceived ! 
The  love  wherewith  I  love  you  is  not 

such 
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Ab  you  would  offer  me.    For  you  come 

here 
To  take  from  me  the  only  thing  I  have, 
My  honor.    You  are  wealthy,  you  have 

friendB 
And  kindred,  and  a  thousand  pleasant 

hopes 
That  fill  your  heart  with  happiness ; 

but  I 
Am  poor,  and  friendless,  having  but  one 

treasure, 
And  you  would  take  that  from  me,  and 

for  what  ? 
To  flatter  your  own  vanity,  and  make 

me 
What  you  would  most  despise.      0  sir, 

such  love. 
That  seeks  to  harm  me,  cannot  be  true 

love. 
Cndeed  it  cannot.     But  my  love  for  you 
(s  of  a  different  kind.      It  seeks  your 

good. 
It  is  a  holier  feeling.     It  rebukes 
Your   earthly  passion,   your   unchaste 

desires. 
And  bids  you  look  into  your  heart,  and 

see 
How  you  do  wrong  that  better  nature  in 

you, 
And  gneve  your  soul  with  sin. 

Laflra.  I  swear  to  you, 

I  would  not  harm  you  ;  I  would  only 

love  you. 
I  would  not  take  your  honor,  but  restore 

And  in  return  I  ask  but;  some  slight 

mark 
Of  your  affection.     If  indeed  you  love 

me. 
As  you  confess  you  do,  0  let  me  thus 
With  this  embrace  — 

Vid.  {rushing for%Dard).  Hold  !  hold ! 
This  is  too  much. 
What  means  this  outrage  ? 

Lara.         First,  what  right  have  you 
JTo  question  thus  a  nobleman  of  Spain  ? 
Vict.   I  too  am  noble,  and  you  are  no 
more ! 
Out  of  my  sight ! 
Lara.  Are  you  the  master  here  ? 

Vict.   Ay,  here  and  elsewhere,  when 
the  wrong  of  others 
Gives  me  the  ri^t ! 
Prec.  (to  Lara).   Go  !   I  beseech  you, 

go! 
Vict.   I  shall  have  business  with  you, 
Count,  anon  ! 


Lara.   You  cannot  come  too  soon  ! 

Prec.  Victorias  1 

0,  we  have  been  betrayed  ! 

ViU.  Ha  !  ha  !  betrayed  I 

T  is  1  have  been  betrayed,  not  we ! — not 
we  ! 

Free.   Dost  thou  imagine  — 

Vict.  I  imagine  nothing ; 

1  see  how 't  is  thou  whilest  the  time  away 
When  I  am  gone  ! 

Prec.  0  speak  not  in  that  tone  1 

It  wounds  me  deeply. 

Vict.         T  was  not  meant  to  flatter. 

Prec.   Too  well  thou  knowest  the  pres- 
ence of  that  man 
Is  hateful  to  me  ! 

Vict.  Yet  I  saw  thee  stand 

And  listen  to  him,  when  he  told  his  love. 

Prec.    I  did  not  heed  his  words. 

Vict.  Indeed  thou  didst, 

And  answeredst  them  with  love. 

Prec.  Hadst  thou  heard  all  — 

Vict.   I  heard  enough. 

Prec.  Be  not  so  angrv  with  me. 

Vict.   I   am  not  angry  ;  I  am  very 
calm. 

Prec.   If  thou  wilt  let  me  speak  — 

Vict.  Nay,  say  no  more. 

I  know  too  much  already.    Thou  art 

false  ! 
I  do  not  like  these  Gypsy  marriages  ) 
Where  is  the  ring  I  gave  thee  ? 

Prec.  In  my  casket 

Vict.   There  let  it  rest !    I  would  not 
have  thee  wear  it : 
I  thought  thee  spotless,  and  thou  art 
polluted ! 

Prec.   I  call  the  Heavens  to  witness  — 

Vict.  Nay,  nay,  nay  ! 

Take  not  the  name  of  Heaven  upon  thy 

lips ! 
They  are  forsworn  ! 

Prec.         Victorian  !  dear  Victorian  ! 

Vict.    I  gave  up  all  for  thee  ;  myself, 
my  fame. 
My  hopes  of  fortune,  ay,  my  very  soul ! 
And  thou  hast  been  my  ruin  !   Now,  go 

on  ! 
Laugh  at  my  folly  with  thy  paramour. 
And,  sitting  on  the  CJount  of  Lara's  knee, 
Say  what  a  poor,  fond  fool  Victorian 
was ! 

{He  casta  her  from  him  cmd  mshes  out,) 

Prec.   And  this  from  thee  ! 

{Scene  d^oses.) 
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Bean  y.  ^  The  Count  of  Lara's  rooms. 
Enter  the  Ck)UNT. 

Lara,    There  's  nothing  in  this  world 
80  sweet  as  love. 
And  next  to  love  the  sweetest  thing  is 

hate  r 
I  *ve  learned  to  hate,  and  therefore  am 

revenged. 
A  silly  girl  to  play  the  prude  with  me  ! 
The  fire  that  I  have  kindled  — 
{Enter  Franciboo.  ) 

"Well,  Francisco, 
What  tidings  from  Don  Juan  ? 

Fran,  Good,  my  lord  ; 

He  will  he  present. 
Lara.  And  the  Duke  of  Lermos  ? 

Fran,   Was  not  at  home. 
Lara,  How  with  the  rest  ? 

Fran,  I  *ve  found 

The  men  you  wanted.     They  will  all  he 

there. 
And  at  the  given  signal  raise  a  whirlwind 
Of  such  discordant  noises,  that  the  dance 
Must  cease  for  lack  of  music.         • 

Lara.  Bravely  done. 

Ah  1  little  dost  thou  dream,  sweet  Pre- 

ciosa, 
What  lies  in  wait  for  thee.     Sleep  shall 

not  close 
Thine  eyes  this  night !    Give  me  my 
cloak  and  sword.  [Exeunt. 

Sgbnb  VI.  — A  retired  spot  beyond  the 
city  gates.    Enter  Victorian  and  Hy- 

POLITO. 

Ftrf.   0  shame  !  0  shame  !    WTiy  do 

I  walk  abroad 
By  daylight,  when  the  very  sunshine 

mocks  me. 
And    Toices,   and  familiar    sights    and 

sounds 
Cry,  "  Hide  thyself ! "    0  what  a  thin 

partition 
Doth  shut  out  from  the  curious  world 

the  knowledge 
Of  evil  deeds  that  have  been  done  in 

darkness! 
PiOgrace  has  many  tongues.     My  fears 

are  windows, 
Through  which  all   eyes  seem  gazing. 

Every  face 
Expresses  some  suspicion  of  my  shame, 
And  in  derision  seems  to  smile  at  me  \ 
Hyp.   Did  I  not  caution  thee  ?    Did  I 

not  tell  thee 
I  was  but  half  persuaded  of  her  virtue  ? 


Vict.   And  yet,  Hypolito,  we  may  be 
wrong, 
We  may  be  over-hasty  in  condemning  ! 
The  Coimt  of  Lara  is  a  cursed  villain. 
Hyp.   And  therefore  is  she  cursed,  lov- 
ing him. 
Vid.   She  does  not  love  him  !    *T  is 

for  gold  !  for  gold  1 
Hyp.   Ay,  but  remember,  in  the  pub- 
lic streets 
He  shows  a  golden  ring  the  Gypsy  gave 

him, 
A  serpent  with  a  ruby  in  its  mouth. 
Vict.   She  had  that  ring  from  me! 
God  !  she  is  false  I 
But  1  will  be  revenged  !    The  hour  is 

passed. 
Where  stays  the  coward  ? 

Hyp.  Nay,  he  is  no  coward  ; 

A  villain,  if  thou  wilt,  but  not  a  coward. 
I  've  seen  him  play  with  swords ;  it  is 

his  pastime. 
And  there^re  be  not  over-confident. 
He  11  task  thy  skill  anon.     Look,  here 
he  comes. 

{Enter  IjiRA/oUowed  by  Francisco.) 

Lara.   Good  evening,  gentlemen. 
Hyp.  Good  evening,  Coxmt. 

2xira.    I  trust  1  have  not  kept  you 

long  in  waiting. 
Vict.   Not  long,   and  yet    too  long. 

Are  you  prepared  ? 
Lara,     1  am. 

Hyp.  It  grieves  me  much  to 

see  this  quarrel 
Between  you,  gentlemen.     Is  there  no 

way 
Left  open  to  accord  this  difference, 
But  you    must    make  one  with    your 
swords  ? 
Vict.  No  !  none! 

1  do  entreat  thee,  dear  Hypolito, 
Stand  not  between  me  and  my  foe.     Too 

long 
Our  tongues  have  spoken.     Let  these 

tongues  of  steel 
End  our  debate.     Upon  your  guard.  Sir 
Count. 

They    fight.     Victorian    disarms    the 

Count.) 

Your  life  is  mine ;  and  what  shall  now 
withhold  me 

From  sending  your  vile  soul  to  its  ac- 
I  count? 

I      Lara,    Strike  !  strike  I 
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Vict.  You  are  disarmed. 

I  will  not  kill  you. 
1  will  not  murder  you.     Take  up  your 
sword. 

PaANCisco  ?iand8  the  Count  his  noord, 
and  Htpolito  interpoaea.) 

Hyp.   Enough !     Let    it    end    here ! 
The  Count  of  Lara 
Has  shown  himself  a  brave  man,  and 

Victorian 
A  generous  one,  as  ever.    N  ow  be  friends. 
Put  up  your  swords  ;  for,  to  speak  frank- 
ly to  you, 
Your  cause  of  quarrel  in  too  slight  a  thing 
To  move  you  to  extremes. 

Lara,  I  am  content. 

1  sought  no  quarrel.    A  few  hasty  words, 

Spoken  in  the  heat  ot  blood,  have  led  to 

this.     • 

Vict,   Nay,  something  more  than  that. 

Lara,  1  understand  you. 

Therein  I  did  not  mean  to  cross  your 

path. 
To  me  the  door  stood  open,  as  to  others. 
But,  had  I  known  the  girl  belonged  to 

you. 
Never  would  I  have  sought  to  win  her 

from  you. 
The  truth  stands  now  revealed  ;  she  has 

been  false 
To  both  of  us. 

Vict.  Ay,  false  as  hell  itself ! 

Lara.   In  truth,  I  did  not  seek  her ; 
she  sought  me  ; 
And  told  me  how  to  win  her,  telling  me 
The  hours  when  she  was  oftenest  left 
alone. 
Vict.   Sav,  can  you  prove  this  to  me  T 
O,  pluck  out 
These  awful  doubts,  that  goad  me  into 

madness  ! 
Let  me  know  all !  all !  all ! 

Lara.  You  shall  know  all. 

Here  is  my  p&ge,  who  was  the  messenger 
Between  us.    Question  him.  Was  it  not 

80, 

Francisco? 
Frwn.        Ay,  my  lord. 
Lara.  If  further  proof 

Is  needful,  I  have  here  a  ring  she  gave 
me. 
Vi^,   Pray  let  me  see  that  ring  !     It 
is  the  same  ! 

\T%r9U)8  ituponth€  groundyand  trampl^9 

uvon  H.) 


Thus  may  she  perish  who  ouce  woi-e  that 

ring ! 
Thus  do  1  spurn  her  from  me  ;  do  thus 

trample 
Her  memory  in  the  dust !    0  Count  of 

We  both  have  been  abused,  been  much 

abused  ! 
I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  frank* 

ness. 
Though,  like  the  sui^geon's  hand,  youi-s 

cave  me  pain, 
Yet  it  nas  cured  my  blindness,  and  1 

thank  you. 
1  now  can  see  the  foUy  I  have  done. 
Though 't  is,  alas  1  too  late.    So  fare  you 

well! 
To-night  1  leave  thishateful  town  forever. 
Regard  me  as  your  friend.     Ouce  mon; 

farewell  1 
Hyp.    Farewell,  Sir  Count 

[Exeunt  Victorian  and  Hypolitu. 

Lara.    Farewell !  farewell !  farewell ! 
Thus  Jiave  I  cleared  the  field  of  my  worst 

foel 
1   have  none  else  to  fear ;  the  fight  is 

done. 
The  citadel  is  stormed,  the  victory  won  ! 

[Exit  with  Fbancisco. 


Scene  VII. —  ^  lane  in  the  si^mrbs. 
Night  Enter  Cbuzado  and  Bab 
TOLoioi 

Cruz.  And  so,  Bartolom^,  the  expedi- 
tion failed.  But  where  wast  thou  for 
the  most  part  ? 

Bart.  In  the  Guadarrama  mountains, 
near  San  Ildefonso. 

Orva.  And  thou  bringest  nothing 
back  with  thee  ?    Didst  thou  rob  no  one 

Bart,  There  was  no  one  to  rob,  save 
a  party  of  students  from  Segovia,  who 
looked  as  if  they  would  rob  us  ;  and  a 
jolly  little  friar,  who  had  nothing  in  his 
poclcets  but  a  missal  and  a  loaf  ox  bread. 

Cruz.  Pray,  then,  what  brings  thee 
back  to  Madrid  ?  ^ 

Bart,  First  tell  me  what  keeps  thee 
here  ? 

Oruz.   Preciosa. 

Bart.  And  she  brings  me  back.  Hast 
thou  forgotten  thy  promise  ? 

Oruz.  The  two  years  are  not  passed 
yet.  Wslt  patiently.  The  girl  shall  be 
thine. 
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Bart.    I  hear  she  has  a  Busn^  lover. 

Oruz,  That  is  nothing. 

Bart.  I  do  not  like  it.  I  hate  him, 
~  the  son  of  a  Busn^  harlot  He  goes 
in  and  out,  and  speaks  with  her  alone, 
and  I  most  stand  aside,  and  wait  his 
pleasnre. 

Ona.  Be  patient,  I  sav.  Thou  shalt 
have  thy  revenge.  When  the  time 
oomes,  thou  shalt  waylay  him. 

BarL    Meanwhile,  show  me  her  house. 

Cruz.  Come  this  way.  But  thou 
wflt  not  find  her.  She  dances  at  the 
play  to-night. 

Bart.  No  matter.    Show  me  the  house. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  Vni.  —  The  Theatre,  The  or- 
ehestra  plava  the  cachucha.  Sound  of 
eastcmetM  behind  the  scenes.  The  curtain 
rises,  and  discovers  Preciosa  in  the  at- 
titude of  commencing  the  dance.  The 
cachucha.  Tumult;  hisses;  cries  of 
"Brava/**  and^Afuera/*"  She  falters 
and  pauses.  The  music  stops.  Ueneral 
confusion,    Vkbciosa  faints. 

Scene  IX.  —  The  Count  op  Lara*8 
chambers,  Lara  and  his  friends  at 
supper, 

Ltura.   So,  Caballeros,  once  more  many 
thanks! 
Yon  have  stood  hy  me  bravely  in  this 

matter. 
Pray  fill  your  dasaes. 

Don  J.  Did  you  mark,  Don  Luis, 
How  pale  she  looked,   when  first  the 

noise  b^n. 
And  then  stood  stUl,  with  her  laige  eyes 

dilated! 
Her  nostrils  spread !  her  lips  apart !  her 

bosom 
Tomnltuous  as  the  sea  ! 
Don  L.  I  pitied  her. 

l/xra.   Her  pride  is  humbled  ;   and 
this  very  night 
I  mean  to  visit  her. 
Don  J.  Will  you  serenade  her  I 

Xora.   No  music  !  no  more  music  I 
Don  L.  Why  not  music  ? 

It  softens  many  hearts. 

Lara,  Not  in  the  humor 

She  now  is  in.     Music  would  madden 
her. 
Don  J.   Try  golden  cymbals. 
Don  L.  Yes,  tiy  Don  Dinero  ; 

A  mighty  wooer  is  your  Don  Dinero. 


Lara.   To  tell  the  tnith,  then,  I  have 

bribed  her  maid. 
But,  Caballeros,  you  dislike  this  wine. 
A  bumper  and  away ;    for  the  night 

wears. 
A  health  to  Preciosa. 

( They  rise  and  drink. ) 

All.  Preciosa. 

Lara  (holding  up  his  glass).      Thou 
bright  and  flaming  minister  of 
Love  I 
Thou  wonderful  magician !    who   ha.st 

stolen 
My  secret  from  me,  and  mid  sighs  of 

passion 
Caught  from  my  lips,  with  red  and  fiery 

tongue, 
Her  precious  name !   O  nevermore  hence* 

forth 
Shall  mortal  lips  press  thine  ;  and  never« 

more 

A  mortal  name  be  whispered  in  thine  ear. 

Go  !  keep  my  secret  I 

( Drinks  and  dashes  the  goblet  down.) 

Don  J.  Ite  !  missa  est  t 

{Scene  closes.) 

Scene  X.  —  Street     and     garden    walL 
Night.  ^   Enter    Cruzado     and    Bar. 

TOLOME. 

Oruz.  This  is  the  garden  wall,  and 
above  it,  yonder,  is  her  house.  The 
window  in  which  thou  seest  the  light 
is  her  window.  '  But  we  will  not  go  in 
now. 

Bart.   Why  not? 

Cruz.    Because  she  is  not  at  home. 

Bart.  No.matter  ;  we  can  wait.  But 
how  is  ^his  ?  The  gate  is  bolted. 
(Sound  of  guitars  and  voices  in  a  neigh* 
boring  street.)  Hark  !  There  comes  her 
lover  with  his  infernal  serenade !    Hark  1 

BONO. 

Good  night !    Good  night,  beloved  ! 

I  come  to  watch  o'er  thee ! 
To  be  near  thee, —  to  be  near  thee. 

Alone  is  peace  for  me. 

Thine  eyes  are  stars  of  morning, 
Thy  lips  are  crimson  flowers  I 

Good  night !    Good  night,  beloved. 
While  I  count  the  weary  hours. 

Cmz.   They  are  not  coming  this  way. 
Bart.    Wait,  they  begin  again. 
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80N0  {coming  neargr). 

Ah  I  thou  moon  that  thinett 

Ai^ent-dear  above  1 
All  mght  long  enlighten 

My  sweet  lad^-love  1 

Moou  that  shinest, 
All  night  long  enlighten ! 

Bart.  Woe  be  to  him,  if  he  comes  this 

way! 
Otis.   Be    quiet,    they  are  passing 

down  the  street. 

SONO  {dying  away). 

The  nuns  in  the  cloister 

Sang  to  each  other  ; 
For  80  many  sisters 

Is  there  not  one  brother  ! 
Ay,  for  the  partridge,  mother  1 

The  cat  has  run  away  with  the  partridge  t 
Puss  I  puss  i  puss  ! 

Bart.   Follow     that!    follow     that! 
Come  with  me.     Puss  I  puss ! 

{Exeunt.  On  the  opposite  side  enter  the 
Count  op  Lara  and  gentlemen,  toith 
Francisco.) 

Lara.  The  gate  is  fast.  Over  the 
wall,  Francisco, 

And  draw  the  bolt.  There,  so,  and  so, 
and  over. 

Now,  gentlemen,  come  in,  and  help  me 
scale 

Yon  balcony.  How  now?  Her  light 
still  bums. 

Move  warily.  Make  fast  the  gate,  Fran- 
cisco. 

{Exeunt.    Re-enter  Cruzado   and  Bar- 

TOLOM^.) 

Bart.  They  went  in  at  the  gate. 
Hark!  I  hear  them  in  •the  garden. 
{Tries  the  gate.)  Bolted  again  !  Vive 
Cristo !   Follow  me  over  the  wall. 

{They  clinib  the  wall.) 


SCBNE  XI.  — Prkci08A*s  bedchamber. 
Midnight.  She  is  sleemng  in  an  arm- 
chair ,  in  an  undress.  Dolores  watch- 
ing her. 

Dol.   She  sleeps  at  last ! 

{Opens  the  window,  and  listens. ) 

All  silent  in  the  street, 
And  in  the  warden.     Hark  ! 

Prec.  {in  her  sleep).  I  must  go  hence ! 
Give  me  my  cloak ! 

Del,   He  comes  1   I  hear  his  footsteps. 


Free   Go  tell   them  that  I    cannot 

dance  to-night ; 
I   am  too  ill!    IxK)k  at  me!    See  the 

fever 
That  bums  upon  my  cheek  !    I  must  go 

hence. 
I  am  too  weak  to  dance. 

{Signal  from  the  garden.) 

Dol,  (from  the  window).  Who's  there  ? 
Voice  {from  below).  A  friend. 

Dol.   I  will  undo  the  door.     Wait  till 

I  come. 
Prec  I  must  go  hence.     I  pray  you 
do  not  harm  me  ! 
Shame  !  shame  !  to  treat  a  feeble  woman 

thus  ! 
Be  you  but  kind,  I  will  do  all  things  for 

you. 
I  *m  ready  now,  —  give  me  my  casta- 
nets. 
Where  is  Victorian  ?    Oh,  those  hat3fu) 

lamps  ! 
They  glare  upon  me  like  an  evil  eye. 
I  cannot  stay.     Hark  I  how  they  mock 

at  me ! 
They  hiss  at  me  like  serpents  !    Save 
me  !  save  me  ! 

{She  wakes.) 

How  late  is  it,  Dolores  t 
Dol,  It  is  midnight 

Prec.   We  must  be  patient.     Smooth 
this  pillow  for  me. 

{She  sleeps  again.    Noise  from  the  garden, 
and  voices.) 

Voice.   Muera ! 

Another  Voice.   0  villains  !  yUlains  ! 
Lara,  So  !  have  at  you  ! 

Voice,   Take  that! 

Lara.  0,  I  am  wounded  : 

Dol,    {shutting     the    window).     Jesu 
Maria ! 


ACT   III. 

Scene  1.-^4  cros^-road  through  a  wood. 
In  the  background  a  distant  vUlage  spire, 
Victorian  anfl  Htpouto,  as  traveilini^ 
studentSjWith  guitars,  sitting  under  the 
trees,    Htpouto  plays  and  sings. 

BONO. 

Ah,  Love  ! 
Perjured,  false,  treacherous  Love  t 

Enemy 
Of  all  that  mankind  may  not  me  1 

Most  untme 
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To  him  who  keeps  most  fiaith  with  thee. 

Woe  is  me ! 
The  fklooD  has  the  ejes  of  the  dove. 
•  Ah,LoTe! 

Peijnred,  false,  treacherous  Love  t 

VioL  Yes,  Love  is  ever  busy  with  his 
shuttle, 
]s  ever  weaving  into  life's  dull  warp 
Bri^t,    gorgeoos    flowers    and    scenes 

Araidian; 
Hanging  our  gloomy  prison-house  about 
With  tapestries,  that  make  its  walls  dilate 
In  never-ending  vistas  of  delight. 
Hyp.  Thinking  to  walk  in  those  Arca- 
dian pastures. 
Thou  hast  run  thy  noble  head  against 
the  walL 

SONG  {continued). 

Thy  deceits 
Give  us  clearly  to  comprehend. 

Whither  tend 
All  thy  pleasures,  all  thy  sweets  t 

They  are  cheats, 
■nioms  below  and  flowers  above. 

Ah,  Love  I 
Perjured,  false,  treacherous  Love  ! 

VicL  A,  very  pretty  song.     I  thank 

thee  for  it. 
ffyp.   It  suits  thy  case. 
Ftct.  Indeed,  I  think  it  does. 

What  wise  man  wrote  it  ? 
Hyp,  Lopez  Maldonado. 

VieL   In  truth,  a  pretty  song. 
Hyp.  With  much  truth  in  it. 

I  hope  thou  wilt  profit  by  it;  and  in 

earnest 
Try  to  forget  this  lady  of  thy  love. 
Vid.   1  will  forget  her  !    All  dear  rec- 
ollections 
Presaed  in  my  heart,  like  flowars  within 

a  booK, 
Shall  be  torn  out,  and  scattered  to  the 

winds ! 
I  will  forget  her !    But  perhaps  hereafter, 
When  she  shall  learn  how  heartless  ia  the 

world, 
A  Toice  within  her  will  repeat  my  name. 
And  she  will  say,  '*  He  was  inaeed  my 

fnend ! " 
0,  would  I  were  a  soldier,  not  a  scholar, 
That  the  loud  march,  the  deafening  beat 

of  drums. 
The  shattering  blast  of  the  brass-throated 

trumpet. 
The  din  of  arms,  the  onslaught  and  the 
Btorm^ 


And  a  swift  death,  might  make  me  deaf 

forever 
To  the  upbraidings  of  this  foolish  heart  1 
Hyp.  Then  let  that  foolish  heart  up- 
braid no  more  I 
To  conquer  love,  one  need  but  will  t« 

conquer, 
rirf.   Yet,   good  Hypolito,   it  is  in 

vain 
I  throw  into  Oblivion's  sea  the  sword 
That  pierces  me  ;  for,  like  Excalibar, 
With  gemmed  and  flashing  hilt,  it  wiH 

not  sink. 
There  rises    from   below  a  hand   that 

grasps  it. 
And  waves  it  in  the  air ;  and  wailing 

voices 
Are  heard  along  the  shore. 

Hyp.  And  yet  at  last 

Down  sank  Excalibar  to  rise  no  more. 
This  is  not  welL     In  truth,  it  vexes  me. 
Instead  of  whistlingto  the  steeds  of  Time, 
To  make  them  jog  on  merriljr  with  life's 

burden, 
Like  a  dead  weight  thou  hangest  on  the 

wheels. 
Thou  art  too  young,  too  full  of  lusty 

health 
To  talk  of  dying. 

yicL  Yet  I  fain  would  die  ! 

To  go  through  life,  unloving  and  un- 
loved ; 
To  feel  that  thirst  and  hunger  of  the 

soul 
We  cannot  still ;  that  longing,  that  wild 

impulse. 
And  struggle  after  something  we  have 

not 
And    cannot    have  ;   the  effort  to   be 

strong  ; 
And,  like  the  Spartan  boy,  to  smile,  and 

smile. 
While  secret  wounds  do  bleed  beneath 

our  cloaks  ; 
All  this  the  dead  feel  not,  —  the  dead 

alone  1 
Would  I  were  with  them  ! 
Hyp.  We  shall  all  be  soon. 

FicL  It  cannot  be  too  soon  ;  for  I  am 

weary 
Of  the  bewildering  masquerade  of  Life, 
Where  strangers  walk  as  friends,  and 

friends  as  strangers ; 
Where  whispers  overheard  betray  false 

hearts; 
And  through  the  mazes  of  the  crowd  we 

chase 
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^me  form  of  loveliness,  that  smiles,  and 
beckons. 

And  cheats  us  with  fair  words,  only  to 
leave  us 

A  mockery  and  a  jest ;  maddened,  —  con  - 
fused,  — 

Not  knowing  friend  from  foe. 
H}fP*  Why  seek  to  know  ? 

Eiyoy  the    merry  shrove-tide    of   thy 
youth  ! 

Take  each  fair  mask  for  what  it  gives  it- 
self, 

Nor  strive  to  look  beneath  it. 

Vid,  I  confess, 

That  were  the  wiser  part.     But  Hope  no 
longer 

Comforts  ray  soul.     I  am  a  wretched 
man. 

Much  like  a  poor  and  shipwrecked  mar- 
iner, 

Who,  struggling  to  climb  up  into  the 
boat. 

Has  both  h!s  bruised  and  bleeding  hands 
cut  off, 

And  sinks  again  into  the  weltering  sea. 

Helpless  and  hopeless  ! 
Hyp.  Yet  thou  shalt  not  perish. 

The  strength  of  thine  own  arm  is  thy  sal- 
vation. 

Above  thy  head,  through  rifled  clouds, 
there  shines 

A  glorious  star.     Bo  patient.     Trust  thy 
star  ! 

{Sownd  of  a  viUage  beU  in  the  distance,) 

Vict,   Ave  Maria  !     I  hear  the  sacris- 
tan 
Ringing  the  chimes  from  yonder  village 

belfry!. 
A  solemn  sound,  that  echoes  far  and 

wide 
Over  the  red  roofs  of  the  cottages, 
And  bids  the  laboring  hind  a-field,  the 

shepherd. 
Guarding  nis  flock,  the  lonely  muleteer, 
And  all  the  crowd  in  village  streets, 

stand  still, 
And  breathe  a  prayer  unto  the  blessed 

Virgin  ! 
Syp,   Amen  !    amen  !      Not  half   a 

league  frt)m  hence 
The  village  lies. 

Viet.  This  path  will  lead  us  to  it. 

Over  the  wheat-fields,  where  the  shadows 

sail 
Across  the  running  sea,  now  green,  now 

blue. 


And,  like  an  idle  mariner  on  the  main. 

Whistles  the  quail.     Come,  let  us  hasten 

on.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  11.  — Pttblic  square  in  the  viUaqe 
of  Ouadarrama,  The  Ave  Maria  sttU 
tolling.  A  crowd  of  villagei's,  with  their 
hats  in  their  hands,  as  if  in  prayer.  In 
fronts  a  group  of  Ojffpsies.  The  bell 
rings  a  merrier  peal.  A  Oypsy  dance. 
Enter  Pan CHO,  followed  by  Pedro  Crkb- 

PO. 

Pancho.     Make  room,  ye  vagabonds 
and  Gypsy  thieves  ! 

Make  room  for  the  Alcalde  and  for  me  ! 
Pedro  C.   Keep  silence  all  !     I  have 
an  edict  here 

From  our  most  gracious  lord,  the  King 
of  Spain, 

Jerusalem,  and  the  Canary  Islands, 

Which  I  shall  publish  in  the  market- 
place. 

Open  your  ears  and  listen  ! 

(Enter  the  Padre  Cura  at  the  door  of  his 
cottage.) 

Padre  Cura, 
Good  day  !  and,  pray  you,  hear  this  edict 
read. 
Padre  C.   Good  day,  and  God  be  with 

you  !    Pray,  what  is  it  ? 
Pedro  C.    An    act    of     banishment 
against  the  Gypsies  ! 

{Agitation  and  murmurs  in  the  crowvl.) 

Pancho.   Silence ! 

Pedro  C.  {reads).    "  I  hereby  order  and 

command. 
That  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  stran- 
gers. 
Known  by  the  name  of  Gypsies,   shall 

henceforth 
Be  banished  from  the  realm,  as  vaga* 

bonds 
And  beggars  ;  and  if,  after  sei'enty  days, 
Any  be   found    within  our    kingdom^ 

bounds. 
They  shall  receive  a  hundred  lashes  each ; 
The  second  time,  shall  have  their  ears 

cut  off  ; 
The  third,  be  slaves  for  life  to  him  who 

takes  them. 
Or  burnt  as  heretics.     Signed,  I,  the 

King." 
Vile   miscreants  and  creatures   unbap* 

tized  ! 
You  hear  the  law !     Obev  and  disappear  \ 
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FUncko,  And  if  in  seyenty  days  you 
are  not  gone. 
Dead  or  alive  I  make  you  all  my  slaves. 

(The  Oypnes  go  out  in  eor^fusum,  ahotoing 
signs  o/fear  and  discontent.  Pancho 
/Mows.) 

Fadrt  C    A  righteous  law!    A  very 
rigfateoos  law  2 
Pray  you,  sit  down. 
Fwro  C.  I  thank  you  heartily. 

{Tkejf  seat  themselves  on  a  bench  at  the 
Padbb  Cubla*8  door.  Sound  of  guitars 
heard  at  a  distance^  approaching  dwr- 
ing  the  dialogue  whichjoUows.) 

A  very  righteous  judgment,  as  you  say. 

Now  tell  me,  Padre  Cura,  —  you  know 
all  things,  — 

How  came  these  Gypsies  into  Spain  ? 
Padre  C.  Why,  look  you  ; 

They  came  with  Hercules  from  Palestine, 

And  hence  are  thieves  and  vagrants,  Sir 
Alcalde, 

Ab  the  Simoniacs  from  Simon  Mafus. 

And,  look  you,  as  Fray  Jayme  Ble£t  says. 

There  are  a  hundred  marks  to  prove  a 
Moor 

Is  not  a  Christian,  so  't  is  with  the  Gyp- 
sies. 

They  never  marry,  never  ffo  to  mass, 

Never  baptize  their  children,  nor  keep 
Lent, 

Nor  see  the  inside  of  a  chureh,  —  nor  — 
nor  — 
Pedro  C,   Good  reasons,  good,  substan- 
tial reasons  all ! 

No  matter  for  the  other  ninety-five. 

They    should  be  burnt,  I  see  it  plain 
enough, 

Tbey  should  be  burnt. 

( Enter  Victoria^  and  Htpouto  playing.) 

Padre  C.   And  pray,  whom  have  we 

here  ? 
Pedro  C.   More  vagrants  !     By  Saint 

Lazarus,  more  vagrants  1 
Hyp.    Good  evening,   gentlemen  !   Is 

this  Guadarrama  ? 
Padre  C,  Yes,  Guadarrama,  and  good 

evening  to  you. 
Hyp.    We  seek  the  Padre  Cura  of  the 

village  ; 
And,  judging  from  your  dress  and  rever- 
end mien, 
Y^ou  must  be  he. 
Padre  C.  I  am.     Pray,  what*s 

your  pleaanre  7 


Hyp.   We  are  poor  students,  travel- 
ling in  vacation. 
You  know  this  mark  ? 

{Touching  the  xoooden  spoon  in  his  hai- 

band. 

Padre  C,  {joyfully).  Ay,  know  it,  and 

have  worn  it. 

Pedro  C.  {aside).  Soup-eaters  !  by  the 

mass  !    The  worst  of  vagrants  ! 

And  there 's  no  law  against  them.     Sir, 

your  servant.  [ExU. 

Padre  C.   Your  servant,  Pedro  Crespo. 

Hyp.  Padre  Cura, 

From  the  first  moment  I  beheld  vour  face, 

I  said  within  myself,  **  This  is  the  man ! " 

There  is  a  certain  something  in  your 

looks, 
A  certain  scholar-like  and  studious  some- 
thing, — 
You  understand,  —  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken ; 
Which  marks  you  as  a  very  learned  man. 
In  fine,  as  one  of  us. 

Vid.  (aside).  What  impudence  ! 

Hyp.  As  we  approached,  I  said  to  my 
companion, 
"That  is  the  Padre  Cura  ;  mark  my 

words ! " 
Meaning  your  Grace.    "  The  other  man,  *' 

said  I, 
'*  Whositsso  awkwardly  upon  the  bench, 
Must  be  the  sacristan. 

Padre  C.  Ah  !  said  you  so  ? 

Why,  that  was  Pedro  Crespo,   the  al- 
calde ! 
Hyp.   Indeed  !  you  much  astonish  roe  ! 
His  air 
Was  not  so  full  of  dignity  and  grace 
As  an  alcalde's  should  be. 

Padre  C.  That  is  true. 

He's  out  of  humor  with  some  vagrant 

Gypsies, 
Who  have  their  camp  here  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 
There 's  nothing  so  undignified  as  anger. 
Hyp.   The  Padre  Cura  will  excuse  oui 
boldness. 
If,  from  his  well-known  hospitality. 
We  crave  a  lodging  for  the  night. 

Padre  C.  I  pray  you  ! 

You  do  me  honor  !     I  am  but  too  happy 
To  have  such  guests  beneath  my  humble 

roof. 
It  is  not  often  that  I  have  occasion 
To  speak  with  scholars ;    and  EulollU 

fnores, 
t\W  »inU  esse  feros^  Cicero  says. 
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Hyp,  '  r  is  Ovid,  is  it  not  ? 
Padrt  C.  No,  Cicero. 

Hyp,   Your  Grace  is  right.     You  are 
the  better  scholar. 
Now  what  a  dunce  was  I  to  think  it 

Ovid! 
But  hang  me  if  it  is  not  1    (Aside,) 

Padr$  C,  Pass  this  way. 

He  was  a  veiy  great  man,  was  Cicero ! 
Pray  you,  go  in,  go  in  t  no  ceremony. 

[Exevmt, 


9oiNB  IIL  —  A  room  in  the  Padre  Cura's 
hiouee,  Enter  the  Padrb  and  Htpolito. 

Padre  C.  So  then,  Se&or,  you  come 
from  AlcaUL 
I  am  glad  to  hear  it.     It  was  there  I 
studied. 
Hyp.    And  left  behind  an  honored 
name,  no  doubt. 
How  may  I  call  your  Grace  1 

Padre  C.  GenSnimo 

De  Santillana,  at  your  Honor's  service. 
Hyp.   Descended  from  the  Marquis 
Santillana? 
From  the  distinguished  poet  f 

Padre  0.  From  the  Marquis, 

Not  from  the  poet. 

Hyp.  Why,  they  were  the  same, 

lytt  me  embrace  yon  1    0  some  lucky 

star 
Has  brought  me  hither !  Yet  once  more  ! 

—  once  more  I 
Your  name  is  ever  green  in  Alcald, 
And  our  professor,  when  we  are  unruly, 
Will  shake  his  hoary  head,   and  say, 

"Aksl 
(t  was  not  so  in  Santillana's  time !  '* 
Padre  C,   I  did  not  think  my  name 

remembered  there. 
Hyp.   More  than  remembered ;  it  is 

idolized. 
Padre  C,     Of  what  professor  speak 

you? 
Hyp,  Timoneda. 

Padre  C,   I  don't  remember  any  Ti- 
moneda. 
Hyp^  A  ^ve  and  sombre  man,  whose 
beethng  brow 
O'erhangs  the  rushing  current  of  his 

speech 
As  rocks  o'er  rivers  hang.   Have  you  for- 
gotten ? 
Padre  C.   Indeed,  I  have.     0,  those 
were  pleasant  days. 


Those  college  days  t    I  ne'er  shall  see  the 

like! 
I  had  not  buried  then  so  many  hopes  1 
I  had  not  buried  then  so  many  friends  I 
I  've  turned  my  bock  on  what  was  then 

before  me  ; 
And  the  bright  faces  of  my  young  com- 
panions 
Are  wrinkled  like  my  own,  or  are  no 

more. 
Do  you  remember  Cueva? 
Hyp.  Cueva?  Cueva? 

Padre  C,   Fool  that  I  am !   He  was 

before  your  time. 
You  're  a  mere  boy,  and  I  am   an  old 

man. 
Hyp.   1  should  not  like  to  try  my 

strength  with  you. 
Padre  C.   Well,  well.     But  I  foiget ; 

you  must  be  hungry. 
Martina  1  ho  I  Martina !     T  is  my  nieoe. 

{Enter  Martina.) 

Hyp.   You  may  be  proud  of  such  a 
niece  as  tluit. 
I  wish  I  had  a  niece.   Emollit  moree. 

(Aside.) 
He  was  a  very  great  man,  was  Cicero  ! 
Your  servant,  fair  Martina. 
Mart.  Servant,  sir 

Padre  C.   This  gentleman  is  hungry. 
See  thou  to  it. 
Let  us  have  supper. 
Mart.  'T  will  be  ready  soon. 

Padre  C.   And  bring  a  bottle  of  my 
Val-de-Pefias 
Out  of  the  cellar.     Stay  ;  I  '11  go  myself. 
Pray  you,  Seiior,  excuse  me.  [Exit. " 

Hyp.  Hist  1  Martina  I 

One  word  with  you.     Bless  met  what 

handsome  eyes  I 
To-day  there  have  been  Gypsies  in  th« 

village. 
Is  it  not  so  ? 
Mart,    There  have  been  Gypsies  here. 
Hyp,   Yes,  and    have  told  your  for- 
tune. 
Mart,   (embarrassed).     Told   my  for- 
tune ? 
Hyp.   Yes,  yes ;    I  know   they  did. 
Give  me  your  hand. 
I  '11  tell  you  what  they  said.   They  said, 

—  they  said. 
The  shephera  boy  that  loved  yon  was  a 

clown, 
And  him  you  should  not  marry.   Wan  it 
not? 
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Mart,    {awrprised).    How  know  you 

that? 
ffJKP-  0>  I  know  more  than  that. 

What  a  aoit,  little  hand  i  And  then  they 

said, 
A  cavalier  from  court,  handsome,  and  tall 
And  rich,  should  come  one  day  to  marry 

yoo. 
And  you  should  be  a  lady.    Was  it  not  ? 
He  has  arrired,  the  handsome  cavalier. 

(Triet  to  kiss  her.    She  runs  off.    Enter 
Victorian,  vjUh  a  Utter.) 

Vict.   The  muleteer  has  come. 

Hyp.  So'  soon  ? 

Viet.  I  found  him 

Kttiiiff  at  supper  by  the  tavern  door, 
And,  m>m  a  pitcher  that  he  held  aloft 
His  whole  arm's  length,  drinking  the 
blood-red  wine. 

Hyp.    What  news  from  Court  f 

VieL         He  brought  this  letter  only. 
{Reads.) 

0  cursed  perfidy  !  Why  did  I  let 

That  lying  tongue  deceive  me  !  Preciosa, 

Sweet  Preciosa  !  how  art  thou  avenged  ! 

Hyp.    What  news  is  this,  that  makes 

thy  cheek  turn  pale, 
And  thy  hand  tremble  ? 

Vict,  0,  most  infamous  ! 

The  Count  of  Lara  is  a  worthless  villain  ! 
Hyp.    That  is  no  news,  forsooth. 
VieL  He  strove  in  vain 

To  steal  from  me  the  jewel  of  my  soul. 
The  love  of  Preciosa.    Not  succeeding, 
He  swore  to  be  revenged  ;  and  set  on  foot 
A  plot  to  ruin  her,  which  has  succeeded. 
She  has  been  hissed  and  hooted  from  the 

stage. 
Her  reputation  stained  by  slanderous  lies 
Too  foul  to  speak  of ;  and,  once  more  a 

b^gar. 
She  roams  a  wanderer  over  God's  green 

earth, 
Housing  with  Gypsies  t 

Hyp.  To  renew  acain 

The  Age  of  Gold,  and  make  the  shepherd 

swains 
Desperate  with  love,  like  Gasper  Gil's 

Diana. 
B0dUei  Virgo/ 

Vict.  Dear  Hypolito, 

How  have  I  wronged  that  meek,  confid- 
ing heart !  ! 

1  will  go  seek  for  her  ;  and  with  my  tears 
Wash  out  the  wrong  I  've  done  her  ! 

Hyp.  0  beware  I  j 

Act  not  that  folly  o*er  again.  ' 


Vict.  Ay,  foUy, 

Delusion,  madness,  call  it  what  thou  wilt, 
I  will  confess  my  weakness, —  I  still  love 

her ! 
Still  fondly  love  her  1 

{Enter  the  Padbe  Cura.) 

Hyp.  Tell  us,  Padre  Cura, 

Who  are  these  Gypsies  in  the  neighbor- 
hood? 
Padre  C.     Beltran  Cruzado  and  his 

crew. 
Vict.  Kind  Heaven, 

I  thank  thee  !    She  is  found  1  is  found 
again  1 
Hyp.  And  have  they  with  them  a  pale, 
beautiful  girl, 
Called  Preciosa  ? 

Padre  C.  Ay,  a  pretty  girL 

The  gentleman  seems  moved. 

Hyp.  Yes,  moved  with  hunger. 

He  is  half  famished  with  this  long  day's 

journey. 

Padre  0.   Then,  pray  you,  come  this 

way.   The  supper  waits.  [ExewnL 


ScENB  IV.  —  A  post-house  on  the  road  to 
Segovia,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Otta- 
dwrrama.  Enter  Chispa.  cracfcing  a 
whip,  and  singing  the  cachucha. 

Chispa.  Halloo !  Don  Fulano  I  Let 
us  have  horses,  and  quicklv.  Alas,  poor 
Chispa  !  what  a  dog's  life  dost  thou  lead ! 
I  thought,. when  I  left  my  old  master 
Victorian,  the  student,  to  serve  my  new 
master  Don  Carlos,  the  gentleman,  that 
1,  too,  should  lead  the  life  of  a  gentleman ; 
should  go  to  bed  early,  and  get  up  late. 
For  when  the  abbot  plays  cards,  what 
can  you  expect  of  the  friars  ?  But,  in 
running  away  from  the  thunder,  I  have 
run  into  the  lightning.  Here  I  am  in 
hot  chase  after  my  master  and  his  Gyp- 
sy girl.  And  a  good  beginning  of  the  i^eek 
it  is,  as  he  said  who  was  hanged  on  Mon- 
day morning. 

{Enter  Don  Carlos.) 

Bon  C.   Are  not  the  horses  ready  yet  ? 

Chispa.  I  should  think  not,  for  the 
hostler  seems  to  be  asleep.  Ho  !  within 
there  !  Horses  !  horses  !  horses  !  (He 
knocks  aJt-  the  gale  with  his  whip,  and  en- 
ter Mosquito,  putting  on  his  jacket.) 

Mosq.  Pray,  have  a  little  patience. 
I  'm  not  a  musket. 

Chispa,   Health  and  pistareens  !    I  'm 
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fflad  to  see  vou  come  on  dancing,  padre  ! 
Pray,  what  s  the  news  ? 

Mo9q,  You  cannot  have  fresh  horses ; 
because  there  are  none. 

Chiapa,  Cachiporra  !  Throw  that 
bone  to  another  dog.  Do  1  look  like 
your  aunt  ? 

Mo9q.   No  ;  she  has  a  beard. 

Chiapa,   Go  to  !  go  to  ! 

Moaq,   Are  you  from  Madrid  T 

Chispa.  Yes  ;  and  going  to  Estrama- 
dura.     Get  us  horses. 

Mo9q.   What 's  the  news  at  Court  ? 

Chiapa,  Why,  the  latest  news  is,  that 
I  am  going  to  set  up  a  coach,  and  I  have 
already  bought  the  whip. 

{Strihea  him  r&und  the  lega,) 

Moaq.   Oh  !  oh  !  you  hurt  me  ! 

Den  a  Enough  of  this  folly.  Let 
us  have  horses.  (Givea  mcney  to  Mos- 
quito.) It  is  almost  dark ;  and  we  are  in 
haste.  But  tell  me,  has  a  band  of  Gyp- 
sies passed  this  wav  of  late  ? 

Moaq.  Yes  ;  and  they  are  still  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Don  C,   And  where  ? 

Moaq.  Across  the  fields  yonder,  in  the 
woods  near  Guadarrama.  [Exit. 

Don  C.  Now  this  is  lucky.  We  will 
visit  the  Gypsy  camp. 

Chiapa.  Are  you  not  afraid  of  the  evil 
eye  ?     Have  you  a  staff's  horn  with  you  ? 

Don  C.  Fear  not.  We  will  pass  the 
night  at  the  village. 

Chiapa.  And  sleep  like  the  Squires  of 
Heman  Daza,  nine  under  one  blanket 

Don  C.  I  hope  we  may  find  the  Pre- 
ciosa  among  them. 

Chiapa.   Among  the  Squires  ? 

Don  C.  No ;  among  the  Gypsies, 
blockhead ! 

Chiapa.  I  hope  we  may  ;  for  we  are 
giving  ourselves  trouble  enough  on  her 
account.  Don't  you  think  so  ?  How- 
ever, there  is  no  catching  trout  without 
wetting  one's  trouseb.  Yonder  come 
the  horses.  {Exeunt. 

J 
ScENB  V.  —  The  Oypay  camp  in  the  for- 
eat.    Night.     Oypaiea  toorking  at  a  forge. 
Othera  playing  carda  hy  the  firelight. 

Oypaiea  (at  the  forge  aing). 

On  the  top  ot  a  mountain  I  stand, 
With  a  crown  of  n»d  gold  in  roy  band, 


Wild  Moors  come  trooping  over  the  lea, 
0  how  from  their  fmy  shaU  I  flee,  flee,  flee  I 
0  how  from  their  fury  shall  I  flee  f 

Firat  Oypay  (playing).  Down  with 
your  John-Dorados,  my  pigeon.  Down 
with  your  John-Dorados,  and  let  us 
make  an  end. 

Oypaiea  (at  the  forge  aing). 

Loud  sang  the  Spanish  caralier. 

And  thus  his  ditty  ran  ; 
Qod  send  the  Gypsy  lassie  here. 

And  not  the  Gypsy  man. 

Firat  Oypay  (playing).   There  you  are 
in  your  morocco  1 

Second  Oypay.   One  more  game.  The 
Alcalde*!  doves  against  the  Padre  Cura's 
new  moon. 
Firat  Oypay.   Have  at  you,  Chirelin. 
Oypaiea  (at  the  forge  aing). 

At  midnight,  when  the  moon  began 

To  show  ner  silver  flame. 
There  came  to  him  no  Gypsy  man. 

The  Gypsy  lassie  came. 

(Enter  BEuntAif  Cruzaoo.) 

Cniz.  Come  hither,  Murcigalleroa  and 
Rastilleros  ;  leave  work,  leave  play  ;  lis- 
ten to  your  orders  for  the  night  (Speak- 
ing to  the  right.)  You  will  get  you  to 
the  village,  mark  you,  by  the  stone 
cross. 

Oypaiea.   Ay  ! 

Cruz,  [to  the  left).  And  you,  by  the 
pole  with  the  hermit's  head  upon  it 

Oypaiea.  Ay  ! 

Cruz.  As  soon  as  you  see  the  planets 
are  out,  in  with  you,  and  be  busv  with 
the  ten  commandments,  under  the  sly, 
and  Saint  Martin  asleep.     D'ye  hear  T 

Oypaiea.    Ay ! 

Cruz.  Keep  your  lanterns  open,  and, 
if  you  see  a  goblin  or  a  papagayo,  taJ^e 
to  your  trampers.  Vineyards  and  Dan- 
cing John  is  the  word.  Am  I  compre- 
hended ? 

Oypaiea.   Ay  !  ay  I 

Cruz.   Away,  then  ! 

(Exeunt  aeveraUy.    Cruzaoo  walka  up  the 
atckge,  and  disappears  among  the  treea 
Enter  Preciosa.  ) 

Free.    How  strangely  gleams  through 

the  gigantic  trees 
The  red  light  of  the  forge  !   Wild,  beck 

oning  shadows 
Stalk  through  the  forest,  ever  and  anon 
Rising  and  oending  with  the  flickering 

Ham»'.  ^ 
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Then  flitting  into  darkness  1    So  within 

me 
Strange  hopes  and  fears  do  beckon  to 

each  other, 
Uj  brightest  hopes  giving  dark  fears  a 

being 
As  the  light  does  the  shadow.     Woe  is 

me ! 
How    still  it  is  about   me,   and  how 

lonelj ! 

(Bartolome  rushes  in.) 

Bofi.    Ho !  Preciosa  ! 
Prte.  0  Bartolome ! 

Thou  here? 
Bari.  Lo  1  I  am  here. 

Pree.  Whence  comest  thou  ? 

Bari,    From  the  rough  ridges  of  the 
wild  Sierra, 
from  caverns  in  the  rocks,  from  hunger, 

thirst. 
And  fever !    Like  a  wild  wolf  to  the 

sheepfold 
Come  I  for  thee,  my  lamb. 

Prec  O  touch  me  not ! 

The  Coont  of  Lara's  blood  is  on  thy 

bands ! 
The  Count  of  Lara's  curse   is  on  thy 

soul! 
Do  not  come  near  me  !    Pray,   begone 

from  here  ! 
Thou  art  in  danger!    They  have  set  a 

price 
Upon  tny  head ! 

Bart.       Ay,  and  I  Ve  wandered  long 
Among  the  mountains ;   and  for  many 

days 
Have  seen  no  human  face,   save    the 

rough  swineherd's. 
The  wind  and  rain  have  been  my  sole 

companions. 
I  shouted  to  them  from  the  rocks  thy 

name. 
And  the  loud  echo  sent  it  back  to  me, 
Till  I  grew  mad.     I  could  not  stay  from 

thee, 
Ind  I  am  here  I  Betray  ibie,  if  thou  wilt. 
Prec,    Betray  thee  ?     I  betray  thee  ? 
Bart.  rreciosa ! 

come  for  thee !  for  thee  I  thus  brave 
death! 
Fly  with  me  o'er  the  borders  of  this 

realm! 
Fly  with  me  ! 
Prec.  Speak  of  that  no  mora    I 

cannot. 
I'm  thine  no  longer.  I 


Bart.  0,  recall  the  time 

When  we  were  children !  how  we  played 

together. 
How  we  grew  up  together ;    how  we 

pli^ted 
Our  hearts  unto  e^Ach  other,  even  in 

childhood  ! 
Fulfil  thy  promise,  for  the  hour  has 

come. 
I  'm  hunted  from  the  kingdom,  like  a 

wolf! 
Fulfil  thy  promise. 

Prec,         'T  was  my  father's  promise. 
Not  mine.     I  never  gave  my  heart  to 

thee. 
Nor  promised  thee  my  hand  ! 

Bart.  False  tongue  of  woman  ! 

And  heart  more  false  I 

Prec.  Nay,  listen  unto  me. 

1   will  speak  frankly.      I   have  never 

loved  thee ; 
1  cannot  love  thee.     This  is  not  my 

fault. 
It  is  my  destiny.     Thou  art  a  man 
Restless   and  violent.      What  wouldst 

thou  with  me, 
A  feeble  girl,  who  have  not  long  to 

live. 
Whose  heart  is  broken  ?    Seek  another 

wife. 
Better  than  I,  and  fairer  ;  and  let  not 
Thy  rash  and  headlong  moods  estrange 

her  from  thee. 
Thou  art  unhappy  in  this  hopeless  pas- 
sion. 
I   never  sought  thy  love  ;    never  did 

aught 
To  make  thee  love  me.     Yet  I    pity 

thee, 
And  most  of  all  I  pity  thy  wild  heart, 
That  hurries  thee  to  crimes  and  deeds 

of  blood. 
Beware,  beware  of  that. 

Bart.  For  thy  dear  sake 

I  will  be  gentle.     Thou  shalt  teach  me 
patience. 
Prec.     Then  take  this  farewell,  and 
depart  in  peace. 
Thou  must  not  linger  here. 
Bart.  Come,  come  with  me. 

Prec.    Hark  !     I  hear  footsteps. 
Bart,  1  entreat  thee,  come  ! 

Prec.   Away  !     It  is  in  vain. 
Bart.  Wilt  thou  not  come  ' 

Prec.   Never ! 

Bart.  Then  woe,  eternal  woe, 

upon  thee ! 
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Thou  shalt  not  be   another's.      Thou 

shalt  die.  [Exit. 

Free.   All  holy  angels  keep  me  in  this 

hour ! 
Spirit  of  her  who  bore  me,  look  upon 

me ! 
Mother  of  God,  the  glorified,   protect 

me ! 
Christ  and  the  saints,  be  merciful  unto 

me  1 
Vet  why  should  I  fear  death  t    What  is 

it  to  die  T 
To  leave  all  disappointment,  care,  and 

sorrow. 
To  leave  all  falsehood,  treachery,  and 

unkindness, 
All  i^piominy,  sutfering,  and  despair. 
And  oe  at  rest  forever  !    0  dull  neart, 
Be  of  good  cheer !    When  thou  shalt 

cease  to  beat, 
Then  shalt  thou  cease  to  suffer  and  com- 
plain ! 

(.ffi»^  ViOTOBiAN  and  Htpolito  behind.) 

Fid.   'T  is  she  !    Behold,  how  beauti- 
ful she  stands 
Under  the  tent-like  trees  ! 

Hyp.  A  woodland  nymph  ! 

Vict.   I  pray  thee,  stand  aside.    Leave 
me. 

ffyp.  Be  wary. 

Do  not  betray  thyself  too  soon. 

Ftct.    (disguising    his  voice),  -  Hist ! 
Gypsy! 

Pree.     {aside,  vrith  emotion).     That 
voice  !    that  voice  from  heaven  ! 

0  speak  again  ! 
Who  is  it  calls  ? 

Vict.  A  friend. 

Prec.  (ainde).         T  is  he  !    T  is  he  ! 
\  thank  thee,  Heaven,  that  thou  hast 

heard  my  prayer, 
And  sent  me  this  protector !    Now  be 

strong, 
Be  strong,  my  heart  !     I  must  dissem- 
ble here, 
false  Mend  or  true  ? 

Vict.  A  true  friend  to  the  true  ; 

Fear  not ;  come  hither.     So ;  can  you 

tell  fortunes  ? 

Prec.   Not  in  the  dark.     Come  nearer 

to  the  fire. 

Give  me  your  hand.     It  is  not  crossed, 

1  see. 

Vict,   {putting  a  piece  of  gold  into  her 

?umd).   There  is  the  cross. 
Prec  Is  *t  silver  ? 


Vict.  No,  't  is  gold. 

Prec.   There 's  a  fair  lady  at  the  cSurt, 
who  loves  you. 
And  for  yourself  alone. 

Vict.  Fie  !  the  old  story ! 

Tell  me  a  better  fortune  for  my  money ; 
Not  this  old  woman's  tale  ! 

Prec.  You  are  passionate ; 

And  this  same  passionate  humor  in  your 

blood 
Has  marred  your  fortune.    Yes ;  I  see 

it  now ; 
The  line  of   life  is  crossed  by  many 

marks. 
Shame  !  shame  !    0  you  have  wronged 

the  maid  who  loved  you  ! 
How  could  you  do  it  ? 

Vict.  I  never  loved  a  maid ; 

For  she  I  loved  was  then  a  maid  no 
more. 
Prec    How  know  you  that  ? 
Vict.  A  Uttle  bird  in  the  air 

Whispered  the  secret. 

Prec.        There,  take  back  your  cold ! 
Your  hand  is  cold,   like  a  deceiver^s 

hand ! 
There  is  no  blessing  in  its  charity  ! 
Make  her  your  wifi,  for  you  have  been 

abused; 
And  you  shdl   mend    your   fortunes, 
mending  hers. 
VicL  {aside).     How  like  an  angel's 
speaks  the  tongue  of  woman. 
When  pleading  in  another's  cause  her 

own  t 
That  is  a  pretty  ring  upon  your  finger-    ' 
Pray  give  it  me.     ( Tries  to  take  the  ring. ) 
Prec  No  ;  never  from  my  hand 

Shall  that  be  taken! 

Vict.  Why,  't  is  but  a  ring. 

I  'II  give  it  back  to  you  ;  or,  if  I  keep  it, 

WiU  give  you  gold  to  buy  you  twenty 

such. 

Prec    Why  would  you  have  this  ring  ? 

Vict.  A  traveller's  fancy, 

A  whim,  and  nothing  more.     I  would 

fain  keep  it 
As  a  memento  of  the  Gypsy  camp 
In  Guadarrama,  and  the  fortune-teller 
Who  sent  me  back  to  wed  a  widowed 

maid. 
Pray,  let  me  have  the  ring. 

Prec  No,  never  !  never  \ 

I  will  not  part  with  it,  even  when  I 

die ; 
But  bid  my  niirs^  fold  my  pale  fingers 
thus, 
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That  it  XDfty  not  £ei11  from  them.    T  is  a 

token 
Of  a  beloTod  friend,  who  is  no  more. 
VuL  How  ?  dead  ? 

Free.   Yes  ;  dead  to  me ;  and  worse 
than  dead. 
He  is  estranged  !    And  yet  I  keep  this 

ring. 
I  win  rise  with  it  from  my  grave  here- 
after, 
lb  prove  to  him  that  I  was  never  false. 
Kiet.  (aside).     Be  still,  m^  swelling 
heart  I  one  moment,  still  i 
Why,  't  is  the  folly  of  a  love-sick  girL 
Come,   give  it  me,  or  I  will  say  't  is 

mine. 
And  that  you  stole  it. 

Free.  0,  you  will  not  dare 

To  utter  such  a  falsehood  ! 

Vid,  I  not  dare  ? 

Lode  in  my  face,  and  say  if  there  is 

aught 
i  have  not  dared,  I  would  not  dare  for 
thee! 

{She  rtuhes  into  fUs  arms.) 

Free,    Tis  thou!    'tis  thou!    Yes; 
yes ;  my  heart's  elected  ! 
My  dearest4ear  Victorian  !    my  soul's 

heaven  ! 
Where  hast  thou  been  so  long  ?    Why 
didst  thou  leave  me  ? 
Fiel,   Ask  me  not  now,   my  dearest 
Preciosa. 
Let  me  foiraet  we  ever  have  been  parted  ! 
Free    Uadst  thou  not  come  — 
FicL      I    pray  thee,    do    not  chide 

me  I 
Free.    I  should   have  perished  here 

among  these  Gypsies. 
Firf.   Forgive  me,  sweet !  for  what  I 
made  thee  suffer. 
Think'st  thou  this  heart  could  feel  a 

moment's  joy, 
Thoxi    being   absent  ?     0,    believe    it 

not! 
Indeed,  since  that  sad  hour  I  have  not 

dept. 
For  thinking  of  the  wrong  I   did  to 

thee! 
Doet  thou  forgive  me  ?    Say,  wilt  thou 
fornve  me  ? 
Free  I  have  foigiven  thee.    Ere  those 
words  of  anger 
Were  in  the  book  of  Heaven  writ  down  ( 

against  thee, 
I  had  foigiven  thee. 


VicL  I  'm  the  veriest  fool 

That  walks  the  earth,  to  have  believed 

thee  false. 
Id  was  the  Count  of  Lara — 

Free,  That  bad  man 

Has  worked  me  harm  enough.     Hast 

thou  not  heard  — 

Vict.  I  have  heard  all.    And  yet  speak 

on,  speak  on ! 

Let  me  -but  hear  thy  voice,  and  I  am 

happy ; 
For  every  tone,  like  some  sweet  incanta- 
tion. 
Calls  up  the  buried  past  to  plead  for  me. 
Speak,  my  beloved,  speak  into  my  heart, 
Whatever  fills  and  agitates  thine  own. 
(They  walk  aside.) 

Hyp.   All  gentle  quarrels  in  the  pas- 
toral poets, 

All  passionate  love  scenes  in  the  best 
romances, 

All  chaste  embraces  on  the  public  stage, 

All  soft  adventures,  which  the  liberal 
stars 

Have  winked  at,  as  the  natural  course 
of  things, 

Have  been  surpassed  here  by  my  friend, 
the  student. 

And  this  sweet  Gypsy  lass,  fair  Preci' 
osa ! 
Free.   Seftor  Hypolito !     I  kiss  your 
hand. 

Pray,  dhall  I  tell  your  fortune  ? 
nyp.  Not  to-night ; 

For,   should  you  treat  me  as  you  did 
Victorian, 

And  send  me  back  to  marry  maids  for- 
lorn. 

My  weddi^  day  would  last  from  now 
till  Christmas. 
Chispa  (wUhin).   What  ho  !  the  Gyp- 
sies, ho  I    Beltran  Cruzado  ! 

Halloo  !  halloo  1  halloo  !  halloo ! 

(Enters  hooted^  with  a  whip  and  lantern 

Vict.  What  now 

Why  such  a  fearful  din?    Hast  thoii 
been  robbed  ? 
Chispa.    Ay,  robbed  and  murdered  ; 
and  good  evening  to  you. 
My  worthy  masters. 

Vict.     Speak  ;  what  briiigs  thee  here  t 
Chispa  (to  Preciosa).  Good  news  from 
Court ;  good  news  !   Beltran  Cru- 
zado, 
The  Count  of  the  Cal^  is  not  your  fia- 
ther. 
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But  your  true  father  has  returned  to 

Spain 
Laden  with  wealth.     You  are  no  more  a 
Gypsy. 
VieL   Strange  as  a  Moorish  tale  i 
Chispa,  And  we  have  all 

Been  drinking  at  the  tavern  to  your 

health, 
As  wells  drink  in  November,  when  it 
rains. 
Vict,   Where  is  the  gentlemen  ? 
Chiapa,  As  the  old  song  says, 

His  body  is  in  Seffovia, 
His  soul  is  in  Madrid. 

Pree.    Is  this  a  dream  ?    O,  if  it  be  a 
dream, 

Let  me  sleep  on,  and  do  not  wake  me 
yet! 

Repeat  thy  story  !     Say  1  'm  not  de- 
ceived ! 

Say  that  I  do  not  dream  !    I  am  awake ; 

This  is  the  Gypsy  camp ;  this  is  Victo- 
rian, 

And  this  his  friend,  Hypolito  !    Speak  ! 
speak  ! 

Let  me  not  wake  and   find  it   nil   a 
dream  I 
Vict.    It  is  a  dream,  sweet  child  !    a 
waking  dream, 

A  blissful  certainty,  a  vision  bright 

Of  that  rare  happiness,  which  even  on 
earth 

Heaven  gives  to  those  it  loves.     Now 
art  thou  rich. 

As  thou  wast  ever  beautiful  and  good  ; 

And  I  am  now  the  be^;ar. 
Prec.    (giving  him  lusr  ?iand).  I  have 

A  hand  to  give. 

Chispa  {aside).    And  I   have  two  to 

take. 
I  Ve  heard  my  grandmother  say,  that 

Heaven  cives  almonds 
To  those  who  nave  no  teeth.     That's 

nuts  to  crack. 
I  *ve  teeth  to  spare,  but  where  shall  I 

find  almonds  T 
Vict.     What    more  of  this    strange 

story  ? 
Chispa.  Nothing  more. 

Your  friend,  Don  Carlos,  is  now  at  the 

village 
Showing  to  redro  Crespo,  the  Alcalde, 
The  proofs  of  what  1  tell  you.     The  old 

Who  stole  you  in  your  childhood,  has 
V  confessed ; 


And  probably  they  *11  hang  her  for  the 

crime. 
To  make  the  celebration  more  complete. 
Vict.   No  ;  let  it  be  a  day  of  general 

joy; 

Fortune  comes  well  to  all,  that  comes 

not  late. 
Now  let  us  join  Don  Carlos. 

Eyp.  So  farewell. 

The    student's  wandering   life  I  Sweet 

serenades. 
Sung    under    ladies'  windows    in  th«* 

niffht. 
And  all  that  makes  vacation  beautiful ! 
To  you,  ye  cloistered  shades  of  Alcala, 
To  ^ou,  ye  radiant  visions  of  romance. 
Written  in  books,  but  here  surpassed  by 

truth. 
The  Bachelor  Hypolito  returns. 
And  leaves  the  Gypsy  with  the  Spanish 

Student. 


Scene  VL  —  A  pass  in  the  Ouadarrama 
mountains.    Early  morning.    A  mule- 
teer crosses  the  sUige,  sitting  sideways  on 
his  mule,  amd  lighting  a  paper  cigar  with 
jUnt  ana  steel. 

80N0. 

If  thou  art  sleeping,  maiden. 

Awoke  and  open  thy  door, 
T  is  the  break  of  day,  and  we  must  -away, 

O'er  meadow,  and  mount,  and  moor. 

Wait  not  to  find  thy  slippers. 

But  come  with  thy  naked  leet ; 
We  shall  have  to  pass  through  the  dewy 
grass, 

And  waters  wide  and  fleet. 

{Disappears  doton  the  pass.  Enter  a 
Monk.  A  shepherd  appears  on  the 
rocks  above.) 

Monk.  Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena.  0\k\ 
good  man  ! 

Shep.   Old! 

M<mk.    Is  this  the  road  to  Segovia  ? 

Shep.  It  is,  your  reverence. 

McmJc.   How  far  is  it  ? 

Shep.   I  do  not  know. 

Monk,  What  is  that  yonder  in  the 
valley  ? 

Shq).   San  Ildefonso. 

Monk,   A  long  way  to  breakfaid;. 

Shep.  Ilj^  marry. 

Monk,  Are  there  robbers  in  thea» 
mountains  ? 

Shep.   Yes,  and  worse  than  thut. 
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Monk,   What? 

Shep.  Wolves. 

Monk,  Santa  Biaria  !  Come  with  me 
to  San  Ildefonso,  and  thou  shalt  be  well 
rewarded. 

Skep.   What  wilt  thou  give  me  ? 

MMt.  An  AgntLB  Dei  and  my  bene- 
dietioii. 

{They  diaappear.  A  mamUed  Cantraban- 
distapcu$es,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  and 
a  gun  at  his  8addte-bow.  He  goes  doton 
the  pass  singing.) 

SONG. 

Worn  with  speed  is  my  good  steed. 
And  I  march  me  huiried,  worried ; 
Onward,  caballito  mio. 
With  the  white  star  in  thy  forehead  t 
Onwaidy  for  here  comes  the  Ronda, 
And  I  hear  their  rifles  orack  ! 


Ay,  jal^  I    Ay,  ay,  jal^ 
Ay,  jal6o  1    They  cross  o* 


I 


our  track. 

{Song  diss  away.  Enter  Preoiosa,  on 
horseback,  attended  by  Victorian,  Ht- 
POUTO,  Don  Carlos,  and  Chispa,  on 
/bot,  and  armed. ) 

VieL   This  is  the  highest  point.    Here 
let  ns  rest. 
See,  Preciosa,  see  how  all  about  us 
Kneelini^  like  hooded  friars,  the  misty 

mountains 
BeceiTe  tiie  benediction  of  the  sun  ! 
O  ^orions  sight  I 

Prtc.  Most  beautiful  indeed  ! 

Hyp.   Most  wonderful ! 

Viet.  And  in  the  vale  below, 

VHiere,  yonder  steeples  flash  like  lifted 

halberds, 
San  ndefonso,  from  its  noisy  belfries, 
Sends  up  a  salutation  to  the  mom, 
As  if  an  army  smote  their  brazen  shields, 
And  shouted  victory ! 

/Vac  And  which  way  lies 

S^oviaT 

Viet.       At  a  great  distance  yonder. 
Dost  thou  not  see  it  T 

Pree.  No.     I  do  not  see  it. 

Vict.  The  merest  flaw  that  dents  the 
horizon's  edge. 
There,  yonder ! 

Hyf.  'T  is  a  notable  old  town. 

Boasting  an  ancient  Roman  aaueduct, 
And  an  Alodzar,  builded  by  tne  Moors, 
Wherein,  you  may  remember,  poor  Gil 

Bias 
Was  fed  on  Pan  del  Bey.     0,  many  a 
time 


Out  of  its  grated  windowu  have  I  looked 
Hundreds  of  feet  plumb  down  to  the 

Eresma, 
That,  like  a  serpent  through  the  valley 

creeping, 
Glides  at  ite  foot. 

Free.  0  yes  !  1  see  it  now. 

Yet  rather  with  my  heart  than  with  mine 

eyes. 
So  faint  it  is.     And  all  my  thoughts 

sail  thither. 
Freighted  with  prayers  and  hopes,  and 

forward  urged 
A^;ainst  all  stress  of  accident,  as  in 
Tne  Eastern  Tale,  against  the  wind  and 

tide 
Great  ships  were  drawn  to  the  Magnetic 

Mountains, 
And  there  were  wrecked,  and  perished 

in  the  sea  !    (She  toeeps.) 
Vict.    0  gentle  spirit !    Thou  didst 

bear  unmoved 
Blasts  of  adversity  and  frosts  of  fate  1 
But  the  firat  ray  of  sunshine  that  falls  on 

thee 
Melts  thee  to  teara !    0,  let  thy  weary 

haart 
Lean  upon  mine  !  and  it  shall  faint  no 

more. 
Nor  thirst,  nor  hunger ;  but  be  com* 

forted 
And  filled  with  my  affection. 

Free.  Stay  no  loncer  I 

My  father  waits.     Methinks  I  see  him 

there. 
Now  looking  from  the  window,  and  now 

watching 
Each  sound  of  wheels  or  footfall  in  the 

street, 
And  saving,  *'  Hark  !   she  comes  t "  O 

uther !  father ! 

(They  descend  the  pass.    Chispa  remaint 
behind.) 

Chispa,  I  have  a  father,  too,  but  he  is 
a  dead  one.  Alas  and  alack-a-dav 
Poor  was  I  bom,  and  poor  do  I  remam. 
I  neither  win  nor  lose.  Thus  I  wag. 
through  the  world,  half  the  time  on 
foot,  and  the  other  half  walking  ;  and 
always  as  merry  as  a  thunder-storm  in 
the  night.  And  so  we  plough  along,  as 
the  fly  said  to  the  ox.  Who  knows  what 
may  hapoen  ?  Patience,  and  shuflle  the 
cards  !  I  am  not  yet  so  bald  that  you 
can  see  my  brains ;  and  perhaps,  after  all, 
1  shall  some  day  go  to  Rome,  and  come 
ba^k  Saint  Peter.     Benedidte  I     [EanL 
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{A  pause.  Then  enter  Bartolomb  wildly, 
tu  if  in  pursuit,  with  a  eaHnne  in  hit 
hand,) 

Barf:   They  passed  this  way  t    I  hear 

their  horses*  hoofs  I 
Yonder  I  see  them  !    Gome,  sweet  cant- 

millo, 
This  serenade  shall  be  the  Gypsy's  last  1 


{Fires  down  ihepass,) 

Ha  !  ha  t    Well  whistled,  my  sweetcara> 

mOlo! 
Well  whistled  !  —  I  have  missed  her ! — 

0  my  God  1 

(The    shot     is    retHmed,     BABfOUnci 

Jails). 


THE  BELFRY  OF  BRUGES 


AND  OTHER  POEMS. 


CARILLON. 

Ik  the  ancient  town  of  Bm^ 
In  ^e  quaint  old  Flemish  city, 
As  the  erening  shades  descended, 
Low  and  loud  and  sweetly  blended. 
Low  at  times  and  loud  at  times^ 
And  changing  like  a  poet's  rhymes, 
Rang  the  beautiful  wud  chimes 
From  the  Belfry  in  the  market 
Of  the  ancient  town  of  Bruges. 

Then,  with  deep  sonorous  clangor 
GaJmly  answering  their  sweet  anger, 
When  the  wrangunc  bells  had  ended. 
Slowly  struck  the  clock  eleven, 
And,  from  out  the  silent  heaven. 
Silence  on  the  town  descended. 
Silence,  silence  everywhere. 
On  the  eardi  and  in  the  air, 
Save  that  footsteps  here  and  there 
Of  some  burgher  nome  returning, 
By  the  street  lamps  faintly  burning. 
For  a  moment  woke  the  echoes 
Of  the  ancient  town  of  Bruges. 

But  amid  my  broken  slumbers 
Still  I  heard  those  magic  numbers, 
'As  they  lend  proclaimed  the  flight 
And  stolen  marches  of  the  night ; 
Till  their  chimes  in  sweet  collision 
Mingled  with  each  wandering  vision, 
Mingled  with  the  fortune-telUng 
Gypsy-bands  of  dreams  and  fancies, 
'Which  amid  the  waste  expanses 
Of  the  silent  land  of  trances 
Have  their  solitary  dwelling ; 
AU  else  seemed  asleep  in  Bruges, 
In  the  quaint  old  Flemish  city. 


And  I  thought  how  like  these  chimei 
Are  the  poet's  airy  rhymes. 
All  his  rnvmes  and  roundelays. 
His  conceits,  and  songs,  and  ditties, 
From  the  bdfiy  of  his  brain. 
Scattered  downward,  though  in  vain« 
On  the  roofs  and  stones  of  cities  1 
For  by  night  the  drowsy  ear 
Under  its  curtains  cannot  hear. 
And  by  day  men  go  their  ways, 
Hearing  the  music  as  they  pass. 
But  deeming  it  no  more,  alas ! 
Than  the  h<ulow  sound  of  brass. 

Yet  perchance  a  sleepless  wight, 

Lodging  at  some  humble  inn 

In  the  narrow  lanes  of  life. 

When  the  dusk  and  hush  of  night 

Shut  out  the  incessant  din 

Of  daylight  and  its  toil  and  strife, 

May  listen  with  a  calm  delight 

To  the  poet's  melodies. 

Till  he  nears,  or  dreams  he  hears, 

Intermingled  with  the  son^ 

Thoughts  tliat  he  has  cherished  long ; 

Hears  amid  the  chime  and  singing 

The    bells    of   his    own   village   ring^ 

ing. 
And  wakes,  and  finds  his  slumberoos 

eyes 
Wet  with  most  delicious  tears. 

Thus  dreamed  I,  as  by  night  I  lay 
In  Bruges,  at  the  Fleur-de-Bl^ 
Listenine  with  a  wild  delight 
To  the  chimes  that,  through  the  ni^t^ 
Rang  their  changes  from  &e  Belfiy 
Of  that  quaint  old  Flemish  city. 
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THE  BELFRT  OP  BRUGES. 

Iv  the  maiiet-place  of  Bruges  stands 
the  belfrj  old  and  brown  ;  ] 

Thiioe  oonsomed  and  thrice  reboilded, 
still  it  watches  o'er  the  town. 

As  the  sommer  mom  was  breaking,  on 
that  loHy  tower  I  stood. 

And  the  world  threw  off  the  darkness, 
like  the  weeds  of  widowhood. 

Thick  with  towns  and  hamlets  stndded, 
and  with  streams  and  vapors  gray» 

like  a  shield  embossed  witn  suver, 
Toond  and  vast  the  landscape  lay. 

At  my  feet  the  dty  slombered.  From 
its  chinmeys,  here  and  there, 

Wreaths  of  snow-white  smoke,  ascend- 
ing, Tanished,  ghost-like,  into  air. 

Not  a  sonnd  rose  from  the  city  at  that 

early  morning  hour, 
Bat  I  heard  a  heart  of  iron  beating  in 

the  ancient  tower. 

From  their  nests  beneath  the  rafters  sang 
the  swallows  wild  and  high  ; 

And  the  world,  beneath  me  deeping, 
seemed  more  distant  than  the  sky. 

Then  most  nrasical  and  solemn,  bringing 

back  the  olden  times. 
With  their  strange,  unearthly  changes 

rang  the  melancholy  cmmes. 

Like  the  psalms  from  some  old  cloister, 
when  the  nuns  sing  in  the  choir ; 

And  the  great  bell  tolled  among  them, 
like  the  chanting  of  a  friar. 

Yinons  of  the  days  departed,  shadowy 
phantoms  filled  my  brain  ; 

They  who  live  in  history  only  seemed  to 
walk  the  earth  again  ; 

All  the  Foresters  of  Flanders,  — mighty 

Baldwin  Bras  de  Fer, 
Ljderick  da  Bacq  and  Creasy   Philip, 

Gay  de  Dampierre. 


1  beheld  the  pageants  splendid  that 
adorned  those  days  of  old ; 

Stately  dames,  like  queens  attended, 
knights  who  bore  the  Fleece  of 
Gold 

Lombard  and  Venetian  merchants  with 

deep-laden  aigodes ; 
Ministers  from   twenty  nations;   mor« 

than  royal  pomp  and  ease. 

I  beheld  proud  Maximilian,  kneeling 
humbly  on  the  ground  ; 

I  beheld  the  gentle  Mary,  hunting  with 
her  hawk,  and  hound  ; 

And  her  lighted  bridal-chamber,  where 
a  duke  slept  with  the  queen. 

And  the  armed  suard  around  them,  and 
tiie  sword  unsheathed  between. 

I  beheld  the  Flemish  weavers,  with  Ka* 

mur  and  Juliers  bold. 
Marching  homeward  from  the  bloody 

battle  of  the  Spurs  of  Gold ; 

Saw  the  fi^ht  at  Minnewater,  saw  the 
White  Hoods  moving  west. 

Saw  gveat  Arteveide  victorious  scale  the 
Golden  Dragon's  nest. 

And  again  the  whiskered  Spaniard  all 
the  land  with  terror  smote ; 

And  again  the  wild  alarum  sounded  from 
the  tocsin's  throat; 

Till  the  bell  of  Ghent  responded  o'er  la- 
goon and  dike  of  sand, 

"  I  am  Roland  I  1  am  Roland  I  there  if 
victory  in  the  land ! " 

Then  the  sound  of  drums  aroused  me. 

The  awakened  city^s  roar 
Chased  the  phantoms  I  had  summoned 

back  into  their  graves  once  more 

Hours  had  passed  away  like  minutes; 

and,  before  I  was  aware, 
Lol  the  shadow  of  the  belfry  crossed 

the  sun-illumined  square. 
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A  GLEAM  OF  SUNSHINE. 

This  Ib  the  place.    Stand  stUl,  my  steed, 
.   Let  me  review  the  scene, 
And  summon  from  the  shadowy  Past 
The  forms  that  once  have  been. 

The  Past  and  Present  here  unite 

Beneath  Time's  flowing  tide, 
Like  footprints  hidden  by  a  brook, 
,    But  seen  on  either  side. 

Here  runs  the  highway  to  the  town  ; 

There  the  green  lane  descends, 
Through  which  I  walked  to  church  with 
thee, 

0  gentlest  of  my  friends ! 

The  shadow  of  the  linden-trees 

Lay  moving  on  the  grass  ; 
Between  them  and  the  moving  boughs, 

A  shadow,  thou  didst  pass. 

Thy  dress  was  like  the  lilies, 
And  thy  heart  as  pure  as  they  : 

One  of  Gkni's  holy  messengers 
Did  walk  with  me  that  day. 

I  saw  the  branches  of  the  trees 
Bend  down  thy  touch  to  meet. 

The  clover-blossoms  in  the  grass 
Rise  up  to  kiss  thy  feet. 

"  Sleep,  sleep  to-day,  tormenting  cares, 

Of  earth  and  folly  bom! " 
Solemnly  sang  the  village  choir 

On  that  sweet  Sabbath  mom. 

Through  the  closed  blinds  the  golden  sun 

Poured  in  a  dusty  beam, 
Like  the  celestial  ladder  seen 

By  Jacob  in  his  dream. 

And  ever  and  anon,  the  wind. 

Sweet-scented  with  the  hay, 
Turned  o'er  the  hymn-book's  fluttering 
leaves 

That  on  the  window  lay. 


Long  was  the  prayer  he  uttered, 
Yet  it  seemeid  not  so  to  me ; 

For  in  my  heart  I  prayed  with  him, 
And  still  I  thought  of  thee. 

But  now,  alas  !  the  place  seems  changed; 

Thou  art  no  longer  here : 
Part  of  the  sunshine  of  Uie  scene 

With  thee  did  dimppear. 

Though    thoughts,  deep-rooted   in  my 
heart, 

Like  pine-trees  dark  and  high,' 
Subdue  the  light  of  noon,  and  breathe 

A  low  and  ceaseless  sig}i ; 

This  memory  brightens  o'er  the  past, 

As  when  the  sun,  concealed 
Behind  some  doud  that  near  us  hangs 

Shines  on  a  distant  field. 


THE  ARSENAL  AT  SPRINGFIELD. 
This  is  the  ArsenaL    From  floor  to  ceil- 


ing. 
i  a  ni 


Long  was  the  good  man's  sermon, 
Yet  it  seem^  not  so  to  me ; 

For  he  spake  of  Ruth  the  beautiful. 
And  still  I  thought  of  thee. 


Like  a  nuge  organ,  rise  the  burnished 
arms ; 
But  from  their  silent  pipes  no  anthem 
pealing 
Startles    the   villages   with    strange 
alams. 

Ah !  what  a  sound  will  rise,  how  wild 
and  dreaiy. 
When  the  death-angel  touches  those 
swift  keys  ! 
What  loud  lament  and  dismal  Miserere 
Will  mingle  with  their  awful  sympho- 
nies ! 

• 

I  hear  even  now  the  infinite  fieroe  cho- 
rus, 
The  cries  of  agony,  the  endless  groan. 
Which,  through  the  ages  that  have  gone 
before  us, 
In  long  reverberations  reach  our  own. 

On  helm  and  harness  rings  the  Saxon 
hammer. 
Through   Cimbric    forest   roar*    tht 
Norseman's  song, 
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And  load,  amid  the  oiuTeraal  damor, 
O'er  distant  deserts  sounds  the  Tartar 
gong. 

I  hear  the  Florentine,  who  from  his  pal- 
ace 
Wheels  out  his  battle-bell  with  dread- 
fnl  din. 
And  Aztec  priests  upon  their  teocallis 
Beat  the  wild  war-drums  made  of  ser- 
penVs  skin ; 

The  tumult  of  each  sacked  and  burning 
Tillage; 
The  shout  that  every  prayer  for  mercy 
drowns; 
The  aoldiers'  revels  in  the  midst  of  pil- 
lage; 
The  wail  of  famine  in  beleaguered 
towns; 

The  borstine  shell,  the  gateway  wrenched 
asunder, 
The  rattling  musketry,  the  clashing 
blade; 
And  ever  and  anon,  in  tones  of  thunder. 
The  diapason  of  the  cannonade. 

Is   it,    O   man,  with  such    discordant 
noises, 
With  such  accursed  instruments  as 
these, 
Thoo  drownesc  Nature's  sweet  and  kind- 
ly voices. 
And  jarrest  the  celestial  harmonies  ? 

Were  half  the  power,  that  fills  the  world 
with  terror. 
Were  half  the  wealth,  bestowed  on 
camps  and  courts. 
Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from 
error. 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  or 
forts: 

The  warrior's  name  would  be  a  name  ab- 
horred! 
And  every  nation,  that  should  lift 
again 
Ita  hand  against  a  brother,  on  its  fore- 
head 
Would  wear  forevermors  the  curse  of 
Cain! 

Down  the  dark  future,  through  long 
generations. 
The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter  and 
then  cease; 


And  like  a  bell,  with  solemn,  sweet  vi- 
brations, 
I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ 
say,  "Peace!" 

Peace!  and  no  longer  from  its  braxen 
portals 
The  blast  of  War's  great  organ  shakes 
the  skies ! 
But  beautiful  as  songs  of  the  immortals- 
The  holy  melodies  of  love  arise. 


NUREMBERG. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Pegnitz,  where  acrosr 

broad  meadow-lands 
Rise    the    blue  Franconian  mountains, 

Nuremberg,  the  ancient,  stands. 

Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  traffic,  quaint 
old  town  of  art  and  song, 

Memories  haunt  thy  pointed  gables,  like 
the  rooks  that  round  them  throng : 

Memories  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the 
emperors,  rough  and  bold, 

Had  their  dwelling  in  thy  castle,  time- 
defying,  centuries  old ; 

And  thy  brave  and  thrifty  burghers  boast- 
ed, in  their  uncouth  rhyme. 

That  their  great  imperial  city  stretched 
its  hand  through  every  clime. 

In  the  court-yard  of  the  castle,  bound 
with  many  an  iron  band. 

Stands  the  mighty  linden  planted  by 
Queen  Cunigunde's  hand ; 

On  the  square  the  oriel  window,  where 

in  old  heroic  days 
Sat  the  poet  Melchior  singing  Kaiser 

Maximilian's  praise. 

Everywhere  I  see  around  me  rise  the 
wondrous  world  of  Art : 

Fountains  wrought  with  richest  sculpture 
standing  m  the  common  mart ; 

And  above  cathedral  doorways  saints  and 
bishops  carved  in  stone. 

By  a  former  age  commissioned  as  apostles 
to  our  own. 

In  the  church  of  sainted  Sebald  sleeps 
enshrined  his  holy  dust. 

And  in  bronze  the  Twelve  Apostles  guard 
from  age  to  age  their  trust ; 
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In  the  church  of  sainted  Lawrence  stands 

a  pix  of  sculpture  rare, 
like  the  foamy  sheaf  of  fountains,  rising 

through  the  painted  air. 

Here,  when  Art  was  still  religion,  with  a 

simple,  reverent  heart, 
lived  and  labored  Albrecht  Diirer,  the 

Evangelist  of  Art ; 

Hence  in  silence  and  in  sorrow,  toiling 

still  with  busy  hand. 
Like  an  emigrant  he  wandered,  seeking 

for  the  Better  Land. 

Smdgratrii  ia  the  inscrintion  on  the  tomb- 
stone where  he  lies ; 

Dead  he  is  not,  but  departed,  — for  the 
artist  never  dies. 

Fairer  seems  the  ancient  city,  and  the 
sunshine  seems  more  fair, 

That  he  once  has  trod  its  pavement,  that 
he  once  has  breathed  its  air  t 

Through  these  streets  so  hcotA  and  stately, 
these  obscure  and  dismal  lanes, 

Walked  of  yore  the  Mastersingers,  chant- 
ing rude  poetic  strains. 

From  remote  and  sunless  suburbs  came 
they  to  the  friendly  guild. 

Building  nests  in  Fame's  great  temple, 
as  in  spouts  the  swaQows  build. 

As  the  weaver  plied  the  shuttle,  wove  he 
too  the  mvstic  rhyme. 

And  the  smith  his  iron  measures  ham- 
mered to  the  anvil's  chime  ; 

Thanking  God,  whose  boundless  wisdom 
niiakes  the  flowers  of  poesy  bloom 

In  the  forge's  dust  and  cinders,  in  the 
tissues  of  the  loom. 

tRere  Hans  Sachs,  the  cobbler-poet,  lau- 
reate of  the  ffentle  craft, 

Wisest  of  the  Twelve  Wise  Masters,  in 
huge  folios  sang  and  laughed. 

But  his  house  is  now  an  ale-house,  with 

a  nicely  sanded  floor. 
And  a  garland  in  the  window,  and  his 

uice  above  the  door ; 

Painted  by  some  humble  artist,  as  in 
Adam  Puschman's  song. 

As  the  old  man  gray  and  dove-like,  with 
his  great  beajrd  white  and  long. 


And  at  niffht  the  swart  mechanic  comea 
to  drown  his  cark  and  care. 

Quaffing  ale  from  pewter  tankards,  in 
the  master's  antique  chair. 

Vanished  is  the  ancient  splendor,  and 

before  my  dreamy  eye 
Wave  these  mingled  shapes  and  figuiet, 

like  a  faded  tapestiy. 

Not  thv  Councils,  not  thy  Kaisers,  win 
for  thee  the  world's  regard ; 

But  thy  painter,  Albrecht  Diirer,  and 
Hans  Sachs  thy  cobbler-bard. 

Thus,  0  Nurembeig,  a  wanderer  from  a 

region  far  away. 
As  he  paced  thy  streets  and  court-yards, 

sang  in  thought  his  careless  lay  : 

Gathering  from  the  pavement's  crevice, 

as  a  floweret  of  the  soil. 
The  nobility  of  labor,  —  the  long  pedigree 

of  toiL 


THE  KORMAN  BARON. 

Bam  1m  mooMnti  da  la  t1«  o&  la  rMesdon  de- 
▼ient  plusoalme  at  plm  protbnde,  oik  I*lnMrlt  ai 
ravanoe  parlent  molns  haat  que  la  raisoo.  daoi 
les  instants  de  chagrin  dooMsuqne,  da  laaladia, 
at  de  p^ril  da  mort,  las  noblas  sa  repentnent  da 
possMer  das  sarft,  oomma  d'una  ohosa  pan  afrA* 
abla  4  Diao,  qui  avaiterM  tons  las  hmnmnsAsoa 
Image. 

Thobet,  ConquHg  dt  PJn^eUm, 

In  his  chamber,  weak  and  dying. 
Was  the  Norman  baron  lying  ; 
Loud,  without,  the  tempest  thundered* 
And  the  castle-turret  shook. 

In  this  fight  was  Death  the  gainer. 
Spite  of  vassal  and  retainer. 
And  the  lands  his  sires  had  plundered* 
Written  in  the  Doonisday  Book. 

By  his  bed  a  monk  was  seated. 
Who  in  humble  voice  repeated 
Many  a  prayer  and  pater-noster. 

From  the  missal  on  his  knee  ; 

And,  amid  the  tempest  pealing, 
Sounds  of  bells  came  faintly  stealing; 
BeUs,  that  from  the  neighboring  kloster 
Rang  for  the  Nativity. 

In  the  hall,  the  serf  and  vassal 
Held,  that  night,  their  Chxutmta 
sail; 
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Many  a  caiol,  old  and  saintly, 

Sang  the  minstrels  and  the  waits ; 

And  so  loud  these  Saxon  gleemen 
jWng  to  slayes  the  songs  of  freemen. 
That  the  stonn  was  heard  but  faintly, 
Knocking  at  the  castle-gates. 

Till  at  length  the  lays  they  chanted 
Reached  the  chamber  terror-haunted, 
When  the  monk,  with  accents  holy, 
Whispered  at  the  baron's  ear. 

Tears  upon  his  eyelids  glistened. 
As  he  paused  awhile  and  listened, 
And  the  dying  baron  slowly 

Turned  lus  weary  head  to  hear. 

«  Wassul  for  the  kingly  stranger 
Bom  and  cradled  in  a  manger  ! 
King,  like  David,  priest,  like  Aaron, 
Christ  is  bom  to  set  us  free !  " 

And  the  lightning  showed  the  sainted 
Figures  on  the  casement  painted. 
And  exclaimed  the  shuddering  baron, 
**  Miserere,  Domine  !  " 

In  that  hour  of  deep  contrition 
He  beheld,  with  clearer  vision. 
Through  all  outward  show  and  fashion. 
Justice,  the  Avenger,  rise. 

All  the  pomp  of  earth  had  vanished. 
Falsehood  and  deceit  were  banished. 
Reason  spake  more  loud  than  passion, 
And  the  tmth  wore  no  disguise. 

Every  vassal  of  his  banner. 
Every  sexf  bom  to  his  manor, 
All  those  wronged  and  wretched   crea- 
tures, 
By  his  hand  were  freed  again. 


And,  as  on  the  sacred  missal 
He  recorded  their  dismissal. 
Death  relaxed  his  iron  features. 

And  the  monk  replied,  '*  Amen  1 
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Many  centuries  have  been  nambered 
Since  in  death  the  baron  slumbered 
By  the  convent's  sculptured  portal, 

Mingling  with  the  common  dust : 

But  the  good  deed,  through  the  ages 
Living  in  historic  pages. 
Brighter  grows  ana  gieams  immortal, 
Unconsumed  oy  moth  or  rust 


RAIN  IN  SUMMER. 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain  ! 

After  the  dust  and  heat. 

In  the  broad  and  fiery  street, 

In  the  narrow  lane, 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain  !  , 

How  it  clatters  along  the  roofs. 
Like  the  tramp  of  hoofs  ! 
How  it  gushes  and  struggles  out 
From   me   throat   of   the  overflowing 
spout ! 

Across  the  window-pane 

It  pours  and  pours ; 

And  swift  and  wide. 

With  a  muddy  tide, 

Like  a  river  down  the  gutter  roars 

The  rain,  the  welcome  rain  1 

The  sick  man  from  his  chamber  looks 

At  the  twisted  brooks  ; 

He  can  feel  the  cool 

Breath  of  each  little  pool ; 

His  fevered  bram 

Grows  calm  afain. 

And  he  breathes  a  blessing  on  the  rain. 

From  the  neighboring  school 

Come  the  boys. 

With  more  than  their  wonted  noise 

And  commotion ; 

And  down  the  wet  streets 

Sail  their  mimic  fleets. 

Till  the  treacherous  pool 

Ingulfs  them  in  its  whirling 

And  turbulent  ocean. 

In  the  country,  on  every  side, 

Where  far  and  wide. 

Like  a  leopard's  tawny  and  spotted  hide, 

Stretches  the  plain, 

To  the  dry  grass  and  the  drier  grain 

How  welcome  is  the  rain  ! 

In  the  furrowed  land 

The  toilsome  and  patient  oxen  stand  ; 

Lifting  the  yoke- encumbered  head,        , 

With  their  dilated  nostrils  spread. 

They  silently  inhale 

The  clover-scented  gale. 

And  the  vapors  that  arise 

From  the  well- watered  and  smoking  soil. 

For  this  rest  in  the  furrow  after  toil 

Their  large  and  lustrous  eyes 
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Seem  to  thank  the  Lord, 
More  than  man's  spoken  word. 

Near  at  hand, 

From  under  ike  sheltering  trees, 

The  farmer  sees 

His  pastures,  and  his  fields  of  grain, 

As  they  bend  their  tops 

To  the  numberless  beating  drops 

Of  the  incessant  rain. 

He  counts  it  as  no  sin 

That  he  sees  therein 

Only  his  own  thrift  and  gain. 

These,  and  &r  more  than  these, 

The  Poet  sees ! 

He  can  behold 

Aquarius  old 

Walking  the  fenceless  fields  of  air  ; 

And  from  each  ample  fold 

Of  the  clouds  about  him  rolled 

Scattering  everywhere 

The  showery  ndn, 

As  the  farmer  scatters  his  grain. 

He  can  behold 
Thines  manifold 

That  nave  not  yet  been  wholly  told,  — 
Have  not  been  wholly  sung  nor  said. 
For  his  thought,  that  never  stops. 
Follows  tiie  water-drops 
Down  to  the  craves  of  the  dead, 
Down  throu^  chasms  and  gulfs  pro- 
found. 
To  the  dreary  fountain-head 
Of  lakes  and  rivers  under  ground  ; 
And  sees  them,  when  the  rain  is  done, 
On  the  bridge  of  colors  seven 
Climbing  up  once  more  to  heaven. 
Opposite  the  setting  sun. 

Thus  the  Seer, 

With  vision  clear. 

Sees  forms  appear  and  disappear. 

In  the  perpetual  round  of  strange, 

Mystenous  change 

From  birth  to  death,  from  death  to  birth, 

From  earth  to  heaven,  from  heaven  to 

earth ; 
Till  glimpses  more  sublime 
Of  things,  unseen  before. 
Unto  lus  wondering  eyes  reveal 
The  Universe,  as  an  immeasurable  wheel 
Turning  forevermore 
In  the  rapid  and  rushing  river  of  Time. 


TO  A  CHILD. 

DsAR  child  I  how  radiant  on  thy  moth- 
er's knee. 

With  merry-making  eyes  and  jocund 
smiles. 

Thou  gazest  at  the  painted  tiles. 

Whose  figures  grace. 

With  many  a  grotesque  form  and  face. 

The  ancient  chimney  of  thy  nursery  1 

The  lady  with  the  cay  macaw. 

The  dancing  girl,  uie  grave  bashaw 

With  bearded  lip  and  chin  ; 

And,  leaning  idly  o'er  his  gate. 

Beneath  the  imperial  fan  of  state. 

The  Chinese  mandarin. 

With  what  a  look  of  proud  command 

Thou  shakest  in  thy  tittle  hand 

The  coral  rattle  with  its  silver  bells. 

Making  a  meny  tune  t 

Thousands  of  years  in  Indian  seas 

That  coral  grew,  by  slow  degrees, 

Until  some  deadly  and  ^ild  monsoon 

Dashed  it  on  Coromandel's  sand  ! 

Those  silver  bells 

Reposed  of  yore. 

As  shapeless  ore. 

Far  down  in  the  deep-sunken  wells 

Of  darksome  mines. 

In  some  obscure  and  sunless  place. 

Beneath  huge  Chimboraxo's  base, 

Or  Potoefs  o'erhangin^  pines  ! 

And  thus  for  thee,  O  htUe  child, 

Throuffh  many  a  danger  and  escape. 

The  tiQl  lObipe  passed  the  stormy  cape  ; 

For  thee  in  foreign  lands  remote. 

Beneath  a  burning,  tropic  clime, 

The  Indian  peasant,  ehaaing  Uie  wild 

goat, 
Himseli  as  swift  and  wild. 
In  falling,  clutched  the  frail  arbnte. 
The  fibres  of  whose  shallow  root, 
Uplifted  from  the  soil,  betrayed 
The  ^ver  veins  beneath  it  laid. 
The  buried  treasures  of  the  miser.  Time. 

But,  lo  !  thy  door  is  left  igar  I 

Thou  hearest  footsteps  from  afar  l 

And,  at  the  sound, 

Thou  tumest  round 

With  quick  and  questioning  eyes, 

Like  one,  who,  in  a  foreign  land. 

Beholds  on  every  hand 

Some  source  of  wonder  and  surprise  t 

And,  restlessly,  impatiently. 

Thou  strirest,  stmfodMt,  to  be  five. 


"  Fien  under  ibe  •behe: 
Thtfimattt 
HiipunirM."    rtgtt 
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The  four  walls  of  thy  mirseiy 

Are  now  like  prison  walls  to  thee. 

No  more  thy  mother's  smiles, 

No  more  the  painted  tiles, 

Delight  thee,  nor  the  playthings  on  the 

floor. 
That  won  thy  little,  heating  heart  before  ; 
Thoa  stmgglest  for  the  open  door. 

Throng^  these  once  solitary  halls 
Thy  pattering  footstep  falls. 
The  sound  of  thy  merry  voice 
yLskea  the  old  walls 
'Jubilant,  and  they  rejoice 
With  the  joy  of  thy  young  heart, 
0*er  the  hght  of  whose  gladness 
No  shadows  of  sadness 
from  ihe  s^bre  background  of  memory 
start. 

Once,  ah,  once,  within  these  walls. 
One  whom  memory  oft  recalls, 
The  Father  of  his  Country,  dwelt 
And  yonder  meadows  broiad  and  damp 
The  fires  of  the  besieging  camp 
Endroled  with  a  burning  belt. 
Up  and  down  these  echomg  stairs, 
Heavy  with  the  weight  of  cares, 
Sounded  his  mtgestic  tread ; 
Tes,  within  this  very  room 
Sat  he  in  those  hours  of  gloom. 
Weary  both  in  heart  and  head. 

But  what  are  these  grave  thoughts  to 

thee? 
Out,  out  1  into  the  open  air  ! 
Thy  only  dream  is  liberty. 
Thou  carest  little  how  or  where. 
I  see  thee  eager  at  thy  play, 
Now  shouting  to  the  apples  on  the  tree, 
With  cheeks  as  round  and  red  as  they ; 
And  now  among  the  yellow  stalks, 
Among  the  flowering  shrubs  and  plants, 
As  restless  as  the  b^. 
Along  the  garden  walks, 
The  tracks  of  thy  small  carriage-wheels 

I  trace; 
Ajid  see  at  every  turn  how  they  efface 
Whole  villages  of  sand-roofed  tents, 
That  rise  like  golden  domes 
Above  the  cavernous  and  secret  homes 
Of  wandering  and  nomadic   tribes  of 

ants. 
Ah,  cruel  little  Tamerlane, 
Who,  with  thy  dreadful  reign, 
Doet  persecute  and  overwhelm 
These  hapless  Troglodytes  of  thy  realm  ! 


What !  tired  already  I  with  those  sup- 
pliant looks. 
And  voice  more  beautiful  than  a  poet*i 

books, 
Or  murmuring  sound  of  water  as  it  flows. 
Thou  comest  back  to  parley  with  repose  i 
This  rustic  seat  in  the  old  apple-tree. 
With  its  o'erhanging  ^Iden  canopy 
Of  leaves  illuminate  with  autumnal  hues. 
And  shining  with  the  argent  light  of 

dews. 
Shall  for  a  season  be  our  place  of  rest. 
Beneath  us,   like  an  onole*s   pendent 

nest. 
From  which  the  laughing  birds  have 

taken  wing. 
By  thee  abandoned,  hangs  thy  vacant 

swing. 
Dream-like   the    waters    of    the    river 

gleam  ; 
A  sailless  vessel  drops  adown  the  stream. 
And  like  it,  to  a  sea  as  wide  and  deep. 
Thou  driftest  gently  down  the  tides  oi 


0  child  !  0  new-bom  denizen 
Of  life's  great  city  !  on  thy  head 
The  glory  of  the  mom  is  shed. 
Like  a  celestial  benison  ! 

Here  at  the  portal  thou  dost  stand, 
And  with  thy  little  hand 
Thou  openest  the  mysterious  gate 
Into  the  future's  undiscovered  land. 

1  see  its  valves  escpand, 
As  at  the  touch  of  Fate  ! 

Into  those  realms  of  love  and  hate, 
Into  that  darkness  blank  and  drear, 
By  some  prophetic  feeling  taught, 
I  launch  the  Wd,  adventurous  thought. 
Freighted  with  hope  and  fear ; 
As  upon  subterranean  streams, 
In  cavems  unexplored  and  dark, 
Men  sometimes  launch  a  fragile  bark, 
Laden  with  flickering  fire, 
And  watch  its  swift-receding  beams, 
Until  at  lenffth  they  disappear. 
And  in  the  custant  dark  expire. 

■ 

By  what  astrology  of  fear  or  hope 

Dare  I  to  cast  thy  horoscope  ! 

Like  the  new  moon  thy  life  appears ; 

A  little  strip  of  silver  li^ht. 

And  widenmg  outward  into  night 

The  shadowy  disk  of  future  years ; 

And  yet  upon  its  outer  rim, 

A  luminous  circle,  faint  and  dim. 

And  scarcely  visible  to  us  hers. 


J 
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Bounds    and    completes    the     perfect 

sphere; 
A  prophecy  and  intimation, 
A  pale  and  feeble  adumbration. 
Of  the  great  world  of  li^ht,  that  lies 
Behind  all  human  destinies. 

Ah  i  if  thy  fate,  with  anguish  fraught, 
Should  be  to  wet  the  dusty  soil 
With  the  hot  tears  and  sweat  of  toil,  — 
To  struggle  with  imperious  thought, 
Until  the  overburdened  brain. 
Weary  with  labor,  faint  with  pain, 
Like  a  jarred  pendulum,  retain 
Only  its  motion,  not  its  power,  — 
Bemember,  in  that  perilous  hour. 
When  most  afilicted  and  oppressed. 
From  labor  there  shall  come  forth  rest. 

And  if  a  more  auspicious  fate 
On  thy  advancing  steps  await, 
Still  let  it  ever  he  thy  pride 
To  linger  by  the  laborer's  side  ; 
With  words  of  S3rmpathy  or  song 
To  cheer  the  dreary  march  along 
Of  the  great  army  of  the  poor. 
O'er  desert  sand,  o'er  dangerous  moor. 
Kor  to  thyself  the  task  shall  be 
Without  i-eward  ;  for  thou  shalt  learn 
The  wisdom  early  to  discern 
True  beauty  in  utility  ; 
As  great  Pythagoras  of  yore. 
Standing  >)e8ide  the  blacksmith's  door, 
And  hearing  the  hammers,  as  they  smote 
The  anvils  with  a  different  note, 
Stole  from  the  varying  tones,  that  hung 
Vibrant  on  every  iron  tongue. 
The  secret  of  the  sounding  wire. 
And  formed  the  seven-chorded  Ijrre. 

Enough  !  I  will  not  play  the  Seer  ; 
1  will  no  longer  strive  to  ope 
The  mystic  volume,  where  appear 
The  herald  Hope,  forerunning  Fear, 
And  Fear,  the  pursuivant  of  Hope. 
Thy  destiny  remains  untold  ; 
For,  like  Acestes*  shaft  of  old, 
The  swift  thought  kindles  as  it  flies, 
And  bums  to  ashes  in  the  skies. 


THE  OCCULTATION  OF  OBION. 

I  8AW,  as  in  a  dream  sublime, 
The  balance  in  the  hand  of  Time. 
O'er  East  and  West  its  beam  impended  ; 
And  day,  with  all  its  hours  of  l^ht, 
Was  slowly  sinking  out  of  sight, 


While,  opposite,  the  scale  of  night 
Silently  with  the  stars  a8cende£ 

Like  the  astrolo^rs  of  eld. 
In  that  bright  vision  I  beheld 
Greater  and  deeper  mysteries. 
I  saw,  with  its  celestial  keys, 
Its  chords  of  air,  its  frets  of  fire, 
The  Samian's  great  .£olian  lyre, 
Bising  through  all  its  sevenfold  bars, 
From  earth  unto  the  fixed  stars. 
And  through  the  dewy  atmosphere. 
Not  only  could  I  see,  but  hear. 
Its  wondrous  and  harmonious  strings. 
In  sweet  vibration,  sphere  by  sphere, 
From  Dian's  circle  lif  ht  and  near. 
Onward  to  vaster  ana  wider  rings. 
Where,  chanting  through  his  boBird  oi 

snows, 
Mige^c,  mournful,  Saturn  goes, 
And  down  the  sunless  realms  of  space 
Beverberates  the  thunder  of  his  bass. 

Beneath  the  sky's  triumphal  arch 
This  music  sounded  like  a  march, 
And  with  its  chorus  seemed  to  be 
Preluding  some  great  tragedy. 
Sinus  was  rising  in  the  east ; 
And,  slow  ascending  one  by  one, 
The  kindling  constellations  shone. 
Begirt  with  many  a  blazing  star, 
St<x>d  the  great  giant  Algebar, 
Orion,  hunter  ox  the  beast ! 
His  sword  hung  gleaming  by  his  side. 
And,  on  his  arm,  the  lion's  hide 
Scattered  across  the  midnight  air 
The  golden  radiance  of  its  hair. 

The  moon  was  pallid,  but  not  faint ; 
And  beautiful  as  some  fair  saint. 
Serenely  moving  on  her  way 
In  hours  of  trial  and  dismay. 
As  if  she  heard  the  voice  of  God, 
Unharmed  with  naked  feet  she  trod 
Upon  the  hot  and  burning  stars. 
As  on  the  glowing  coals  and  bars. 
That  were  to  prove  her  strength,  and  tiy 
Her  holiness  and  her  purity. 

Thus  moving  on,  with  silent  pace. 
And  triumph  in  her  sweet,  pale  face, 
She  reached  the  station  of  Orion. 
Aghast  he  stood  in  strange  alarm  t 
And  suddenly  from  his  outstretched  arm 
Down  fell  the  red  skin  of  the  lion 
Into  the  river  at  his  feet. 
His  mighty  club  no  longer  bnit 
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The  forehead  of  tho  bull ;  but  he 
Reeled  as  of  yore  beside  the  sea, 
When,  blinded  by  CEnopion, 
He  sou^t  the  blacksmith  at  his  forge. 
And,  dimbiDg  up  the  mountain  gorge, 
Fixed  his  blank  eyes  upon  the  sun. 

^nien,  through  the  silence  overhead. 
An  angel  wim  a  trumpet  said, 
"  Forcvermore,  forevermore. 
The  reiffn  of  violence  is  o*er  ! "  ^ 
And,  liKe  an  instrument  that  flings 
Its  music  on  another's  strings, 
^e  trumpet  of  the  angel  cast 
Upon  the  neavenly  lyre  its  blast. 
And  on  from  sphere  to  sphere  the  words 
Be-echoed  down  the  burning  chords,  — 
"Forevermore,  forevermore. 
The  reign  of  violence  is  o'er  ! " 


THE  BRIDGE. 

I  STOOD  on  the  bridge  at  midnight. 
As  the  clocks  were  striking  the  hour. 

And  the  moon  rose  o'er  the  city. 
Behind  the  dark  church-tower. 

I  saw  herbri^t  reflection 

In  the  waters  under  me. 
Like  a  golden  goblet  falling 

And  sinking  into  the  sea. 

And  Car  in  the  haz^  distance 
Of  that  lovely  night  in  June, 

The  blaze  of  the  flaming  furnace 
Gleamed  redder  than  the  moon. 

Among  the  long,  black  rafters 

The  wavering  shadows  lay. 
And  the  current  that  came   from  the 
ocean 

Seemed  to  lift  and  bear  them  away  ; 

As,  sweening  and  eddying  through  them, 

Rose  tne  belated  tide, 
And,  streaming  into  the  moonlight. 

The  seaweed  floated  wide. 


And  like  those  waters  rushing 

Among  the  wooden  piers, 
A  flood  of  thoughts  came  o'er  me 

That  filled  my  eyes  with  tears. 

How  often,  O  how  often. 
In  the  days  that  had  gone  by, 

I  had  stood  on  that  bridge  at  midnight 
And  gazed  on  that  wave  and  sky  ! 

How  often,  O  how  often, 

I  had  wished  that  the  ebbing  tide 
Would  bear  me  away  on  its  bosom 

O'er  Uie  ocean  wild  and  wide  ! 

For  mv  heart  was  hot  and  restless, 
And  mv  life  was  full  of  care, 

And  the  burden  laid  upon  me 
Seemed  greater  than  I  could  bear. 

But  now  it  has  fallen  from  me. 

It  is  buried  in  the  sea ; 
And  only  the  sorrow  of  others 

Throws  its  shadow  over  me. 

Yet  whenever  I  cross  the  river 
On  its  bridge  vrith  wooden  piers. 

Like  the  odor  of  brine  from  the  ocean 
Comes  the  thought  of  other  years. 

And  I  think  how  many  thousands 

Of  care-encumbered  men, 
Each  bearing  his  burden  of  sorrow, 

Have  crossed  the  bridge  since  then. 

I  see  the  long  procession 

Still  passing  to  and  fro, 
The  young  heart  hot  and  restless. 

And  the  old  subdued  and  slow  ! 

And  forever  and  forever. 

As  long  as  the  river  flows. 
As  long  as  the  heart  has  passions, 

As  long  as  life  has  woes  ; 

The  moon  and  its  broken  reflection 

And  its  shadows  shall  appear. 
As  the  symbol  of  love  in  heaven, 
I      And  its  wavering  image  here. 


TO  THE  DRIVING  CLOUD. 

Gloomy  and  dark  art  thou,  O  chief  of  the  mighty  Omahas  ; 
Gloomy  and  dark  as  the  driving  cloud,  whose  name  thou  hast  taken  ! 
Wrapt  in  thy  scarlet  blanket,  Isee  thee  stalk  through  the  city's 
Narrow  and  populous  streets,  as  once  by  the  mar<^n  of  rivers 
Stalked  those  birds  unknown,  that  have  left  us  only  their  footprints. 
What,  in  a  few  short  years,  will  remain  of  thy  ilace  but  the  footprints  ? 
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How  canst  thou  walk  these  streets,  who  hast  ti>Kl  the  green  torf  of  the  prairies ! 
How  canst  thoa  breathe  this  air,  who  hast  breathed  the  sweet  air  of  the  monntainit  T 
Ah  1  'tis  in  vain  that  with  lordly  looks  of  disdain  thou  dost  challenge 
Looks  of  disdain  in  return,  and  question  these  walls  and  theso  pavements. 
Claiming  the  soil  for  thy  hunting-grounds,  while  down-trodden  millions 
Starve  in  the  garrets  of  Europe,  and  cry  from  its  caverns  that  they,  too, 
Have  been  creat^i  heirs  of  the  earth,  and  claim  its  division  1 

Back,  then,  back  to  thy  woods  in  the  regions  west  of  the  Wabash  I 

There  as  a  monarch  thou  reignest.     In  autumn  the  leaves  of  the  maple 

Pave  the  floors  of  thy  palace-haUs  with  gold,  and  in  summer 

Pine-trees  waft  through  its  chambers  the  odorous  breath  of  their  branches. 

There  thou  art  strong  and  great,  a  hero,  a  tamer  of  horses  ! 

There  thou  chasest  the  stately  stag  on  the  banks  of  the  Elkhom, 

Or  by  the  roar  of  the  Running- Water,  or  where  the  Omaha 

Calls  thee,  and  leaps  through  the  wild  ravine  like  a  brave  of  the  Blackfeet ! 

Hark  1  what  murmurs  arise  from  the  heart  of  those  mountainous  deserts ! 

Is  it  the  cry  of  the  Foxes  and  Crows,  or  the  michty  Behemoth, 

Who,  unharmed,  on  his  tusks  once  caught  the  bolts  of  the  thunder, 

And  now  lurks  in  his  lair  to  destroy  the  race  of  the  red  man  ? 

Far  more  fatal  to  thee  and  thy  race  than  the  Crows  and  the  Foxes, 

Far  more  fatal  to  thee  and  thv  race  than  the  tr»Eui  of  Behemoth, 

Lo  1  the  big  thunder-canoe,  that  steadily  breasts  the  Missouri's 

Merciless  current  1  and  yonder,  afar  on  the  prairies,  the  camp-fires 

Gleam  through  the  night ;  and  the  cloud  of  dust  in  the  grav  of  the  daybreak 

Marks  not  the  buffcdo^  track,  nor  the  Mandan's  dexterous  horse-race  ; 

It  is  a  caravan,  whitenine  the  desert  where  dwell  the  Camanches  I 

Ha !  how  the  breath  of  these  Saxons  and  Celts,  like  the  blast  of  the  east-wind, 

Drifts  evermore  to  the  west  the  scanty  smokes  of  thy  wigwams  1 


SONGS  AND  SONNETS. 


SEAWEED. 

When  descends  on  the  Atlantic 

The  gigantic 
Storm-wind  of  the  equinox. 
Landward  in  his  wrath  he  scouiges 

The  toiling  sun^es. 
Laden  with  seaweed  from  the  rocks  : 

From  Bermuda's  reefs  ;  from  edges 

Of  sunken  ledp;es. 
In  some  far-off,  bnght  Azore  ; 
From  Bahama,  and  the  dashing, 

SUver-fladiing 
Surges  of  San  Salvador  ; 

From  the  tumbling  surf,  that  buries 

The  Orkneyan  skerries, 
Answering  the  hoarse  Hebrides  ; 


And  from  wrecks  of  ships,  and  drifting 

Spars,  uplifting 
On  the  desolate,  rainy  seas ;  — 

Ever  drifting,  drifting,  drifting 

On  the  shifting 
Currents  of  the  restless  main  ; 
Till  in  sheltered  coves,  and  reaches 

Of  sandy  beaches. 
All  have  found  repose  again. 

So  when  storms  of  wild  emotion 

Strike  the  ocean 
Of  the  poet's  soul,  erelong 
From  each  cave  and  rocl^  fastness. 

In  its  vastness, 
Floats  some  fragment  of  a  song  : 

From  the  far-off  isles  enchanted. 

Heaven  has  planted 
With  the  golden  fruit  of  Truth  ; 
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From  the  flmhing  surf,  whose  vision 

Gleams  Elysiaii 
In  the  tropic  cume  of  Tonth  ; 

From  the  strong  Will,  and  the  Endeavor 

That  forever 
Wrestle  with  the  tides  of  Fate  ; 
From  the  wreck  of  Hopes  far-scattered. 

Tempest-shattered, 
floating  waste  and  desolate  ;  — 

Ever  drifting,  drifting,  drifting 

On  the  shifting 
Carrents  of  the  restless  heart ; 
TiU  at  length  in  books  recorded. 

They,  like  hoarded 
Hooaehold  words,  no  more  depart. 


THE  DAY  IS  DONE. 

The  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 
Falls  from  the  wings  of  Night, 

As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward 
From  an  eagle  in  his  flight. 

I  see  the  lights  of  the  village 

Gleam  throoffh  the  rain  and  the  mist. 
And  a  feeling  of  sadness  comes  o*er  me 

That  my  sonl  cannot  resist  : 

A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing, 

That  IS  not  akin  to  pain. 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 

As  the  mist  resembles  the  rale 

Come,  read  to  me  some  poem. 
Some  simple  and  heaitfelt  lay, 

That  shall  soothe  this  restless  feelings 
And  banish  the  thoughts  of  day. 

Not  from  the  grand  old  masters, 
Not  from  the  bards  sublime, 

Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  corridors  of  Time. 

For,  like  strains  of  martial  music, 
llieir  mighty  thoughts  suggest 

life's  endlras  toil  and  endeavor ; 
And  to-night  I  long  for  rest. 

Read  fh>m  some  humbler  poet, 
Whose  songs  gushed  fh>m  his  heart, 

As  showers  from  the  clouds  of  summei^ 
Or  tears  from  the  eyelids  start ; 


Who,  through  long  days  of  labor. 
And  niffhts  devoid  of  ease. 

Still  heara  in  his  soul  the  music 
Of  wonderftd  melodies. 


Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  care. 
And  come  like  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer. 

Then  read  from  the  treasured  volume 

The  poem  cf  th  v  choice. 
And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 

The  beauty  of  thy  voice. 

And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music 
And  the  cares,  that  infest  the  day. 

Shall  fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away. 


APTERNOON  IN  FEBRUARY. 

The  day  is  ending. 
The  night  is  descending; 
The  marsh  is  frozen, 
The  river  dead. 


Through  clouds  like  ashes 
The  red  sun  flashes 
On  village  windows 
That  glimmer  red. 

The  snow  recommences ; 
The  buried  fences 
Mark  no  longer 
The  road  oer  the  plain ; 

While  through  the  meadows, 
Like  fearful  shadows. 
Slowly  passes 
A  funeral  train. 

The  bell  is  pealing, 
And  every  deling 
Within  me  responds 
To  the  dismal  knell ; 

Shadows  aro  trailing, 
My  heart  is  bewailing 
And  tolling  within 
Like  a  funeral  belL 
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TO  AN  OLD  DANISH  SONG-BOOK. 

Welooms,  my  old  frieDd, 
Welcome  to  a  foreign  fireside, 
While  the  sullen  gales  of  autumn 
Shake  the  windows. 

The  ungrateful  world 
Has,  it  seems,  dealt  harshly  with  thee. 
Since,  beneath  the  skies  of  Denmark, 
First  I  met  thee. 

There  are  marks  of  age. 
There  are  thumb-mi^u  on  thy  margin. 
Hade  by  hands  that  clasped  thee  rudely. 
At  the  alehouse. 

Soiled  and  dull  thou  art ; 
Yellow  are  thy  time-worn  pages. 
As  the  russet,  rain-molested 
Leaves  of  autumn. 

Thou  art  stained  with  wine 
Scattered  from  hilarious  goblets. 
As  the  leaves  with  the  libations 
Of  Olympus. 

Yet  dost  thou  recall 
Days  departed,  half-foigotten. 
When  in  drsamy  youth  I  wandered 
By  the  Baltic,  — 

When  I  paused  to  hear 
The  old  ballad  of  King  Christian 
Shouted  from  suburba^  taverns 
In  the  twilight. 

Thou  recallest  bards, 
Who,  in  solitary  chambers. 
And  with  hearts  by  passion  wasted. 
Wrote  thy  pages. 

Thou  recallest  homes 
Where  thy  songs  of  love  and  friend- 
ship 
Made  the  gloomy  Northern  winter 
fright  as  summer. 

Once  some  ancient  Scald, 
In  his  bleak,  ancestral  Iceland, 
Chanted  staves  of  these  old  ballads 
To  the  Vikings. 

Once  in  Elsinore, 

At  the  court  of  old  King  Hamlet, 

Yorick  and  his  boon  companions 

Sang  these  ditties.  I 


Once  Prince  Frederick's  Guard 
Sang  them  in  their  smoky  banrackii ;  ** 
Suddenlv  the  English  cannon 
Joined  the  chorus  t 

Peasants  in  the  field. 
Sailors  on  the  roaring  ocean. 
Students,  tradesmen,  pale  mechanics. 
All  have  sung  them. 

Thou  hast  been  their  friend  ; 
They,  alas  !  have  left  thee  friendless  i 
Yet  at  lea<ft  by  one  warm  fireside 
Art  thou  welcome. 

And,  as  swallows  build 
In  these  wide,  old-fashioned  chimneys 
So  thy  twittering  songs  shall  nestle 
In  my  bosom,  — 

Quiet,  close,  and  warm, 
Sheltered  from  all  molestation^ 
And  recalling  by  their  voices 
Youth  and  travel. 


WALTER  VON  DEE  VOGELWEIIX 

VooELWSiD  the  Minnesinger, 
When  he  left  this  world  of  ours, 

Laid  lus  body  in  the  cloister. 
Under  Wiirtzbuig's  minster  towers. 

And  he  gave  the  monks  his  treasures, 
Gave  uiem  all  with  this  behest : 

They  should  feed  the  birds  at  noontide 
D!uly  on  Ms  place  of  rest ; 

Saying,    "From  these  wandering  mii^ 
strels 

I  have  learned  the  art  of  song  ; 
Let  me  now  repay  the  lessons 

They  have  taught  so  well  and  long.* 

Thus  the  bard  of  love  departed ; 

And,  fulfilling  his  desire. 
On  his  tomb  the  birds  were  feasted 

By  the  children  of  the  choir. 

Day  by  day,  o*er  tower  and  turret^ 

In  foul  weather  and  in  fair, 
Day  by  day,  in  vaster  numb«»rs. 

Floated  the  poets  of  the  air. 

On  the  tree  whose  heavy  branches 

Overshadowed  all  the  place. 
On  the  pavement,  on  the  tombstone. 

On  the  poet's  scolpturad  fitoe, 
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On  the  croM-ban  of  each  window, 

On  the  lintel  of  each  door, 
They  renewed  the  War  of  Wartburg, 

which  the  bard  had  fonght  before. 

There  they  sang  their  merry  carols, 
Sang  their  lauds  on  every  side  ; 

And  me  name  their  voices  uttered 
Was  the  name  of  Yogelweid. 

Till  at  leDgth  theportly  abbot 
Murmured,  "  Wny  this  waste  of  food  ? 

Be  it  changed  to  loaves  henceforward 
For  our  nsting  brotherhood." 

Then  in  vain  o'er  tower  and  turret. 
From  the  walls  and  woodland  nests. 

When  the  minster  bells  rang  noontide, 
Gathered  the  unwelcome  guests. 

Then  in  vain,  with  cries  discordant. 
Clamorous  round  the  Gothic  spire. 

Screamed  the  featiiered  AiinnesiDgers 
For  the  children  of  the  choir. 

rnme  has  lonp^  effaced  the  inscriptions 
On  the  cloister's  funeral  stones, 

ind  tradition  only  tells  us 
Where  repose  tne  poet's  bones. 

But  around  the  vast  cathedral. 

By  sweet  echoes  multiplied. 
Still  the  birds  repeat  the  legend. 

And  the  name  of  Yogelweid. 


DRINKING  SONG. 

IlfSOBIPTION  rO&  AN  ANTIQUE  PITCHER. 

Come,  old  friend  !  sit  down  and  listen  ! 

From  the  pitcher,  placed  between  us, 
How  the  waters  laush  and  glisten 

In  the  head  of  old  Silenus  1 

Old  Silenus,  bloated,  drunken. 
Led  by  his  inebriate  Satyrs ; 

On  his  breast  his  head  is  sunken. 
Vacantly  he  leers  and  chatters. 

Fauns  with  youthful  Bacchus  follow ; 

Ivy  crowns  that  brow  supernal 
As  the  forehead  of  Apollo, 

And  possessing  youth  eternal. 

Round  about  him,  fair  Bacchantes, 
Bearing  cymbals,  flutes,  and  thyrses. 


Wild  from  Naxian  groves,  or  Zante's 
Vineyards,  sing  oelirious  verses. 

Thus  he  won,  through  all  the  nations, 
Bloodless  victories,  and  the  fanner 

Bore,  as  trophies  and  oblations. 
Vines  for  banners,  ploughs  for  armoc 

Judj;ed  by  no  o'erzealous  rigor. 
Much  this  mystic  throng  expresses  : 

Bacchus  was  the  type  of  vigor. 
And  Silenus  of  excesses. 

These  are  ancient  ethnic  revels. 
Of  a  faith  long  since  forsaken ; 

Now  the  Satyrs,  changed  to  devils. 
Frighten  mortals  wine-o'ertaken. 

Now  to  rivulets  from  the  mountains 
Point  the  rods  of  fortune-tellers  ; 

Youth  perpetual  dwells  in  fountains,  — 
Not  m  nasks,  and  casks,  and  cellars. 

Claudius,  though  he  sang  of  flagons 
And  huge  tankards  fill^  withRhenisht 

From  that  fierv  blood  of  dragons 
Never  would  his  own  replenish. 

Even  Redi,  though  he  chaunted 
Bacchus  in  the  Tuscan  valleys. 

Never  drank  the  wine  he  vaunted 
In  his  dithyrambic  sallies. 

Then  with  water  fill  the  pitcher 
Wreathed  about  with  classic  fables ; 

Ne'er  Falemian  threw  a  richer 
Light  upon  Lucullus*  tables. 

Come,  old  friend,  sit  down  and  listen  1 
As  it  passes  thus  between  us, 

How  its  wavelets  laugh  and  glisten 
In  the  head  of  old  Silenus  ! 


THE     OLD      CLOCK      ON      THE 
STAIRS. 

L*4teniiU  wt  ane  ptndale,  dont  to  halMKtter 
dit  6t  redit  tans  cease  oes  deax  mota  iealement| 
dans  le  sUenoe  des  tombeaux:  "Toi^Joaii' 
jamais!    Jamais !  toqJoQ's !  " 

JACQUBS  BII9AOI& 

Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  coun^-seat. 
Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  poplar-trees  their  shadows  throw  ; 
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And  from  its  station  In  the  hall 
An  ancient  timepiece  says  to  all,  — 

"  Forever  —  never  I 

Never  —  forever  ! " 

Half-way  up  the  stairs  it  stands, 

And  points  and  beckons  with  its  hands 

From  its  case  of  massive  oak, 

Like  a  monk,  who,  under  his  cloak. 

Crosses  himself,  and  sighs,  alas  1 

With  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  pass,  — 

*  *  Forever — never  ! 

Never—  forever  I" 

By  day  its  voice  is  low  and  light ; 
But  in  tiie  silent  dead  of  night, 
Distinct  as  a  passing  footstep's  fall, 
It  echoes  alonf;  the  vacant  hall, 
Along  the  ceiling,  along  the  floor. 
And  seems  to  say,  at  each  chamber- 
door,  — 

**  Forever  —  never  I 

Never  —  forever  1  ** 

Through  days  of  sorrow  and  of  mirth. 
Through  days  of  death   and  days  of 

birth. 
Through  every  swift  vicissitude 
Of  changeful  time,  unchanged  it  has 

stood* 
And   a.   if,   like    God,  it    all    things 

law. 
It  calmly  repeats  those  words  of  awe,  — 
**  Forever  —  never  ! 
Never  —  forever  ! " 

In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Free-hearted  Hospitality ; 
His  great  fires  up  the  chimney  roared  ; 
The  stranger  feasted  at  his  board  ; 
But,  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast, 
That  warning  timepiece  never  ceased,  — 

**  Forever  —  never  I 

Never  —  forever  ! " 

There  groups  of  merry  children  played. 
There  youths   and   maidens   dreaming 

strayed  ; 
0  precious  hours  !  0  golden  prime, 
And  affluence  of  love  and  time  1 
Even  ab  a  koiser  counts  his  gold. 
Those  hours  the  ancient  timepiece  told,  — 

**  Forever —  never  1 

Never — forever!" 

From  that  chamber,  clothed  in  white. 
The  bride  came  forth  on  her  wedding 
night; 


There,  in  that  silent  room  below. 
The  dead  lay  in  his  shroud  of  snow  ; 
And  in  the  hush  that  followed  the  prayer. 
Was  heard  the  old  dock  on  the  stair,  — 

**  Forever —  never  ! 

Never  —  forever ! " 

All  are  scattered  now  and  fled. 
Some  are  married,  some  are  d«id  ; 
And  when  I  ask,  with  throbs  of  pain, 
"  Ah  !  when  shall  they  all  meet  again  t " 
As  in  the 
The  ancient 

*  *  Forever  —  never  ! 

Never — forever  !  " 


le  days  lon^  since  gone  bv, 
dent  timepiece  makes  reply,  — 


Never  here,  forever  there. 
Where  idl  parting,  pain,  and  care. 
And  death,  and  time  shall  disappear,  — 
Forever  there,  but  never  here  ! 
The  horologe  of  Eternity 
Sayeth  this  incessantly,  — 

**  Forever  —  never ! 

Never  —  forever  ! " 

THE  ARROW  AND  THE  SONG. 

I  SHOT  an  arrow  into  the  air. 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where  ; 
For,  so  swiftlv  it  flew,  the  siffht 
Coidd  not  follow  it  in  its  flight 

I  breathed  a  son^  into  the  air. 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where ; 
For  who  has  sight  so  keen  and  strong, 
That  it  can  foUow  the  flight  of  song  ? 

Long,  long  afterward,  in  an  oak 
1  found  the  arrow,  still  unbroke ; 
And  the  song,  from  beginning  to  end, 
I  found  again  in  the  heart  of  a  friend. 

SONNETS. 

THE  EVENING  STAR. 

Lo  !  in  the  painted  oriel  of  the  West, 
Whose  panes  the  sunken  sun  incarna- 
dines. 
Like  a  fair  lady  at  her  casement,  shines 
The  evening  star,  the  star  of  love  and 
rest! 
And  then  anon  she  doth  herself  divest 
Of  all  her  radiant  garments,  and  re- 
clines 
Behind  the  sombre  screen  of  yonder 
pines, 
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With  slumber  and  soft  dreams  of  lore 
oppressed. 
0  my  beloved,  my  sweet  Hesperus ! 
My  morning  and  my  eyening  star  of 

Iotb! 
My  best  and  gentlest  lady !  eyen  thns, 
As  that  fair  planet  in  the  sky  aboye, 
Doet  thou  retire  unto  thy  rest  at  night, 
And  from  thy  darkened  window  fades 
theli^t 


AUTUMN. 

Thou  oomest,  Autumn,  heralded  by  the 
rain. 
With  banners,  by  great  gales  incessant 

fanned. 
Brighter  than  brightest  silks  of  Samar- 

cand, 
And  stately  oxen  harnessed  to  thy 
wain ! 
Thou    standest,   like  imperial   Charle- 


matfne, 
n  thy 
hand 


Upon  thy  bridge  of  gold ;  thy  royal 


Outstretched  with  benedictions  o'er 

the  land, 
Blinwing  the^farms  through  all  thy 

Tast  doinainl 
Thy  shield  is  the  red  haryest  moon,  sus- 
pended 
So  long  beneath  the  heayen's  o*er. 

hanging  eayee ; 
Thy  steps  are  by  the  fe^mer^s  prayers 

attended; 
Like  flames  upon  an  altar  shine  the 

sheayes; 
And,  following  thee,  in  thy  oyation 

splendid, 
Thine  almoner,  the  wind,  scatters  the 

golden  leaves ! 


DANTE. 

Tuscan,  that  wandereet  through  the 
realms  of  ffloom, 
With  thoughmd  pace,  and  sad,  ma- 
jestic eyes, 


Stem  thoughts  and  awfid  from  thy 
soul  arise, 

Like  Farinata  from  his  fiery  tomb. 
Thy  sacred  song  is  like  the  trump  of 
doom ; 

Yet  in  thy  heart  what  human  sympa- 
thies, 

What  soft  compassion  glows,   as  in 
the  skies 

The  tender  stars  their  clouded  lamps 
relume  t 
Methinks  I  see  thee  stand,  with  pallid 
cheeks. 

By  Fra  Hilario  in  his  diocese, 

As  up  the  conyent-walls,  in  golden 
streaks. 
The  ascending  sunbeams  mark  the  day's 
decrease ; 

And,  as  he  a^  what  there  the  stran- 
ger seeks, 

Thy  voice  along  the  cloister  whispers, 
•*  Peace  I  '^ 


THE  CB08S  OF  SNOW. 

In  the  loDg,  sleepless  watches  of  the 

night, 
A  genrje  face  —  the  face  of  one  long 

dead  — 
Looks  at  me  from  the  wall,  where 

round  its  head 
The  night-lamp  casts  a  halo  of  pale 

light 
Here  in  this  room  she  died;  and  son! 

more  white 
Never  through  martyrdom  of  fire  was 

led 
To  its  repose;   nor  can  in  books  be 

read 
The  legend  of  a  life  more  benediffht 
There  is  a  mountain  in  the  distant  West 
That,  sun-defying,  in  its  deep  ravines 
Displays  a  cross  of  snow  upon  its  side. 
Such  IS  the  cross  I  wear  upon  my  breast 
These  eighteen  years,  through  all  the 

changing  scenes 
And  seasons,  changeless  since  the  day 

she  died. 
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THE  HEMLOCK  TREE. 

FROM  THB  QERMAN. 

0  HXMLOOK  tree  1  0  hemlock  tree  !  how 

faithful  are  thy  branches  ! 

Green  not  alone  in  summer  time, 

But  in  the  winter's  frost  and  rime  ! 

O  hemlock  tree  1  O  hemlock  tree  1  how 

fidthful  are  thy  branches  1 

0  maiden  fidr  1  0  maiden  fair !  how 
faithless  is  thy  bosom  ! 
To  loTe  me  in  prosperity, 
And  leave  me  m  adversi^ ! 
0  maiden  fedr !  O  maiden  Ceiir !  how 
faithless  is  thy  bosom  ! 

The  nightingale,  the  nightingale,  thou 
tak'st  for  thine  example  ! 
So  long  as  summer  laughs  she  sings, 
But  in  the  autumn  spreads   her 
win^. 
The  nightmgale,  the  nightingale,  thou 
tak'st  for  thine  example  1 

The  meadow  brook,  the  meadow  brook, 
is  mirror  of  thy  falsehood  ! 
It  flows  so  long  as  falls  the  rain. 
In  drought  its  springs  soon  dry 
again. 
The  meadow  brook,  the  meadow  brook, 
is  mirror  of  thy  falsehood  ! 


ANNIE  OF  THARAW. 

FROM  THl  LOW  GERMAN  OF  SIMON  DACH. 

Aksie  of  Tharaw,  my  true  love  of  old. 
She  is  my  life,  and  my  goods,  and  my 
gold. 

Annie  of  Tharaw,  her  heart  once  again 
To  me  has  sunrendered  in  joy  and  in  pain. 

Annie  of  Tharaw,  my  riches,  my  good. 
Thou,  0  my  soul,   my  flesh,   and  my 
blood! 

Then  come  the  wild  weather,  come  sleet 

or  come  snow, 
Wt  will  stand  by  each  other,  however 

it  blow. 


Oppression,  and  sickness,  and  sorrow, 

and  pain 
Shall  be  to  our  true  love  as  links  to  the 

chain. 

As  the  palm-tree   standeth  so  straight 

and  so  tall. 
The  more  the  hail  beats,  and  the  more 

the  rains  &11, — 

So  love  in  our  hearts  shall  grow  mighty 

and  strong. 
Through     crosses,     through     sorrows, 

through  manifold  wrong. 

Shouldst  thou  be  torn  from  me  to  wander 

alone 
In  a  desolate  land  where  the  sun  is  scarce 

known,  — 

Through  forests  I  *11  follow,  and  where 

the  sea  flows. 
Through  ice,  and  thi'ough  iron,  through 

armies  of  foes. 

Annie  of  Tharaw,  my  tight  and  my  sun. 
The  threads  of  our  two  lives  are  woven 
in  one. 

Whate*er  I  have  bidden  thee  thou  hast 

obeyed. 
Whatever  forbidden  thou  hast  not  gain* 

said. 

How  in  the  turmoil  of  life  can  love  stand. 
Where  there  is  not  one  heart,  and  one 
mouth,  and  one  hand  ? 

Some  seek  for  dissension,  and  trouble^ 

and  strife  ; 
Like  a  doi?  and  a  cat  live  such  man  and 


wile. 

Annie  of  Tharaw,  such  is  not  our  love  ; 
Thou  art  my  lambkin,  my  chick,  and  my 
dove. 

Whate'er  my  desire  is,  in  thine  may  be 

seen ; 
I  am  king  of  the  household,  and  thou 

art  its  queen. 
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It  b   this,    O  my  Annie,  my  heart's 

sweetest  rest, 
Thmt  makes  of  us  twain  but  one  soul  in 

one  breast 

This  tnms  to  a  heaven  the  hat  where  we 

dwell ; 
While  wwMigling  soon  changes  a  home 

to  a  hell. 


THE  STATUE  OVEE  THE  CATHE- 
DRAL DOOR. 

FBQM  THX  OEBMAK  OF  JULIUS  M08BN. 

Forms  of  saints  and  kings  are  standing 

The  cathedral  door  above  ; 
Tet  I  saw  bat  one  among  them 

Who  hath  soothed  my  sool  with  love. 

In  his  mantle,  —  wound  about  him. 
As  their  robes  the  sowers  wind,  — 

Bore  he  swallows  and  their  fledglings. 
Flowers  and  weeds  of  every  kind. 

And  so  stands  he  calm  and  childlike. 
High  in  wind  and  tempest  wild ; 

O,  were  I  like  him  exalted, 
I  would  be  like  him,  a  child  ! 

And   mv   songs,  —  green    leaves   and 
blossoms, — 

To  the  doors  of  heaven  would  bear. 
Calling  even  in  storm  and  tempest, 

Bound  me  still  these  birds  of  air. 


THE    LEGEND    OF    THE    CROSS- 
BILL. 

WROU  THB  amiCAM  OF  JULIUS  If  08BN. 

On  the  cross  the  dyin^  Saviour 
Heavenward  lifts  his  eyelids  calm, 

feels,  but  scarcely  feels,  a  trembling 
In  his  pierced  and  bleeding  palm. 

And  by  aU  the  world  forsaken, 
Sees  he  how  with  zealous  care 

At  the  ruthless  nail  of  kon 
A  little  bird  is  striving  there. 

Stained  with  blood  and  never  tiring. 
With  its  beak  it  doth  not  cease. 

Prom  the  cross  't  would  free  the  Saviour, 
Its  Creator's  Son  release. 


And  the  Saviour  speaks  in  mildness : 
**  Blest  be  thou  of  all  the  good  ! 

Bear,  as  token  of  this  moment, 
Marks  of  blood  and  holy  rood  i" 

And  that  bird  is  called  the  crossbill ; 

Covered  all  with  blood  so  clear. 
In  the  groves  of  pine  it  singeth 

Songs,  like  legends,  strange  to  hear. 


THE  SEA   HATH  ITS  PEARLS. 

FROM  THB  QERMA5  OF  HSINBICH  HBHH. 

The  sea  hath  its  pearls. 

The  heaven  hatn  its  stars  ; 
But  mv  heart,  my^  heart. 

My  heart  hath  its  love. 

Great  are  the  sea  and  the  heaven^ 

Yet  ^^reater  is  my  heart. 
And  fairer  than  pearls  and  stars 

Flashes  and  beams  my  love. 

Thou  little,  youthfol  maiden. 
Come  unto  mv  great  heart ; 

My  heart,  and  tne  sea,  and  the  heaven 
Are  melting  away  with  love  ! 


POETIC  APHORISMS. 

FROM   VHE    SnfNOEDIOHTE    OF    FRUDRIOB 
VON  LOQAU. 

siynmumi  aurnniT. 

HONBT. 

Wherbunto  is  money  good  ? 
Who  has  it  not  wants  lutrdihood. 
Who  has  it  has  much  trouble  and  care. 
Who  once  has  had  it  has  despair. 

THB  BEST  HBDIOINBB. 

Jot  and  Temperance  and  Repose 
Slam  the  door  on  the  doctor's  nose. 

8IH. 

Man-likb  is  it  to  fall  into  sin. 
Fiend-like  is  it  to  dwell  therein, 
Christ-like  is  it  for  sin  to  grieve, 
God-like  is  it  all  sin  to  leave. 
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CITBFBW. 


POVIRTY  AMD  BUMDNSBS. 

A  BUND  man  Ib  a  poor  maai,  and  blind 

a  poor  man  is  ; 
For  the  Tormer  seeth  no  man,  and  the 

latter  no  man  sees. 

LAW  ov  Lin. 

LiYX  I,  80  live  I, 
To  my  Lord  heartily, 
To  my  Prince  faithnUly, 
To  my  Neighbor  honestly. 
Die  I,  so  die  I. 

0BEBD8. 

LiTTHEBAM,  Poplsh,  Calvinistic,  all  these 
creeds  and  doctrines  three 

Extant  are ;  but  still  the  doubt  is,  where 
Christianity  may  be. 

THB  RESTLESS  HEART. 

A  MILLSTONE  and  the  human  heart  are 

driven  ever  ronnd ; 
If  they  have  nothing  else  to  grind,  they 

must  themselves  be  ground. 

CHRISTIAN  LOVE. 

Whilom  Love  was  like  a  fire,  and 
warmth  and  comfort  it  bespoke  ; 

Bnt,  alas  1  it  now  is  quenched,  and  only 
bites  us,  like  the  smoke. 


ART  AND  TAOT. 

Intelliosnos  and  courtesy  not  always 

are  combined ; 
Often  in  a  wooden  house  a  golden  room 

we  find. 


RETRiBiniON. 

Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly, 
yet  they  grind  exceeding  small ; 

Though  with  patience  he  stands  waiting, 
with  exactness  grinds  he  alL 


TRUTH. 

When  by  night  the  fixws  are  croaking, 
kmdle  but  a  torch's  fire, 

Ha!  how  soon  they  all  are  silent  1  Thus 
Truth  silences  the  liar. 


If  perhaps  these  rhymes  of  mine  should 

sound  not  well  in  strangers*  ears, 
They  have  only  to  bethink  them  that  it 

happens  so  with  theirs  ; 
For  so  long  as  words,  like  mortals,  call 

a  fatherland  their  own. 
They  will  be  most  highly  valued  when 

they  are  best  and  longest  known. 


CURFEW. 


I. 

Solemnly,  mournfully, 

Dealing  its  dole. 
The  Curfew  Bell 

Is  beginning  to  toll. 

Cover  the  embers, 

And  put  out  the  light ; 
Toil  comes  with  the  morning, 

And  rest  with  the  night 

Dark  srow  the  windows. 
And  quenched  is  the  fire  ; 

Sound  fades  into  silence,  — 
All  footsteps  retire. 


No  voice  in  the  chambers, 
No  sound  in  the  hall ! 

Sleep  and  oblivion 
Reign  over  all  f 

IL 

The  book  is  completed, 
And  closed,  like  the  day  ; 

And  the  hand  that  has  written  It 
Lays  it  away. 

Dim  grow  its  fancies  ; 

Foigotten  they  lie ; 
Like  coals  in  the  ashes, 

They  darken  and  die. 
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Soog  smkft  into  dknce, 

^  stofy  ia  told. 
The  windows  «re  darkened* 

The  hearth-stone  it  cold. 


Darker  and  darker 

The  black  i^iadows  fiidl  *, 
Sleep  and  obliyion 

Reign  oyer  alL 


EVANGELINE. 

A  TALE  OF  ACADIE. 

Tns  is  the  forest  primeval.    The  murmuring  pines  and  the  hemlocks. 
Bearded  with  moss,  and  in  jy;arment8  green,  inoistinct  in  the  twilight. 
Stand  like  Druids  of  eld,  with  voices  sad  and  prophetic. 
Stand  like  harpers  hoar,  with  beards  that  rest  on  their  bosoms, 
liond  fix>m  its  rocky  caverns,  the  deep* voiced  neighboring  ocean 
Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail  of  the  forest. 

This  is  the  forest  primeval ;  but  where  are  the  hearts  that  beneath  it 
Leaped  like  the  roe,  when  he  hears  in  the  woodland  the  voice  of  the  huntsman 
Where  is  the  thatch-roofed  village,  the  home  of  Acadian  farmers,  — 
Men  whose  lives  fflided  on  like  nvers  that  water  the  woodlands, 
Darkened  by  shadows  of  earth,  but  reflecting  an  image  of  heaven  ? 
Waste  are  tnose  pleasant  farms,  and  the  farmers  forever  departed  ! 
Scattered  like  dust  and  leaves,  when  the  miffhty  blasts  of  October 
Seize  them,  and  whirl  them  aloft,  and  sprinkle  them  far  o'er  the  ocean 
Nan^t  but  tradition  remains  of  the  beautiful  village  of  Grand- Pri^. 

Te  who  believe  in  affection  that  hopes,  and  endures,  and  is  patient, 
Te  who  believe  in  the  beauty  and  strength  of  woman's  devotion. 
List  to  the  mournful  tradition  still  sung  by  the  pines  of  the  forest ; 
List  to  a  Tale  of  Love  in  Acadie,  home  of  the  happy. 


PART    THE    FIRST. 

L 

In  the  Acadian  land,  on  the  shores  of  the  Basin  of  Mines, 
Distant,  secluded,  still,  the  little  village  of  Grand-Pr^ 
Lay  in  the  fruitful  valley.     Vast  mea£>ws  stretched  to  the  eastward. 
Giving  the  village  its  name,  and  pasture  to  flocks  without  number. 
Dikes,  that  the  nands  of  the  farmers  had  raised  with  labor  incessant. 
Shut  out  the  turbulent  tides ;  but  at  stated  seasons  the  flood-sates 
Opened,  and  welcomed  the  sea  to  wander  at  will  o'er  the  meadows. 
West  and  south  there  were  fields  of  flax,  and  orchards  and  comfidds 
fihoreading  afar  and  nnfenoed  o'er  the  plain ;  and  away  to  the  northward 
Biomidon  rose,  and  the  forests  old,  and  aloft  on  the  mountains 
Sea-foes  pitched  their  tents,  and  mists  from  the  mighty  Atlantic 
Looked  on  the  happy  valley,  but  ne'er  from  their  station  descended 
There,  in  the  midst  of  its  nums,  reposed  the  Acadian  village. 
Strongly  built  were  the  houses,  witn  frames  of  oak  and  of  hemlock, 
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Soch  88  the  peaRRDts  of  Normandy  bailt  in  the  reign  of  the  Henriet. 

Thatched  were  the  roofs,  with  dormer-windows  ;  and  gables  prqjecthi^ 

Orer  the  basement  below  protected  and  shaded  the  doorway. 

There  in  the  tranquil  evenings  of  summer,  when  brightl^r  the  snnaet 

lighted  the  village  street  and  gilded  the  vanes  on  the  chimneys, 

Matrons  and  maidens  sat  in  snow-white  caps  and  in  kirtles 

Scarlet  and  bine  and  green,  with  distaffs  spinning  the  golden 

Flax  for  the  gossiping  looms,  whose  noisy  shuttles  within  doors 

Mingled  their  sound  with  the  whir  of  the  wheels  and  the  songs  of  the  maidens. 

Solemnlv  down  the  street  came  the  parish  priest,  and  the  children 

Paused  in  their  day  to  kiss  the  hana  he  extended  to  bleAi  them. 

Reverend  walkea  he  among  them  ;  and  up  rose  matrons  and  maidens, 

Hailing  Iiis  slow  approach  with  words  of  affectionate  welcome. 

Then  came  the  laborers  home  from  the  field,  and  serenely  the  sun  san^ 

Down  to  his  rest,  and  twilight  prevailed.    Anon  from  the  belfry 

Softly  the  Angelus  sounded,  and  over  the  roofs  of  the  village 

Columns  of  pale  blue  smoke,  like  clouds  of  incense  ascending. 

Rose  from  a  nundred  hearths,  the  homes  of  peace  and  contentments 

Thus  dwelt  together  in  love  these  simple  Acadian  farmers,  — 

Dwelt  in  the  love  of  Grod  and  of  man.     Alike  were  they  free  from 

Fear,  that  reigns  with  the  tyrant,  and  envy,  the  vice  of  republics. 

Neither  locks  nad  they  to  their  doors,  nor  bars  to  their  windows; 

But  their  dwellings  were  open  as  day  and  the  hearts  of  their  owners ; 

There  the  richest  was  poor,  and  the  poorest  lived  in  abundance. 

Somewhat  apart  from  the  village,  and  nearer  the  Basin  of  MinaS; 
Benedict  Belief  on  taine,  the  wealthiest  farmer  of  Grand-Pr^, 
Dwelt  on  his  goodlv  acres  ;  and  with  him,  directing  his  household, 
G^tle  Evangeline  lived,  his  child,  and  the  pride  oi  the  village. 
Stalworth  and  stately  in  form  was  the  man  of  seventy  winters  ; 
Hearty  and  hale  was  he,  an  oak  that  is  covered  with  snow-flakes  ; 
White  as  the  snow  were  his  locks,  and  his  cheeks  as  brown  as  the  oak-leaves 
Fair  was  she  to  behold,  that  maiden  of  seventeen  summers. 
Black  were  her  eyes  as  the  berry  that  grows  on  the  thorn  by  the  wayside. 
Black,  yet  how  softly  they  gleamed  beneath  the  brown  shade  of  her  tressee  ? 
Sweet  was  her  breath  as  the  breath  of  kine  that  feed  in  the  meedowi. 
When  in  the  harvest  heat  she  bore  to  the  reapers  at  noontide 
Flagons  of  home-brewed  ale,  ah  I  fair  in  sooth  was  the  maiden. 
Fairer  was  she  when,  on  Sunday  mom,  while  the  bell  from  its  turret 
Sprinkled  with  holy  sounds  the  air,  as  the  priest  with  his  hyssop 
Sprinkles  the  congregation,  and  scatters  blessings  upon  them, 
I>[>wn  the  long  street  she  passed,  with  her  chaplet  of  beads  and  her  mianl, 
Wearing  her  Norman  cap  and  her  kirtle  of  blue,  and  the  ear-rings, 
Brought  in  the  olden  time  from  France,  and  since,  as  an  heirloom. 
Handed  down  from  mother  to  child,  through  long  generations. 
But  a  celestial  brightness  —  a  more  ethereal  beauty  — 
Shone  on  her  face  and  encircled  her  form,  when,  after  confession. 
Homeward  serenely  she  walked  with  God's  benediction  upon  her. 
When  she  had  passed,  it  seemed  like  the  ceasing  of  exquisite  music. 

Firmly  builded  with  rafters  of  oak,  the  house  of  the  farmer 
Stood  on  the  side  of  a  hill  commanding  the  sea ;  and  a  shady 
Sycamore  grew  by  the  door,  with  a  w<x>dbine  wreathing  around  it. 
Rudely  carved  was  the  porch,  with  seats  beneath  ;  and  a  footpath 
Led  through  an  orchard  wide,  and  disappeared  in  the  meadow. 
Under  the  sycamore-tree  were  hives  overhung  by  a  penthonsei, 
8ach  as  the  traveller  sees  in  regions  remote  by  the  roadakto. 
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Built  o'er  a  box  for  the  poor,  or  the  blessed  image  of  Mary. 

Farther  down,  on  the  idope  of  the  hill,  was  the  well  with  its  moss-grown 

BodEet,  fastened  with  iron,  and  near  it  a  trough  for  the  horses. 

Shielding  the  house  from  storms,  on  the  north,  were  the  bams  and  the  fann-yard. 

There  stood  the  broad- wheeled  wains  and  the  antique  ploughs  and  the  harrows ; 

There  were  the  folds  for  the  sheep ;  and  there,  in  his  feathered  seragUo^ 

Strutted  the  lordly  turkey,  and  crowed  the  cock,  with  the  selfsame 

Voice  that  in  ages  of  old  had  startled  the  penitent  Peter. 

iBursting  with  hay  were  the  bams,  themseiTes  a  village.     In  each  one 

Far  o'er  the  gable  projected  a  roof  of  thatch ;  and  a  staircase. 

Under  the  sheltering  eaves,  led  up  to  the  odorous  com-loft. 

There  too  the  dove-cot  stood,  with  its  meek  and  innocent  inmates 

Murmuring  ever  of  love ;  while  above  in  the  variant  breezes 

Numberless  noisy  weathercocks  rattled  and  sang  of  mutation. 

Thus,  at  peace  with  God  and  the  world,  the  farmer  of  Grand-Pr^ 
Lived  on  his  sunny  farm,  and  Evangeline  govemed  his  household. 
Many  a  youth,  as  he  knelt  in  the  church  and  opened  his  missal. 
Fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  as  the  saint  of  his  deepest  devotion  ; 
Happy  was  he  wno  might  touch  her  hand  or  the  hem  of  her  gamient  I 
Many  a  suitor  came  to  ner  door,  by  the  darkness  befriended. 
And,  as  he  knocked  and  waited  to  hear  the  sound  of  her  footsteps, 
Knew  not  which  beat  the  louder,  his  heart  or  the  knocker  of  iron  ; 
Or  at  the  joyous  feast  of  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  village. 
Bolder  grew,  and  pressed  her  hand  in  the  dance  as  he  whispered 
Harried  words  of  love,  that  seemed  a  part  of  the  music. 
But,  amon^  all  who  came,  young  Gabriel  only  was  welcome  ; 
Gabriel  Lajeunesse,  the  son  of  msil  the  blacksmitii. 
Who  was  a  miffhty  man  in  the  vilUffe,  and  honored  of  all  men  ; 
For,  since  the  birth  of  time,  throughout  all  ages  and  nations. 
Has  the  craft  of  the  smith  been  hela  in  repute  by  the  people. 
Basil  was  Benedict's  friend.     Their  children  from  earliest  childhood 
Grew  up  together  as  brother  and  sister ;  and  Father  Feiician, 
Priest  and  pedagogue  both  in  the  village,  had  taught  them  their  letters 
Out  of  the  selfsame  book,  with  the  hymns  of  the  church  and  the  plain-song. 
But  when  the  hymn  was  sung,  and  the  daily  lesson  completed. 
Swiftly  they  hurried  away  to  the  forge  of  Basil  the  blacksmith. 
There  at  the  door  they  stood,  with  wondering  eyes  to  behold  him 
Take  in  his  leathern  lap  the  hoof  of  the  horse  as  a  plaything. 
Nailing  the  shoe  in  its  place  ;  while  near  him  the  tire  of  the  cart-wheel 
Lay  like  a  fiery  snake,  coiled  round  in  a  circle  of  cinders. 
Oft  on  autumnal  eves,  when  without  in  the  gaUiering  darkness 
Bursting  with  light  seemed  the  smithy,  through  every  cranny  and  crevice, 
Warm  by  the  forge  within  they  watched  the  laboring  bellows, 
And  as  its  panting  ceased,  ana  the  sparks  expired  in  the  ashes, 
Merrily  laughed,  and  said  they  were  nuns  going  into  the  chapel. 
Oft  on  sledgjes  in  winter,  as  swift  as  the  swoop  of  the  eagle, 
Down  the  mllside  bounding,  they  glided  away  o'er  the  m^ow. 
Oft  in  the  bams  they  climbed  to  the  populous  nests  on  the  rafters, 
Seeking  with  eager  ^es  that  wondrous  stone,  which  the  swallow 
Brings  from  the  shore  of  the  sea  to  restore  the  sight  of  its  fledglings  ; 
Lucky  was  he  who  found  that  stone  in  the  nest  of  the  swallow  ! 
Thus  passed  a  few  swift  years,  and  they  no  longer  were  children. 
He  was  a  valiant  youth,  and  his  face,  like  the  face  of  the  moming, 
Gladdened  the  earth  with  its  light,  and  ripened  thought  into  action. 
She  was  a  woman  now,  with  the  heart  and  hopes  of  a  woman. 
"  Sunshine  of  Saint  Eulalie  "  was  she  called ;  for  that  was  the  sunshine 
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Which,  as  the  fanners  beliered,  would  load  their  orchards  with  apples 
She,  tCK),  would  bring  to  her  husband's  house  delight  and  abundance, 
Filling  it  Ml  of  lore  and  the  mddy  faces  of  childrai. 


II. 

Now  had  the  season  retomed,  when  the  nights  grow  colder  and  longer, 

And  tlie  retreating  son  the  sign  of  the  Soorx>ion  enters. 

Birds  of  passage  sailed  througn  the  leaden  air,  from  the  ice-bonnd. 

Desolate  northern  bays  to  the  shores  of  tropiod  islands. 

Harvests  were  gathered  in  ;  and  wild  with  the  winds  of  September 

Wrestled  the  trees  of  the  forest,  as  Jacob  of  old  with  the  angeL 

All  the  signs  foretold  a  winter  long  and  inclement 

Bees,  wil£  prophetic  instinct  of  want,  had  hoarded  their  honey 

Till  the  hiyes  oyerflowed  ;  and  the  Indian  hunters  asserted 

Cold  would  the  winter  be,  for  thick  was  the  far  of  the  foxes. 

Such  was  the  advent  of  autumn.     Then  followed  that  beautiful  season. 

Called  by  the  pious  Acadian  peasants  the  Summer  of  All-Saints  ! 

FiUed  was  the  air  with  a  dreamy  and  magical  light ;  and  the  landscape 

Lay  as  if  new-created  in  all  the  freshness  of  childhood. 

Peace  seemed  to  reign  upon  earth,  and  the  restless  heart  of  the  ocean 

Was  for  a  moment  consoled.     All  sounds  were  in  harmony  blended. 

Voices  of  children  at  play,  the  crowing  of  cocks  in  the  farm-yaxds. 

Whir  of  wings  in  the  drowsy  air,  and  the  cooing  of  pigeons. 

All  were  subaued  and  low  as  the  murmurs  of  love,  and  the  great  sun 

Looked  with  the  eye  of  love  through  the  golden  vapors  around  him ; 

While  arraved  in  its  robes  of  russet  and  scarlet  and  yellow. 

Bright  with  the  sheen  of  the  dew,  each  glittering  tree  of  the  forest 

Flashed  like  the  plane-tree  the  Persian  adorned  with  mantles  and  jewels. 

Now  recoounenced  the  reign  of  rest  and  affection  and  stillness. 
Day  with  its  burden  and  heat  had  departed,  and  twilight  descending 
Brought  back  the  evening  star  to  the  sky,  and  the  heras  to  the  homestead. 
Pawing  the  ground  they  came,  and  resting  their  necks  on  each  other. 
And  with  their  nostrils  distended  inhaling  the  freshness  of  evening. 
Foremost,  b^ng  the  bell,  Evangeline's  beautiful  heifer. 
Proud  of  her  snow-white  hide,  and  the  ribbon  that  waved  from  her  collar. 
Quietly  paced  and  slow,  as  if  conscious  of  human  affection. 
Then  came  the  shepherd  back  with  his  bleating  flocks  from  the  seaside. 
Where  was  their  favorite  pasture.     Behind  them  followed  the  watch-dog. 
Patient,  full  of  importance,  and  grand  in  the  pride  of  his  instinct. 
Walking  from  side  to  side  with  a  lordly  air,  and  superbly 
Waving  his  bushy  tail,  and  mrsing  forward  the  stragglers ; 
R^nt  of  flocks  was  he  when  the  shepherd  slept ;  their  protector, 
When  from  the  forest  at  night,  through  the  starry  silence,  the  wolves  howled. 
Late,  with  the  rising  moon,  returned  the  wains  from  the  marshes. 
Laden  with  briny  hay,  that  filled  the  air  with  its  odor. 
Cheerily  neighed  the  steeds,  with  dew  on  their  manes  and  their  fetlocks^ 
While  aloft  on  their  shoulders  the  wooden  and  ponderous  saddles. 
Painted  with  brilliant  dyes,  and  adorned  with  tassels  of  crimson. 
Nodded  in  bright  array,  like  hollyhocks  heavy  with  blossoms. 
PatienUy  stood  the  cows  meanwhile,  and  yielded  their  udders 
Unto  the  milkmaid's  hand  ;  whilst  loud  and  in  regular  cadence 
Into  the  sounding  pails  the  foaming  streamlets  descended. 
Lowing  of  cattle  and  peals  of  laughter  were  heard  in  the  farm-yard, 
Eohoea  bock  by  the  bams.     Anon  they  sank  into  stillness  ; 
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HeavilT  dosed,  with  a  jarring  sound,  tho  Yalves  of  the  barn-doors, 
Rattled  the  wooden  ban,  ana  all  for  a  season  was  silent. 

In-doors,  warm  by  the  wide-mouthed  fireplace,  idly  the  farmer 
Sat  in  his  elbow-chair,  and  watched  how  the  flames  and  the  smoke-wreaths 
Stmffiled  together  like  foes  in  a  baming  city.     Behind  him, 
Koddmfi^  ana  mocking  along  the  wall,  with  gestures  fantastic. 
Darted  his  own  huge  shadow,  and  vanished  awaj  into  darkness. 
Faces,  clumsily  carved  in  oak,  on  the  back  of  his  arm-chair 
LAO^ed  in  Uie  flickering  light,  and  the  pewter  plates  on  the  dresser 
Caught  and  reflected  the  flame,  as  shields  of  armies  the  sunshine. 
Fraoments  of  song  the  old  man  sang,  and  carols  of  Christmas, 
Such  as  at  home,  in  the  olden  time,  his  fathers  before  him 
Sang  in  their  Norman  orchards  and  bright  Burffundian  vineyards, 
dose  at  her  father's  side  was  the  gentle  Evangeline  seated. 
Spinning  flax  for  the  loom,  that  stood  in  the  comer  behind  her. 
Suent  awhile  were  its  treadles,  at  rest  was  its  diligent  shuttle. 
While  the  monotonous  drone  of  the  wheel,  like  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe, 
Followed  the  old  man's  souff,  and  united  the  frsji^ents  together. 
As  in  a  church,  when  the  chant  of  the  choir  at  intervals  ceases, 
Foot&Us  are  heard  in  the  aisles,  or  words  of  the  priest  at  the  altar, 
So^  in  each  pause  of  the  song,  with  measured  motion  the  clock  clicked. 

Thus  as  they  sat,  there  were  footsteps  heard,  and,  suddenly  lifted, 
Sounded  the  wooden  lateh,  and  the  door  swung  back  on  its  hinges. 
Benedict  knew  by  the  hob-nailed  shoes  it  was  Basil  the  blacksmith, 
And  by  her  beating  heart  Evangeline  knew  who  was  with  hhn. 
"Welcome ! "  the  farmer  exclamied,  as  their  footsteps  paused  on  the  threshold, 
**  Welcome,  Basil,  my  friend  !    Come,  take  thy  place  on  tiie  settle 
Close  by  the  chimney-side,  which  is  slways  emn^  without  thee  ; 
Take  from  the  shelf  overhead  thy  pipe  and  the  box  of  tobacco  ; 
Never  so  much  thyself  art  thou  as  when  through  l^e  curling 
Smoke  of  the  pipe  or  the  forge  thy  friendly  and  jovial  face  gleams 
Bound  and  red  as  the  harvest  moon  through  the  mist  of  the  marshes." 
Then,  with  a  smile  of  content,  thus  answered  Basil  the  blacksmith, 
Taking  with  easy  air  the  accustomed  seat  by  the  fireside  :  — 
"  Benedict  Bellefontaine,  thou  hast  ever  thy  jest  and  thy  ballad  ! 
Ever  in  oheerfullest  mood  art  thou,  when  otheis  are  filled  with 
Gloomy  forebodings  of  ill,  and  see  onlv  ruin  before  them. 
Happy  art  thou,  as  if  every  day  thou  hadst  picked  up  a  horseshoe." 
Pausing  a  moment,  to  take  the  pipe  that  Evangeline  brought  him. 
And  with  a  coal  from  the  embers  nad  lighted,  he  slowly  continued  :  -" 
"Four  days  now  are  passed  since  the  English  ships  at  their  anchors 
Ride  in  the  Gaspereau's  mouth,  with  their  cannon  pointed  against  ua 
What  their  design  may  be  Ib  unknown  ;  but  all  are  commanded 
On  the  morrow  to  meet  in  the  churoh,  where  his  Mtgesty's  mandate 
Will  be  proclaimed  as  law  in  the  land.     Alas  !  in  the  mean  time 
Many  surmises  of  evil  alarm  the  hearts  of  the  people." 
Then  made  answer  the  farmer  :  —  **  Perhaps  some  friendlier  purpose 
Brings  these  ships  to  our  shores.     Perhaps  the  harveste  in  England 
By  untimely  rains  or  untimelier  beat  have  been  blighted. 
And  from  our  bursting  bams  they  would  feed  their  cattle  and  children." 
"  Not  so  thinketh  the  folk  in  the  village,"  said,  warmly,  the  blacksmith, 
Shakiufl  his  head,  as  in  doubt ;  then,  heaving  a  sigh,  he  continued :  — 
**  Louisburff  is  not  foivotten,  nor  Beau  S^our,  nor  Port  Royal. 
Many  alreadv  have  fled  to  the  forest,  and  lurk  on  its  outskirts, 
Waiting  witn  anxious  hearts  the  dubious  fisto  of  to-morrow. 
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Amu  have  been  taken  from  us,  and  warlike  weapons  of  all  kinds ; 

Nothing  is  left  bat  the  blackinnith's  sledge  and  the  scythe  of  the  mower.** 

Then  with  a  pleasant  smile  made  answer  the  jovial  fanner  :  — 

**  Safer  are  we  unanned,  in  the  midst  of  our  nocks  and  our  cornfields, 

Safer  within  these  peac^id  dikes,  besieged  by  the  ocean, 

Than  our  fathers  in  forts,  besieged  by  me  enemy's  cannon. 

Fear  no  evil,  my  friend,  and  to-night  may  no  diadow  of  sorrow 

Fall  on  this  house  and  hearth ;  for  this  is  the  night  of  the  contract. 

Bnilt  are  the  house  and  the  bam.    The  merry  Ms  of  the  village 

Stroxu;ly  have  bnilt  them  and  well ;  and,  breaking  the  glebe  round  about  them. 

Filled  the  bam  with  hay,  and  the  house  with  food  for  a  twelvemonth. 

Ren^  Leblanc  will  be  here  anon,  with  his  papers  and  inkhom. 

Shall  we  not  then  be  glad,  and  reioice  in  tne  joy  of  our  children  ? " 

As  apart  hy  the  window  she  stood,  with  her  hand  in  her  lover's, 

Blushing  Evan^^eline  heard  the  words  that  her  father  had  spoken. 

And,  as  they  died  on  his  lips,  the  worthy  notary  entered. 

III. 

Bent  like  a  laboring  oar,  that  toils  in  the  surf  of  the  ocean, 

Bent,  but  not  broken,  by  age  waa  the  form  of  the  notary  public ; 

Shocks  of  yellow  hair,  like  the  silken  floss  of  the  maize,  hung 

Over  his  shoulders  ;  his  forehead  was  high ;  and  glasses  with  hom  bows 

Sat  astride  on  his  nose,  with  a  look  of  wisdom  supernal. 

Father  of  twenty  chilcbren  was  he,  and  more  than  a  hundred 

Children's  children  rode  on  his  knee,  and  heard  his  great  watch  tick. 

Four  long  years  in  the  times  of  the  war  had  he  languidied  a  captive. 

Suffering  much  in  an  old  French  fort  as  the  friend  of  the  English. 

Now,  though  warier  orown,  without  all  guile  or  suspicion. 

Ripe  in  wiMom  was  he,  but  parient,  and  simple,  and  childlike. 

He  was  beloved  by  all,  and  most  of  all  by  the  children  ; 

For  he  told  them  tales  of  the  Loup-garou  in  the  forest. 

And  of  the  goblin  that  came  in  the  niffht  to  water  the  horses. 

And  of  the  white  L^tiche,  the  ghost  of  a  child  who  unchristened 

Died,  and  was  doomed  to  haunt  unseen  the  chambers  of  children  ; 

And  how  on  Christmas  eve  the  oxen  talked  in  the  stable, 

And  how  the  fever  was  cured  by  a  spider  shut  up  in  a  nutshell, 

And  of  the  marvellous  powers  of  four-leaved  clover  and  horseshoes, 

With  whatsoever  else  was  writ  in  the  lore  of  the  village. 

Then  up  rose  from  his  seat  by  the  fireside  Basil  the  blacksmith, 

Knocked  from  his  pipe  the  ashes,  and  slowly  extending  his  right  hand, 

"  Father  Leblanc,    he  exclaimed,  '*thou  hast  heard  the  talk  m  the  villaffc^ 

And,  perchance,  canst  tell  us  some  news  of  these  ships  and  their  errand. 

Then  with  modest  demeanor  made  answer  the  notary  public,  — 

*'  Gossip  enough  have  I  heard,  in  sooth,  yet  am  never  the  wiser ; 

And  wlukt  their  errand  may  be  I  know  not  better  tban  others. 

Tet  am  I  not  of  those  who  imagine  some  evil  intention 

Brings  them  here,  for  we  are  at  peace  ;  and  why  then  molest  us  ? " 

"  G<m'8  name  ! "  shouted  the  has^  and  somewhat  irascible  blacksmith  ; 

"  Must  we  in  all  things  look  for  the  how,  and  the  why,  and  the  wherefore  t 

Daily  injustice  is  done,  and  might  is  the  right  of  the  strongest  I  " 

But,  wiuiout  heeding  his  warmth,  continue  the  notary  public,  — ■ 

**  Man  is  uigust,  but  God  is  just ;  and  finally  justice 

Triumphs  ;  and  well  I  remember  .a  story,  that  often  consoled  me. 

When  as  a  captive  I  lay  in  the  old  French  fort  at  Port  Royal." 

This  was  the  old  man's  favorite  tale,  and  he  loved  to  repeat  it 
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When  Ida  nd^bon  oompUdned  that  any  iigastice  was  done  them. 

**  dace  in  an  aneient  city,  whose  name  I  no  longer  remember, 

Baiaad  aloft  on  a  column,  a  brazen  statue  of  Justice 

Stood  in  the  pablio  square,  upholding  the  scales  in  its  left  hand. 

And  in  its  ri^t  a  sword,  as  an  emblem  that  justice  presided 

Orer  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  people. 

Even  the  birds  bad  built  their  nests  in  the  scales  of  the  balance, 

HaTing  no  fear  of  the  sword  that  flashed  in  the  sunshine  aboye  them« 

But  in  the  course  of  time  the  laws  of  the  land  were  corrupted  ; 

ICiffht  took  the  place  of  ri^t,  and  the  weak  were  oppressed,  and  the  mighty 

rated  with  an  iron  rod.     Then  it  chanced  in  a  nobleman's  palace 

^lat  a  necklace  of  pearls  was  lost,  and  erelong  a  suspicion 

Fell  on  an  oiphan  girl  who  liyed  as  maid  in  the  household. 

She,  after  fonn  of  trial  condemned  to  die  on  the  scafifold, 

Patiently  met  her  doom  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Justice. 

As  to  h^  Father  in  heayen  her  innocent  spirit  ascended, 

Lo !  o'er  the  dty  a  tempest  rose ;  and  the  bolts  of  the  thunder 

Smote  the  statue  of  bronze,  and  hurled  in  wrath  from  its  left  hand 

Down  on  the  payement  below  the  clattering  scales  of  the  balance, 

And  in  the  hollow  thereof  was  found  the  nest  of  a  ma^ie. 

Into  whose  clay-built  walls  the  necklace  of  pearls  was  inwoyen." 

Silenced,  but  not  conyinced,  when  the  story  was  ended,  the  blacksmith 

Stood  like  a  man  who  fain  would  speak,  but  findeth  no  language  ; 

All  bis  thoughts  were  congealed  into  lines  on  his  face,  as  the  yapors 

Freeze  in  fantastic  shapee  on  the  window-panes  in  the  winter. 

Then  Eyangeline  lighted  the  brazen  lamp  on  the  table. 
Filled,  till  it  oyeiflowed,  the  pewter  tankard  with  bome-brewed 
Nnt-lm>wn  ale,  that  was  famed  for  its  strength  in  the  yillage  of  Grand-Pr^  < 
Wldle  from  his  pocket  the  notary  drew  his  papers  and  inkhom, 
Wrote  with  a  steady  hsmd  the  date  and  the  age  of  the  parties, 
Haming  the  dower  of  the  bride  in  flocks  of  sheep  and  in  cattle. 
Orderly  all  things  proceeded,  and  duly  and  well  were  completed. 
And  tne  great  smI  of  the  law  was  set  like  a  sun  on  the  margin. 
Then  frt>m  his  leathern  pouch  the  farmer  threw  on  the  table 
Three  times  the  old  man's  fee  in  solid  pieces  of  cdlyer  ; 
And  the  notary  rising,  and  blessing  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom, 
lifted  aloft  the  tankard  of  ale  and  drank  to  their  welfare. 
Wiping  the  foam  from  his  lip,  he  solemnly  bowed  and  departed, 
While  in  silence  the  others  sat  and  mused  by  the  fireside, 
Till  Eyangeline  brought  the  drau^t-board  out  of  its  comer. 
Soon  was  the  game  begun.     In  friendly  contention  the  old  men 
T^Highfd  at  each  lucky  hit,  or  unsuccessful  manoeuyre, 
Laughed  when  a  man  was  crowned,  or  a  breach  was  made  in  the  king-row 
Meanwhile  apart,  in  the  twilight  gloom  of  a  window's  embrasure, 
Sat  the  loyers,  and  whispered  together,  beholding  the  moon  rise 
Oyer  the  pallid  sea  and  the  silyery  mist  of  the  meadows. 
Silently  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heayen. 
Blossomed  the  loyely  stars,  the  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels. 

Thus  was  the  eyenin^  passed.     Anon  the  bell  from  the  belfry 
Bang  out  the  hour  of  lune,  the  yillage  curfew,  and  straightway 
Bote  the  guests  and  departed  ;  and  silence  reigned  in  the  household. 
Many  a  farewell  word  and  sweet  good-night  on  the  door-step 
lingered  long  in  Eyangeline's  heart,  and  filled  it  with  gladness. 
Cazmlly  Uien  were  coyered  the  embers  that  glowed  on  the  hearth-stono. 
And  on  the  oaken  stairs  resounded  the  tread  of  the  farmer. 
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Soon  with  a  soundless  step  the  foot  of  Evangeline  followed. 

Up  the  staircase  moved  a  luminons  sj^ace  in  the  darkness, 

Lighted  less  by  the  lamp  than  the  shining  face  of  the  maiden. 

Silent  she  passed  the  hall,  and  entered  the  door  of  her  chamber. 

Simple  that  chamber  was,  with  its  curtains  of  white,  and  its  dothet-preas 

Ample  and  high,  on  whose  spacious  shelves  were  carefully  folded 

linen  and  woollen  stuffs,  by  the  hand  of  Evangeline  woven. 

This  was  the  precious  dower  she  would  bring  to  her  husband  in  marriage. 

Better  than  flocks  and  herds,  being  proofs  of  her  skill  as  a  housewife. 

Soon  she  extinguished  her  lamp,  for  the  mellow  and  radiant  moonlight 

Streamed  through  the  windows,  and  lighted  the  room,  till  the  heart  of  the  maiden 

Swelled  and  obeyed  its  power,  like  the  tremulous  tides  of  the  ocean. 

Ah  !  she  was  fair,  exceeding  fair  to  behold,  as  she  stood  with 

Kaked  snow-white  feet  on  the  gleaming  floor  of  her  chamber ! 

Little  she  dreamed  that  below,  among  the  trees  of  the  orchard, 

Waited  her  lover  and  watched  for  the  gleam  of  her  lamp  and  her  shadow. 

Tet  were  her  thoughts  of  him,  and  at  times  a  feeling  of  sadness 

Passed  o'er  her  som,  as  the  ssiling  shade  of  clouds  in  the  moonlight 

Flitted  across  the  floor  and  darkened  the  room  for  a  moment. 

And,  as  she  gazed  from  the  window,  she  saw  serenely  the  moon  pass 

Fordi  firom  the  folds  of  a  cloud,  and  one  star  follow  her  footsteps. 

As  out  of  Abraham's  tent  young  Ishmael  wandered  with  Hagar  t 


IV. 

PLEA8ANTLY  rosc  uext  mom  the  sun  on  the  village  of  Qrand-Pr^. 

Pleasantly  gleamed  in  the  soft,  sweet  air  the  Basin  of  Minas, 

Where  the  ships,  wi^  their  wavering  shadows,  were  riding  at  anchor. 

Life  had  louff  been  astir  in  the  village,  and  clamorous  labor 

Knocked  witn  its  hundred  hands  at  the  ffolden  g^tes  of  the  morning. 

Now  from  the  country  around,  from  the  turns  and  neighboring  hamleta. 

Came  in  their  holiday  dreaaea  the  blithe  Acadian  peasants. 

Many  a  glad  good-morrow  and  jocund  laush  from  the  young  folk 

Made  the  bright  air  brighter,  as  up  from  the  numerous  meadows. 

Where  no  path  could  be  seen  but  the  track  of  wheels  in  the  sreensward, 

Qroup  after  group  appeared,  and  joined,  or  passed  on  the  highway. 

Long  ere  noon,  in  tne  village  all  sounds  of  labor  were  silenced. 

Thronged  were  the  streets  with  people  ;  and  noisy  groups  at  the  house-doort 

Sat  in  the  cheerful  sun,  and  rejoiced  and  gossiped  togetner. 

Every  house  was  an  inn,  where  all  were  welcomed  and  feasted  ; 

For  with  this  simple  people,  who  lived  like  brothers  together. 

All  things  were  held  in  common,  and  what  one  had  was  another's. 

Tet  under  Benedict's  roof  hospitality  seemed  more  abundant : 

For  Evangeline  stood  among  tne  guests  of  her  f&ther ; 

Briffht  was  her  face  with  smiles,  and  words  of  welcome  and  gladness 

Fell  from  her  beautiful  lips,  and  blessed  the  cup  as  she  gave  it. 

Under  the  open  sky,  in  the  odorous  air  of  the  orchard, 
Stript  of  its  golden  fruit,  was  spread  the  feast  of  betrothaL 
There  in  the  shade  of  the  porch  were  the  priest  and  the  notary  seated  ; 
There  good  Benedict  sat,  and  sturdy  Bafril  the  blacksmith. 
Not  far  withdrawn  from  these,  by  the  cider-press  and  the  beehives, 
Michael  the  fiddler  was  placed,  with  the  gavest  of  hearts  and  of  waistcoats. 
Shadow  and  light  from  the  leaves  alternately  played  on  his  snow-white 
Hair,  as  it  waved  in  the  wind  ;  and  the  jolly  face  of  the  fiddler 
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Glowed  like  a  iiyiiig  coal  when  the  ashes  are  blown  from  the  embers. 
Gayly  the  old  man  sang  to  the  Tibrant  sound  of  his  fiddle, 
Taus  let  Bowraeoia  de  Chairtn$f  and  Le  Carillon  de  Dvmktrqm^ 
And  anon  with  his  wooden  shoes  beat  time  to  the  music. 
Merrily,  menily  whirled  the  wheels  of  the  dizzying  dances 
Under  the  orchard-trees  and  down  the  path  to  the  meadows  ; 
Old  folk  and  young  together,  and  chiloren  mingled  among  them. 
Fairest  of  all  the  maids  was  Eyangeline,  Benedict's  daughter  ! 
Noblest  of  all  the  youths  was  Gabriel,  son  of  the  blackraiith  ! 

So  passed  the  morning  away.     And  lo  !  with  a  summons  sonorous 
Sonnced  tiie  bell  from  its  tower,  and  oyer  the  meadows  a  drum  beat. 
Thronfled  erelong  was  the  church  with  men.     Without,  in  the  churchyard. 
Waited  the  women.     They  stood  by  the  grayes,  and  hung  on  the  headstones 
Garlands  of  autumn-leayes  and  eyeigreens  fr«sh  frt>m  the  forest. 
Then  came  the  guard  from  the  ships,  and  marching  proudly  among  them 
Entered  the  sacred  portal.    With  loud  and  dissonant  cUngor 
Edioed  the  sound  of  their  brazen  drums  frt>m  ceiling  and  casement,  — 
Echoed  a  moment  only,  and  slowly  the  ponderous  portal 
Closed,  and  in  silence  the  crowd  awaitea  the  will  of  the  soldiers. 
Then  uprose  their  cdmmander,  and  spake  from  the  steps  of  the  altar. 
Holding  aloft  in  his  hands,  with  its  seals,  the  royal  commission. 
*'  Ton  are  oonyened  this  day,*'  he  said,  '*  by  his  Majesty's  orders. 
Clement  and  kind  has  he  been  ;  but  how  you  haye  answered  his  kindness, 
Let  your  own  hearts  reply  !    To  my  natural  make  and  my  temper 
Painful  the  task  is  I  do,  which  to  you  I  know  must  be  gneyous. 
Yet  must  I  bow  and  obey,  and  dehyer  the  will  of  our  monarch ; 
Namely,  that  all  your  lands,  and  dwellings,  and  cattle  of  all  kinds 
Forfeited  be  to  the  crown ;  and  that  you  yourselyes  from  this  proyinoe 
Be  transported  to  other  lands.     God  mnt  you  may  dwell  there 
Eyer  as  laithfrd  subjects,  a  happy  and  peaceable  people  ! 
Prisoners  now  I  declare  you  ;  Tor  such  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure  I " 
As,  when  the  air  is  serene  in  the  sultry  solstice  of  summer. 
Suddenly  gathers  a  storm,  and  the  deadly  sling  of  the  hailBtones 
Beats  down  the  farmer's  com  in  the  field  and  shatters  lus  windows, 
Hiding  the  sun,  and  strewing  the  ground  with  thatch  from  the  house-roofiiy 
Bellowing  fly  the  herds,  and  seek  to  break  their  endoeures  ; 
So  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  descended  the  words  of  the  speaker. 
Silent  a  moment  they  stood  in  speechless  wonder,  and  then  rose 
Loader  and  eyer  louder  a  wail  of  sorrow  and  anger, 
And,  by  one  impulse  moyed,  they  madly  rushed  to  the  door-way. 
Yain  was  the  hope  of  escape ;  and  cries  and  fierce  imprecations 
Bang  throuffh  the  house  of  prayer ;  and  hirfi  o'er  the  heads  of  the  othere 
Bose,  with  nis  arms  uplifted,  the  figure  of  Basil  the  blacksmith. 
As,  on  a  stormy  sea,  a  spar  is  tossed  by  the  billows. 

Flushed  was  his  face  and  distorted  with  passion  ;  and  wildly  he  shouted,  — 
"  Down  with  the  tyrants  of  England  !  we  neyer  haye  sworn  them  allegiance ! 
1>eath  to  these  foreum  soldiers,  who  seize  on  our  homes  and  our  hanrests ! " 
More  he  fain  would  haye  said,  but  the  merciless  hand  of  a  soldier 
Smote  him  upon  the  mouth,  and  dragged  him  down  to  the  payement. 

In  the  midst  of  the  strife  and  tumult  of  anny  contention, 
Lo !  the  door  of  tiie  chancel  opened,  and  Father  Felician 
Entered,  with  serious  mien,  and  ascended  the  steps  of  the  altar. 
Hairing  his  reyerend  hand,  with  a  gesture  he  awed  into  silence 
AU  that  damorous  thrimg ;  and  thus  he  spake  to  his  people ; 
Daep  were  his  tones  and  solemr  *  in  accento  measured  and  mouraftil 
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Spake  he,  as,  after  the  tocam's  alamm,  distinctly  the  clock  atrikea. 
"What  is  this  that  ye  do,  my  ohildien  ?  what  OAdnees  has  seized  yon  f 
Forty  years  of  my  life  have  I  lahored  among  you,  and  taa^t  yon, 
Not  in  word  cdone,  but  in  deed,  to  love  one  another  I 
Is  this  the  fruit  of  my  toils,  of  my  vigils  and  prayers  and  privations  ? 
Have  you  so  soon  forgotten  all  lessons  of  love  and  foigiveness? 
This  is  the  house  of  tibe  Prince  of  Peace,  and  would  you  profane  it 
Thus  with  violent  deeds  and  hearts  overflowinfp  with  hatred  ? 
Lo !  where  the  crucified  Christ  from  his  cross  is  gazing  upon  you ! 
See  I  in  those  sorrowful  eves  what  meekness  and  noly  compassion ! 
Hark  !  how  those  lips  still  repeat  the  prayer,  '  0  Father,  fbrgive  them  1 ' 
Let  us  repeat  that  prayer  in  me  hour  when  the  wicked  assail  us, 
Let  us  repeat  it  now,  and  say,  *  0  Father,  foigive  iJiem  ! '  " 
Few  were  his  words  of  rebuke,  but  deep  in  the  hearts  of  his  people 
Sank  they,  and  sobs  of  contrition  succeeded  the  passionate  outbreak. 
While  they  repeated  his  prayer,  and  said,  "  0  Father,  forgive  them  ! " 

Then  came  the  evening  service.     The  tapers  gleamed  from  the  altar. 
Fervent  and  deep  was  the  voice  of  the  priest,  and  the  people  responded, 
Not  with  their  hps  alone,  but  their  hearts ;  and  the  Ave  Maria 
Sang  they,  and  fell  on  their  knees,  and  their  souls,  with  devotion  translated, 
Bose  on  uie  ardor  of  prayer,  like  El^ah  ascending  to  heaven. 

Meanwhile  had  spread  in  the  village  the  tidings  of  ill,  and  on  all  sides 
Wandered,  wailing,  fit>m  house  to  house  the  women  and  children. 
Lonff  at  her  father  s  door  Evangeline  stood,  with  her  right  hand 
Shielding  her  eves  frt>m  the  level  rays  of  the  sun»  that,  descending. 
Lighted  the  village  street  with  mysterious  splendor,  and  roofed  each 
Peasant's  cottage  with  golden  thatch,  and  emblazoned  its  windows. 
Long  within  had  been  spread  the  snow-white  doth  on  the  table ; 
There  stood  the  wheaten  loaf,  and  the  honey  frti^^ant  with  wild-flowers ; 
There  stood  the  tankard  of  ale,  and  the  cheese  fresh  brought  from  the  daiiy ; 
And,  at  the  head  of  the  board,  the  ffreat  arm-chair  of  the  farmer. 
Thus  did  Evangeline  wait  at  her  fauier's  door,  as  the  sunset 
Threw  the  long  shadows  of  trees  o'er  the  broad  ambrosial  meadows. 
Ah  !  on  her  spirit  within  a  deeper  shadow  had  fallen. 
And  from  the  fields  of  her  soul  a  frtigrance  celestial  ascended,  — 
Charity,  meekness,  love,  and  hope,  and  forgiveness,  and  patience  t 
Then,  all-forgetful  of  self,  she  wandered  into  the  villu^e. 
Cheering  with  looks  and  words  the  mournful  hearts  of  the  women, 
As  o'er  the  darkening  fields  with  lingering  steps  they  departed. 
Urged  by  their  household  cares,  and  the  weary  feet  of  tneir  children. 
Down  suik  the  great  red  sun,  and  in  golden,  glimmering  vapors 
Veiled  the  light  of  his  face,  like  the  Prophet  descending  from  Sinai 
Sweetly  over  the  village  the  bell  of  the  Angelus  sounded. 

Meanwhile,  amid  the  gloom,  by  the  church  Evangeline  lingered. 
All  was  silent  within ;  and  in  vain  at  the  door  and  the  windows 
Stood  she,  and  listened  and  looked,  till,  overcome  by  emotion, 
"  Gabriel ! "  cried  she  aloud  with  tremulous  voice ;  but  no  answer 
Came  from  the  craves  of  the  dead,  nor  the  gloomier  grave  of  the  living. 
Slowly  at  length  she  returned  to  the  tenanuess  house  of  her  father. 
Smouldered  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  on  the  board  was  the  supper  untasted,' 
Empty  and  drear  was  each  room,  and  haunted  with  phantoms  of  terror. 
Sadly  echoed  her  step  on  the  stair  and  the  floor  of  her  chamber. 
Tn  the  dead  of  the  night  she  heard  the  disconsolate  rain  fall 
Xjond  on  the  withered  leaves  of  the  sycamore-tree  by  the  window. 
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Keenly  the  lightning  flashed ;  and  the  Toice  of  t|^e  echoing  thunder 
Told  her  that  God  was  in  heaven,  and  ffovemed  the  world  he  created ! 
Then  she  remembered  the  tale  she  had  neard  of  the  justice  of  Heayen  ; 
Soothed  was  her  troubled  soul,  and  she  peacefully  slumbered  till  morning 

V. 

ForB  times  the  sun  had  risen  and  set ;  and  now  on  the  fifth  day 
Obeerfly  adled  the  cock  to  the  sleeping  maids  of  the  form-house. 
Soon  o*er  the  yellow  fields,  in  silent  and  mournful  procession, 
Came  from  the  neighboring  hamlets  and  farms  the  Acadian  women, 
Driring  in  ponderous  wains  their  household  goods  to  the  sea-shore, 
P^tnaing  and  looking  back  to  gaze  once  more  on  their  dwellings, 
Ere  they  were  shut  nrom  sight  by  the  winding  road  and  the  woodland, 
dose  at  their  sides  their  cmldren  ran,  and  u^ged  on  the  oxen, 
WMle  in  their  little  hands  they  clasped  some  fragments  of  playthings. 

Thus  to  the  Gaspereau's  ipouth  they  hurried ;  and  there  on  the  sea-beach 
Piled  in  confusion  lay  the  household  ffoods  of  the  peasants. 
An  day  long  between  the  shore  and  tne  ships  did  the  boats  ply ; 
All  day  long  the  wains  came  laboring  down  from  the  village. 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  was  near  to  his  setting. 
Echoed  far  o'er  the  fields  came  the  roll  of  drums  from  the  churchyard. 
Thither  the  women  and  children  thronged.     On  a  sudden  the  church-doors 
Opened,  and  forth  came  the  ffuard,  and  marching  in  gloomy  procession 
Followed  the  long-imprisoned,  but  patient,  Acadian  uirmers. 
Even  as  nilgrims,  who  journey  afar  from  their  homes  and  their  country, 
Sing  as  tney  go,  and  in  singing  foiget  they  are  weary  and  wayworn. 
So  with  songs  on  their  lips  the  Acadian  peasants  descended 
Down  firom  the  church  to  the  shore,  amid  their  wives  and  their  daughters. 
Foremost  the  young  men  came  ;  and,  raising  together  their  voices. 
Sang  with  tremulous  lips  a  chant  of  the  Catholic  Missions  :  — 
"  Sacred  heart  of  the  Saviour  !    0  inexhaustible  fountain  ! 
Fill  our  hearts  this  day  with  strength  and  submission  and  patience  !  " 
Then  the  old  men,  as  they  marched,  and  the  women  that  stood  by  the  wayside 
Joined  in  the  sacred  psalm,  and  the  birds  in  the  sunshine  above  {hem 
Hini^ed  their  notes  therewith,  like  voices  of  spirits  departed. 

Half-way  down  to  the  shore  Evangeline  waited  in  silence, 
Kot  overcome  with  grief,  but  strong  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  — 
Calmly  and  sadly  she  waited,  until  the  procession  approached  her. 
And  sne  beheld  the  face  of  Gabriel  pale  with  emotion. 
Tears  then  filled  her  eyes,  and,  eagerly  running  to  meet  him. 
Clasped  she  his  hands,  and  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  whispered*  — 
"  Gabriel !  be  of  good  cheer  I  for  if  we  love  one  another 
Nothing,  in  truth,  can  harm  us,  whatever  mischances  may  happen  ! " 
Smiling  she  spake  these  words ;  then  suddenly  naused,  for  her  father 
Saw  she  slowly  advancing.    Alas  !  how  changed  was  his  aspect ! 
Gone  was  the  slow  from  his  cheek,  and  the  fire  from  his  eye,  and  his  footstep 
Heavier  seemed  with  the  weight  of  the  heavy  heart  in  his  bosom. 
Bat  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh,  she  clasped  his  neck  and  embrace  him. 
Speaking  words  of  endearment  where  words  of  comfort  availed  not. 
llius  to  the  Gaspereau's  mouth  moved  on  that  mournful  procession. 

There  disorder  prevaQed,  and  the  tumult  and  stir  of  embarking. 
Busily  plied  the  freighted  boats ;  and  in  the  confusion 
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Wives  were  torn  from  their  hu8))andB,  and  mothers,  too  late,  saw  their  ohildrsD 

Lefk  on  the  land,  extending  their  arms,  with  wildest  entreaties. 

So  nnto  separate  ships  were  Basil  and  Oabriel  carried. 

While  in  ctespair  on  the  shore  Evangeline  stood  with  her  father. 

Half  the  tssk  was  not  done  when  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  twilight 

Deepened  and  darkened  around  ;  and  in  haste  the  refluent  ocean 

Flea  away  from  the  shore,  and  left  the  line  of  the  sand-beach 

Covered  witii  wufs  of  the  tide,  with  kelp  and  the  slippery  sea-weed. 

Farther  back  in  the  midst  of  the  household  goods  and  the  wagons. 

Like  to  a  gypsy  camp,  or  a  leaguer  after  a  battle. 

All  escape  cut  off  bv  the  sea,  and  the  sentinels  near  them. 

Lay  encamped  for  we  night  the  houseless  Acadian  farmers. 

Back  to  its  nethermost  caves  retreated  the  bellowing  ocean. 

Dragging  adown  the  beach  the  rattling  pebbles,  and  leaving 

Inland  and  far  up  the  shore  the  stranded  boats  of  the  sailors. 

Then,  as  the  night  descended,  the  herds  returned  from  their  pastures ; 

Sweet  was  the  moist  still  air  with  the  odor  of  milk  from  their  udders  ; 

Lowinff  they  waited,  and  long,  at  the  well-known  bars  of  the  farm-yard,  — 

Waited  and  looked  in  vain  for  the  voice  and  the  hai\d  of  the  milkmsid. 

Silence  reigned  in  the  streets ;  from  the  church  no  Angelus  sounded. 

Rose  no  smoke  from  the  roofs,  and  gleamed  no  lights  from  the  windows. 

But  on  the  shores  meanwhile  the  evening  fires  had  been  kindled. 
Built  of  the  drift-wood  thrown  on  the  sancis  from  wrecks  in  the  tempest. 
Round  them  shapes  of  fi^oom  and  sorrowful  faces  were  gathered. 
Voices  of  women  were  heard,  and  of  men,  and  the  crying  of  children. 
Onward  from  fire  to  fire,  as  from  hearth  to  hearth  in  his  parish. 
Wandered  the  faithful  priest,  consoling  and  blessing  and  cheering. 
Like  unto  shipwrecked  Paul  on  Melita  s  desolate  sea-shore. 
Thus  he  approached  the  place  where  Evangeline  sat  with  her  father. 
And  in  the  flickering  light  beheld  the  face  of  the  old  man, 
Ha^;ard  and  hollow  and  wan,  and  without  either  thought  or  emotion. 
E'en  as  the  fietce  of  a  clock  from  which  the  hands  have  b^en  taken. 
Vainly  Evangeline  strove  with  words  and  caresses  to  cheer  him, 
Vainly  offered  him  food ;  yet  he  moved  not,  he  looked  not,  he  spake  not 
But,  with  a  vacant  stare,  ever  gazed  at  the  flickering  fire-light. 
**  BenedicUel"  murmured  the  priest,  in  tones  of  compassion. 
More  he  fain  would  have  said,  out  his  heart  was  full,  and  his  accents 
Faltered  and  paused  on  his  lips,  as  the  feet  of  a  child  on  a  threshold. 
Hushed  by  the  scene  he  beholds,  and  the  awful  presence  of  sorrow. 
Silently,  therefore,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  Head  of  the  maiden, 
Raising  his  tearful  eyes  to  the  silent  stars  that  above  them 
Moved  on  their  way,  unperturbed  bv  the  wrongs  and  sorrows  of  mortals. 
Then  sat  he  down  at  her  side,  and  tney  wept  together  in  silence. 

Suddenly  rose  from  the  south  a  light,  as  in  autumn  the  blood-red 
Moon  climbs  the  crystal  walls  of  heaven,  and  o'er  the  horizon 
Titan-like  stretches  its  hundred  hands  upon  mountain  and  meadow, 
Seizing  the  rocks  and  the  rivers,  and  piling  huge  shadows  together. 
Broader  and  ever  broader  it  gleamed  on  the  roofs  of  the  village, 
Gleamed  on  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  ships  that  lay  in  the  roadstead. 
Columns  of  shining  smoke  uprose,  and  flashes  of  flame  were 
Thrust  through  their  folds  and  withdrawn,  like  the  quivering  hands  of  a  martyr. 
Then  as  the  wind  seized  the  gleeds  and  the  burning  tnatch,  and,  uplifting. 
Whirled  them  aloft  through  the  air,  at  once  from  a  hundred  house-tops 
Started  the  sheeted  smoke  with  flashes  of  flame  intermingled. 
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These  things  beheld  in  dismay  the  crowd  on  the  shore  and  on  shipboard. 
SpiMchless  at  first  they  stood,  then  cried  aloud  in  their  angoish, 
'Mi^e  shall  behold  no  more  our  homes  in  the  village  of  Grand- Pr^  !  ** 
Loud  on  a  sadden  the  cocks  began  to  crow  in  the  farm-yards» 
Thinking  the  day  had  dawned  ;  and  anon  the  lowing  of  cattle 
Came  on  the  evening  breeze,  by  the  barking  of  dogs  mtemipted. 
Then  rose  a  sound  of  dread,  such  as  startles  the  sleeping  encampments 
Far  in  the  western  prairies  or  forests  that  skirt  the  Nebraska, 
.When  the  wild  horses  affrighted  sweep  by  with  the  s^ed  of  the  whirlwind. 
Or  &e  loud  bellowing  herds  of  buffaloes  rush  to  the  nver. 
Such  was  the  sound  uiat  arose  on  the  night,  as  the  herds  and  the  horses 
Broke  through  their  folds  and  fences,  and  madly  rushed  o*er  the  meadows. 

Overwhelmed  with  the  sight,  yet  speechless,  the  priest  and  the  maiden 
Gazed  on  the  scene  of  terror  that  redaened  and  widened  before  them  ; 
And  as  the^r  turned  at  length  to  speak  to  their  silent  companion, 
Lo !  firom  ms  seat  he  had  lallen,  and  stretched  abroad  on  the  sea-shore 
Motionless  lay  his  form,  from  which  the  soul  had  departed. 
Sbwly  the  priest  uplifted  the  lifeless  head,  and  the  maiden 
Knelt  at  her  fiither  s  side,  and  wailed  aloud  in  her  terror. 
Then  in  a  swoon  she  sank,  and  lay  with  her  head  on  his  bosom. 
Throoffh  the  long  night  she  lay  in  deep,  oblivious  slumber  ; 
And  inien  she  woke  from  the  trance,  sne  beheld  a  multitude  near  her. 
Faces  of  friends  she  beheld,  that  were  mournfully*  gazing  upon  her, 
Pallid^  with  tearful  eyes,  aud  looks  of  saddest  compassion. 
Still  the  blaze  of  the  burning  viUa^e  illumined  the  landscape. 
Reddened  the  sky  overhead,  and  gleamed  on  the  faces  around  her. 
And  like  the  day  of  doom  it  seemed  to  her  wavering  senses. 
Then  a  fiuniliar  voice  she  heard,  as  it  said  to  the  people,  — 
**  Let  na  bury  him  here  by  the  sea.     When  a  happier  season 
Brings  us  afain  to  our  homes  from  the  unknown  land  of  our  exile, 
Then  shall  his  sacred  dust  be  piously  laid  in  the  churchyard." 
Such  were  the  words  of  the  pnest.     And  there  in  haste  oy  the  sea-side, 
Having  the  glare  of  the  burning  villa^  for  funeral  torches. 
But  without  bell  or  book,  they  buried  the  farmer  of  Grand-Pr^. 
And  as  the  voice  of  the  priest  repeated  the  service  of  sorrow, 
Lo  !  with  a  mournful  sound,  like  the  voice  of  a  vast  congregation. 
Solemnly  answered  the  sea,  and  mingled  its  roar  with  the  dirges. 
T  was  the  returning  tide,  that  afar  from  the  waste  of  the  ocean. 
With  the  first  dawn  of  the  day,  came  heaving  and  hurrying  landward 
Then  recommenced  once  more  the  stir  and  noise  of  embarking ; 
And  with  the  ebb  of  the  tide  the  ships  sailed  out  of  the  harbor. 
Leaving  behind  them  the  dead  on  the  shore,  and  the  village  in  ruins. 


PART    THE    SECOND. 

I. 

Mant  a  weary  year  had  passed  since  the  burning  of  Grand-Pr^ 

When  on  the  falling  tide  the  freighted  vessels  departed. 

Bearing  a  nation,  with  all  its  household  gods,  into  exile, 

Exile  without  an  end,  and  without  an  example  in  story. 

Far  asunder,  on  separate  coasts,  the  Acadians  landed  ; 

Scattered  were  they,  like  flakes  of  snow,  when  the  wind  from  the  northeast 

Strikes  aslant  through  the  fogs  that  darken  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 
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Friendless,  homeless,  hopeless,  they  wandered  from  city  to  city. 

From  the  cold  lakes  of  the  North  to  sultry  Southern  sayannas, — 

From  the  hleak  shores  of  the  sea  to  the  lands  where  the  Father  of  Watera 

Seizes  the  hiUu  in  his  hands,  and  drags  them  down  to  the  ocean. 

Deep  in  their  sands  to  bury  the  scattered  bones  of  the  mammoth. 

Friends  they  sought  and  homes  ;  and  many,  despuring,  heart-broken, 

Asked  of  the  earth  but  a  grave,  and  no  longer  a  friend  nor  a  fireside. 

Written  their  history  stands  on  tablets  of  stone  in  the  churchyards. 

Long  among  them  was  seen  a  maiden  who  waited  and  wandered, 

Lowly  and  meek  in  spirit,  and  patiently  suffering  all  things. 

Fair  was  she  and  young ;  but,  alas  !  before  her  extended. 

Dreary  and  yast  and  suent,  the  desert  of  life,  with  its  pathway 

Marked  by  the  gprayes  of  those  who  had  sorrowed  and  suffered  before  her, 

Passions  long  extinguished,  and  hopes  long  dead  and  abandoned. 

As  the  emigrant's  way  o'er  the  Western  desert  is  marked  by 

Camp-fires  long  consumed,  and  bones  that  bleach  in  the  sunshine. 

Something  there  was  in  her  life  incomplete,  imperfect,  unfinished  ; 

As  if  a  morning  of  June,  with  all  its  music  and  sunshine. 

Suddenly  paused  in  the  sky,  and,  fading,  slowly  descended 

Into  the  east  acain,  from  whence  it  late  nad  arisen. 

Sometimes  she  lingered  in  towns,  till,  ui^ged  by  the  feyer  within  her, 

Ui^ged  by  a  restless  longing,  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  tlie  spirit. 

She  would  commence  again  her  endless  search  and  endeavor ; 

Sometimes  in  churchyairds  strayed,  and  gazed  on  the  crosses  and  tombstcaei^ 

Sat  by  some  nameless  grave,  and  thought  that  perhaps  in  its  bosom 

He  was  already  at  rest,  aud  she  longea  to  slumoer  beside  him. 

Sometimes  a  rumor,  a  hearsay,  an  inarticulate  whisper. 

Came  with  its  airy  hand  to  point  and  beckon  her  forward. 

Sometimes  she  spake  with  those  who  had  seen  her  beloved  and  known  him, 

But  it  was  long  ago,  in  some  far-off  place  or  foi^otten. 

"  Gabriel  Li^eunesse  ! "  they  said ;  **  0  yes  !  we  have  seen  him. 

He  was  with  Basil  the  blacksmith,  a^d  both  have  gone  to  the  prairies ; 

Coureurs-des-Bois  ai*e  they,  and  famous  hunters  and  trappers/ 

*'  Gabriel  Lajeunesse  ! "  said  others  ;  *'  0  yes  !  we  have  seen  him. 

He  is  a  Yoyageur  in  the  lowlands  of  Louisiana." 

Then  would  uiey  say,  '*  Dear  child  !  why  dream  and  wait  for  him  longer  f 

Are  there  not  other  youths  as  fair  as  Gabriel  ?  others 

Who  have  hearts  as  tender  and  true,  and  spirits  as  loyal  ? 

Here  is  Baptiste  Leblanc,  the  notaiy's  eon,  who  has  loved  thee 

Many  a  teaious  year  ;  come,  give  him  thy  hand  and  be  happy  ! 

Thou  art  too  fair  to  be  left  to  braid  St.  Catherine's  tresses.  * 

Then  would  Evangeline  answer,  serenely  but  sadly,  **I  cannot ! 

Whither  my  heart  has  gone,  there  follows  my  hand,  and  not  elsewhere. 

For  when  the  heart  goes  before,  like  a  lamp,  and  illumines  the  pathway, 

Many  things  are  made  clear,  that  else  lie  hidden  in  darkness." 

Thereupon  the  priest,  her  friend  and  father-confessor. 

Said,  with  a  smile,  *'  0  daughter  !  thy  God  thus  speak eth  within  thee  t 

Talk  not  of  wasted  affection,  affection  never  was  wasted  ; 

If  it  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another,  its  waters,  returning 

Back  to  their  springs,  like  the  rain,  shall  fill  them  full  of  refreshment ; 

That  which  the  fountain  sends  forth  returns  again  to  the  fountain. 

Patience  ;  accomplish  thy  labor  ;  accomplish  thy  work  of  affection  ! 

Sorrow  and  silence  are  strong,  and  patient  endurance  is  godlike. 

Therefore  accomplish  thy  labor  of  love,  till  the  heart  is  made  sodlike. 

Purified,  strengthened,  perfected,  and  rendered  more  worthy  of  heaven  I " 

Cheered  by  tte  good  man's  words,  Evangeline  labored  and  waited. 

Still  in  her  heart  die  heturd  the  ftmeral  (Urge  of  the  ocean. 
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Bat  with  its  soimd  there  was  mingled  a  voice  that  whispered,  *'  Despair  not !  '* 

Thus  did  that  poor  soul  wander  in  want  and  cheerless  discomfort, 

Bleeding,  barefooted,  over  the  shards  and  thorns  of  existence. 

Let  me  essay,  0  Muse  !  to  follow  the  wanderer^s  footsteps  ;  — 

Not  throngh  each  devious  path,  each  changeful  year  oi  existence } 

Bat  M  a  traveller  follows  a  streamlet's  course  through  the  valley  : 

Far  from  its  maif^n  at  times,  and  seeing  the  gleam  of  its  water 

Here  and  there,  in  some  open  space,  and  at  intervals  only  ; 

Then  drawing  nearer  its  banks,  through  sylvan  glooms  that  conceal  it, 

Thouj^  he  behold  it  not,  he  can  hear  its  continuous  murmur ; 

Happy,  at  length,  if  he  find  the  spot  where  it  reaches  an  outlet. 

11. 

It  was  the  month  of  May.     Far  down  the  Beautiful  River, 

Past  the  Ohio  shore  and  past  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash, 

Into  the  golden  stream  of  the  broad  and  swift  Mississippi, 

Floated  a  cumbrous  boat,  that  was  rowed  bv  Acadian  boatmen. 

It  was  a  band  of  exiles :  a  raft,  as  it  were,  n-om  the  shipwrecked 

Nation,  scattered  along  the  coast,  now  floating  together. 

Bound  by  the  bonds  of  a  common  belief  and  a  common  misfortune  ; 

1^  and  women  and  children,  who,  guided  by  hope  or  by  hearsay, 

Sought  for  their  kith  and  their  kin  among  the  few-acred  farmers 

On  the  Acadian  coast,  and  the  prairies  of  fair  Opelousas. 

Wttii  them  Evangeline  went,  and  her  guide,  the  Father  Felician. 

Onward  o'er  sunken  sands,  through  a  wilderness  sombre  with  forests, 

Day  after  day  they  glided  adown  the  turbulent  river  ; 

Night  after  night,  by  their  blazing  fires,  encamped  on  its  borders. 

Now  through  rushing  chutes,  among  green  islands,  where  plumelike 

Cotton-trees  nodded  their  shadowy  crt^,  they  swept  with  the  current. 

Then  emerged  into  broad  lagoons,  where  silvery  sand-bars 

Lay  in  the  stream,  and  along  the  wimpline  waves  of  their  margin. 

Shining  with  snow-white  plumes,  lai-ge  flocks  of  pelicans  wadeo. 

Level  uie  landscape  grew,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  river. 

Shaded  by  china-trees,  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant  gardens. 

Stood  the  houses  of  planters,  with  negro-cabins  and  dove-cots. 

They  were  approaching  the  region  where  reigns  perpetual  summer, 

Where  through  the  Golden  Coast,  and  groves  of  orange  and  citron. 

Sweeps  with  majestic  curve  the  river  away  to  the  eastward. 

They,  too,  swerved  from  their  course  ;  and,  entering  the  Bayou  of  Plaquemine, 

Soon  were  lost  in  a  maze  of  sluggish  and  devious  waters, 

Which,  like  a  network  of  steel,  extended  in  every  direction. 

Over  their  heads  the  towering  and  tenebrous  boughs  of  the  cypress 

Met  in  a  dusky  arch,  and  trailing  mosses  in  mid-air 

Waved  like  bumers  that  hang  on  the  walls  of  ancient  cathedrals. 

DeathUke  the  silence  seemed,  and  unbroken,  save  by  the  herons 

Home  to  their  roosts  in  the  cedar- trees  retiiming  at  sunset. 

Or  by  the  owl,  as  he  greeted  the  moon  with  demoniac  lauehter. 

Lovely  the  moonlight  was  as  it  glanced  and  gleamed  on  the  water. 

Gleamed  on  the  columns  of  cypress  and  cedar  sustaining  the  arches, 

Down  through  whose  broken  vaults  it  fell  as  through  chinks  in  a  ruin. 

Dreamlike,  and  indistinct,  and  strange  were  all  things  around  them ; 

And  o*er  their  spirits  theie  came  a  feeling  of  wonder  and  sadness, — 

Strange  forebodings  of  ill,  unseen  and  that  cannot  be  compassed. 

As,  at  the  tramp  of  a  horse's  hoof  on  the  turf  of  the  prairies. 

Par  in  advance  are  closed  the  leaves  of  the  shrinking  mimosa. 
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80,  at  the  hoof-beats  of  fate,  with  sad  forebodings  of  evil, 
Shrinks  and  closes  the  heart,  ere  the  stroke  of  doom  has  attained  it. 
But  Evangeline's  heart  was  sustained  by  a  vision,  that  faintly 
Floated  before  her  eyes,  and  beckoned  her  on  tlm>ugh  the  moonlight. 
It  was  the  thought  of  her  brain  that  assumed  the  shape  of  a  phantom. 
Through  those  diadowy  aisles  had  Gabriel  wandered  before  her, 
And  every  stroke  of  the  oar  now  brought  him  nearer  and  nearer. 

Then  in  his  place,  at  the  prow  of  the  boat,  rose  one  of  the  oarsmen. 
And,  as  a  cdgnal  sound,  if  otners  like  them  peradventure 
Sailed  on  those  gloomv  and  midnight  streams,  blew  a  blast  on  his  bugle. 
Wild  through  the  darK  colonnades  and  corridors  leafy  the  blast  rang, 
Breaking  the  seal  of  silence,  and  giving  tongues  to  the  forest. 
Soundless  above  them  the  banners  of  moss  just  stirred  to  the  music. 
Multitudinous  echoes  awoke  and  died  in  the  distance, 
Over  the  watery  floor,  and  beneath  the  reverberant  branches ; 
But  not  a  voice  replied  ;  no  answer  came  from  the  darkness  ; 
And,  when  the  echoes  had  ceased,  like  a  sense  of  pain  was  the  silence. 
Then  Evangeline  slept ;  but  the  boatmen  rowed  through  the  midnight. 
Silent  at  times,  then  singing  familiar  Canadian  boat-songs, 
Such  as  they  sang  of  old  on  their  own  Acadian  rivers, 
While  through  the  night  were  heard  the  mysterious  sounds  of  the  desert. 
Far  off,  —  indistinct,  —  as  of  wave  or  wind  in  the  forest. 
Mixed  with  the  whoop  of  the  crane  and  the  roar  of  the  grim  alligator. 

Thus  ere  another  noon  they  emerged  from  the  shades  ;  and  before  them 
Lay,  in  the  ^Iden  sun,  the  lakes  of  the  Atchafalaya. 
Water-lilies  in  myriads  rocked  on  the  slight  undulations 
Made  by  the  passing  oars,  and,  resplendent  in  beauty,  the  lotus 
Lifted  her  golden  crown  above  the  neads  of  the  boatmen. 
Faint  was  tne  air  with  the  odorous  breath  of  magnolia  blossoms. 
And  with  the  heat  of  noon  ;  and  numberless  sylvan  islands, 
Fragrant  and  thickly  embowered  with  blossoming  hedges  of  roses. 
Near  to  whose  shores  they  glided  along,  invited  to  slumber. 
Soon  by  the  fairest  of  these  their  weary  oars  were  suspended. 
Under  the  boughs  of  Wachita  willows,  that  grew  by  tne  maigin, 
Safely  their  boat  was  moored  ;  and  scattered  about  on  the  greensward. 
Tired  with  their  midnight  toil,  the  weary  travellers  slumbered. 
Over  them  vast  and  high  extended  the  cope  of  a  cedar. 
Swinging  from  its  great  arms,  the  trumpet-flower  and  the  grapevine 
Hung  their  ladder  of  ro^s  aloft  like  the  ladder  of  Jacob,^ 
On  whose  pendulous  stairs  the  angels  ascending,  descending, 
Were  the  swift  humming-birds,  that  flitted  from  blossom  to  blossom. 
Such  was  the  vision  Evangeline  saw  as  she  slumbered  beneath  it. 
Filled  was  her  heart  with  love,  and  the  dawn  of  an  opening  heaven 
Lighted  her  soul  in  sleep  with  the  glory  of  regions  ceiestiaL 

Nearer,  ever  nearer,  among  the  numberless  islands, 
Darted  a  light,  swift  boat,  that  sped  away  o'er  the  water, 
Uiged  on  its  course  by  the  sinewy  arms  of  hunters  and  trappers. 
Korthward  its  prow  was  turned,  to  the  land  of  the  bison  ana  beaver. 
At  tiie  helm  sat  a  youth,  with  countenance  thoughtful  and  careworn. 
Dark  and  neglected  locks  overshadowed  his  brow,  and  a  sadness 
Somewhat  beyond  his  years  on  his  face  was  legibly  written. 
Gabriel  was  it,  who,  wearv  with  waiting,  imhappy  and  restless, 
Souffht  in  the  Western  wilds  oblivion  of  self  and  of  sorrow. 
Swmly  they  glided  along,  close  under  the  lee  of  the  island, 
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But  bj  the  opposite  bank,  and  behind  a  screen  of  nalmettos. 

So  that  they  saw  not  the  boat,  where  it  lay  concealed  in  the  willows, 

All  undisturbed  by  the  dash  of  their  oars,  and  unseen,  wei-e  the  sleepers, 

Angel  of  Qod  was  there  none  to  awaken  the  slumbering  maiden. 

SwuUy  they  glided  away,  like  the  shade  of  a  cloud  on  the  prairie.  i 

After  the  sound  of  their  oars  on  the  tholes  had  died  in  the  distance^  ' 

Ab  from  a  magic  trance  the  sleepers  awoke,  and  the  maiden 

Said  with  a  sigh  to  the  friendly  priest,  **  0  Father  Felician  ! 

Something  says  in  my  heart  that  near  me  Gabriel  wanders.  » 

Is  it  a  foolish  dream,  an  idle  and  vafue  superstition  ?      .       ^^  ' 

Or  has  an  angel  passed,  and  revealed  the  truth  to  my  spirit  ?  *' 

Then,  with  a  blush,  she  added,  **  Alas  for  my  credulous  fancy  I 

Unto  ears  like  thine  such  words  as  these  have  no  meaning." 

Bat  made  answer  the  reverend  man,  and  he  smiled  as  he  answered,  — ^ 

"  Dau^ter,  thy  words  are  not  idle  ;  nor  are  they  to  me  without  meaning. 

Feeling  is  deep  and  still ;  and  Uie  word  that  floats  on  the  surface 

Is  aatne  tossing  buoy,  that  betrays  where  the  anchor  is  hidden. 

Therefore  trust  to  tiiy  heart,  and  to  what  the  world  calls  illusions. 

Gabriel  truly  is  near  thee ;  for  not  far  away  to  the  southward. 

On  the  banks  of  the  T6che,  are  the  towns  of  St.  Maur  and  St.  Martin. 

There  the  long-wandering  bride  shall  bej^ven  again  to  her  bridegroom. 

There  the  long-absent  pastor  regain  his  nock  and  his  sheepfold. 

Beautiful  is  the  land,  with  its  prairies  and  forests  of  fruit-trees ; 

Under  the  feet  a  garden  of  flowers,  and  the  bluest  of  heavens 

Bendimf  above,  and  resting  its  dome  on  the  walls  of  the  forest 

They  wno  dwell  there  have  named  it  the  Eden  of  Louisiana." 

With  these  words  of  cheer  they  arose  and  continued  their  journey. 
Softly  the  evening  came.     The  sun  from  the  western  horizon 
like  a  magician  extended  his  golden  wand  o'er  the  landscape  ; 
Twinkling  vapors  arose  ;  and  sky  and  water  and  forest 
Seemed  aU  on  fire  at  the  touch,  and  melted  and  mingled  together. 
Hanging  between  two  skies,  a  cloud  with  edges  of  silver, 
Floated  the  boat,  with  its  dripping  oars,  on  the  motionless  water. 
Filled  was  Evangeline's  heart  with  inexpressible  sweetness. 
Touched  by  the  magic  spell,  the  sacred  fountains  of  feeling 
Glowed  with  the  Ugnt  of  love,  as  the  skies  and  waters  around  her. 
Then  fit>m  a  neighboring  thicket  the  mocking-bird,  wildest  of  singers. 
Swinging  aloft  on  a  willow  sprav  that  hung  o  er  the  water. 
Shook  from  his  little  throat  such  floods  of  delirit^us  music, 
That  the  whole  air  and  the  woods  and  the  waves  seemed  silent  to  listen. 
Plaintive  at  first  were  the  tones  and  sad  ;  then  soaring  to  madness 
Seemed  they  to  follow  or  guide  the  revel  of  frenzied  Bacchantes. 
Single  notes  were  then  heard,  in  sorrowful,  low  lamentation  ; 
TilC  having  gathered  them  all,  he  flung  them  abroad  in  derision. 
As  when,  iSter  a  storm,  a  gust  of  wind  through  the  tree-tops 
Shakes  down  the  rattling  rain  in  a  crystal  shower  on  the  branches. 
With  such  a  prelude  as  tnis,  and  hearts  that  throbbed  with  emotion, 
Slowly  they  entered  the  T^he,  where  it  flows  through  the  green  Opelousus, 
And,  through  the  amber  air,  above  the  crest  of  the  woodland, 
Saw  the  column  of  smoke  that  arose  from  a  neighboring  dwelling ;  — 
Sounds  of  a  horn  they  heard*  and  the  distant  lowing  of  cattle. 
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III. 

Neab  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  o'erahadowed  by  oaks,  from  whose  branches 

Garlands  of  Spanish  moss  and  of  mystic  mistletoe  flaunted, 

Sach  as  the  Druids  cut  down  with  golden  hatchets  at  Yule-tide, 

Stood,  secluded  and  still,  the  house  of  the  herdsman.     A  garden 

Girded  it  round  about  with  a  belt  of  luxuriant  blossoms. 

Filling  the  air  with  fragrance.     The  house  itself  was  of  timbers 

Hewn  from  the  cypress-tree,  and  carefully  fitted  together. 

Laige  and  low  was  the  roof ;  and  on  slender  columns  supported, 

Bose-wreathed,  vine-encircled,  a  broad  and  spacious  veranda. 

Haunt  of  the  humming-bird  and  the  bee,  extended  around  it. 

At  each  ^nd  of  the  house,  amid  the  flowers  of  the  garden. 

Stationed  the  dove-cots  were,  as  love's  perpetual  symbol. 

Scenes  of  endless  wooing,  and  endless  contentions  of  rivals. 

Silence  reimed  o'er  the  place.     The  line  of  shadow  and  sunshine 

Ran  near  the  tops  of  the  trees ;  but  the  house  itself  was  in  shadow, 

And  frt)m  its  chimney-top,  ascending  and  slowlv  expanding 

Into  the  evening  air,  a  thhi  blue  column  of  smoke  rose. 

In  the  rear  of  the  house,  from  the  guxlen  gate,  ran  a  pathway 

Through  the  great  groves  of  oak  to  the  skirts  of  the  limitless  prairie^ 

Into  wnose  sea  of  flowers  the  sun  was  slowly  descending. 

Full  in  his  track  of  light,  like  ships  with  diadowy  canvas 

Hanffing  loose  fit>m  their  spars  in  a  motionless  calm  in  the  tropics. 

Stood  a  cluster  of  trees,  with  tangled  cordage  of  grapevines. 

Just  where  the  woodlands  met  the  flowerv  surf  of  the  prairie. 
Mounted  upon  his  horse,  with  Spanish  saddle  and  stirrups. 
Sat  a  herdsman,  arrayed  in  gaiters  and  doublet  of  deerskm. 
Broad  and  brown  was  the  face  that  from  under  the  Spanish  sombrero 
Gazed  on  the  peaceful  scene,  with  the  lordly  look  of  its  master. 
Round  about  him  were  numberless  herds  of  Kine,  that  were  grazing 
Quietly  in  the  meadows,  and  breathing  the  vapory  freshness 
That  uprose  from  the  river,  and  spread  itself  over  the  landscape. 
Slowly  lifting  the  horn  that  hung  at  his  side,  and  expanding 
Fullv  his  brmul,  deep  chest,  he  blew  a  bhist,  that  resounded 
Wildly  and  sweet  and  far,  through  the  stOl  damp  air  of  the  evening. 
Suddenly  out  of  the  grass  the  long  white  horns  of  the  cattle 
Rose  like  flakes  of  foam  on  the  adverse  currents  of  ocean. 
Silent  a  moment  they  gazed,  then  bellowing  rushed  o'er  the  prairie, 
And  the  whole  mass  b^me  a  cloud,  a  shade  in  the  distance. 
Then,  as  the  herdsman  turned  to  the  house,  through  the  gate  of  the  garden 
Saw  he  the  forms  of  the  priest  and  the  maiden  advancing  to  meet  him. 
Suddenly  down  from  his  horse  he  sprang  in  amazement,  and  forward 
Rushed  with  extended  arms  and  exclamations  of  wonder ; 
When  they  behdd  his  face,  they  recognized  Basil  the  blacksmith. 
Hearty  his  welcome  was,  as  he  led  his  guests  to  the  earden. 
There  in  an  arbor  of  roses  with  endless  question  and  answer 
Gave  they  vent  to  their  hearts,  and  renewed  their  friendly  embraces. 
Laughing  and  weeping  by  turns,  or  sitting  silent  and  thonghtf  uL 
Thoughtful,  for  Gabriel  came  not ;  and  now  dark  doubts  and  misgtvmgp 
Stole  o'er  the  maiden's  heart ;  and  Basil,  somewhat  embarrassed. 
Broke  the  silence  and  said, "  If  you  came  by  the  Atchaf alaya, 
How  have  you  nowhere  encountered  my  Gabriel's  boat  on  the  bayous  1 
Over  Evangeline's  face  at  the  words  of  BasQ  a  shade  passed. 
Tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  said,  with  a  tremulous  accent, 
"  Gone  ?  is  Gabriel  gone  ?  "  and,  concealing  her  face  on  his  shoulder. 
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All  ha  o*erbiirdened  heart  gaye  way,  and  she  wept  and  lamented. 

Then  the  good  Basil  said,  —  and  his  voice  grew  olithe  as  he  said  it,  — 

"  Be  of  ^eood  cheer,  my  child ;  it  is  only  to-day  he  departed. 

Foolidi  Doy  !  he  has  left  me  alone  with  my  herds  and  my  horses. 

Moody  and  restless  srown,  and  tried  and  troubled,  his  spirit 

Could  no  longer  endore  the  calm  of  this  quiet  existence. 

Thinking  ever  of  thee,  uncertain  and  sorrowful  ever, 

Eyer  silent,  or  speaking  only  of  thee  and  his  troubles. 

He  at  length  had  become  so  tedious  to  men  and  to  maidens, 

Tedious  eyen  to  me,  that  at  length  I  bethought  me,  and  sent  him 

Unto  the  town  of  Adayes  to  trade  for  mules  with  the  Spaniards. 

Thence  he  will  foUow  the  Indian  trails  to  the  Ozark  Mountains, 

Hunting  for  furs  in  the  forests,  on  rivers  trapping  the  beaver. 

Therefore  be  of  good  cheer ;  we  will  follow  the  fugitive  lover  ; 

He  is  not  far  on  his  way,  and  the  Fates  and  the  streams  are  against  him. 

Up  and  away  to-morrow,  and  through  the  red  dew  of  the  morning 

We  will  follow  him  fast,  and  bring  him  back  to  his  prison." 

Then  glad  voices  were  heard,  and  up  from  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Borne  aloft  on  his  comrades'  arms,  came  Michael  the  fiddler. 
Lon^  under  Basil's  roof  had  he  lived  like  a  god  on  Olympus, 
Having  no  other  care  than  dispensing  music  to  mortals. 
Far  renowned  was  he  for  his  suver  locks  and  his  fiddle. 
"  Long  live  Michael,"  they  cried,  **  our  brave  Acadian  minstrel ! " 
As  they  bore  him  aloft  in  triumphal  procession  ;  and  straightway 
Father  Felidan  advanced  with  Evangeline,  greeting  the  old^nan 
Kindly  and  oft,  and  recalling  the  past,  wMle  Basil,  enraptured. 
Hailed  with  hilarious  joy  his  old  companions  and  gossip, 
Laoffhing  loud  and  long,  and  embracing  mothers  and  daughters. 
Much  they  marvelled  to  see  the  wealth  of  the  cidevant  blacksonith. 
All  his  domains  and  his  herds,  and  his  patriarchal  demeanor ; 
Much  they  marvelled  to  hear  his  tales  of  the  soil  and  the  climate, 
And  of  the  prairie^  whose  numberless  herds  were  Ins  who  would  take  them ; 
Each  one  thought  in  his  heart,  that  he.,  too,  would  go  and  do  likewise. 
Thus  they  ascended  the  steps,  and,  crossing  the  breezy  veranda, 
Sntered  the  hall  of  the  house,  where  alrea(^  the  supper  of  Basil 
Waited  his  late  return ;  and  they  rested  and  feasted  together. 

Over  the  joyous  feast  the  sudden  darkness  descended. 
All  was  silent  without,  and,  illuming  the  landscape  with  silver. 
Fair  rose  the  dewy  moon  and  the  myriad  stars  ;  but  within  doors. 
Brighter  than  these,  shone  the  faces  of  friends  in  the  glimmering  lamplight 
Then  from  his  station  aloft,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the  herdsman 
Poured  forth  his  heart  and  his  wine  together  in  endless  profusion. 
Lighting  his  pipe,  that  was  filled  with  sweet  Natchitoches  tobacco. 
Thus  he  spake  to  his  guests,  who  listened,  and  smiled  as  they  listened  :  — 
•*  Welcome  once  more,  my  friends,  who  long  have  been  friendless  and  homeless, 
Welcome  on<»  more  to  a  home,  that  is  better  perchance  than  the  old  one  ! 
Here  no  hungry  winter  congeals  our  blood  like  the  rivers ; 
Here  no  stony  ground  provokes  the  wrath  of  the  farmer. 
Smoothly  the  ploughshare  runs  through  the  soil,  as  a  keel  through  the  water- 
All  the  year  round  the  orange-groves  are  in  blossom  ;  and  grass  grows 
More  in  a  single  night  than  a  whole  Canadian  summer. 
Here,  too,  numberless  herds  run  wild  and  unclaimed  in  the  prairies  ; 
Here,  too,  lands  may  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  forests  of  timber 
With  a  few  blows  of  the  axe  are  hewn  and  framed  into  houses. 
After  your  houses  are  built,  and  your  fields  are  yellow  with  harvMto, 
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No  King  Geonre  of  England  shall  drive  you  away  from  your  homeateadB, 

Burning  your  aweUings  and  bams,  and, stealing  your  fanns  and  your  cattle.** 

Speaking  these  words,  he  blew  a  wrathful  cloud  from  his  nostrils, 

While  his  huge,  brown  hand  came  thundering  down  on  the  table, 

So  that  the  guests  all  started  :  and  Father  Felician,  astounded. 

Suddenly  paused,  with  a  pinch  of  snuff  half-way  to  his  nostrils. 

But  the  brave  Basil  resumed,  and  his  words  were  milder  and  gayer:  — 

"  Only  beware  of  the  fever,  my  friends,  beware  of  the  fever  ! 

For  it  is  not  like  that  of  our  cold  Acadian  climate. 

Cured  by  wearing  a  spider  hung  roimd  one's  neck  in  a  nutshell  1  *' 

Then  there  were  voices  heard  at  the  door,  and  footsteps  approaching 

Sounded  upon  the  stairs  and  the  floor  of  the  breezy  veranda. 

It  was  the  neighboring  Creoles  and  small  Acadian  planters. 

Who  had  been  summoned  all  to  the  house  of  Basil  the  Herdsman. 

Merry  the  meeting  was  of  ancient  comrades  and  neighbors : 

Friend  clasped  friend  in  his  arms ;  and  they  who  before  were  as  strangers, 

Meeting  in  exile,  became  straightway  as  friends  to  each  other. 

Drawn  by  the  gentle  bond  of  a  common  country  together. 

But  in  the  neighboring  hall  a  strain  of  music,  proceeding 

From  the  accordant  strings  of  MichaeFs  melodious  fiddle. 

Broke  up  all  further  speech.     Away,  like  children  delighted. 

All  thincs  foraotten  beside,  they  gave  themselves  to  the  maddening 

Whirl  of  the  dizzv  dance,  as  it  swept  and  swayed  to  the  music. 

Dreamlike,  with  beaming  eyes  and  the  rush  of  fluttering  garments. 

Meanwhile,  apart,  «t  the  head  of  the  hall,  the  priest  and  the  herdsman 
Sat,  conversing  together  of  past  and  present  and  future  ; 
While  Evangeline  stood  like  one  entranced,  for  within  her 
Olden  memories  rose,  and  loud  in  the  midst  of  the  music 
Heard  she  the  sound  of  the  sea,  and  an  irrepressible  sadness 
Came  o*er  her  heart,  and  unseen  she  stole  forth  into  the  garden. 
Beautiful  was  the  night.     Behind  the  black  wall  of  the  forest, 
Tipping  its  summit  with  silver,  arose  the  moon.     On  the  river 
Feir  here  and  there  through  the  branches  a  tremulous  ^leam  of  the  moonli^t, 
Like  the  sweet  thoughts  of  love  on  a  darkened  and  devious  spirit. 
Nearer  and  round  about  her,  the  manifold  flowers  of  the  garden 
Poured  out  their  souls  in  odors,  that  were  their  prayers  and  confessions 
Unto  the  night,  as  it  went  its  way,  like  a  silent  Carthusian. 
Fuller  of  fragrance  than  they,  and  as  heavy  with  shadows  and  nicht-dews, 
Hung  the  heart  of  the  maiden.     The  calm  and  the  magical  moonlight 
Seemed  to  inundate  her  soul  with  indefinable  longings. 
As,  through  the  garden  gate,  and  beneath  the  shade  of  the  oak-trees, 
Passed  she  along  the  path  to  the  edge  of  the  measureless  prairie. 
Silent  it  lay,  with  a  silvery  haze  upon  it,  and  fire-flies 
Gleaming  and  floating  away  in  mingled  and  infinite  numbers. 
Over  her  head  the  stars,  the  thoughts  of  God  in  the  heavens. 
Shone  on  the  eyes  of  man,  who  had  ceased  to  marvel  and  worship,    § 
Save  when  a  blazing  comet  was  se^n  on  the  walls  of  that  temple. 
As  if  a  hand  had  appeared  and  written  upon  them,  *'  Upharsm.*' 
And  the  soul  of  the  maiden,  between  the  stars  and  the  nre-flies, 
Wandered  alone,  and  she  cried,  **  0  Gabriel  !  0  my  beloved  ! 
Art  thou  so  near  unto  me,  and  yet  I  cannot  behold  thee  ? 
Art  thou  so  near  unto  me,  and  yet  thy  voice  does  not  reach  me  ? 
Ah  I  how  often  thy  feet  have  trod  this  path  to  the  prairie  ! 
Ah  !  how  often  thine  eyes  have  looked  on  the  woodlands  around  me  ! 
Ah  !  how  often  beneath  this  oak,  returning  from  labor. 
Thou  hast  lain  down  to  rest,  and  to  dream  of  me  in  thy  slumbers  * 
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When  sbftll  these  eyes  behold,  these  arms  be  folded  about  thee  ? " 

Load  and  sudden  and  near  the  note  of  a  whippoorwill  sounded 

Like  a  flute  in  the  woods ;  and  anon,  through  the  neighboring  thickets, 

Farther  and  farther  away  it  floated  and  dropped  into  silence. 

"  Patience  ! "  whispered  the  oaks  from  oracular  cayems  of  darkness : 

And,  from  the  moonlit  meadow,  a  sigh  responded,  *'  To-morrow  !  ** 

Bright  rose  the  sun  next  day  ;  and  all  the  flowers  of  the  garden 
Bathed  his  shining  feet  with  their  tears,  and  anointed  his  tresses 
With  the  delicious  balm  that  they  bore  in  their  yases  of  crystal. 
"  Farewell !  *'  said  the  priest,  as  he  stood  at  the  shadowy  threshold  ; 
"  See  that  you  brmg  us  the  Prodigal  Son  from  his  fasting  and  famine. 
And,  too,  the  Foolish  Viigin,  who  slept  when  the  bridegroom  was  coming.'* 
"  Farewcdl ! "  answered  the  maiden,  and,  smiling,  with  Basil  descended 
Down  to  the  riyer*s  brink,  where  the  boatmen  already  were  waiting. 
Thus  beginning  their  journey  with  morning,  and  sunshine,  and  glfl^ess, 
Swiftly  they  fmlowed  the  flight  of  him  who  was  speeding  before  them, 
Blown  by  the  blast  of  fate  like  a  dead  leaf  oyer  the  desert. 
Not  that  day,  nor  the  next,  nor  yet  the  day  that  succeeded. 
Found  they  trace  of  his  course,  in  lake  or  forest  or  river, 
Ncr,  after  many  days,  had  they  found  him  ;  but  yague  and  uncertain 
Rumors  alone  were  their  guides  through  a  wild  and  desolate  country  ; 
1^  ftt  the  little  inn  of  the  Spanish  town  of  Adayes, 
Weary  and  worn,  they  alighted,  and  learned  from  the  garrulous  landlord. 
That  on  the  day  before,  with  horses  and  guides  and  companions, 
Oabriel  left  the  yillage,  and  took  the  road  of  the  prairies. 

IV. 

Fak  in  the  West  there  lies  a  desert  land,  where  the  mountains 
lift,  through  perpetual  snows,  their  lofty  and  luminous  summits. 
Down  from  their  jagged,  deep  rayines,  where  the  goige,  like  a  gateway, 
Opens  a  passage  moe  to  the  wheels  of  the  emigrant's  wagon. 
Westward  the  Oregon  flows  and  the  Walleway  and  Owyhee. 
Eastward,  with  devious  course,  among  the  Wind-river  Mountains, 
Through  the  Sweet-water  Valley  precipitate  leans  the  Nebraska ; 
And  to  the  south,  from  Fontaine-aui-bbut  and  tne  Spanish  sierras. 
Fretted  with  sands  and  rocks,  and  swept  by  the  wind  of  the  desert, 
Numberless  torrents,  with  ceaseless  sound,  descend  to  the  ocean, 
like  the  great  chords  of  a  harp,  in  loud  and  solemn  vibrations. 
Spreading  between  these  streams  are  the  wondrous,  b^ntiful  prairies. 
Billowy  bays  of  grass  ever  rolling  in  shadow  and  sunshine, 
Bright  witn  luxuriant  clusters  of  roses  and  purple  amorphas. 
Over  them  wandered  the  buffalo  herds,  and  the  elk  and  the  roebuck  ; 
Over  them  wandered  the  wolves,  and  herds  of  riderless  horses  ; 
Fires  that  blast  and  blight,  and  winds  that  are  weary  with  travel ; 
Over  them  wander  the  scattered  tribes  of  Ishmael's  children. 
Staining  the  desert  with  blood  ;  and  above  their  terrible  war-trails 
Circles  and  sails  aloft,  on  pinions  majestic,  the  vulture, 
like  the  implacable  soul  of  a  chieftain  slaughtered  in  battle, 
Bt  inyirible  stairs  ascending  and  scaling  the  heavens. 
Here  and  there  rise  smokes  from  the  camps  of  these  savage  marauders  ; 
Here  and  there  rise  groves  from  the  margins  of  swift-running  rivers ; 
And  the  grim,  taciturn  bear,  the  anchorite  monk  of  the  desert. 
Climbs  down  their  dark  ravines  to  dig  for  roots  by  the  brook-side, 
And  oyer  all  is  the  sky,  the  clear  and  crystalline  heaven, 
like  the  protecting  hand  of  God  inverted  above  them. 
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Into  this  wonderftd  land,  at  the  baae  of  the  Ozark  Monntdnt, 
Gabriel  far  had  entered,  with  bnnters  and  trappers  behind  him. 
Day  after  day,  with  their  Indian  guides,  the  maiden  and  Basil 
Followed  his  flying  steps,  and  thought  each  day  to  overtake  him. 
Sometimes  they  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  the  smoke  of  his  camp-fire 
Rise  in  the  morning  air  from  the  distant  plain  ;  but  at  nightfall. 
When  they  had  reached  the  place,  they  found  only  embers  and  ashes. 
And,  though  their  hearts  were  sad  at  tunes  and  their  bodies  were  weavy, 
Hope  still  guided  them  on,  as  the  magic  Fata  Montana 
Showed  them  her  lakes  of  light,  that  retreated  and  yanished  before  tfaera. 

Once,  as  they  sat  by  their  evening  fire,  there  silently  entered 
Into  the  little  camp  an  Indian  woman,  whose  features 
Wore  deep  traces  of  sorrow,  and  patience  as  great  as  her  sorrow. 
She  was  a  Shawnee  woman  returning  home  to  her  people. 
From  the  far-off  hunting-grounds  of  the  cruel  Camanches, 
Where  her  Canadian  husband,  a  Ooureur-des-Bois,  had  been  murdered. 
Touched  were  their  hearts  at  her  story,  and  warmest  and  friendliest  welcome 
Gaye  they,  with  words  of  cheer,  and  she  sat  and  feasted  among  them 
On  the  buffalo-meat  and  the  venison  cooked  on  the  embers. 
But  when  their  meal  was  done,  and  Basil  and  all  his  companions. 
Worn  with  the  long  day*s  march  and  the  chase  of  the  deer  and  the  bison. 
Stretched  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  slept  where  the  quivering  fire-light 
Flashed  on  their  swarthy  cheeks,  and  their  forms  wrapped  up  in  their  blankets 
Then  at  the  door  of  Evangeline's  tent  she  sat  and  repeated 
Slowly,  with  soft,  low  voice,  and  the  charm  of  her  Indian  accent, 
All  the  tale  of  her  love,  with  its  pleasures,  and  pains,  and  reverses. 
Much  Evangeline  wept  at  the  tale,  and  to  know  that  another 
Hapless  heart  like  her  own  had  loved  and  had  been  disappointed. 
Moved  to  the  depths  of  her  soul  by  pity  and  woman's  compassion, 
Yet  in  her  sorrow  pleased  that  one  who  had  suffered  was  near  her. 
She  in  turn  related  her  love  and  all  its  disasters. 
Mute  with  wonder  the  Shawnee  sat,  and  when  she  had  ended 
Still  was  mute  ;  but  at  length,  as  if  a  mysterious  horror 
Passed  through  her  brain,  she  spake,  and  repeated  the  tale  of  the  Mowis  ; 
Mowis,  the  bridegroom  of  snow,  who  won  and  wedded  a  maiden, 
But,  when  the  morning  came,  arose  and  passed  from  the  wigwam, 
Fading  and  melting  away  and  dissolving  into  the  sunshine, 
Till  she  beheld  him  no  more,  though  she  followed  far  into  the  forest. 
Then,  in  those  sweet,  low  tones,  that  seemed  like  a  weird  incantation. 
Told  she  the  tale  of  the  fair  Lilinau,  who  was  wooed  by  a  phantom, 
That,  through  the  pines  o'er  her  father's  lodge,  in  the  hush  of  the  twilight. 
Breathed  like  the  evening  wind,  and  whispered  love  to  the  maiden. 
Till  she  followed  his  green  and  waving  plume  through  the  forest. 
And  nevermore  returned,  nor  was  seen  again  by  her  people.  , 

Silent  with  wonder  and  strange  surprise,  Evangeline  listened  '- 

To  the  soft  flow  of  her  magic^  words,  tUl  the  region  around  her 
Seemed  like  enchanted  ground,  and  her  swarthy  guest  the  enchantress. 
Slowly  over  the  tops  of  the  Ozark  Mountains  the  moon  rose, 
Lighting  the  little  tent,  and  with  a  mysterious  splendor 
Touching  the  sombre  leaves,  and  embracing  and  filling  the  woodland. 
With  a  oelicious  sound  the  brook  rushed  by,  and  the  oranches 
Swayed  and  sighed  overhead  in  scarcely  audible  whispers. 
Filled  with  the  thoughts  of  love  was  Evangeline's  heart,  but  a  secret. 
Subtile  sense  crept  in  of  pain  and  indefinite  terror. 
As  the  cold,  poisonous  snake  creeps  into  the  nest  of  the  swallow. 
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It  was  no  earthly  fear.     A  breath  from  the  re^on  of  spirits 

Seemed  to  float  in  the  air  of  night ;  and  she  telt  for  a  moment 

'Hiat,  like  Uie  Indian  maid,  she,  too,  was  pursuing  a  phantom. 

With  thii  thought  she  slept,  and  the  fear  and  the  phantom  had  vanished. 

Earlj  upon  the  morrow  the  march  was  resumed ;  and  the  Shawnee 
Said,  as  they  journeyed  along,  *'  On  the  western  slone  of  these  mountains 
Dwells  in  his  little  village  the  Black  Robe  chief  of  the  Mission. 
Much  he  teaches  the  people,  and  tells  them  of  Mary  and  Jesus ; 
Loud  laugh  their  hearts  with  joy,  and  weep  with  pain,  as  they  hear  him." 
Then,  with  a  sudden  and  secret  emotion,  Evangeline  answered, 
"  Let  us  go  to  the  Mission,  for  there  eood  tidings  await  us  ! " 
Thither  tney  turned  their  steeds  ;  and  behind  a  spur  of  the  mountains, 
Just  as  the  sun  went  down,  they  heard  a  murmur  of  voices. 
And  in  a  meadow  green  and  broad,  by  the  bank  of  a  river. 
Saw  the  tents  of  the  Christians,  the  tents  of  the  Jesuit  Mission. 
Under  a  towering  oak,  that  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  village. 
Knelt  the  Black  Robe  chief  with  his  children.     A  crucifix  fastened 
High  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  overshadowed  by  ^pevines. 
Looked  with  its  agonized  face  on  the  multitude  kneelmg  beneath  it. 
This  was  their  rural  chapel.     Aloft,  through  the  intricate  arches 
Of  its  aerial  roof,  arose  tne  chant  of  their  vespers, 
Ifitigling  its  notes  with  the  soft  susurrus  and  sighs  of  the  branches. 
Silent,  with  heads  uncovered,  the  travellers,  nearer  approaching. 
Knelt  on  the  swarded  floor,  and  joined  in  the  evening  devotions. 
But  when  the  service  was  done,  and  the  benediction  nad  fallen 
Forth  frcmi  the  hands  of  the  priest,  like  seed  from  the  hands  of  the  sower, 
Slowly  the  reverend  man  advanced  to  the  strangers,  and  bade  them 
Welcome  ;  and  when  they  replied,  he  smiled  with  benignant  expression. 
Hearing  the  homelike  sounds  of  his  mother-tongue  in  tne  forest. 
And,  with  words  of  kindness,  conducted  them  into  his  wigwam. 
There  upon  mats  and  skins  they  reposed,  and  on  cakes  of  the  maize-ear 
Feasted,  and  slaked  their  thirst  from  the  water-gourd  of  the  teacher. 
Soon  was  their  story  told ;  and  the  priest  with  solemnity  answered :  — 
"  Not  six  suns  have  risen  and  set  since  Gabriel,  seated 
On  this  mat  by  my  side,  where  now  the  maiden  reposes, 
Told  me  this  same  sad  tale  ;  then  arose  and  continued  his  journey  ! " 
Soft  was  the  voice  of  the  priest,  and  he  spake  with  an  accent  of  kindness ; 
But  on  Evangeline's  heart  fell  his  words  as  in  winter  the  snow-flakes 
Fall  into  some  lone  nest  from  which  the  birds  have  departed. 
"  Far  to  the  north  he  has  ^ne,"  continued  the  priest ;  **  but  in  autumn, 
When  the  chase  is  done,  will  return  again  to  the  Mission." 
Then  Evangeline  said,  and  her  voice  was  meek  and  submissive, 
•*  Let  me  remain  with  thee,  for  my  soul  is  sad  and  afflicted. " 
So  seemed  it  wise  and  well  unto  ul ;  and  betimes  on  the  morrow. 
Mounting  his  Mexican  steed,  with  his  Indian  guides  and  companions, 
Homeward  Basil  returned,  and  Evangeline  stayed  at  the  Mission. 

Slowly,  slowly,  slowly  the  days  succeeded  each  other,  — 
Days  and  weeks  and  months ;  and  the  fields  of  maize  that  were  springing 
Green  from  the  ground  when  a  stranger  she  came,  now  waving  above  ner, 
lifted  their  slender  shafts,  wii;h  leaves  interlacing,  and  forming 
Cloisters  for  mendicant  crows  and  granaries  pillaged  by  squirrels. 
Then  in  the  golden  weather  the  maize  wa.s  husked,  and  the  maidens 
Blushed  at  each  blood-red  ear,  for  that  betokened  a  lover. 
But  at  the  crooked  laughed,  and  called  it  a  thief  in  the  corn-field. 
Even  the  blood-red  ear  to  Evangeline  brought  not  her  lover. 
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**  Patience  ! "  the  priest  would  say ;  *  *  have  faith,  and  thy  prayer  will  be  answered  \ 

Look  at  this  vigorous  plant  that  lifts  its  head  from  the  m^ow, 

See  how  its  leaves  are  turned  to  the  north,  as  true  as  the  magnet ; 

This  is  the  compass-flower,  that  the  finger  of  God  has  planted 

Here  in  the  houseless  wild,  to  direct  the  traveller's  journey 

Over  the  sea-like,  pathless,  limitless  waste  of  the  desert 

Such  in  the  soul  of  man  is  faith.    The  blossoms  of  passion. 

Gay  and  luxuriant  flowers,  are  brighter  and  fuller  of  frasrance, 

^But  they  beguile  us,  and  lead  us  astray,  and  their  odor  is  deadly. 

Only  this  humble  plant  can  guide  us  here,  and  hereafter 

Crown  us  with  asphodel  flowers,  that  are  wet  with  the  dews  of  nepenthe." 

So  came  the  autumn,  and  passed,  and  the  winter,  —  yet  Gabriel  came  not ; 
Blossomed  the  opening  spring,  and  the  notes  of  the  robin  and  bluebird 
Sounded  sweet  upon  wold  and  in  wood,  yet  Gabrid  came  not. 
But  on  the  breath  of  the  summer  winds  a  rumor  was  wafted 
Sweeter  than  song  of  bird,  or  hue  or  odor  of  blossom. 
Far  to  the  north  and  east,  it  said,  in  the  Michigan  forests, 
Gabriel  had  his  lodge  by  the  banks  of  the  Sacinaw  River. 
And,  with  retuminfi;  guides,  that  sought  the  Takes  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Saving  a  sad  farewell,  Evangeline  went  from  the  Mission. 
When  over  weanr  ways,  by  long  and  perilous  marches. 
She  had  attained  at  leiith  the  depths  of  the  Michigan  forests. 
Found  she  the  hunter's  lodge  deserted  and  fallen  to  ruin  ! 

Thus  did  the  long  sad  years  glide  on,  and  in  seasons  and  places 
Divers  and  distant  lar  was  seen  the  wandering  maiden  ; — 
Now  in  the  Tents  of  Grace  of  the  meek  Moravian  Missions, 
Now  in  the  noi^  camps  and  the  battle-fields  of  the  army. 
Now  in  secluded  hamlets,  in  towns  and  populous  cities. 
Like  a  phantom  she  came,  and  passed  away  unremembered. 
Fair  was  she  and  young,  when  m  hope  began  the  long  journey  ; 
Faded  was  she  and  old,  when  in  disappointment  it  ended. 
Each  succeeding  year  stole  something  away  from  her  beauty. 
Leaving  behind  it,  broader  and  deeper,  the  gloom  and  the  shadow. 
Then  l£ere  appeared  and  spread  faint  streaks  of  gray  o'er  her  forehead, 
Dawn  of  another  life,  that  broke  o'er  her  earthlv  norizon, 
As  in  the  eastern  sky  the  first  faint  streaks  of  the  morning. 

V. 

Ik  that  delightful  land  which  is  washed  by  the  Delaware's  waters, 
Guarding  in  sylvan  shades  the  name  of  Penn  the  apostle. 
Stands  on  the  banks  of  its  beautiful  stream  the  city  he  founded. 
.  There  all  the  air  is  balm,  and  the  peach  is  the  emblem  of  beauty. 
And  the  streets  still  re-echo  the  names  of  the  trees  of  the  forest, 
As  if  they  fain  would  appease  the  Dryads  whose  haunts  they  molested. 
There  from  the  troubled  sea  had  Evangeline  landed,  an  exile, 
Finding  among  the  children  of  Penn  a  home  and  a  country. 
There  old  Rene  Leblanc  had  died  ;  and  when  he  departed. 
Saw  at  his  side  only  one  of  all  his  hundred  descendants. 
Something  at  least  there  was  in  the  friendly  streets  of  the  city, 
Something  that  spake  to  her  heart,  and  made  her  no  longer  a  stranger ; 
And  her  ear  was  pleased  with  the  Thee  and  Thou  of  the  Quakers, 
For  it  recalled  the  past,  the  old  Acadian  country. 
Where  all  men  were  equal,  and  all  were  brothers  and  sisters. 
60,  when  the  friiitless  search,  the  disappointed  endeavor, 
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Ended«  to  recommence  no  more  upon  earth,  uncomplaining, 

Thither,  as  leaves  to  the  %ht,  were  turned  her  thoughts  and  her  footsteps 

As  ftt>m  a  mountain's  top  the  rainy  mists  of  the  morning 

Roll  awaj,  and  afar  we  behold  the  landscape  below  us, 

Sun-illumined,  with  shining  rivers  and  cities  and  hamlets. 

So  fell  the  mists  from  her  mind,  and  she  saw  the  world  far  below  her, 

Dark  no  longer,  but  all  illumined  with  love  ;  and  the  pathway 

Which  she  had  climbed  so  far,  lying  smooth  and  fair  in  the  mstance. 

Gabriel  was  not  forgotten.     Within  her  heart  was  his  image, 

Clothed  in  the  beauty  of  love  and  vouth,  as  last  she  beheld  him, 

Chdy  more  beautiful  made  by  his  deathlike  silence  and  absence. 

Into  her  thoughts  of  him  time  entered  not,  for  it  was  not. 

Over  him  years  had  no  power ;  he  was  not  changed,  but  transfigured  ; 

He  had  become  to  her  heart  as  one  who  is  dead,  and  not  absent ; 

Patience  and  abnegation  of  self,  and  devotion  to  others. 

This  was  the  lesson  a  life  of  trial  and  sorrow  had  taught  her. 

So  was  her  love  diffused,  but,  like  to  some  odorous  spices, 

Suffered  no  waste  nor  loss,  though  filling  the  air  with  aroma. 

Other  hope  had  she  none,  nor  wish  in  life,  but  to  follow 

SCeekly,  with  reverent  steps,  the  sacred  feet  of  her  Saviour. 

Thus  many  years  she  lived  as  a  Sister  of  Mercy  ;  frequenting 

Lonely  and  wretched  roofs  in  the  crowded  lanes  of  the  city, 

Where  distress  and  want  concealed  themselves  from  the  sunlight, 

Where  disease  and  sorrow  in  garrets  languished  neglected. 

Ni^t  after  night,  when  the  world  was  asleep,  as  the  watchman  repeated 

Load,  through  the  gusty  streets,  that  all  was  well  in  the  city. 

High  at  some  lonelv  window  he  saw  the  light  of  her  taper. 

Day  after  day,  in  the  gny  of  the  dawn,  as  slow  througn  the  suburbs 

Plodded  the  German  farmer,  with  flowers  and  fruits  for  the  market. 

Met  he  that  meek,  pale  face,  returning  home  from  its  watchings. 

Then  it  came  to  pass  that  a  pestilence  fell  on  the  city, 
Preeaged  by  wondrous  signs,  and  mostly  by  flocks  of  wild  pigeons, 
Darkening  the  sun  in  their  flight,  with  naught  in  their  craws  but  an  aconL 
And,  as  the  tides  of  the  sea  anse  in  the  month  of  September, 
Flooding  some  silver  stream,  till  it  spreads  to  a  lake  in  the  meadow. 
So  death  flooded  life,  and,  overflowing  its  natural  margin, 
Spread  to  a  brackish  lake,  the  silver  stream  of  existence. 
Wealth  had  no  power  to  bribe,  nor  beauty  to  charm,  the  oppressor  ; 
But  all  perishea  alike  beneath  the  scourge  of  his  anger  ;  — 
Only,  alas  !  the  poor,  who  had  neither  friends  nor  attendants, 
Crept  away  to  die  in  the  almshouse,  home  of  the  homeless. 
Then  in  the  suburbs  it  stood,  in  the  midst  of  meadows  and  woodlands  ; 
Now  the  city  sui-rounds  it ;  but  still,  with  its  gateway  and  wicket 
Meek,  in  the  midst  of  splendor,  its  humble  walls  seem  to  echo 
Softly  the  words  of  the  Lord  :  — **  The  poor  ye  always  have  with  you." 
Thither,  by  night  and  by  day,  came  the  Sister  of  Mercy.     The  dying 
Looked  up  into  her  face,  and  thought,  indeed,  to  behold  there 
Gleams  of  celestial  light  encircle  her  forehead  with  splendor, 
Such  as  the  artist  paints  o'er  the  brows  of  saints  and  apostles, 
Or  such  as  hangs  by  night  o'er  a  city  seen  at  a  distance. 
Unto  their  eyes  it  seemed  the  lamps  of  the  city  celestial, 
Into  whose  shining  gates  erelong  their  spirits  would  enter. 

Thus,  on  a  Sabbath  mom,  through  the  streets,  deserted  and  silent. 
Wending  her  quiet  way,  she  entered  the  door  of  the  almshouse. 
Sweet  on  the  summer  air  was  the  odor  of  flowers  in  the  garden  ; 
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And  she  paoaed  on  her  way  to  gather  the  fairest  among  them, 

lliat  the  dying  once  more  mi^ht  rejoice  in  their  fragrance  and  beauty. 

Then,  as  she  mounted  the  stairs  to  the  corridors,  cooled  by  the  east-wind. 

Distant  and  soft  on  her  ear  fell  the  chimes  from  the  belfry  of  Christ  Church, 

While,  intermingled  with  these,  across  the  meadows  were  wafted 

Sounds  of  psalms,  that  were  sang  by  the  Swedes  in  their  church  at  Wicaco. 

Soft  as  descending  wings  fell  the  calm  of  the  hour  on  her  spirit ; 

Something  within  her  said,  '*  At  length  thy  trials  are  ended"  ; 

And,  with  light  in  her  looks,  she  entered  the  chambers  of  sickness. 

Noiselessly  moved  about  the  assiduous,  careful  attendants, 

Moistening  the  feverish  lip,  and  the  aching  brow,  and  in  ulence 

Closing  the  sightless  eyes  of  the  dead,  and  concealing  their  faces, 

Where  on  their  pallets  they  lay,  like  drifts  of  snow  bv  the  roadside. 

If  any  a  languid  head,  upraisca  as  £vanffeline  entered, 

Turned  on  its  pillow  of  pain  to  ^e  whue  she  passed,  for  her  presence 

Fell  on  their  hearts  like  a  ray  ot  the  sun  on  the  walls  of  a  prison. 

A.nd,  as  she  looked  around,  she  saw  how  Death,  the  consoler. 

Laying  his  hand  upon  man^  a  heart,  had  healed  it  forever. 

Himy  familiar  forms  had  disappeared  in  the  night  time ; 

Vacant  their  places  were,  or  filled  already  by  strangers. 

Suddenly,  as  if  arrested  by  fear  or  a  feeling  of  wonder, 
Still  she  stood,  with  her  colorless  lips  apart,  while  a  shudder 
Ran  through  her  frame,  and,  foi^otten,  the  flowerets  dropped  from  her  fingers. 
And  from  ner  eyes  and  cheeks  the  light  and  bloom  of  the  morning. 
Then  there  escaped  from  her  lips  a  cry  of  such  terrible  anguish, 
That  the  dying  neard  it,  and  started  up  from  their  pillows. 
On  the  pallet  before  her  was  stretched  the  form  of  an  old  man. 
Long,  and  thin,  and  gray  were  the  locks  that  shaded  his  temples  ; 
But,  as  he  lay  in  the  morning  light,  his  face  for  a  moment 
Seemed  to  assume  once  more  the  forms  of  its  earlier  manhood  ; 
So  are  wont  to  be  changed  the  faces  of  those  who  are  dying. 
Hot  and  red  on  his  lips  still  burned  the  flush  of  the  fever. 
As  if  life,  like  the  Hebrew,  with  blood  had  besprinkled  its  portals, 
That  the  Angel  of  Death  might  see  the  sign,  and  pass  over. 
Motionless,  senseless,  dpng,  he  lay,  and  his  spirit  exhausted 
Seemed  to  be  sinking  down  through  infinite  depths  in  the  darkness. 
Darkness  of  slumber  and  death,  forever  sinking  and  sinking. 
Then  through  those  realms  of  shade,  in  multiplied  reverberations. 
Heard  he  that  cry  of  pain,  and  through  the  hush  that  succeeded 
Whispered  a  gentle  voice,  in  accents  tender  and  saint-like, 
**  Gabriel !  O  my  beloved  !  "  and  died  away  into  silence, 
fhen  he  beheld,  in  a  dream,  once  more  the  home  of  his  childhood  ; 
-Green  Acadian  meadows,  with  sylvan  rivers  among  them. 
Village,  and  mountain,  and  woodlands  ;  and,  walkinjj  under  their  shadow. 
As  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  Evangeline  rose  in  his  vision. 
Tears  came  into  his  eyes  ;  and  as  slowly  he  lifted  his  eyelids, 
Vanished  the  vision  away,  but  Evangeline  knelt  by  his  bedside. 
Vainly  he  strove  to  whisper  her  name,  for  the  accents  unuttered 
Died  on  his  lips,  and  their  motion  revealed  what  his  tongue  would  have  spoken. 
Vainly  he  strove  to  rise  ;  and  Evangeline,  kneeling  beside  him. 
Kissed  his  dying  lips,  and  laid  his  head  on  her  bosom. 
Sweet  was  the  light  of  his  eyes  ;  but  it  suddenly  sank  into  darkness. 
As  when  a  lamp  is  blown  out  by  a  gust  of  wind  at  a  casement. 

All  was  ended  now,  the  hope,  and  the  fear,  and  the  sorrow, 
k\\  the  aching  of  heart,  the  restless,  unsatisfied  longing, 
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All  the  dolly  deep  pain,  and  constant  anguish  of  patience  ! 
And,  as  she  pressed  once  more  the  lifeless  head  to  her  bosom, 
Meekly  ^e  bowed  her  own,  and  moimared,  **  Father,  I  thank  thee  I " 


Still  stands  the  forest  primeval ;  but  far  away  from  its  shadow, 
8ide  by  side,  in  their  nameless  craves,  the  lovers  are  sleeping. 
Under  the  humble  waUs  of  the  little  Catholic  churchyara, 
In  the  heart  of  the  city,  they  lie,  unknown  and  unnoticed. 
Daily  the  tides  of  life  go  ebbing  and  flowing  beside  them. 
Thousands  of  throbbing  hearts,  where  theirs  are  at  rest  and  forever. 
Thousands  of  aching  brains,  where  theirs  no  longer  are  busy, 
Thonsands  of  toiling  hands,  where  theirs  have  ceased  from  their  labors. 
Thousands  of  weary  feet,  where  theirs  have  completed  their  journey  ! 

Still  stands  the  forest  primeval ;  but  under  the  shade  of  its  branches 
BweUa  another  race,  with  other  customs  and  language.  ^ 
Only  along  the  shore  of  the  mournful  and  mis^  Atlantic 
Linger  a  few  Acadian  peasants,  whose  fathers  from  exile 
Wandered  back  to  their  native  land  to  die  in  its  bosom. 
In  the  fisherman's  cot  the  wheel  and  the  loom  ere  still  busy  ; 
ICaidens  still  wear  their  Norman  caps  and  their  kirtles  of  homespun. 
And  by  the  evening  fire  repeat  Evangeline's  story. 
While  from  its  rocky  caverns  the  deep- voiced,  neighboring  ocean 
Spaaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail  of  the  forest. 
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As  one  who,  walking  in  the  twilight 
^oom. 
Hears  round  about  him  voices  as  it 
daricens, 
And  seeing  not  the  forms  from  which 
they  come. 
Pauses  from  time  to  time,  and  turns 
and  hearkens ; 

Bo  walking   here   in   twilight,   O  my 
friends! 
I  hear  your  voices,  softened  by  the 
distance. 
And  pause,  and  turn  to  listen,  as  each 
sends 
His  words  of  friendship,  comfort,  and 
assLstance. 

if  any  thought  of  mine,  or  sung  or  told. 
Has  ever  given  delight  or  consolation, 

Ye  have  repaid  me  back  a  thousand-fold. 
By  every  friendly  sign  and  salutation. 


Thanks  for  the  sympathies  that  ye  have 
shown  ! 
Thanks  for  each  kindly  word,  each 
silent  token, 
That  teaches  me,  when  seeming  most 
alone, 
Friends  are  around  us,  though  no  word 
be  spoken. 

Kind  messages,  that  pass  from  land  to 
land; 
Kind  letters,  that  betray  the  heart's 
deep  history. 
In  which  we  feel  the   pressure  of  a 
hand, — 
One  touch  of  fire,  —  and  all  the  rest 
is  mystery  1 

The  pleasant  books,  that  silently  among 
Our  household  ti^ures  take  familiar 
places. 
And  are  to  us  as  if  a  living  tongue 
Spake  from  the  printed  leaves  or  pic* 
tured  faces  I 
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Perhaps  on  earth  I  nevor  shall  behold, 
With  eye  of  sense,  your  outwwtl  form 
and  semblance  ; 
Therefore  to  me  ye  never  will  grow  old, 
But  live  forever  young  in  my  remem- 
brance. 

J^ever  grow  old,  nor  change,  nor  pass 
away  ! 
Your  Rentle  voices  will  flow  on  forever. 
When  lue  grows  bare  and  tarnished  with 
decay. 
As  through  a  leafless  landscape  flows  a 
river. 

Not  chance  of  Inrth  or  place  has  made 
us  friends. 
Being  oftentimes  of  difierent-  tongues 
and  nations. 


But  the  endeavor  for  the  selfsame  ends, 
With  the  same  hopes,  and  fears,  and 
aspirations. 

Therefore  I  hope  to  join  your  seaside 
walk. 
Saddened,   and    mostly  silent,   with 
emotion  ; 
Not  interrupting  with  intrusive  talk 
The  grand,  msgestic  symphonies  of 
ocean. 

Therefore  I  hope,  as  no  imweloome  guest. 
At  your  warm  fireside,  when  the  lamps 
are  lighted, 
To  have  my  place  reserved  among  the 
rest. 
Nor  stand  as  one  unsought  and  unin- 
vited 1 


BY   THE    SEASIDE. 


THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  SHIP. 

'*  Build  me  straight,  0  worthy  Master  I 
Stanch  and  strong,  a  goodly  vessel, 

That  shall  laugh  at  all  cusaster, 
And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wres- 
tle ! " 

The  merchant's  word 

Delighted  the  Master  heard  ; 

For  his  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  the 

heart 
Giveth  grace  unto  every  Art 

A  quiet  smile  played  round  his  lips, 

As  the  eddies  and  dimples  of  the  tide 

Play  round  the  bows  of  ships. 

That  steadily  at  anchor  ride. 

And  with  a  voice  that  was  full  of  glee, 

He  answered,  **  Erelong  we  will  launch 

A  vessel  as  goodly,   and  strong,   and 

stanch, 
As  ever  weathered  a  wintry  sea  I " 
And  first  with  nicest  skill  and  art. 
Perfect  and  finished  in  every  part, 
A  little  model  the  Master  wrought, 
Which  should  be  to  the  laiger  plan 
What  the  child  is  to  the  man. 
Its  counterpart  in  miniature  ; 
That  with  a  hand  more  swift  and  sure 
The  greater  labor  might  be  brought 


To  answer  to  his  inward  thought. 
And  as  he  labored,  his  mind  ran  o*er 
The  various  ships  that  were  built  of  yore. 
And  above  them  all,  and  strangest  of  all 
Towered  the   Great  Hany,  crank  and 

tall. 
Whose  picture  was  han^inff  on  the  wall. 
With  bows  and  stem  raised  high  in  air. 
And  balconies  hanging  here  and  there, 
And  signal  lanterns  and  flags  afloat. 
And  eiffht  round  towers,  like  those  that 

frown 
From  some  old  castle,  looking  down 
Upon  the  drawbridge  and  the  moat. 
And  he  said  with  a  smOe,  "  Our  ship, 

wis, 
ShaU  be  of  another  form  than  this  ! " 


I 


It  was  of  another  form,  indeed  ; 
Built  for  freight,  and  yet  for  speed, 
A  b^utiful  and  gallant  craft ; 
Broad  in  the  beam,  that  the  stress  of  the 

blast. 
Pressing  down  upon  sail  and  mast. 
Might  not  the  sharp  bows  overwhelm ; 
Broad  in  the  beam,  but  sloping  aft 
With  graceful  curve  and  slow  deffrees. 
That  she  might  be  docile  to  the  helm. 
And  that  the  currents  of  parted  seas. 
Closing  behind,  with  mignty  force. 
Might  aid  and  not  impede  lier  course. 
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In  the  ship-jard  stood  the  Master, 
With  the  model  of  the  vessel. 

That  should  laugh  at  all  disaster, 
And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle ! 

Covering  many  a  rood  of  ground, 
Lay  the  timber  piled  around  ; 
Timber  of  chestnut,  and  elm,  and  oak, 
And  scattered  here  and  there,  with  these. 
The  knaned  and  crooked  cedar  knees ; 
Bron^t  from  r^ons  far  away, 
From  Pascaeoula's  sunny  bay. 
And  the  bai^  of  the  roaring  Roanoke  ! 
Ah  t  what  a  wondrous  thing  it  is 
To  note  how  many  wheels  of  toil  ^ 
One  tiiooght,  one  word,  can  set  in  mo- 
tion ! 
There 's  not  a  ship  that  sails  the  ocean. 
Bat  every  climate,  every  soil, 
Most  bring  its  tribute,  great  or  small. 
And  help  to  build  the  wooden  wall ! 

The  sun  was  rising  o*er  the  sea. 
And  long  the  level  shadows  lay, 
As  if  they,  too,  the  beams  would  be 
Of  some  great,  airy  argjosy, 
Framed  and  launched  m  a  single  day. 
That  silent  architect,  the  sun. 
Had  hewn  and  laid  them  eveiy  one. 
Ere  the  work  of  man  was  vet  Wun. 
Beside  the  Master,  when  he  spoke, 
A  youth,  against  an  anchor  leaning, 
listened^  to  catch  his  slightest  mean- 
ing. 
Only  the  long  waves,  as  they  broke 
In  ripples  on  the  pebbly  beach, 
Interrapted  the  old  man's  speech. 

Beautiful  they  were,  in  sooth. 
The  old  man  and  the  fiery  youth  ! 
The  old  man,  in  whose  busy  brain 
Many  a  ship  that  sailed  the  main 
Was  modelled  o'er  and  o'er  i^in  ;  — 
The  fiery  youth,  who  was  to  be 
The  heir  of  his  dexterity, 
The  heir  of  his  house,  and  his  daughter's 

hand. 
When  he  had  built  and  launched  from 

land 
What  the  elder  head  had  planned. 

"Thus,"  said  he,  "will  we  build  this 

shipt 
Lay  square  the  blocks  upon  the  slip, 
And  follow  well  this  plan  of  mine. 
Choose  the  timbers  with  greatest  care ; 
Of  all  that  is  unsoimd  beware ; 


For  only  what  is  sound  and  strong 
To  this  vessel  shall  belong. 
Cedar  of  Maine  and  Qeor^a  pine 
Here  together  shall  combme. 
A  goodly  frame,  and  a  goodly  fame, 
And  the  Union  be  her  name  I 
For  the  day  that  gives  her  to  the  sea 
Shall  give  my  daughter  unto  thee  !  '* 

The  Master's  word 

Enraptured  the  young  man  heard ; 

And  as  he  turned  his  face  aside. 

With  a  look  of  joy  and  a  thrill  of  pride. 

Standing  before 

Her  father's  door, 

He  saw  the  form  of  his  promised  bride. 

The  sun  shone  on  her  golden  hair. 

And  her  cheek  was  glowing  f^^  and 

fair, 
With  the  breath  of  mom  and  the  soft 

sea  air. 
Like  a  beauteous  barge  was  she, 
Still  at  rest  on  the  sandy  beach. 
Just  beyond  the  billow's  reach  ; 
But  he 
Was  the  restless,  seething,  stormy  sea ! 

Ah,  how  skilful  grows  the  hand 
That  obeyeth  Love's  command  ! 
It  is  the  heart,  and  not  the  brain, 
That  to  the  highest  doth  attain. 
And  he  who  followeth  Love's  behest 
Far  exceUeth  all  the  rest ! 

Thus  with  the  rising  of  the  sun 

Was  the  noble  task  begun. 

And  soon  throughout  the   ship-yard's 

bounds 
Were  heard  the  intermingled  sounds 
Of  axes  and  of  mallets,  plied 
With  vigorous  arms  on  every  side  ; 
Plied  so  deftly  and  so  well. 
That,  ere  the  shadows  of  evening  fell. 
The  keel  of  oak  for  a  noble  ship, 
Scwfed  and  bolted,  straight  and  strong 
Was  lying  ready,  and  stretched  along 
The  blocks,  well  placed  upon  the  slip. 
Happy,  thrice  happy,  every  one 
Who  sees  his  labor  well  begun,  ^ 
And  not  perplexed  and  multiplied. 
By  idly  waiting  for  time  and  tide  1 

And  when  the  hot,  long  day  was  o'er. 
The  young  man  at  the  Master's  door 
Sat  with  the  maiden  calm  and  still. 
And  within  the  poroh,  a  little  more 
Removed  beyond  the  evening  chill. 
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The  &ther  sat,  and  told  them  tales 
Of  wrecks  in  the  great  September  gales, 
Of  pirates  coasting  the  Spanish  Main, 
Ana  ships  that  never  came  back  again, 
The  chance  and  change  of  a  sailor's  life, 
Want  and  plenty,  rest  and  strife, 
His  roving  fancy,  like  the  wind, 
That  nothmg  can  stay  and  nothing  can 

bind. 
And  the  magic  charm  of  foreign  lands. 
With  shadows  of  palms,  and  shining 

sands, 
Where  the  tumbling  surf^ 
O'er  the  coral  reefs  of  Madagascar, 
Washes  the  feet  of  the  swarthy  Lascar, 
As  he  lies  alone  and  asleep  on  the  turf. 
And  the  trembling   maiden    held  her 

breath 
At  the  tales  of  that  awful,  pitiless  sea. 
With  all  its  terror  and  mystery. 
The  dim,  dark  sea,  so  like  unto  Death, 
That  divides  and  yet  unites  mankind ! 
And  whenever  the  old  man  paused,  a 

ffleam 
From  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  would  awhile 

illume 
The  silent  group  in  the  twilight  gloom, 
And  thoughtful  faces,  as  in  a  dr^un ; 
And  for  a  moment  one  might  mark 
What  had  been  hidden  by  the  dark. 
That  the  head  of  the  maiden  lay  at  rest. 
Tenderly,  on  the  young  man's  breast ! 

Day  by  day  the  vessel  grew. 

With    timbers    fashioned    strong   and 

true, 
Stemson  and  keelson  and  stemson-knee. 
Till,  framed  with  perfect  symmetry, 
A  skeleton  ship  rore  up  to  view  ! 
And  around  the  bows  and  along  the 

side 
The  heavy  hammers  and  mallets  plied. 
Till  after  many  a  week,  at  length. 
Wonderful  for  form  and  strength, 
Sublime  in  its  enormous  bulk, 
Loomed  aloft  the  shadowy  hulk  I 
And  around  it  columns  of  smoke,  up- 

wreatliing. 
Rose  from  the  boiling,  bubbling,  seething 
Caldron,  that  glowed. 
And  overflowed 
With  the   black  tar,   heated   for   the 

^eathinff. 
And  amid  the  clamors 
Of  clattering  hammers, 
He  who  listened  heard  now  and  then 
The  song  of  the  Master  and  his  men '  — ' 


"  Build  me  straight,  0  worthy  3£a8ter, 
Stanch  and  strong,  a  goodly  vessel. 

That  shall  laugh  at  all  msaster. 
And  with  wave  and  whirlwind  wrestle ! " 

With  oaken  brace  and  copper  band, 
Lay  the  rudder  on  the  sand. 
That,  like  a  thought,  should  have  con- 
trol 
Over  the  movement  of  the  whole ; 
And  near  it  the  anchor,  whose  giant 

hand 
Would  reach  down  and  grapple  with  the 

land. 
And  immovable  and  fast 
Hold  the  great  ship  against  the  bellow 

inff  blast ! 
And  at  the  bows  an  image  stood. 
By  a  cunning  artist  carved  in  wood. 
With  robes  oi  white,  that  far  behind 
Seemed  to  be  fluttering  in  the  wind. 
It  was  not  shaped  in  a  classic  mould. 
Not  like  a  Nyinph  or  Goddess  of  old. 
Or  Naiad  rising  from  the  water. 
But  modelled  m>m  the  Master's  daugh- 
ter ! 
On  many  a  dreary  and  misty  night, 
'T  will  be  seen  by  the  rays  of  the  signal 

light, 
Speeding  along  through  the  rain  and  the 

dark, 
Like  a  ghost  in  its  snow-white  saik. 
The  pilot  of  some  phantom  bark, 
Guioing  the  vessel,  in  its  flight, 
By  a  path  none  other  knows  aright ! 
Behold,  at  last, 
Each  tall  and  tapering  mast 
Is  swung  into  its  place  ; 
Shrouds  and  stays 
Holding  it  firm  and  fast ! 

Long  ago. 

In  the  deer-haunted  forests  of  Maine, 

When  upon  mountain  and  plain 

Lay  the  snow, 

They  fell,  —  those  lordly  pines  I 

Those  grand,  majestic  pines  ! 

'Mid  shouts  and  cheers 

The  jaded  steers. 

Panting  beneath  the  goad. 

Dragged  down  the  weary,  winding  road 

Those  captive  kin^  so  straight  and  talL 

To  be  shorn  of  their  streaming  hair. 

And,  naked  and  bare, 

To  feel  the  stress  and  che  strain 

Of  the  wind  and  the  reeling  main. 

Whose  roar 
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Would  remind  them  foreyermore 
Of  their  native  forestn  they  should  not 
see  again. 

And  ereiTwhere 
The  slender,  graceful  spars 
Poise  aloft  in  the  air, 
And  at  the  mast-head. 
White,  blue,  and  red, 
A  flag  unrolls  the  stripes  and  stars. 
Ah!  when  tiie  wanderer,  lonely,  friendless, 
In  foreign  harbors  shall  behold 
That  flag  unrolled, 
T  will  be  as  a  friendly  hand 
Stretched  out  from  his  native  land, 
Filling  his  heart  with  memories  sweet 
and  endless ! 

All  is  finished  !  and  at  length 

Has  come  the  bridal  day 

Of  beautr  and  of  stren^. 

To-day  the  vessel  shall  oe  launched  ! 

With  fleecy  dbuds  the  sky  is  blanched. 

And  o'er  the  bay. 

Slowly,  in  all  his  splendors  dight. 

The  great  sun  rises  to  behold  the  sight. 

The  ocean  old. 
Centuries  old, 

Strong  as  youth,  and  as  uncontrolled. 
Paces  restless  to  and  frx), 
Up  and  down  the  sands  of  gold. 
His  beating  heart  is  not  at  rest ; 
And  far  and  wide. 
With  ceaseless  flow. 
His  beard  of  snow 

Heaves  with  the  heaving  of  his  breast. 
He  waits  impatient  for  his  bride. 
There  she  stands. 
With  her  foot  upon  the  sands. 
Decked  With  flags  and  streamers  gay, 
In  honor  of  her  marriage  day, 
Her  snow-white  signals  fluttering,  blend- 
ing* 
Round  her  like  a  veil  descending, 
Ready  to  be 
The  bride  of  the  gray  old  sea. 

On  the  deck  another  bride 
Is  standing  by  her  lover^s  side. 
Shadows  m>m  the  flags  and  shrouds^ 
like  the  shadows  cast  by  cloudy 
Broken  by  many  a  sunny  fleck, 
Fall  around  them  on  the  deck 

The  prayer  is  said. 
The  seryice  read. 


The  joyous  bridegroom  bows  his  head ; 

And  in  tears  the  good  old  Master 

Shakes  the  brown  hand  of  his  son. 

Kisses  his  daughter's  glowing  cheek 

In  silence,  for  ne  caunot  speak, 

And  ever  faster 

Down  his  own  the  tears  begin  to  run. 

The  worthy  pastor — 

The  shepherd  of  that  wandering  flock, 

That  has  the  ocean  for  its  wold. 

That  has  the  vessel  for  its  fold. 

Leaping  ever  from  rock  to  rock  — 

Spake,  with  accents  mOd  and  clear. 

Words  of  warning,  words  of  cheer, 

But  tedious  to  the  bridegroom's  ear. 

He  knew  the  chart 

Of  the  sailor's  heart. 

All  its  pleasures  and  its  griefis, 

AU  its  shallows  and  rocky  reefs. 

All  those  secret  currents,  that  flow 

With  such  resistless  undertow. 

And  lift  and  drift,  with  terrible  foixie. 

The    will   frx)m   its  moorings    and  its 

course. 
Therefore    he    spake,    and    thus    said 

he :  — 
"  Like  unto  ships  far  ofi*  at  sea. 
Outward  or  homeward  bound,  are  we. 
Before,  behind,  and  all  around. 
Floats  and  swings  the  horizon's  bound. 
Seems  at  its  distent  rim  to  rise 
And  climb  the  crystal  wall  of  the  skies, 
And  then  again  to  turn  and  sink. 
As  if  we  could  slide   from   its    outer 

brink. 
Ah !  it  is  not  the  sea. 
It  is  not  the  sea  that  sinks  and  shelves. 
But  ourselves 
That  rock  and  rise 
With  endless  and  uneasy  motion, 
Now  touching  the  very  skies. 
Now  sinking  into  the  depths  of  ocean. 
Ah  I  if  our  souls  but  j>oise  and  swing 
like  the  compass  in  its  brazen  ring. 
Ever  level  ana  ever  true 
To  the  toil  and  the  task  we  have  to  do, 
We  shall  sail  securely,  and  safely  reach 
The  Fortunate  Isles,  on  whose  shining 

beach 
The  siffhts  we  see,  and  the  sounds  we 

near, 
Will  be  those  of  joy  and  not  of  fear  ! " 

Then  the  Master, 

With  a  cesture  of  command. 

Waved  his  hand ; 

And  at  the  word. 
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Loud  and  sudden  there  was  heard. 

All  arouqd  them  and  below. 

The  sound  of  hammers,  blow  on  blow, 

Knocking  away  the  shores,  and  spurs. 

And  see  !  she  stirs ! 

She  starts,  —  she  moves,  —  she  seems  to 

feel 
The  thrill  of  life  along  her  keel, 
And,  spumine  with  her  foot  the  sround, 
With  one  exulting,  joyous  bouna, 
She  leaps  into  the  ocean's  arms  ! 

And  lo  !  from  the  assembled  crowd 
There  rose  a  shout,  prolonged  and  loud. 
That  to  the  ocean  seemed  to  say, 
"Take  her,  O  bridegroom,  old  and  gray, 
Take  bar  to  thy  protecting  arms. 
With  all  her  youth  and  all  her  charms  ! " 

How  beautiful  she  is  !    How  fair 
She  lies  within  those  arms,  that  press 
Her  form  with  many  a  soft  caress 
Of  tenderness  and  watchftd  care  ! 
Sail  forth  into  the  sea,  0  ship  I 
Through   wind   and    wave,    right   on- 
ward steer  ! 
The  moistened  eye,  the  trembling  lip, 
Are  not  the  signs  of  doubt  or  fear. 

Sail  forth  into  the  sea  of  life, 
0  gentle,  loving,  trusting  wife, 
And  safe  from  all  adversity 
Upon  the  bosom  of  that  sea 
Thy  comings  and  thy  goings  be  ! 
For  gentleness  and  love  and  trust 
Prevail  o*er  angry  wave  and  gust ; 
And  in  the  wreck  of  noble  lives 
Something  immortal  still  survives  ! 

Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State  ! 
Sail  on,  0  Union,  strong  and  great ! 
Humanity  with  all  its  fears. 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate  ! 
We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel, 
What  Workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel, 
Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope, 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 
In  what  a  foige  and  what  a  heat 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope  ! 
Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 
*r  is  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock  ; 
T  is  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 
And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale  I 
In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest's  roar, 
In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore. 
Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea  I 


Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee, 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our 

tears. 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 
Are  all  with  thee,  —  are  all  with  thee  ! 


CHRYSAOR. 

Just  above  yon  sandy  bar. 

As  the  day  grows  fidnter  and  dimmer, 
Lonely  and  lovely,  a  single  star 

Lights  the  air  with  a  dusky  glinmier 

Into  the  ocean  faint  and  far 

Falls  the  trail  of  its  golden  splendor, 
And  the  gleam  of  that  single  star 

Is  ever  refulgent,  soft,  and  tender. 

Chrysaor,  rising  out  of  the  sea, 
Showed  thus  glorious  and  tiiius  emu- 
lous. 

Leaving  the  arms  of  GaUirrhoe, 
Forever  tender,  soft,  and  tremulous. 

Thus  o'er  the  ocean  faint  and  far 
Trailed   the   gleam    of  his  falchion 
brightly ; 

Is  it  a  God,  or  is  it  a  star 
That,  entranced,  I  gaze  on  nightly  ! 
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Ah  !  what  pleasant  visions  haunt  me 

As  I  gaze  upon  the  sea  ! 
All  the  old  romantic  legends, 

All  my  dreams,  come  back  to  me. 

Sails  of  silk  and  ropes  of  sandal. 
Such  as  gleam  in  ancient  lore  ; 

And  the  singing  of  the  sailors, 
And  the  answer  from  the  shore ! 

Most  of  all,  the  Spanish  ballad 
Haunts  me  oft,  and  tarries  long^ 

Of  the  noble  Count  Amaldos 
And  the  sailor's  mystic  song. 

like  the  long  waves  on  a  sea-beach. 
Where  the  sand  as  silver  shines, 

With  a  soft,  monotonous  cadence, 
Flow  its  unrhymed  Ijrric  lines ;  — 

Telling  how  the  Count  Amaldos, 
With  his  hawk  upon  his  hand. 

Saw  a  fair  and  stately  gaUey, 
Steering  onward  to  me  land  ;  — 
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How  he  heard  the  ancient  helmsman 
Chant  a  song  so  wild  and  dear, 

That  the  sailing  sea-bird  slowly 
P<Msed  upon  the  mast  to  hear, 

Til]  his  soul  was  full  of  longing. 
And  he  cried,  with  impulse  strongs  — 

"  Helmsman  1  for  the  love  of  heaven, 
Teach  me,  too,  that  wondrous  song  I " 

"Wouldst  thou,"  —  so  the  helmsman 
answered, 

**  Learn  the  secret  of  the  sea  ? 
Only  those  who  brave  its  dangers 

Ciomprehend  its  mystery  ! " 

In  each  sail  that  skims  the  horizon. 
In  each  landward-blowing  breeze, 

I  behold  that  stately  intlley, 
Hear  those  mournful  melodies ; 

Till  my  soul  is  full  of  longing 

For  the  secret  of  the  sea. 
And  the  heart  of  the  neat  ocean 

Sends  a  thrilling  pulse  through  me. 


TWILIGHT. 

The  twilight  is  sad  and  cloudy, 
The  wind  blows  wild  and  free, 

And  like  the  wings  of  sea-birds 
Flash  the  white  caps  of  the  sea. 

But  in  the  fisherman's  cotta^ie 
There  shines  a  niddier  light, 

And  a  little  face  at  the  window 
Peers  out  into  the  night. 

Close,  dose  it  is  yreaaed  to  the  window. 

As  if  those  childish  eves 
Were  looking  into  the  oarkness. 

To  see  some  form  arise. 

And  a  woman's  waving  shadow 

Is  passing  to  and  fro. 
Now  rising  to  the  ceiling. 

Now  bowing  and  bending  low. 

What  tale  do  the  roaring  ocean, 
And  the  night-wind,  bleak  and  wild. 

As  they  beat  at  the  crazy  casement, 
Tell  to  that  UtUe  chUd  f 

And  why  do  the  roaring  ocean. 
And  me  night-wind,  wild  and  bleak, 

As  they  beat  at  the  heart  of  the  mother, 
Drive  the  color  from  her  cheek  ? 
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Southward  with  fleet  of  ice 

Sailed  the  corsair  Death  ; 
Wild  and  fast  blew  the  blast. 

And  the  east-wind  was  his  breath. 

His  lordly  ships  of  ice 

Glisten  in  the  sun  ; 
On  each  side,  like  pennons  wide. 

Flashing  crystal  streamlets  run. 

His  saib  of  white  sea-mist 

Dripped  with  silver  rain  ; 
But  wnere  he  passed  there  were  cast 

Leaden  shadows  o'er  the  main. 

Eastward  from  Campobello 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  sailed  ; 

Three  days  or  more  seaward  he  bore. 
Then,  alas  !  the  land-wind  failed. 

Alas  !  the  land-wind  failed. 
And  ice-cold  grew  the  night ; 

And  nevermore,  on  sea  or  wore. 
Should  Sir  Humphrey  see  the  light 

He  sat  upon  the  deck. 

The  Book  was  in  his  hand  ; 
**  Do  not  fear !  Heaven  is  as  near," 

He  said, "  by  water  as  by  land  I  ** 

In  the  first  watch  of  the  night. 

Without  a  signal's  sound, 
Out  of  the  sea,  mysteriouslv, 

The  fieet  of  Death  rose  all  around. 

The  moon  and  the  evening  star 
Were  hanging  in  the  shrouds  ; 

Every  mast,  as  it  passed. 
Seemed  to  rake  the  passing  clouds. 

They  grapi>led  with  their  prize. 
At  midnight  black  and  cold  ! 

As  of  a  rock  was  the  shock  ; 
Heavily  the  ground-swell  rolled. 

Southward  throngh  day  and  dark. 
They  drift  in  close  embrace. 

With  mist  and  rain,  o'er  the  open  main ; 
Yet  there  seems  no  change  of  place. 

Southward,  forever  southward, 
Thev  drift  through  dark  and  day  ; 

And  like  a  dream,  m  the  Gulf-Stream 
Sinking,  vani^  all  away. 
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THE  LIGHTHOUSE. 

The  rocky  ledge  runs  far  into  the  sea, 
And  on  its  outer  point,  some  miles 
away, 
The  Laghthoose  lifts  its  massive  ma- 
sonry, 
A  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  of  clond  by 
day. 

Even  at  this  distance   I  can  see  the 
tides, 
Upheaving,   break  unheard  along  its 
base, 
A  speechless  wrath,  that  rises  and  sub- 
sides 
In  the  white  lip  and  tremor  of  the  face. 

And  as  the  evening  darkens,   lo  !  how 
bright. 
Through  the  deep  purple  of  the  twi- 
light air. 
Beams  forth  the  sudden  radiance  of  its 
light 
With  strange,  unearthly  splendor  in 
the  glare ! 

Not  one  alone ;    from  each  projecting 
cape 
And  perilous  reef  along  the  ocean's 
veige. 
Starts  into  life  a  dim,  gigantic  shape, 
Holding  its  lantern  o'er  the  restless 
surge. 

Like  the    great  giant    Christopher  it 
8tan& 
Upon  the  brink  of  the  tempestuous 
wave, 
Wading  far  out  among  the  rocks  and 
sands. 
The  night-o'ertaken  mariner  to  save. 

And  the  great  ships  sail  outward  and 
return. 
Bending  and  bowing  o'er  the  billowy 
swells. 
And  ever  joyful,  as  they  see  it  bum. 
They  wave  their  silent  welcomes  and 
farewells. 

They  come  forth  frxim  the  darkness,  and 
their  sails 
Gleam  for  a  moment  only  in  the  blaze. 
And  eager  faces,  as  the  light  unveils, 
Gaze  at  the  tower,  and  vanish  while 
they  gaze. 


The     mariner     remembers     when     a 
child, 
On  his  first  voyage,  he  saw  it  fietde  and 
sink ; 
And  when,  returning  from  adventures 
wild. 
He  saw  it  rise  again  o'er  ocean's  brink. 

Steadfast,  serene,  immovable,  the  same 
Year  after  year,  through  all  the  silent 
night 
Bums  on  forevermore  that  quenchless 
flame. 
Shines  on  that  inextinguishable  light  1 

It  sees  the  ocean  to  its  bosom  clasp 
The  rocks  and  sea-sand  witii  the  kiss 
of  peace; 
It  sees  the  wild  winds  lift  it  in  their 

grasPj 
And  hold  it  up,  and  shake  it  like  a 

fleece. 

The  startled  waves  leap  over  it;  the 
storm 
Smites  it  with  all  the  scouiges  of  the 
rain. 
And  steadily  against  its  solid  form 
Press  the  great  shoulders  of  the  hur^ 
ricane. 

The  sea-bird  wheeling  round  it,  with  the 
din 
Of   wings    and    winds   and   solitaiy 
cries. 
Blinded  and    maddened  by  the    light 
within, 
Dash^  himself  against  the  glare,  and 
dies. 

A  new  Prometheus,  chained  upon  the 
rock. 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  the  fire  of 
Jove, 
It  does  not  hear  the  cry,  nor  heed  the 
shock, 
But  hails  the  mariner  with  words  of 
love. 

** Sail  on  ! "  it  says,  "sail  on,  ye  stately 
ships ! 
And   with  your  floating  bridge  the 
ocean  span ; 
Be  mine  to  guard  this  light  from  all 
eclipse. 
Be  yours  to  bring  man  nearer  unto 
man  I " 


RESIONATION. 
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THE  FIRE  OF  DRIFT-WOOD. 

DKVMBEUT  FABM,  mSAK  MARBLBHBAD. 

Wb  sat  within  the  farm-house  old, 
Whoee  windows,  looking  o'er  the  bay, 

GaTo  to  the  sea-breeze,  damp  and  cold. 
An  easy  entrance,  night  and  day. 

Not  Ux  away  we  saw  the  i)ort, 

The    strange,     old-fashioned,     silent 
town, 
The  lighthouse,  the  dismantled  fort. 

The  wooden  honses,  quaint  and  brown. 

We  sat  and  talked  until  the  night, 
Descending,  filled  the  little  room  ; 

Our  Uces  faded  from  the  sight. 
Oar  Yoices  only  broke  the  gloom. 

We  spake  of  many  a  vamshed  scene. 
Of  what   we  once  had  thought  and 
said, 
Of  what  had  been,  and  might  have  been, 
And  who  was  changed,  and  who  was 
dead; 

And  all  that  fills  the  hearts  of  Mends, 
When  first  they  feel,  with  secret  pain. 

Their  lives   thenceforth  have  separate 
ends. 
And  never  can  be  one  again  ; 

The  first  slight  swerving  of  the  heart. 
That  woids  are  poweness  to  express, 


And  leave  it  still  unsaid  in  part, 
Or  say  it  in  too  great  excess. 

The  very  tones  in  which  we  spake 
Had  something  strange,  1  could  but 
mark ; 

The  leaves  of  memory  seemed  to  make 
A  mournful  rustling  in  the  dark. 

Oft  died  the  words  upon  our  lips. 
As  suddenly,  from  out  the  fire 

Built  of  the  wreck  of  stranded  ships. 
The  flames  would  leap  and  then  expire. 

And,  as  their  splendor  flashed  and 
failed. 

We  thought  of  Yrrecks  upon  the  main. 
Of  ships  dismasted,  that  were  hailed 

And  sent  no  answer  back  again. 

The  windows,  rattling  in  their  frames. 
The  ocean,  roaring  up  the  beach. 

The  gusty  blast,  the  bickering  flames. 
All  mingled  vaguely  in  our  speech ; 

Until  they  made  themselves  a  part 
Of  fancies  floating  through  the  brain^ 

The  long-lost  ventures  of  the  heart. 
That  send  no  answers  back  again. 

0  flames  that  glowed  I  0  hearts  that 
yearned  1 
They  were  indeed  too  much  akin. 
The  dim- wood  fire  without  that  burned. 
The  thoughts  that  burned  <aud  glowed 
withm. 


BY   THE    FIRESIDE. 


RESIGNATION. 

Thbrk  fi  no  flock,  however  watched  and 
tended. 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  there  I 
There  is  no  fireside,  howsoe'er  defended. 

But  has  one  vacant  chair  I 


The  air  is  full  of  farewells  to  the  dy- 
ing* 
And  moomings  for  the  dead ; 

The  heart  of  lUchel,  for  her  children 
crying. 
Will  not  be  comforted  ! 


Let  us  be  patient  I    These  severe  afflio 
tions 

Not  from  the  ground  arise, 
But  oftentimes  celestial  benedictions 

Assume  this  dark  disguise. 

We  see  but  dimly  through  the  mists  and 
vapors ; 

Amid  tnese  earthly  damps 
What  seem  to  us  but  sad,  funereal  tapera 

May  be  heaven's  distant  lamps. 

There  is  no  Death  !    What  seems  so  is 
transition ; 
This  life  of  mortal  breath 
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Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian. 
Whose  portal  we  call  Death. 

&he  is  not  dead,  —  the  child  of  our  affec- 
tion, — 
But  gone  unto  that  school 
Where  she  no  longer  needs  our  poor  pro- 
tection, 
And  Christ  himself  doth  rule. 

In  that  great  cloister's  stillness  and  se- 
clusion, 
By  guardian  angels  led. 
Safe  m>m  temptation,  safe  fix>m  sin's 

SoUution, 
ves,  whom  we  call  dead. 

Day  after  day  we  think  what  she  is  doing 
In  those  bright  realms  of  air  ; 

Year  after  year,  her  tender  steps  pursu- 
ing, 
Behold  her  grown  more  fair. 

Thus  do  we  walk  with  her,  and  keep  un- 
broken 
The  bond  which  nature  gives. 
Thinking  that  our  remembrance,  though 
unspoken, 
May  reach  her  where  she  lives. 

Not  as  a  child  shall  we  again  behold 
her; 

For  when  with  raptures  wild 
In  our  embraces  we  aJo;ain  enfold  her. 

She  will  not  be  a  child  ; 

But  a  fair  maiden,  in  her  Father's  man- 
sion, 
Clothed  with  celestial  grace ; 
And  beautiful  with  all  the  soul's  expan- 
sion 
Shall  we  behold  her  face. 

And  though  at  times  impetuous  with 
emotion 
And  anguish  long  suppressed. 
The  swelling  heart  heaves  moaning  like 
the  ocean, 
That  cannot  be  at  rest,  — 

We  will  be  patient,  and  sjBsuage  the  feel- 
ing 

We  may  not  wholly  stay  ; 
By  sQence  sanctifying,  not  concealing, 

The  grief  that  must  have  way. 


THE  BUILDEBS. 

All  are  architects  of  Fate, 
Working  in  these  walls  of  Time ; 

Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great, 
Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 

Nothing  useless  is,  or  low ; 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best ; 
And  what  seems  but  idle  show 

Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 

For  the  structure  that  we  raise,  • 
Time  is  with  materials  filled  ; 

Our  to-days  and  yesterdays 
Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build. 

Truly  shape  and  fashion  these  ; 

Leave  no  yawning  gaps  between  ; 
Think  not,  because  no  man  sees, 

Such  things  will  remain  unseen. 

In  the  elder  days  of  Art, 

BuUders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part ; 

For  the  Oods  see  everywhere. 

Let  us  do  our  work  as  well. 
Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen  ; 

Make  the  house,  where  Gods  may  dwell, 
Beautiful,  entire,  and  clean. 

Else  our  lives  are  incomplete. 
Standing  in  these  walls  of  Time, 

Broken  stairways,  where  the  feet 
Stumble  as  they  seek  to  climb. 

Build  to-day,  then,  strong  and  sure. 
With  a  firm  and  ample  oase  ; 

And  ascending  and  secure 
Shall  to-morrow  find  its  place. 

Thus  alone  can  we  attain 
To  those  turrets,  where  the  eye 

Sees  the  world  as  one  vast  plain, 
And  one  boundless  reach  of  sky. 


SAND  OF  THE  DESERT  IN   AN 
HOUR-GLASS. 

A  HANDFUL  of  red  sand,  from  the  hot 
clime 
Of  Arab  deserts  brought. 
Within  this  glass  becomes  the  spy  of 
Time, 
The  minister  of  Thought 


BIBDS  OF  PASSAGE. 
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How  many  weary  centuries  has  it  been 

About  those  deserts  blown  t 
How  many  strange  vicissitudes  has  seen, 
I        How  many  histories  known  t 

Periiaps  the  camels  of  the  Ishmaelite 
Irampled  and  passed  it  o*er, 

When  into  Egypt  from  the  patriarch's 
ai^t 
His  layorite  son  they  bore. 

Perhaps  the  feet  of  Moses,  burnt  and 
bare. 
Crushed  it  beneath  their  tread  ; 
Or  Pharaoh's  flashing  wheels  into  the  air 
t        Scattered  it  as  uiey  sped ; 

Or  Mary,  with  the  Christ  of  Nazareth 

Held  dose  in  her  caress. 
Whose  pilgrimage  of  hope  and  love  and 

Illumed  the  wilderness ; 

Or  anchorites  beneath  Engaddi's  palms 
Pacing  the  Dead  Sea  beach. 

And  smging  dow  their  old  Anneman 
psalms 
In  half-articulate  speech ; 

Or  caravans,  that  from  Bassora's  gate 

With  westward  steps  depart ; 
Or  Mecca's  pilgrims,  confident  of  Fate, 
And  resolute  in  heart  1 

These  have  passed  over  it,  or  may  have 
passed! 

Now  in  this  crystal  tower 
Imprisoned  by  some  curious  hand  at  last, 

It  counts  the  passing  hour. 


And  as  I 


these  narrow  walls  ex- 


eaze, 
pand ; 
Before  my  dreamy  eye 
Stretches  the  desert  with  its  shifting 
sand. 
Its  unimpeded  sky. 

And  borne  aloft  bv  the  sustaining  blast, 

This  little  golden  thread 
Dilates  into  a  column  hifh  and  vast, 

A  form  of  fear  and  dread. 

And  onward,  and  across  the  setting  sun. 
Across  the  boundless  plain, 

The    column   and  its  broader  shadow 
run. 
Till  thought  pursues  in  vain. 


The  vision  vanishes  1    These  walls  again 

Shut  out  the  lurid  sun. 
Shut  out  the  hot,  immeasurable  plain ; 

The  half-hour's  sand  is  run  1 


BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE. 

Black  shadows  Mi 
From  the  lindens  tall. 
That  lift  aloft  their  massive  wall 
Against  the  southern  sky ; 

And  from  the  realms 
Of  the  shadowy  elms 
A  tide-like  daftness  overwhelms 
The  fields  that  round  us  lie. 

But  the  night  is  fair. 
And  everywhere 
A  warm,  soft  vapor  fills  the  air. 
And  distant  sounds  seem  near , 

And  above,  in  the  light 
Of  the  star-lit  night. 
Swift  birds  of  passage  wing  their  flight 
Through  the  dewy  atmosphere. 

I  hear  the  beat 
Of  their  pinions  fleet, 
As  from  the  land  of  snow  and  sleet 
They  seek  a  southern  lea. 

I  hear  the  cry 
Of  their  voices  high 
Falling  dreamily  through  the  sky. 
But  their  forms  1  cannot  see. 

0,  say  not  so  I 
Those  sounds  that  flow 
In  murmurs  of  delight  and  woe 
Come  not  from  wmgs  of  birds. 

Thev  are  the  throngs 
Of  tne  poet's  songs. 

Murmurs  of  pleasures,  and  pains,  and 
wrouffs, 
The  sound  of  winged  words. 

This  is  the  cry 
Of  souls,  that  high 
On  toiling,  beating  pinions,  fly. 
Seeking  a  wanner  clime. 

From  their  distant  flight 
Through  realms  of  li^t 
It  falls  into  our  world  of  night, 
Witt  the  murmuring  sound  of  rhyme. 
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THE  OPEN  WINDOW. 

The  old  house  by  the  lindens 

Stood  silent  in  the  shade, 
And  on  the  gravelled  pathway 

The  light  and  shadow  played. 

I  saw  the  nursery  windows 

Wide  open  to  the  air ; 
But  the  faces  of  the  children, 

They  were  no  longer  there. 

The  large  Newfoundland  house-dog 
Was  standing  by  the  door  ; 

Be  looked  for  ms  little  playmates. 
Who  would  return  no  more. 

rhey  walked  not  under  the  lindens, 
They  nlayed  not  in  the  hall ; 

But  shaaow,  and  silence,  and  sadness 
Were  banging  over  all. 

The  birds  sang  in  the  branches. 
With  sweet,  familiar  tone  ; 

But  the  voices  of  the  children 
Will  be  heard  in  dreams  alone  ! 

And  the  boy  that  walked  beside  me. 

He  could  not  understand 
Why  closer  in  mine,  ah  !  closer, 

I  pressed  his  warm,  soft  hand  ! 


KING  WITLAFS   DRINKING- 
HORN. 

WiTLAF,  a  king  of  the  Saxons, 
Ere  yet  his  ]BSt  he  breathed. 

To  the  merry  monks  of  Croyland 
His  drinking-horn  bequeathed,  — 

That,  whenever  they  sat  at  their  revels, 
And  drank  from  the  golden  bowl, 

They  might  remember  the  donor. 
And  breathe  a  prayer  for  his  soul. 

80  sat  they  once  at  Christmas, 

And  bade  the  coblet  paiis ; 
In  their  beards  the  red  wine  glistened 

like  dew-drops  in  the  grass. 

They  drank  to  the  soul  of  Witlaf, 
Tney  drank  to  Christ  the  Lord, 

And  to  each  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
Who  had  preached  his  holy  word. 


They  drank  to  the  Saints  and  Martyrs 

Of  the  dismal  days  of  yore, 
And  as  soon  as  the  horn  was  empty 

They  remembered  one  Saint  more. 

And  the  reader  droned  from  the  pulpit, 
Like  the  murmur  of  many  bees. 

The  legend  of  good  Saint  Guthlac, 
And  Saint  Basil's  homilies ; 

Till  the  great  bells  of  the  convent, 
From  their  prison  in  the  tower, 

Guthlac  and  Bartholomsus, 
Proclaimed  the  midnight  hour. 

And  the  Yule-log  cracked  in  the  chim* 
ney. 

And  the  Abbot  bowed  his  head. 
And  the  flamelets  flapped  and  flickered. 

But  the  Abbot  was  stark  and  dead. 

Tet  still  in  his  pallid  fingers 
He  clutched  tne  golden  bowl, 

In  which,  like  a  pearl  dissolving, 
Had  sunk  and  dissolved  his  soul. 

But  not  for  this  their  revels 

The  jovial  monks  forbore. 
For  they  cried,  "  Fill  high  the  goblet ! 

We  must  drink  to  one  Saint  more  I " 


CASPAR  BECERRA. 

Bt  his  evening  fire  the  artist 
Pondered  o'er  his  secret  shame ; 

Bafiled,  weary,  and  disheartened. 
Still  he  mused,  and  dreamed  of  fameL 

'T  was  an  image  of  the  Yiigin 
That  had  tasked  his  utmost  skill ; 

But,  alas  !  his  fair  ideal 
Vanished  and  escaped  him  still. 

From  a  distant  Eastern  island 
Had  the  precious  wood  been  brought 

Day  and  niffht  the  anxious  master 
At  his  tou  untiring  wrought ; 

Till,  discouraged  and  desponding, 
Sat  he  now  in  shadows  deep. 

And  the  day's  humiliation 
Found  oblivion  in  sleep. 

Then  a  voice  cried,  "  Rise,  0  master  I 
From  the  burning  brand  of  oak 
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Shape  the   thoiurht  that  stirs  within 
theel" 
And  Ihe  startled  artist  woke,  — 

Woke,  and  firom  the  smoking  embers 
SeLsed    and   quenched   we   glowing 
wood ; 

And  therefrom  he  carved  an  image, 
And  he  saw  that  it  was  good. 

O  thoa  sculptor,  painter,  poet ! 

Take  this  lesson  to  thy  heart : 
That  is  best  which  lieth  nearest ; 

Shape  from  that  thy  work  of  art. 


PEGASUS  IK  POUND. 

Onob  into  a  quiet  Yilla^ 

Without  haste  and  witiiout  heed. 
In  the  golden  prime  of  morning, 

Strayed  the  poet's  winged  steed. 


It  was  Autumn,  and  incessant 
Piped    the  quails   from  shocks  and 
sheaves, 

And,  like  living  coals,  the  apples 
Burned  among  the  withermg  leaves. 

Lond  the  clamorous  bell  was  ringing 
From  its  bcdfry  semnt  and  grim ; 

T  was  the  daily  cul  to  labor, 
Kot  a  triumph  meant  for  him. 

Kot  the  less  he  saw  the  landscape, 
In  its  i^eaming  vapor  veiled ; 

Kot  the  leas  he  breatned  the  odors 
That  the  dying  leaves  exhaled. 

Thus,  upon  the  village  common. 
By  the  school-bo^s  he  was  found ; 

Ana  the  wise  men,  in  their  wisdom. 
Put  him  straightway  into  pound. 

Then  the  sombre  village  crier, 
Ringing  loud  his  brazen  bell. 

Wandered  down  the  street  proclaiming 
There  was  an  estray  to  sell. 

And  the  curious  country  people, 
Bich  and  poor,  and  young  and  old. 

Came  in  haste  to  see  this  wondrous 
Winged  steed,  with  mane  of  gold. 

Thus  the  day  passed,  and  the  evening 
Fell,  with  vapors  cold  and  dim  ; 

Eat  it  brought  no  food  nor  shelter. 
Brought  no  straw  nor  stall,  for  bim. 


Patiently,  and  still  expectant, 
Looked  he  through  the  wooden  bars, 

Saw  the  moon  rise  o'er  the  landscape, 
Saw  the  tranquil,  patient  stars ; 

Till  at  length  the  bell  at  midnight 
Sounded  from  its  dark  abode. 

And,  frx>m  out  a  neighboring  farm-yard 
Loud  the  cock  Alectryon  crowed. 

Then,  with  nostrils  wide  distended. 
Breaking  from  his  iron  chain. 

And  unfolding  far  his  pinions. 
To  those  stars  he  soared  again. 

On  the  morrow,  when  the  village 
Woke  to  all  its  toil  and  care, 

Lo  !  the  strange  steed  had  departed, 
And  they  knew  not  when  nor  where. 

But  they  found,  upon  the  greensward 
Where  his  struggling  hoofs  had  trod. 

Pure  and  bright,  a  fountain  flowing 
From  the  hoof-marks  in  the  sod. 

From  that  hour,  the  fount  unfailing 
Gladdens  the  whole  re^on  rouno^ 

Strengthening  all  who  drmk  its  waters, 
Wmle  it  soothes  them  with  its  sound. 


TEGNAr'S  DRAPA. 

I  HEAED  a  voice,  that  cried, 
"  Balder  the  Beautiful 
Is  dead,  is  dead  !  " 
And  through  the  misty  air 
Passed  like  the  mournful  ciy 
Of  sunward  sailing  cranes. 

I  saw  the  pallid  corpse 

Of  the  dead  sun 

Borne  through  the  Korthem  sky. 

Blasts  from  Kiffelheim 

Lifted  the  sheeted  mists 

Around  him  as  he  passed. 

And  the  voice  forever  cried, 
"  Balder  the  Beautiful 
Is  dead,  is  dead  t  " 
And  died  away 
Through  the  dreary  night. 
In  accents  of  despair. 


Balder  the  Beautiful, 
God  of  the  summer  sun, 
Fairest  of  all  the  Gods  1 
Light  from  his  forehead  beamed. 
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Bones  were  upon  his  tonsne. 
As  on  the  warrior's  sword. 

All  things  in  earth  and  air 
Bound  were  by  magic  spell 
Never  to  do  him  harm  ; 
Even  the  plants  and  stones  ; 
All  save  the  mistletoe, 
The  sacred  mistletoe  ! 

Hoeder,  the  blind  old  God, 
Whose  feet  are  shod  with  silence, 
Pierced  through  that  gentle  breast 
With  his  sharp  spear,  oy  fraud 
Made  of  the  mistletoe, 
The  accursed  mistletoe ! 

They  laid  him  in  his  ship, 
With  horse  and  harness, 
As  on  a  funenJ  PJi^* 
Odin  placed 
A  ring  upon  his  finger. 
And  whispered  in  ms  ear. 

They  launched  the  burning  ship  I 

It  floated  far  away 

Over  the  misty  sea. 

Till  like  the  sun  it  seemed, 

Sinking  beneath  the  waves. 

Balder  returned  no  more  ! 

So  perish  the  old  Gods  ! 
But  out  of  the  sea  of  Time 
Rises  a  new  land  of  song, 
Fairer  than  the  old. 
Over  its  meadows  green 
Walk  the  young  bards  and  sing. 

Build  it  again, 

0  ye  bards. 

Fairer  than  before ! 

Ye  fathers  of  the  new  race, 

Feed  upon  morning  dew. 

Sing  the  new  Song  of  Love ! 

The  law  of  force  is  dead  ! 
The  law  of  love  prevails  ! 
Thor,  the  thunderer, 
Shall  rule  the  earth  no  more. 
No  more,  with  threats. 
Challenge  the  meek  Christ. 

Sing  no  more, 
0  ye  bards  of  the  N  orth. 
Of  Vikings  and  of  Jarle  ! 
Of  the  days  of  Eld 
Preserve  the  freedom  only. 
Not  the  deeds  of  blood  ! 


SONNET. 

ON      MB8.       KEMBLB'B      READIHab      FBOM 


0  PRECIOUS  evenings !   all  too  swiftly 
sped  ! 
Leavinff  us  heirs  to  amplest  heritages 
Of  all  ^e  best  thoughts  of  the  greatest 

sa^ 
And  giving  tongues  unto  the  silent 
dead! 
How  our  hearts  glowed  and  trembled  as 
she  read. 
Interpreting  by  tones  the  wondrous 

Of  the  great  poet  who  foreruns  the 

«(jes, 
Antiapatiiu;  all  that  shall  be  said  I 
O  happy  Reader  !  havinff  :*or  thy  text 
The    magic    book,   ^mioee    SibyUine 

leases  have  caught 
The   rarest    essence    of   all    human 

thought ! 
0  happy  Poet !  by  no  critic  vext ! 
How  must  thy  listening  spirit  now 

r^'oice 
To  be  interpreted  by  such  a  voice  1 


THE  SINGERS. 

God  sent  his  Sin^rs  upon  earth 
With  songs  of  sadness  and  of  mirth, 
That  they  might  touch  the  hearts  of  men. 
And  bring  them  back  to  heaven  again. 

The  first,  a  youth,  with  soul  of  fire, 
Held  in  his  hand  a  golden  lyre  ; 
Through  groves  he  wandered,  and  bj 

streams, 
Playing  the  music  of  our  dreams. 

The  second,  with  a  bearded  face, 
Stood  singing  in  the  market-place, 
And  stirred  with  accents  deep  and  loud 
The  hearts  of  all  the  listening  crowd. 

A  gray  old  man,  the  third  and  last, 
Sanff  m  cathedrals  dim  and  vast. 
While  the  majestic  organ  roUed 
Contrition  from  its  mouths  of  gold. 

And  those  who  heard  the  Singers  three 
Disputed  which  the  best  might  be  ; 
For  still  their  music  seemed  to  start 
Discordant  echoes  in  each  heart 
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Bat  the  neat  Master  said,  "  I  see 
No  best  in  kind,  but  in  decree  ; 
I  gave  a  various  gift  to  eaco, 
To  charm,  to  strengthen,  and  to  teach. 

"These  are  the  three  great  chords  of 

might, 
And  he  whose  ear  48  tuned  aright 
Will  hear  no  discord  in  the  tm«e, 
But  the  most  perfect  harmony." 


SUSPIRIA. 

Takb  them,  0  Death  I  and  bear  away 
Whatever  thou  canst  call  thine  own  ! 

Thine  image,  stamped  upon  this  clay. 
Doth  give  thee  tibiat,  but  that  alone  ! 

Take  them,  O  Grave  !  and  let  them  lie 
Folded  upon  thy  narrow  shelves, 

As  garments  by  the  soul  laid  by, 
And  precious  only  to  ourselves  ! 

Take  them,  0  great  Eternity  ! 

Our  little  life  is  but  a  gust 
That  bends  the  branches  of  thy  tree, 

And  trails  its  blossoms  in  the  dust ! 


HYMN 

FOB   MT   BBOTHKB'B    OBDINATIOH. 

CHBiSTto  the  young'man  said:  "Yet 
one  thine  more ; 

If  thou  wouldst  perfect  be, 
Sell  aU.  thou  hast  and  give  it  to  the  poor, 

And  come  and  follow  me  !  " 

Within  this  temple  Christ  again,  unseen. 
Those  sacred  words  hath  said, 

And  his  invisible  hands  to-day  have  been 
Laid  on  a  young  man's  hesui. 

And  evermore  beside  him  on  his  way 
The  unseen  Christ  shall  move. 

That  he  may  lean  upon  his  arm  and  say, 
*•  Dost  thou,  dear  Lord,  approve  ? " 

Bedde  him  at  the  marriage  feast  shall  be, 
To  make  the  scene  more  fair  ; 

Beside  him  in  the  dark  Gethsemane 
Of  pain  and  midnight  prayer. 

0  holy  trust !  0  endless  sense  of  rest  I 

Like  the  beloved  John 
To  lay  his  head  upon  the  Saviour^s  breast, 

And  tiius  to  journey  on  ! 
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FROM  THE  GASCON  OF  JASMIN. 


Onlj  the  LowlMid  tongoe  of  Sootlaad  might 
BeheuM  this  Uttie  tragedy  arlffht ; 
Let  me  attempt  it  with  en  Boffueh  quill : 
And  take,  0  Header,  for  the  deed  the  will. 


L 


At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  height 
Where  is  perched  Cast^l-Cuill^ 
When  the  apple,  the  plum,  and  the  al- 
mond tree 
In  the  plain  below  were  growing 

white, 
This  is  the  song  one  mi^ht  perceive 
On  a  Wednesday  mom  of  Saint  Joseph's 
Eve : 

*'The  roads  should  blossom,  the  roads 

should  bloom, 
So  fair  a  bride  shall  leave  her  home  ! 
Should  blossom  and  bloom  with  garlands 

So  fair  a  bride  shall  pass  to-day  ! " 


I 


This  old  Te  Deum,  rustic  rites  attending, 
Seemed  from  the  clouds  descending; 
When  lo !  a  merry  company 
Of  rosy  village  eirls.  clean  as  the  eye. 

Each  one  with  her  attendant  swain, 
Came  to  the  cliff,  all  singing  the  same 

strain ; 
Resembling  there,  so  near  unto  the  sky, 
Rejoicing  angels,  that  kind  Heaven  has 

sent 
For  their  delight  and  our  encourage- 
ment. 
Together  blending, 
And  soon  descending 
The  narrow  sweep 
Of  the  hillside  steep, 
They  wind  aslant 
Towards  Saint  Amant, 
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Through  ]fialy  alleys 
Of  yeraurous  valleys 
With  merry  sallies 
Singing  their  chant : 

"The  roads  should  blossom,  the  roads 

should  bloom, 
So  fair  a  bride  shall  leave  her  home  ! 
Should  blossom  and  bloom  with  garlands 

gay, 
So  £ur  a  bride  shall  pass  to-day  1 " 

It  is  Baptiste,  and  his  affianced  maiden, 
With  garlands  for  the  bridal  laden  ! 

The  sky  was  blue  ;  without  one  dond  of 

?loom, 
March  was  shining  briffhtly, 
And  to  the  air  the  freshening  wind  gave 
lightly 
Its  breathings  of  perfume. 

When  one  beholds  the  dusky  hedges 

blossom, 
A  rustic  bridal,  ah  t  how  sweet  it  is  ! 

To  sounds  of  joyous  melodies, 
That  touch  with  tenderness  Uie  trem- 
bling bosom, 
A  band  of  maidens 
Gayly  frolicking, 
A  band  of  youngsters 
Wildly  rollicking ! 
Kissing, 
Caressing; 
With  fingers  pressing, 

Till  in  the  veriest 
Madness  of  mirth,  as  they  dance, 
They  retreat  and  advance. 
Trying  whose  lau^h  shall  be  loud- 
est and  memest ; 
While  the  bride,  with  roguish  eyes, 
Sporting  with  them,  now  escapes  and 
cries: 
"  Those  who  catch  me 
Married  verily 
This  year  shall  be  ! " 

And  all  pursue  with  eager  haste. 
And  all  attain  what  they  pursue, 
Andtouch  her  pretty  apron  fresh  and  new, 
And  the  Imen  kirtle  round  her  waist. 

Meanwhile,  whence  comes  it  that 

among 
These  youthml  maidens  fresh  and 

fair. 
So  joyous,  with  such  laughing  air, 


Baptiste  stands  sighing,  with  silent 

tongue! 
And  yet  the  bride  is  fiedr  and  young  1 
Is  it  Saint  Joseph  would  say  to  us  all. 
That  love,  o'er-nasty,  precedetii  a  &11  ? 
O  no  1  for  a  maiden  frail,  I  trow. 
Never  bore  so  lofty  a  brow  1 
What  lovers !  they  give  not  a  single 

caress! 
To  see  them  so  careless  and  cold  to-day. 
These  are  grand  people,  one  would 
say. 
What  ails  Baptiste  f  what  grief  doth  him 
oppress? 

It  is,  that,  half-way  up  the  hill. 
In  yon  cottage,  by  whose  walls 
Stand  the  ci^house  and  the  stalls, 
DweUeth  the  blind  orphan  still. 
Daughter  of  a  veteran  old ; 
And  you  must  know,  one  year  ago, 
That  Margaret,  the  young  and  ten- 
der. 
Was  the  village  pride  and  splendor, 
And  Baptiste  ner  lover  bold. 
Love,  the  deceiver,  them  ensnared  ; 
For  tiiem  the  altar  was  prepared  ; 
But  alas  !  the  summer's  bhght. 
The  dread  disease  that  none  can  stay, 
The  pestilence  that  walks  by  night. 
Took  the  young  bride's  sight  away. 

All  at  the  father's  stem  command  was 

changed; 
Their  peace  was  gone,  but  not  their  love 

estranged. 
Wearied  at  home,  erelong  the  lover  fled  ; 
Returned  but  three  short  days  ago, 
The  golden  chain  they  round  him 

throw. 
He  is  enticed,  and  onward  led 
To  marry  Angela,  and  yet 
Is  thinking  ever  of  Maigaret 

Then  suddenly  a  maiden  cried, 
"Anna,  Theresa,  Mary,  Kate ! 
Here  comes  the  cripple  Jane  ! "    And  by 
a  fountaon's  side 
A  woman,  bent  and  gray  with  years. 
Under  the  mulberry-trees  appears, 
And  all  towards  her  run,  as  fleet 
As  had  they  wings  upon  their  feet. 

It  is  that  Jane,  the  cripple  Jane, 
Is  a  soothsayer,  wary  and  kind. 
She  telleth  fortunes,  and  none  complain. 
She  promises  one  a  village  swain. 
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Anotho'  a  happy  wedding-day. 
And  the  bride  a  lovely  boy  straight- 
way. 
AH  comes  to  pass  as  she  avers ; 
She  never  deceives,  she  never  errs. 

But  for  this  once  the  village  seer 

Wears  a  countenance  severe, 
^d  £rom  beneath  her  eyebrows  thin  and 
white 

Her  two   eyes  flash  like  cannons 
bright 

Aimed  at  the  bridegroom  in  waist- 
coat blue. 

Who,  like  a  statue,  stands  in  view ; 

Changing  color,  as  well  he  miffht. 

When  the  beldame  wrinkled  and 

Takes  the  yoonf^  bride  by  the  hand. 
And,  with  the  tip  of  her  reedy  wand 
Mftlring  the  sign  of  the  cross,  doth 

say:  — 
"Thoughtless  Angela,  beware  t 
Lest,  when  thou  weddest  this  false 

bridegroom, 
Thou  di^Kcst  for  thyself  a  tomb  !  *' 
And  she  was  Sent ;  and  the  maidens  fair 
Saw  from  each  eye  escape  a  swollen  tear  ; 
But  on  a  little  streamlet  silver-dear. 
What  are  two  drops  of  turbid  rain  f 
Saddened  a  moment,  the  bridal  train 
Besomed  ^e  dance  and  song  again ; 
The  bridegroom  only   was   psilB   with 
fear;  — 
And  down  green  alleys 
Of  verdurous  valleys. 
With  merry  sallies. 
They  sang  the  refrain :  — 

"The  roads  should  blossom,  the  roads 

should  bloom, 
So  &ir  a  bride  shall  leave  her  home ! 
Should  blossom  and  bloom  with  garlands 

fio  fair  a  brme  shall  pass  to-day  1  *' 


II. 

Aw)  by  anffering  worn  and  weary, 
But  beautiful  as  some  fair  angel  yet, 
Thus  lamented  Margaret, 
In  her  cottage  lone  and  dreary :  — 

"He  has  arrived  I  arrived  at  last  1 
I  et  Jane  has  named  him  not  these  three 
days  past; 


Arrived  !  yet  keeps  aloof  so  far ! 

And  knows  that  of  my  night  he  is  the 
star  1 

Knows  that  long  months  I  wait  alone, 
beni^ted. 

And  count  the  moments  since  he  went 
away  t 

Come  !  keep  the  promise  of  that  happier 
dav, 

That  I  may  keep  the  frdth  to  thee  I 
plighted  1 

What  joy  nave  I  without  thee!  what 
delight  ? 

Qrief  wastes  my  life,  and  makes  it  mis- 
ery; 

Day  for  the  others  ever,  but  for  me 
Forever  night !  forever  night  t 

When  he  is  gone  *t  is  dark  1  my  soul  is 
sad! 

I  suffer  1  0  mv  God  !  come,  make  me 
glai 

When  he  is  near,  no  thoughts  of  day  in- 
trude; 

Bay  has  blue  heavens,  but  Baptiste  has 
blue  eyes  t 

Within  them  chines  for  me  a  heaven  of 
love, 

A  heaven  all  happiness,  like  that  above. 
No  more  of  grief !  no  more  of  lassi- 
tude! 

Earth  I  foimt,  —  and  heaven,  and  all 
mstresses. 

When  seated  by  my  side  my  hand  he 
presses; 
But  when  alone,  remember  all ! 

Where  is  Baptiste  ?  he  hears  not  when  I 
call! 

A  branch  of  ivy,  dying  on  the  ground, 
I  need  some  bough  to  twine  around  ! 


In  pi^  come  !  be  to  my  suffering  kind  ! 
~       ~  %Vf  in  ffrief  dotn 

abound ! 


True  love,  they  say,  in  grief  doth  more 
abound ! 
What  then  —  when  one  is  blind  ? 


M 


Who  knows  f  perhaps  I  am  fo^ 
saken  ! 

Ah  !  woe  is  me  !  then  bear  me  to  my 
grave  ! 
0  God  1  what  thoughts  within  me 
waken ! 
Away!  he  will  return  !  I  do  but  rave  ! 
He  will  return  !  I  need  not  fear  ! 
He  swore  it  by  our  Saviour  dear ; 
He  could  not  come  at  his  own  will ; 
Is  weary,  or  perhaps  is  ill ! 
Perhaps  his  heart,  in  this  disguise, 
I  Prepares  for  me  some  sweet  suiprise ! 
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But  some  one  oomes  !    Though  blind, 

my  heart  can  see  ! 
And  that  deceives  me  not !  't  is  he  !  *t  is 

he!" 

And  the  door  igar  is  set. 
And  poor,  confiding  Maigaret 
Biies,  witn  outstretchedarms,  but  sight- 
less eves ; 
*T  is  only  Paul,  her  brother,  who  thus 
cries:  — 
"Angela  the  bride  has  passed  ! 
I  saw  the  wedding  guests  go  by ; 
Tell  me,  my  sister,  why  were  we  not 
asked  f 
For  all  are  there  but  you  and  I ! " 

"Angela  married  !  and  not  send 

To  teU  her  secret  unto  me  1 

0,  speak  i  who  may  the  bridegroom 

be?" 
"My   sister,    'tis    Baptiste,     thy 

friendl " 

A  cry  the  blind  girl  gave,  but  nothing 

said  ; 
A  milky  whiteness  spreads  upon  her 
cheeks ; 
An  icy  hand,  as  heavy  as  lead. 
Descending,  as  her  brother  speaks. 
Upon  her  heart,  that  has  ceased  to 

beat, 
Suspends  awhile  its  life  and  heat. 
She  stands  beside  the  boy,  now  sore  dis- 
tressed, 
A  wax  Madonna  as  a  peasant  dressed. 

At  length,  the  bridal  song  again 
Brings  her  back  to  her  sorrow  and 
pain. 

"Hark!  the  joyous  airs  are  ring- 
ing! 

Sister,  dost  thou  hear  them  sing- 
ing? 

How  merrily  they  laugh  and  jest ! 

Would  we  were  bidden  witn  the 
rest ! 

I  would  don  my  hose  of  homespun 

gray» 
And  my  doublet  of  linen  striped 

and  gay ; 
Perhaps  they  will  come ;  for  they 

do  not  wed 
Till  to-morrow  at  seven  o'clock,  it  is 

said!" 


"  I  know  it  I "  answered  Maigaret  * 
Whom  the  vision,  with  aspect  black  as 
jet, 
Mastered  again  ;  and  its  hand  of  ice 
Held  her  heart  crushed,  as  in  a  vioe ! 
"Paul,  be  not  sad  !    Tis  a  holi- 
day ; 
To-morrow  put  on  thy  doublet  gay  I 
But  leave  me  now  for  a  while  alone.*' 
Away,   with  a  hop  and  a  jump^ 

went  Paul, 
And,  as  he  whistled  along  the  hall, 
Entered  Jane,  the  crippled  crone. 

"  Holy  Virgin  !  what  dreadful  heat ! 
I  am  fidnty  and  weary,  and  out  of 

breath ! 
But  thou  art  cold,  —  art  chill  as 

death; 
My  little  friend !  what  ails  thee, 

sweet  ? " 
"  Nothing  1  I  heard  them  singing  home 

the  bride ; 
And,  as  I  listened  to  the  song, 
I   thought  my  turn  would    come 

erelong. 
Thou  knowest  it  is  at  Whitsuntide. 
Thy  cards  forsooth  can  never  lie, 
To  me  such  jov  they  prophesy, 
Thy  skill  shall  be  vaunted  far  and 

wide 
When   they    behold   him    at   my 

side. 
And  poor    Baptiste,    what  sayes^ 

thou  ? 
It  must  seem  long  to  him  ; — methinks 

I  see  him  now  1 " 
Jane,  shuddering,  her  hand  doth 

press: 
"  Thy  love  I  cannot  all  approve ; 
We  must  not  trust  too  much  to  happi- 
ness;— 
Go,  pray  to  Ood,  that  thou  mayst  love 

him  less ! " 
"The  more  I  pray,  the  more    I 

love! 
It  is  no  sin,  for  God  is  on  my  side ! " 
It  was  enouffh ;  and  Jane  no  more  re- 

pUed. 

Now  to  all  hope  her  heart  is  barred  and 
cold ; 
But  to  deceive  the  beldame  old 
She  takes  a  sweet,  contented  air  •, 
Speak  of  foul  weather  or  of  fedr, 
At  every  word  the  maiden  smiles  I 
Thus  tiie  beguiler  she  beguiles  ; 
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60  that,  departing  at  the  evening's  close, 
She  says,  "she  may  be  saved  !  she 
nothing  knows  I " 

Poor  Jane,  the  canning  sorceress  ! 
Now  that  thoa  wouldst,   thou  art  no 

prophetess ! 
This  morning,  in  the  fulness  of  thy  heart, 

Thou  wast  so,  far  beyond  thme  art ! 


III. 

Now  rings  the  bell,  nine  times  reverber- 
ating. 

And  the  white  daybreak,  stealing  up  the 
sky, 

^Sees  in  two  cottages  two  maidens  wait- 
ing, 
How  differently  1 

Queen  of  a  day,  by  flatterers  caressed. 
The    one  puts  on  her  cross   and 

crown. 
Decks   with  a  huge   bouquet  her 

breast. 
And  flaunting,  fluttering  up  and 

down, 
Looks  at  herself,  and  cannot  rest. 
The  other,  blind,  within  her  little 

room. 
Has  neither  crown  nor  flower's  per- 
fume ; 
Bat  in  their  stead  for  something  gropes 

apart. 
That  in  a  drawer's  recess  doth  lie, 
And,  'neath  her  bodice  of  bright  scarlet 

dye, 
Convulsive  clasps  it  to  her  heart 


The  one,  fantastic,  light  as  air, 

'Mid  kisses  ringing. 

And  joyous  singing, 
FoTgBts  to  say  her  morning  prayer ! 

rhe  other,  with  cold  drops  upon  her 
brow. 
Joins  her  two  hands,  and  kneels  upon 
the  floor, 
^d  whispers,  as  her  brother  opes  the 
door, 
"  0  God  I  forgive  me  now  ! " 

And  then  the  orphan,  young  and 

blind, 
Ckmducted  by  her  brother^s  hand,     I 


Towards  the  church,  through  paths 

unscaxmed. 
With  tranquil  air,   her  way  doth 
wind. 
Odors  of  laurel,  making  her  faint  and 
pale. 
Round  ner  at  times  exhale, 
And  in  the  sky  as  yet  no  sunny  ray. 
But  brumal  vapors  gray. 

Near  that  castle,  fair  to  iee. 
Crowded  with  sculptures  old,  in  every 

part. 
Marvels  of  nature  and  of  art. 
And  proud  of  its  name  of  high 

d^^ree, 
A  little  cnapel,  almost  bare 
At  the  base  of  the  rock,  is  buUded 

there; 
All  glorious  that  it  lifts  aloof. 
Above  each  jealous  cottage  roof. 
Its  sacred  summit,   swept  by  autunm 

c&les. 
And  its  olackened steeple  highin  air. 
Round  which  the  osprey  screams 

and  sails. 

"  Paul,  lay  thy  noisy  rattle  by  ! " 
Thus  Maigaret  sai(L     **  Where  are  we  f 
we  ascend ! " 
"  Yes  ;  seest  thou  not  our  joumey*i 
end? 
Hearest  not  the  osprey  from  the  belfry 

CIT? 

The  hideous  bird,  that  brings  ill  luck, 
we  know  I 

Dost  thou  remember  when  our  father 
said. 
The  night  we  watched  beside  his 

bed, 
'  0  daughter,  I  am  weak  and  low  ; 

Take  care  of  Paul;  I  feel  that  I  am 
dying  ! ' 

And  thou,  and  he,  and  I,  all  fell  to  cry- 
ing? 

Then  on  the  roof  the  osprey  screamed 

aloud ; 

And  here  they  brought  our  father  in  his 
sKroud. 

There  is  his  grave  ;  there  stands  the 
cross  we  set ; 

Why  dost  thou  clasp  roe  so,  dear  Mar- 
garet ? 
Come  in  !    The  bride  will  be  here 
soon : 

Thou  tremblest  I    O  my  God  !  thou  art 
going  to  swoon  !  " 
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8ht  oonld  no  moro,  —  the  blind  girl, 

weak  and  weary  1 
A  Toicf  seemed  crying  from  that  grave 

so  dreary, 
"What  wonldst  thou  do,  my  daugh- 
ter ?  '*  —  and  she  started, 
And  quick  recoiled,   aghast,  faint- 
hearted ; 
^at  Paul,  imjmtient,  uivee  evermore 

Her  stefM  towaids  the  open  door ; 
And  when,  beneath  her  feet,   the  un- 
happy maid 
Crushes  the  laurel  near  the  house  im- 
mortal, 
And  with  her  head,  as  Paul  talks  on 
again. 
Touches  the  crown  of  filiffrane 
Suspended    from    the    low-arched 

portal. 
No  more  restrained,  no  more  afraid. 
She  walks,  as  for  a  feast  arrayed. 
And  in  the   ancient    chapel's   sombre 
night 
They  bo£  are  lost  to  sight. 

At  length  the  bell. 
With  booming  sound. 
Sends  forth,  resounding  round. 
Its  hymeneal  peal  o'er  rock  and  down 
the  dell. 
It  is  broad  day,  with  sunshine  and 
with  rain; 
And  yet  the  guests  delay  not 

long, 
For  soon  arrives  the  bridal  train, 
And  with  it  brings  the  village 
throDg. 

In  sooth,  deceit  maketh  no  mortal  gay. 
For  lo !  Baptiste  on  this   triumphant 

Mute  as  an  idiot,  sad  as  yester-moming, 
Thinks  only  of  the  beldame's  words  of 
warning. 

And  Angela  thinks  of  her  cross,  I  wis  ; 
To  be  a  bride  is  all !  The  prettv  lispcr 
Feels  her  heart  swell  to  hear  aU  round 

her  whisper, 
"How beautiful !  how  beautiful  she  is  ! " 

But  she   must    calm   that   giddy 

head, 
For  already  the  Mass  is  said  ; 
At  the  holy  table  stands  the  priest ; 
The  wedding  ring  is  blessed ;  Baptiste 

receives  it ; 


Ere  on  the  finger  of  the  bride  he  leaves 

it. 
He  must  pronounce  one  word  at 

least  ! 
T  is  spoken  ;  and  sudden  at  the  grooms* 

man's  side 
"  'T  is  he  ! "  a  well-known  voice  hag 

cried. 
And  while  the  wedding  guests  all  hold 

their  breath. 
Opes  the  confessional,   and  the  blind 

girl,  see  ! 
"Baptiste,'  she  said,  "since  thou  hast 

wished  my  death, 
As  holy  water  be  my  blood  for  thee  I " 
And  calmly  in  the  air  a  knife  suspended  1 
Doubtless  her  guardian  angel  near  at- 
tended, 
For  anguish  did  its  work  so  well,    . 
That,  ere  the  fatal  stroke  descended. 
Lifeless  she  fell ! 

At  eve,  instead  of  bridal  verse, 
The  De  Profundis  filled  the  air  ; 
Decked  with  flowers  a  simple  hearse 
To  the  churchyard  forth  tney  bear  *, 
Village  girls  in  robes  of  snow 
Follow,  weeping  as  they  go  ; 
Nowhere  was  a  smile  that  day. 
No,   ah  no !  for  each  one  seemed   to 
say:  — 

**  The  road  should  mourn  and  be  veiled 

in  gloom. 
So  fair  a  corpse  shall  leave  its  home  ! 
Should  mourn  and  should  weep,   ah, 

well-away  ! 
So  fair  a  corpse  shall  pass  to-day  !  '* 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

FBOM    THE    KOEI    BOUBQUIONON    DB    GUI 

BJLBOZAL 

I  HEAR  along  our  street 
Pass  the  minstrel  throngs  ; 
Hark  I  they  play  so  sweet. 
On  their  hautboys,  Christmas  songs ! 
Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire  ! 

In  December  ring 
Every  day  the  chimes; 
Loud  the  gleemen  sing 
In  the  streets  uieir  merry  rhymes. 
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Let  us  by  the  tire 
Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire. 

Shepherds  at  the  grange. 
Where  the  Babe  was  bom, 
Sang,  with  many  a  change, 
Christmas  carols  until  mom. 
Let  us  by  the  hre 
Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire  I 

These  good  people  sang 
Son^  devout  and  sweet ; 
Whue  the  rafters  rang, 
There  they  stood  with  fre^ng  feet. 
Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire. 

Nuns  in  frigid  cells 
At  this  holy  tide, 


For  want  of  something  else, 
Christmas  songs  at  times  havo  tried. 

Let  us  by  the  fire 

Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire  1 

Washerwomen  old, 
To  the  sound  they  beat. 
Sing  by  rivers  cold. 
With  uncovered  heads  and  feet. 
Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire. 

Who  by  the  fireside  stands 
Stamps  his  feet  and  sings  ; 
But  he  who  blows  lus  lumds 
Kot  so  gay  a  carol  brings. 
Let  us  by  the  fire 
Ever  higher 
Sing  them  till  the  night  expire  ! 


THE  SONG   OF  HIAWATHA. 


INTRODUCTIOK. 

Shoitld  you  ask  me,  whence  these  sto- 
ries! 
Whence  these  legends  and  traditions. 
With  the  odors  of  the  forest. 
With  the  dew  and  damp  of  meadows, 
With  the  curling  smoke  of  wigwams. 
With  the  rashing  of  great  rivers. 
With  their  frequent  repetitions. 
And  their  wild  reverberations. 
As  of  thunder  in  the  mountains  ? 

I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you, 
* '  From  the  forests  and  the  prairies. 
From  the  great  lakes  of  the  Northland, 
From  the  Und  of  the  Ojibways, 
From  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
From  the  mountains,  moors,  and  fen- 
lands. 
Where  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Feeds  among  the  reeds  and  rushes. 
I  repeat  them  as  I  heard  them 
From  the  lips  of  Nawadaha, 
The  musician,  the  sweet  singer.** 

Should  you  ask  where  Nawadaba 
Found  these  songs,  so  wild  and  wayward. 
Found  these  legends  and  traditions. 


I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you, 
"  In  the  bird's-nests  of  the  forest, 
In  the  lodges  of  the  beaver. 
In  the  hoof-prints  of  the  bison. 
In  the  eyry  of  the  eaffle  ! 

*'  All  the  wild-fowlsang them  to  hinit 
In  the  moorlands  and  the  fen-lands, 
In  the  melancholy  marshes  ; 
Chetowaik,  the  plover,  sang  them, 
Mahnff,  the  loon,  the  wild-eoose,  Wawa, 
The  blue  heron,  the  Shuh-snuh-gah, 
And  the  grouse,  the  Musokodasa  !  " 

If  still  further  you  should  ask  me, 
Saying,  "  Who  was  Nawadaha  ? 
Tell  us  of  this  Nawadaha," 
I  should  answer  your  inquiries 
Strau^htway  in  such  words  as  follow. 

**  In  the  Vale  of  Tawasentha, 
In  the  green  and  silent  valley. 
By  the  pleasant  water-courses, 
Dwelt  tne  singer  Nawadaha. 
Round  about  the  Indian  village 
Spread  the  meadows  and  the  oom-fieldfl^ 
And  beyond  them  stood  the  forest. 
Stood  the  groves  of  singing  pine-trees. 
Green  in  Summer,  white  in  Winter, 
Ever  sighing,  ever  singing. 
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''  And  the  pleasant  water-courses, 
Yon  could  trace  them  through  the  valley, 
By  the  rushing  in  the  Spring-time, 
By  the  alders  in  the  Summer, 
By  the  white  fog  in  the  Autumn, 
By  the  black  line  in  the  Winter ; 
And  beside  them  dwelt  the  singer, 
In  the  vale  of  Tawasentha, 
In  the  green  and  silent  valley. 

*'  There  he  sang  of  Hiawatha, 
Sang  the  Sonff  of  Hiawatha, 
Sang  his  wondrous  birth  and  being, 
How  he  prayed  and  how  he  fasted, 
How  he  lived,  and  toiled,  and  suffered. 
That  the  tribes  of  men  might  prosper, 
That  he  might  advance  his  people  !  " 

Ye  who  love  the  haunts  of  Nature, 
Love  the  sunshine  of  the  meadow. 
Love  the  shadow  of  the  forest, 
Love  the  wind  among  the  branches. 
And  the  rain-shower  and  the  snow-storm, 
And  the  rushing  of  great  rivers 
Through  their  palisades  of  pine-trees. 
And  the  thunder  in  the  mountains. 
Whose  innumerable  echoes 
Flap  like  eagles  in  their  eyries  ;  — 
Listen  to  these  wild  traditions, 
To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha  ! 

Ye  who  love  a  nation's  legends. 
Love  the  ballads  of  a  people. 
That  like  voices  from  afar  off 
CaU  to  us  to  pause  and  listen, 
Speak  in  tones  so  plain  and  childlike, 
Scarcely  can  the  ear  distinguish 
Whether  they  are  sung  or  spoken  ;  — 
Listen  to  this  Indian  L^end, 
To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha  ! 

Ye  whose  hearts  are  fresh  and  simple, 
Who  have  faith  in  God  and  Nature, 
Who  believe,  that  in  all  ages 
Every  human  heart  is  human. 
That  in  even  savage  bosoms 
There  are  longings,  yearnings,  strivings 
For  the  good  they  comprehend  not. 
That  the  feeble  hands  and  helpless, 
Groping  blindly  in  the  darkness, 
Touch  God's  right  hand  in  that  darkness 
And  are  lifted  up  and  strengthened  ;  — 
Listen  to  this  simple  story, 
To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha  ! 

Ye,  who  sometimes,  in  your  rambles 
Through  the  green  lanes  of  the  country, 
Where  the  tangled  barberry-bushes 
Hang  their  tufts  of  crimson  berries 
Over  stone  walls  gray  with  roosseis 
Pause  by  some  neglected  graveyard. 
For  a  while  to  muse,  and  ponder 


On  a  half-effaced  inscription. 
Written  with  little  skill  of  song-eraft, 
Homely  phrases,  but  each  letter 
Full  of  hope  and  yet  of  heart-break, 
Full  of  all  the  tender  pathos 
Of  the  Here  and  the  Hereafter ;  — 
Stay  and  read  this  rude  inscription. 
Read  this  Song  of  Hiawatha  1 


THE  SONG  OF   HIAWATHA. 

I. 

THE  PEACE-PIPE. 

On  the  Mountains  of  the  Prairie, 
On  the  great  Red  Pipe-stone  Quarry, 
Gitche  Manito,  the  mighty. 
He  the  Master  of  Life,  descending. 
On  the  red  crags  of  the  quarry 
Stood  erect,  and  called  tne  nations, 
CaUed  the  tribes  of  men  together. 

From  his  footprints  flow^  a  river, 
Leaped  into  the  light  of  nioming» 
O'er  the  precipice  plunging  downward 
Gleamed  like  ishkoodah,  Sie  comet. 
And  the  Spirit,  stooping  earthward. 
With  his  finger  on  the  meadow 
Traced  a  winding  pathway  for  it, 
Saying  to  it,  **  Run  in  this  way ! " 

From  the  red  stone  of  the  quany 
With  his  hand  he  broke  a  fragment, 
Moulded  it  into  a  pipe-head. 
Shaped  and  fashioned  it  with  figures  ; 
From  the  margin  of  the  river 
Took  a  long  reed  for  a  pipe-stem, 
With  its  dark  green  leaves  upon  It ; 
Filled  the  pipe  with  baric  of  willow. 
With  the  bark  of  the  red  willow ; 
Breathed  upon  the  neighboring  forest^ 
Made  its  great  boughs  chafe  togethe^. 
Till  in  flame  they  burst  and  kindled ; 
And  erect  upon  the  mountains, 
Gitche  Manito,  the  miffhty. 
Smoked  the  calumet,  the  reace-Pipc, 
As  a  signal  to  the  nations. 

And  the  smoke  rose  slowly,  slowly, 
Through  the  tranquil  air  of  morning. 
First  a  single  line  of  darkness. 
Then  a  denser,  bluer  vapor. 
Then  a  snow-white  cloud  unfolding. 
Like  the  tree-tops  of  the  forest, 
Ever  rising,  rising,  rising. 
Till  it  touched  the  top  of  heaven. 
Till  it  broke  against  tne  heaven. 
And  rolled  outward  all  around  it. 

From  the  Yale  of  Tawasentha, 
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From  the  Valley  of  Wyoming, 
From  the  stroves  of  Tuscaloosa, 
From  the  lar-off  Rocky  Moontains, 
From  the  Northern  lakes  and  rivers 
All  the  tribes  beheld  the  signal. 
Saw  the  distant  smoke  ascending, 
The  Pi^wana  of  the  Peace- Pipe. 

And  the  Prophets  of  the  nations 
Said  :  "  Behold  it,  the  Pukwana  ! 
By  this  signal  from  afar  off, 
Bending  luce  a  wand  of  willow, 
Waving  like  a  hand  that  beckons, 
Gitche  Manito,  the  mighty, 
Calls  the  tribes  of  men  together. 
Calls  the  warriors  to  his  council ! " 

Down  the  rivers,  o'er  the  prairies, 
Came  the  warriors  of  the  nations. 
Came  the  Delawares  and  Mohawks, 
Came  the  Choctaws  and  Camanches, 
Came  the  Shoshonies  and  Blackfeet, 
Came  the  Pawnees  and  Omahas, 
Came  the  Mandaus  and  Dacotahs, 
Came  the  Hurons  and  Ojibways, 
All  the  warriors  drawn  together 
By  the  signal  of  the  Peace- Pipe, 
To  the  Mountains  of  the  Prairie, 
To  the  great  Red  Pipe-stone  Quarry. 

And  they  stood  there  on  the  meadow. 
With  their  weapons  and  their  war-gear. 
Painted  like  the  leaves  of  Autumn, 
Painted  like  the  sky  of  morning. 
Wildly  glaring  at  each  other ; 
In  their  faces  stem  deliance, 
In  their  hearts  the  feuds  of  ages, 
The  hereditary  hatred, 
The  ancestral  thirst  of  vengeance. 

Gitche  Manito,  the  mighty, 
The  creator  of  the  nations. 
Looked  upon  them  with  compassion. 
With  paternal  love  and  pity  ; 
Looked  upon  their  wrath  and  wrangling 
Bat  as  Quarrels  among  children. 
Hot  as  feuds  and  fights  of  children  ! 

Over  them  he  stretched  his  right  hand, 
To  subdue  their  stubborn  natures. 
To  allay  their  thirst  and  fever. 
By  the  shadow  of  his  right  hand  ; 
Spake  to  them  with  voice  majestic 
iiS  the  sound  of  far-off  waters, 
Falling  into  deep  abysses, 
Warning,  chiding,  spake  in  this  wise ;  — 

**  O  my  children  !  my  poor  children  ! 
Listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom, 
Listen  to  the  words  of  warning, 
From  the  lips  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
From  the  Master  of  Life,  who  made  you 

"  I  have  given  you  lands  to  hunt  in, 


I  have  given  you  streams  to  fish  in« 
I  have  given  you  bear  and  bison, 
I  have  given  you  roe  and  reindeer, 
I  have  given  you  brant  and  beaver, 
Filled  the  marshes  full  of  wild-fowl, 
Filled  the  rivers  full  of  fishes  ; 
Why  then  are  you  not  contented  ? 
Why  then  will  you  hunt  each  other  ? 

"  I  am  weary  of  your  quarrels. 
Weary  of  your  wars  and  bloodshed. 
Weary  of  your  prayers  for  vengeance. 
Of  your  wrangUngs  and  dissensions  ; 
All  your  strength  is  in  your  union. 
All  your  danger  is  in  discord  ; 
Therefore  be  at  peace  henceforward, 
And  as  brothers  live  together. 

**  I  will  send  a  Prophet  to  you, 
A  Deliverer  of  the  nations, 
Who  shall  guide  you  and  shall  teach  you. 
Who  shall  toil  and  suffer  with  you. 
If  you  listen  to  his  counsels. 
You  will  multiply  and  prosper  ; 
If  his  warnings  pass  unheeaed. 
You  will  fade  away  and  perish  ! 

**  Bathe  now  in  the  stream  before  you. 
Wash  the  war-paint  from  your  faces. 
Wash  the  blood-stains  from  your  fingers. 
Bury  your  war-clubs  and  your  weapons. 
Break  the  red  stone  from  this  ouarry. 
Mould  and  make  it  into  Peace-ripes, 
Take  the  reeds  that  grow  beside  you. 
Deck  them  with  your  brightest  feathers, 
Smoke  the  calumet  together, 
And  as  brothers  live  henceforward  !  " 

Then  upon  the  ground  the  warriors 
Threw  their  cloa^  and  shirts  of  deer- 

skin^ 
Threw  their  weapons  and  their  war-gear. 
Leaped  into  the  rushing  river. 
Washed  the  war-paint  from  their  faces. 
Clear  above  them  flowed  the  water, 
Clear  and  limpid  from  the  footprints 
Of  the  Master  of  Life  d?.scending  ; 
Dark  below  them  flowed  the  water, 
Soiled  and  stained  with  streaks  of  crim- 
son, 
As  if  blood  were  mingled  \rith  it  I 

From  the  river  came  the  warriors. 
Clean  and  washed  from  all  their  wai^ 

paint ; 
On  the  banks  their  clubs  they  buried. 
Buried  all  their  warlike  weapons. 
Gitche  Manito,  the  mighty. 
The  Great  Spirit,  the  creator, 
Smiled  upon  his  helpless  children  1 

And  in  silence  all  the  warriors 
Broke  the  red  stone  of  the  quarry. 
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Smoothed   and  formed  it  into  Peace- 

Pipes, 
Broke  the  long  reeds  by  the  river, 
Decked  them  with  their  brightest  feath- 
ers, 
And  departed  each  one  homeward, 
While  the  Master  of  Life,  ascending 
Through  the  opening  of  cloud-curtains. 
Through  the  uoorways  of  the  heaven. 
Vanished  fh>m  before  their  faces. 
In  the  smoke  that  rolled  around  him, 
The  Pukwana  of  the  Peace-Pipe  ! 


II. 


THE  POUlt  WINDS. 


«( 


Honor  be  to  Mudjekeewis  ! " 
Cried  the  warriors,  cried  the  old  men. 
When  he  came  in  triumph  homeward 
With  the  sacred  Belt  of  Wampum, 
From  the  regions  of  the  North- Wind, 
From  the  kingdom  of  Wabasso, 
From  the  land  of  the  White  Rabbit. 

He  had  stolen  the  Belt  of  Wampum 
From  the  neck  of  Mishe-Mokwa, 
From  the  Great  Bear  of  the  mountains. 
From  the  terror  of  the  nations. 
As  he  lay  asleep  and  cumbrous 
On  the  summit  of  the  mountains, 
Like  a  rock  with  mosses  on  it, 
Spotted  brown  and  gray  with  mosses. 

Silently  he  stole  upon  him. 
Till  the  red  nails  of  the  monster 
Almost  touched  him,  almost  scared  him. 
Till  the  hot  breath  of  his  nostrils 
Warmed  the  hands  of  Mudjekeewis, 
As  he  drew  the  Belt  of  Wampum 
Over  the  round  ears,  that  heard  not, 
Over  the  small  eyes,  that  saw  not, 
Over  the  long  nose  and  nostrils, 
The  black  muffle  of  the  nostrils. 
Put  of  which  the  heavy  breathing 
Warmed  the  hands  of  Mudjekeewis. 

Then  he  swung  aloft  his  war-club. 
Shouted  loud  and  long  his  war-cry, 
iSmote  the  mighty  Mishe-Mokwa 
In  the  middle  of  the  forehead, 
Right  between  the  eves  he  smote  him. 

With  the  heavy  blow  bewildered. 
Rose  the  Great  oear  of  the  mountains ; 
But  his  knees  beneath  him  trembled. 
And  he  whimpered  like  a  woman. 
As  he  reeled  and  staggered  forward. 
As  he  sat  upon  his  haunches ; 
And  the  mighty  Mudjekeewis, 


Standiiu;  feailesaly  before  him. 
Taunted  him  in  loud  derision, 
Spake  disdainfully  in  this  wise  :  — 

**  Hark  you,  B^  1  you  are  a  coward. 
And  no  Brave,  as  you  pretended  ; 
Else  you  would  not  cry  and  whimper 
Like  a  miserable  woman  I 
Bear !  you  know  our  tribes  are  hostile, 
Long  nave  been  at  war  together ; 
Now  you  find  that  we  are  strongest. 
You  go  sneaking  in  the  forest. 
You  go  hiding  in  the  mountains  ! 
Had  you  conquered  me  in  battle 
Not  a  groan  would  I  have  uttered ; 
But  you,  Bear!  sit  here  and  whimper. 
And  disgrace  your  tribe  by  crying. 
Like  a  wretched  Shaugodaya, 
Like  a  cowardly  old  woman  !  '* 

Then  again  he  raised  his  war-club. 
Smote  again  the  Mishe-Mokwa 
In  the  middle  of  his  forehead. 
Broke  his  skull,  as  ice  is  broken 
When  one  goes  to  fish  in  Winter. 
Thus  was  slain  the  Mishe-Mokwa, 
He  the  Great  Bear  of  the  mountains. 
He  the  terror  of  the  nations. 

"  Honor  be  to  Mudjekeewis  ! " 
With  a  shout  exclaimed  the  people, 
**  Honor  be  to  Mudjekeewis  ! 
Henceforth  he  shall  be  the  West-Wind, 
And  hereafter  and  forever 
Shall  he  hold  supreme  dominion 
Over  all  the  winds  of  heaven. 
Call  him  no  more  Mudjekeewis, 
Call  him  Kabeynn,  the  West- Wind  I  '* 

Thus  was  Mudjekeewis  chosen 
Father  of  the  Winds  of  Heaven. 
For  himself  he  kept  the  West- Wind, 
Gave  the  others  to  his  children  ; 
Unto  Wabun  gave  the  East- Wind, 
Gave  the  South  to  Shawondasoe, 
And  the  North-Wind,  wild  and  cruel, 
To  the  fierce  Kabibonokka. 

Young  and  beautiful  was  Wabun  ; 
He  it  was  who  brought  the  morning. 
He  it  was  whose  silver  arrows 
Chased  the  dark  o'er  hill  and  valley  ; 
He  it  was  whose  cheeks  were  painted 
With  the  brightest  streaks  of  crimson. 
And  whose  voice  awoke  the  village. 
Called  the  deer,  and  called  the  hunter. 

Lonely  in  the  sky  was  Wabun  ; 
Though  the  birds  sang  gayly  to  him. 
Though  the  wild-flower*»  of  the  meadow 
Filled  the  air  with  odors  for  him, 
Though  the  forests  and  the  rivers 
Sang  and  shouted  at  his  coming, 
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Still  his  heart  was  sad  within  him. 
For  he  was  alone  in  heaven. 

But  one  morning,  gazing  earthward, 
While  the  yillage  still  was  sleeping, 
And  the  fog  lay  on  the  river. 
Like  a  ghoet,  that  goes  at  sunrise. 
He  beheld  a  maiden  walking 
All  alone  upon  a  meadow, 
Gathering  water-flags  and  rushes 
By  a  river  in  the  meadow. 

Every  morning,  gazing  earthward. 
Still  the  first  thing  he  beheld  there 
Was  her  bine  eyes  looking  at  him. 
Two  blue  lakes  among  the  rushes. 
And  he  loved  the  lonely  maiden. 
Who  thus  waited  for  his  coming ; 
For  they  both  were  solitary. 
She  on  earth  and  he  in  heaven. 

And  he  wooed  her  with  caresses, 
Wooed  her  with  his  smile  of  sunshine. 
With  his  flattering  words  he  wooed  her. 
With  his  sighing  and  his  singing. 
Gentlest  wmspers  in  the  branches, 
Softestfmnsic,  sweetest  odors. 
Till  he  drew  her  to  his  bosom. 
Folded  in  his  robes  of  crimson. 
Till  into  a  star  he  changed  her. 
Trembling  still  upon  his  boeom ; 
And  forever  in  the  heavens 
They  are  seen  together  walking, 
Waban  and  the  Wabun-Annung, 
Wabun  and  the  Star  of  Morning. 

But  the  fierce  Kabibonokka 
Had  his  dwelling  among  icebergs, 
In  the  everlasting  snow-drifts. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Wabasso, 
In  the  land  of  the  White  Rabbit. 
He  it  was  whobi  hand  in  Autumn 
Painted  all  the  trees  with  scarlet, 
Stained  the  leaves  with  red  and  yellow ; 
He  it  was  who  sent  the  snow-flakes, 
Sifting,  hissing  through  the  forest, 
Froze  the  ponds,  the  lakes,  the  rivers, 
Drove  the  loon  and  sea-gull  southward, 
Drove  the  cormorant  and  curlew 
To  their  nests  of  sedge  and  sea-tang 
In  the  realms  of  Shawondasee. 

Once  the  fierce  Kabibonokka 
Issued  from  his  lodge  of  snow-drifts, 
From  his  home  among  the  icebeigs. 
And  his  hair,  with  snow  besprinkled, 
Streamed  behind  him  like  a  river, 
like  a  black  and  wintrv  river. 
As  he  howled  and  humed  southward. 
Over  frozen  lakes  and  moorlands. 

There  among  the  reeds  and  rushes 
Found  he  Shingebis,  the  diver, 

10 


Trailing  strings  of  fish  behind  him^ 
O'er  the  frozen  fens  and  moorlands. 
Lingering  still  among  the  moorland^ 
Though  his  tribe  had  long  departed 
To  the  land  of  Shawondam. 

Cried  the  fierce  Kabibonokka, 
"  Who  is  this  that  dares  to  brave  me  f 
Dares  to  stay  in  my  dominions, 
When  the  Wawa  has  departed. 
When  the  wild-goose  has  gone  south 

ward. 
And  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Long  ago  departed  southward  I 
I  wul  go  into  his  wigwam, 
I  will  put  his  smouldering  fire  out  1 " 

And  at  night  Kabibonokka 
To  the  lodge  came  wild  and  wailing. 
Heaped  the  snow  in  drifts  about  it. 
Shouted  down  into  the  smoke-flue. 
Shook  the  lodge-poles  in  his  fuiy. 
Flapped  the  curtain  of  the  door-way. 
Shiugebis,  the  diver,  feared  not, 
Shingebis,  the  diver,  oared  not ; 
Four  great  logs  had  he  for  firewood. 
One  for  each  moon  of  the  winter, 
And  for  food  the  fishes  served  him. 
By  his  blazing  fire  he  sat  there. 
Warm  and  merry,  eating,  laughing 
Singing,  "  0  Kabibonokka, 
You  are  but  my  fellow-mortal ! " 

Then  Kabibonokka  entered. 
And  though  Shingebis,  the  diver. 
Felt  his  presence  by  the  coldness. 
Felt  his  icy  breath  upon  him. 
Still  he  did  not  cease  his  singing. 
Still  he  did  not  leave  his  laughing, 
Only  turned  the  log  a  little. 
Only  made  the  fire  bum  brighter, 
Made  the  sparks  fly  up  the  smoke-flu« 

From  Kabibonokka  s  forehead. 
From  his  snow-besprinkled  tresses, 
Drops  of  sweat  fell  fast  and  heavy, 
Making  dints  upon  the  ashes. 
As  along  the  eaves  of  lodges, 
Ah  from  drooping  boughs  of  hemlock. 
Drips  the  melting  snow  in  spring-time, 
Making  hollows  in  the  snow-drins. 

Till  at  last  he  rose  defeated, 
Ck)uld  not  be^r  the  heat  and  laughter. 
Could  not  bear  the  merry  singing. 
But  rushed  headlong  through  the  door* 

way, 
Stamped  upon  the  crusted  snow-drifta. 
Stamped  upon  the  lakes  and  rivers. 
Made  the  snow  upon  them  harder. 
Made  the  ice  upon  them  thicker, 
)  Challenged  Shingebii,  the  diver. 
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To  come  forth  and  wrestle  with  him, 
To  come  forth  and  wrestle  naked 
On  the  fro2sen  fens  and  moorlands. 

Forth  went  Shingebis,  the  diver, 
Wrestled  all  night  with  the  North-Wind, 
Wrestled  naked  on  the  moorlands 
With  the  fierce  Kabibonokka, 
Till  his  nanting  breath  grew  fainter. 
Till  his  frozen  grasp  grew  feebler, 
Till  he  reeled  and  staggered  backward. 
And  retreated,  baffled,  beaten, 
To  the  kingdom  of  Wabasso, 
To  the  land  of  the  White  Rabbit, 
Hearing  still  the  gosty  laughter, 
Hearing  Shinsebis,  the  diver. 
Singing,  '*0  Kabibonokka, 
Ton  are  but  my  fellow-mortal ! " 

Shawondasee,  fat  and  lazy, 
Had  his  dwelling  far  to  southward, 
In  the  drowsy,  dreamy  sunshine. 
In  the  never-ending  Summer. 
He  it  was  who  sent  the  wood- birds. 
Sent  the  robin,  the  Opechee, 
Sent  the  bluebird,  the  Owaissa, 
Sent  the  Shawshaw,  sent  the  swallow. 
Sent  the  wild-goose,  Wawa,  northwaid. 
Sent  the  melons  and  tobacco. 
And  the  grapes  in  purple  clusters. 

From  his  pipe  the  smoke  ascending 
Filled  the  sky  with  haze  and  vapor. 
Filled  the  kir  with  dreamy  softness, 
Gave  a  twinkle  to  the  water, 
Touched  the  rugged  hills  with  smooth- 
ness. 
Brought  the  tender  Indian  Summer 
To  the  melancholy  north-land. 
In  the  dreary  Moon  of  Snow-^oes. 

Listless,  careless  Shawondasee  1 
In  his  life  he  had  one  shadow. 
In  his  heart  one  sorrow  had  he. 
Once,  as  he  was  gazing  northward. 
Far  away  upon  a  praine 
He  beheld  a  maiden  standing. 
Saw  a  tall  and  slender  maiden 
All  alone  upon  a  prairie  ; 
Brightest  green  were  all  her  garments. 
And  her  hair  was  like  the  sunshiue. 

Day  by  day  he  gazed  upon  her, 
Day  by  day  he  sighed  witn  passion. 
Day  by  day  his  heart  within  him 
Grew  more  hot  with  love  and  longing 
For  the  maid  with  yellow  tresses. 
But  he  was  too  fat  and  lazy 
To  bestir  himself  and  woo  her ; 
Ves,  too  indolent  and  easy 
To  pursue  her  and  persuade  her. 
80  he  only  gazed  upon  her. 


Only  sat  and  sighed  with  passion 
For  the  maiden  of  the  prairie. 

Till  one  morning,  looKing  northward. 
He  beheld  her  yellow  tresses 
Changed  and  covered  o'er  with  white- 
ness. 
Covered  as  with  whitest  snow-flakes. 
"Ahl    mv    brother   from  the   North 

land. 
From  the  kingdom  of  Wabasso, 
From  the  land  of  the  White  Rabbit  1 
You  have  stolen  the  maiden  from  me. 
You  have  laid  your  hand  upon  her, 
You  have  wooed  and  won  my  maiden. 
With  your  stories  of  the  North-land  ! " 

Thus  the  wretched  Shawondasee 
Breathed  into  the  air  his  sorrow ; 
And  the  South- Wind  o*er  the  prairie 
Wandered  warm  with  sighs  of  passion. 
With  the  sighs  of  Shawondasee, 
Till  the  air  seemed  full  of  snow-flakes. 
Full  of  thistle-down  the  prairie. 
And  the  maid  with  hair  like  sunshine 
Vanished  from  his  sight  forever  f 
Never  more  did  Shawondasee 
See  the  maid  with  yellow  tresses  ! 

Poor,  deluded  Shawondasee  ! 
*T  was  no  woman  that  you  gazed  at, 
'T  was  no  maiden  that  you  sighed  for, 
'T  was  the  prairie  dandelion 
That  through  all  the  dreamy  Summer 
You  had  gused  at  with  such  longing. 
Yon  had  sighed  for  with  such  passbn. 
And  had  puffed  away  forever. 
Blown  into  the  air  with  sighing. 
Ah  1  deluded  Shawondasee  1 

Thus  the  Four  Winds  were  divided  ; 
Thus  the  sons  of  Mudjekeewis 
Had  their  stations  in  the  heavens. 
At  the  comers  of  the  heavens ; 
For  himself  the  West- Wind  only 
Kept  the  mighty  Mudjekeewis. 


III. 

HIAWATHA*S  CHILDHOOD. 

Downward  through  the  evening  twi- 
light. 
In  the  days  that  are  forgotten. 
In  the  unremembered  ages. 
From  the  full  moon  fell  Nokomis, 
Fell  the  beautiful  Nokomis, 
She  a  wife,  but  not  a  mother. 

She  was  sporting  with  her  women 
Swinging  in  a  swing  of  grape-vines, 


huwatha's  childhood. 
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When  ber  rival,  the  rejected, 
Full  of  j^ousy  and  hatred, 
Cut  the  leafy  swing  asunder, 
Cut  in  twain  the  twisted  gnpe-vines, 
And  Nokomis  fell  afTrightea 
Downward  through  the  evening  twilight. 
On  the  Huskodav,  the  meadow, 
On  the  prairie  full  of  blossoms. 
"See  1  a  star  falls  ! "  said  the  people  ; 
••Prom  the  sky  a  star  is  falling  ! 
'    There  amone  the  ferns  and  mosses, 
There  among  me  prairie  lilies. 
On  the  Muskoday,  the  meadow, 
In  the  moonlight  and  the  starlight. 
Fair  Nokomis  bore  a  daughter. 
And  she  called  her  name  Wenonah, 
As  the  ftrst-bom  of  her  daughters. 
And  the  daughter  of  Nokomis 
Orew  up  like  the  prairie  lilies, 
Grew  a  tall  and  slender  maiden. 
With  the  beauty  of  the  moonlight. 
With  the  beau^  of  the  starlight. 

And  Nokomis  warned  her  often. 
Saying  oft,  and  oft  repeating, 
*•  O,  beware  of  Mudjelceewis, 
Of  the  West- Wind,  Mudjekeewis ; 
Listen  not  to  what  he  tefis  you  ; 
Lie  not  down  upon  the  meadow. 
Stoop  not  down  among  the  lilies. 
Lest  the  West- Wind  come  and  harm 
you  I " 

But  she  heeded  not  the  warning. 
Heeded  not  those  words  of  wisdom. 
And  the  West- Wind  came  at  evening. 
Walking  lightly  o'er  the  prairie. 
Whispering  to  the  leaves  and  blossoms, 
Bending  low  the  flowers  and  grasses. 
Found  the  beautiful  Wenonah, 
Lying  there  amon^  the  lilies, 
WooM  her  with  his  words  of  sweetness. 
Wooed  her  with  his  soft  caresses. 
Till  she  bore  a  son  in  sorrow. 
Bore  a  son  of  love  and  sorrow. 

Thus  was  bom  my  Hiawatha, 
Thus  was  bom  the  child  of  wonder  ; 
But  the  daughter  of  Nokomis, 
Hiawatha's  ^ntle  mother. 
In  her  anguish  died  deserted 
By  the  West- Wind,  false  and  faithless, 
By  the  heartless  Mudjekeewis. 

For  her  daughter,  lone  and  loudly 
Wailed  and  wept  the  sad  Nokomis  ; 
"  0  that  I  were  dead  !  "  she  murmured, 
"  0  that  I  were  dead,  as  thou  art ! 
No  more  work,  and  no  more  weeping, 
Wahonowin  !  Wahonowin  !  '* 

Bj  the  shores  of  Oitche  Qumee, 


By  the  shining  Big-Sea- Water, 
Stood  the  wigwam  of  Nokonus, 
Daughter  of  the  Moon,  Nokomis. 
DarK  behind  it  rose  the  forest. 
Rose  the  black  and  gloomy  pine-trees, 
Rose  the  flrs  with  cones  upon  them  ; 
Bright  before  it  beat  the  water. 
Beat  the  clear  and  sunny  water. 
Beat  the  shining  Big-Sea-Water. 

There  the  wrinkled,  old  Nokomis 
Nursed  the  little  Hiawatha, 
Rocked  him  in  his  linden  cradle, 
Bedded  soft  in  moss  and  rushes. 
Safely  bound  with  reindeer  sinews  ; 
Stilled  his  fretful  wail  by  saying, 
"  Hush !    the  Naked    Bear  will    hear 

thee  1 " 
Lulled  him  into  slumber,  singing, 
**  Ewa-yea  I  my  little  owlet ! 
Who  is  this,  that  lights  the  wigwam  I 
With  his  great  eyes  lights  the  wigwam  f 
Ewa-yea  !  my  little  owlet ! " 

Many  things  Nokomis  taught  him 
Of  the  stars  uiat  shine  in  heaven  ; 
Showed  him  Ishkoodah,  the  comet, 
Ishkoodah,  with  fiery  tresses  ; 
Showed  the  Death-Dance  of  the  spirits. 
Warriors  with  their   plumes  and  war- 
clubs. 
Flaring  far  away  to  northward 
In  the  frosty  nights  of  Winter ; 
Showed  the  broad,  white  road  in  heaven, 
Pathway  of  the  ghosts,  the  shadows, 
RunniuK  straight  across  the  heavens. 
Crowded  with  the  ghosts,  the  shadows. 

At  the  door  on  summer  evenings 
Sat  the  little  Hiawatha  ; 
Heard  the  whispering  of  the  pine-trees. 
Heard  the  lapping  of  the  water. 
Sounds  of  music,  words  of  wonder ; 
**  Minne-wawa  !  "  said  the  pine-trees, 
*'  Mudway-aushka  !  *'  said  the  water. 

Saw  the  fire-fly,  Wah-wah-taysee, 
Flitting  through  the  dusk  of  evening. 
With  tne  twiiikle  of  its  candle 
Lighting  up  the  brakes  and  bushes. 
And  he  san^  the  song  of  children. 
Sang  the  song  Nokomis  taught  him  ; 
**  Wah-wah-taysee,  little  fire-fly, 
Little,  flitting,  white-fire  insect, 
Little,  dancing,  white-fire  creature. 
Light  me  with  your  little  candle. 
Ere  upon  my  bed  I  lay  me, 
Ere  in  sleep  I  close  my  eyelids  1 " 

Saw  the  moon  rise  from  the  water 
Rippling,  roundinfi^  from  the  water. 
Saw  the  flecks  aqashadows  on  it, 
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Whispered,  "  What  is  that,  Nokomis  ? " 

And  the  good  Nokomis  answered  : 

**  Once  a  warrior,  very  angiy, 

Seized  his  grandmother,  and  threw  her 

Up  into  the  sky  at  midnight ; 

Ri^ht  against  the  moon  he  threw  her  ; 

Tis  her  body  that  you  see  there." 

Saw  the  rainbow  in  the  heaven. 
In  the  eaatem  sky,  the  rainbow, 
Whispered,  "  What  is  that,  Nokomis  ? " 
And  the  good  Nokomis  answered : 
**'Tis  the  heaven  of  flowers  you  see 

there ; 
All  the  wild-flowei-s  of  the  forest. 
Ail  the  lilies  of  the  prairie, 
When  on  earth  they  fade  and  perish, 
Blossom  in  that  heaven  above  us." 

When  he  heard  the  owls  at  midnight, 
Hooting,  laughing  in  the  forest, 
**  What  is  that  ?     he  cried  in  terror  ; 
"What  is  that?"  he  said,  "Nokomis?" 
And  the  good  Nokomis  answered  : 
"  That  is  but  the  owl  and  owlet. 
Talking  in  their  native  language, 
Talking,  scolding  at  each  other." 

Then  the  little  Hiawatha 
Learned  of  every  bird  its  language. 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 
How  they  built  their  nests  in  Summer, 
Where  they  hid  themselves  in  Winter, 
Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them. 
Called  them  "Hiawatha's  Chickens." 

Of  all  beasts  he  learned  the  language. 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 
How  the  beavers  built  their  lodges, 
Where  the  squirrels  hid  their  acorns. 
How  the  reindeer  ran  so  swiftly. 
Why  the  rabbit  was  so  timid. 
Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them. 
Called  them  "  Hiawatha's  Brothers." 

Then  lagoo,  the  great  boaster. 
He  the  marvellous  story-teller. 
He  the  traveller  and  the  talker. 
He  the  friend  of  old  Nokomis, 
Made  a  bow  for  Hiawatha  ; 
From  a  branch  of  ash  he  made  it. 
From  an  oak -bough  made  the  arrows. 
Tipped    with  flint,   and    winged   with 

feathers. 
And  the  cord  he  made  of  deer-skin. 

Then  he  said  to  Hiawatha : 
"  Go,  my  son,  into  the  forest. 
Where  the  red  deer  herd  together, 
Kill  for  us  a  famous  roebuck. 
Kill  for  us  a  deer  with  antlers  !  " 

Forth  into  the  forest  straightway 
All  alone  walked  Hiawatha 


Proudly,  with  his  bow  aud  arrows  ; 
And  the  birds  sang  round  him,  o'er  him, 
"  Do  not  shoot  us,  Hiawatha ! " 
Sang  the  robin,  the'Opechee, 
Sang  the  bluebird,  the  Owaissa, 
"  Do  not  shoot  us,  Hiawatha ! " 

Up  the  oak-tree,  close  beside  him, 
Spranff  the  squirrel,  A^jidaumo, 
In  and  out  among  the  branches. 
Coughed  and  chattered  from  theoak-tree, 
Laughed,  and  said  between  his  laughing, 
"  Do  not  shoot  me,  Hiawatha ! " 

And  the  rabbit  from  his  pathway 
Leaped  aside,  and  at  a  distance 
Sat  erect  upon  his  haunches, 
Half  in  fear  and  half  in  frolic, 
Saying  to  the  little  hunter, 
"  Do  not  shoot  me,  Hiawatha ! " 

But  he  heeded  not,  nor  heard  them. 
For  his  thoughts  were  with  the  red  deer  ,• 
On  their  tracks  his  eyes  were  fastened, 
Leading  downward  to  the  river. 
To  the  ford  across  the  river. 
And  as  one  in  slumber  walked  he. 

Hidden  in  the  alder-bushes. 
There  he  waited  till  the  deer  came, 
Till  he  saw  two  antlers  lifted, 
Saw  two  eyes  look  from  the  thicket. 
Saw  two  nostrils  point  to  windward. 
And  a  deer  came  down  the  pathway. 
Flecked  with  leafy  light  and  shadow. 
And  his  heart  within  him  fluttered, 
Trembled  like  the  leaves  above  him. 
Like  the  birch-leaf  palpitated. 
As  the  deer  came  down  the  pathway. 

Then,  upon  one  knee  uprising, 
Hiawatha  aimed  an  arrow  ; 
Scarce  a  twig  moved  with  his  motion, 
Scarce  a  leaf  was  stirred  or  rustled. 
But  the  wary  roebuck  started, 
Stamped  with  all  his  hoofs  together. 
Listened  with  one  foot  uplifted. 
Leaped  as  if  to  meet  the  arrow  ; 
Ah  !  the  singing,  fatal  arrow. 
Like  a  wasp  it  buzzed  and  stung  him  i 

Dead  he  lay  there  in  the  forest. 
By  the  ford  across  the  river ; 
Beat  his  timid  heart  no  longer, 
But  the  heart  of  Hiawatha 
Throbbed  and  shouted  and  exulted, 
As  he  bore  the  red  deer  homeward. 
And  laf  00  and  Nokomis 
Hailed  his  coming  with  applauses. 

From  the  red  deer's  hide  Nokomis 
Made  a  cloak  for  Hiawatha, 
From  the  red  deer's  flesh  Nokomis 
Made  a  banquet  in  his  honor. 
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All  the  village  came  and  feasted, 
All  the  ^ests  praised  Hiawatha, 
Called  him  Strong-Heart,  Soan-ge-taha ! 
Called  him  Loon-Heart,  Mahn-go-taysee ! 


IV. 


HIAWATHA  AND  MUDJEKEEWIS. 

Out  of  childhood  into  manhood 
Now  had  grown  my  Hiawatha, 
Skilled  in  all  the  craft  of  hunters. 
Learned  in  all  the  lore  of  old  men, 
In  all  youthful  sports  and  pastimes, 
In  all  manly  arts  and  labors. 

Swift  of  foot  was  Hiawatha ; 
He  could  shoot  an  arrow  from  him, 
And  run  forward  with  such  fleetness, 
That  the  arrow  fell  behind  him  ! 
Strong  of  arm  was  Hiawatha ; 
He  could  shoot  ten  arrows  upward, 
Shoot  them    with  such    strength  and 

swiftness. 
That  the  tenth  had  left  the  bow-string 
Ere  the  first  to  earth  had  fallen  i 

He  had  mittens,  Minjekahwun, 
Magic  mittens  made  of  deer-skin  ; 
Wlien  upon  his  hands  he  wore  them. 
He  could  smite  the  rocks  asunder. 
He  could  grind  them  into  powder. 
He  had  moccasins  enchanted, 
Magic  moccasins  of  deer-skin  ; 
When  he  bound  them  round  his  ankles. 
When  upon  his  feet  he  tied  them. 
At  each  stride  a  mile  he  measured  I 

Much  he  questioned  old  Nokomis 
Of  his  father  Mucyekeewis ; 
Learned  from  her  the  fatal  secret 
Of  the  beauty  of  his  mother. 
Of  the  falsehood  of  his  father ; 
And  his  heart  was  hot  within  him. 
Like  a  living  coal  his  heart  was. 

Then  he  said  to  old  Nokomis, 
"  I  will  go  to  Mudjekeewis, 
See  how  fares  it  with  my  father, 
At  the  doorways  of  the  West- Wind, 
At  the  portals  of  the  Sunset ! " 

From  his  lodge  went  Hiawatha, 
Dressed  for  travel,  armed  for  hunting ; 
Dressed  in  deer-skin  shirt  and  leggings, 
Richly  wrought  with  quills  and  wampuni ; 
On  his  head  bis  ea^le-feathers. 
Round  his  waist  his  belt  of  wampum, 
In  his  hand  his  bow  of  ash-wood. 
Strung  with  sinews  of  the  reindeer ; 
In  his  quiver  oaken  arrows,  I 


Tipped  with  jasper,  winj;ed  with  feathers ; 
With  his  mittens,  Minjekahwun, 
With  his  moccasins  enchanted. 

Warning  said  the  old  Nokomis, 
*'  Go  not  forth,  O  Hiawatha  ! 
To  the  kingdom  of  the  West- Wind, 
To  the  realms  of  Mu^iekeewis, 
Lest  he  harm  you  with  his  magic. 
Lest  he  kill  you  with  lus  cunnmg ! " 

But  the  fearless  Hiawatha 
Heeded  not  her  woman's  warning ; 
Forth  he  strode  into  the  forest. 
At  each  stride  a  mile  he  measured  ; 
Lurid  seemed  the  sky  above  him. 
Lurid  seemed  the  earth  beneath  him, 
Hot  and  close  the  air  around  him. 
Filled  with  smoke  and  fiery  vapors, 
As  of  burning  woods  and  praines. 
For  his  heart  was  hot  within  him. 
Like  a  living  coal  his  heart  was. 

So  he  journeyed  westward,  westward, 
Left  the  fleetest  deer  behind  him. 
Left  the  antelope  and  bison  ; 
Crossed  the  rushing  Esconaba, 
Crossed  the  mighty  Mississippi, 
Passed  the  Mountains  of  the  rrairie. 
Passed  the  land  of  Crows  and  Foxes, 
Passed  the  dwellings  of  the  Blackfeet, 
Came  unto  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
To  the  kingdom  of  the  West- Wind, 
Where  upon  the  gusty  summits 
Sat  the  ancient  Mudjekeewis, 
Ruler  of  the  winds  of  heaven. 

Filled  with  awe  was  Hiawatha 
At  the  aspect  of  his  father. 
On  the  air  about  him  wildly 
Tossed  and  streamed  his  cloudy  tresses, 
Gleamed  like  drifting  snow  his  tresses. 
Glared  like  Ishkoodah,  the  comet. 
Like  the  star  with  fiery  tresses. 

Filled  with  joy  was  Mudjekeewis 
When  he  looked  on  Hiawatha, 
Saw  his  youth  rise  up  before  him 
In  the  face  of  Hiawatha, 
Saw  the  beauty  of  Wenonah 
From  the  grave  rise  up  before  him. 

"  Welcome ! "  said  he,  **  Hiawatha, 
To  the  kingdom  of  the  West- Wind  ! 
Long  have  I  been  waiting  for  you  1 
Youth  is  lovely,  age  is  lonely. 
Youth  is  fierj*,  age  is  frosty  ; 
You  bring  back  the  days  departed. 
You  bring  back  my  youth  ot  passion, 
And  the  beautiful  Wenonah  ! 

Many  days  they  talked  together. 
Questioned,  listened,  waited,  answered 
Much  the  mighty  Mudjekeewis 
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Boasted  of  his  ancient  prowess, 
Of  his  perilous  adventures. 
His  indomitable  courage, 
Uis  invulnerable  body. 

Patiently  sat  Hiawatha, 
Listening  to  his  father's  boasting  ; 
With  a  smile  he  sat  and  listene<^ 
Uttered  neither  threat  nor  menace, 
Neither  word  nor  look  betrayed  him. 
But  his  heart  was  hot  within  him. 
Like  a  living  coal  his  heart  was. 

Then  he  said,  "  0  MucMekeewis, 
Is  there  nothing  that  can  harm  you  ? 
Nothing  that  you  are  afraid  of  ? 
And  the  mighty  Mudjekeewis, 
Grand  and  gracious  in  his  boasting, 
Answered,  saying,  **  There  is  nothing. 
Nothing  but  the  black  rock  yonder. 
Nothing  but  the  fatal  Wawbeek  ? " 

And  he  looked  at  Hiawatha 
>J^ith  a  wise  look  and  benignant. 
With  a  countenance  paternal, 
Looked  with  pride  upon  the  beauty 
Of  his  tall  and  graceful  figure, 
Saying,  "  0  my  Hiawatha  ! 
Is  there  anything  can  harm  you  ? 
Anything  you  are  afraid  of  ? 

But  the  wary  Hiawatha 
Paused  awhile,  as  if  uncertain. 
Held  his  peace,  as  if  resolving. 
And  then  answered,  *' There  is  nothing. 
Nothing  but  the  bulrush  yonder. 
Nothing  but  the  great  Apukwa  1 " 

And  as  Mudjekeewis,  rising, 
Stretched  his  band  to  pluck  the  bulrush, 
Hiawatha  cried  in  terror, 
Cried  in  well-dissembled  terror, 
**  Kago  !  kago  !  do  not  touch  it !  " 
"Ah,  kaween  !*'  said  Mudjekeewis, 
**  No  indeed,  I  will  not  touch  it !  " 

Then  they  talked  of  other  matters  ; 
First  of  Hiawatha's  brothers, 
First  of  Wabun,  of  the  East-Wind, 
Of  the  South-Wind,  Shawondasee, 
Of  the  North,  Kabibonokka  ; 
Then  of  Hiawatha's  mother. 
Of  the  beautiful  Wenonah, 
Of  her  birth  upon  the  meadow, 
Of  her  death,  as  old  Nokomis 
Had  remembered  and  related. 

And  he  cried,  **0  Mudjekeewis, 
It  was  you  who  killed  Wenonah, 
Took  her  young  life  and  her  beauty. 
Broke  the  Lily  of  the  Prairie, 
Trampled  it  beneath  your  footsteps  ; 
You  confess  it !  you  confess  it ! " 
And  the  mighty  Mudjekeewis 


Tossed  upon  the  wind  his  treflses, 
Bowed  his  hoary  head  in  anguish, 
With  a  silent  nod  assented. 

Then  up  started  Hiawatha, 
And  with  threatening  look  and  gesture 
Laid  his  hand  upon  tiie  black  rock. 
On  the  fatal  Wawbeek  laid  it, 
With  his  mittens,  Minjekahwun, 
Rent  the  jutting  crag  asunder. 
Smote  and  crushed  it  into  fra^ents 
Hurled  them  madly  at  his  father, 
The  remorseful  Mudjekeewis, 
For  his  heart  was  hot  within  him. 
Like  a  living  coal  his  heart  was. 

But  the  ruler  of  the  West- Wind 
Blew  the  fragments  backward  from  him. 
With  the  breathing  of  his  nostrils, 
With  the  tempest  of  his  anger. 
Blew  them  back  at  his  assailant ; 
Seized  the  bulrush,  the  Apukwa, 
Dragged  it  with  its  roots  and  fibree 
From  the  mai-gin  of  the  meadow. 
From  its  ooze,  the  giant  bulrush  ; 
Long  and  loud  lauded  Hiawatha  ! 

Then  began  the  deadly  conflict, 
Hand  to  hand  among  the  mountains  ; 
From  his  eyry  screamed  the  eagle, 
The  Keneu,  the  great  war-eagle 
Sat  upon  the  crags  around  them, 
Wheeling  flapped  his  wings  above  them. 

Like  a  tall  tree  in  the  tempest 
Bent  and  lashed  the  giant  biuruah ; 
And  in  masses  huge  and  heavy 
Crashing  fell  the  fatal  Wawbeek  ; 
Till  the  earth  shook  with  the  tumult 
And  confusion  of  the  battle, 
And  the  air  was  full  of  shoutings, 
And  the  thunder  of  the  mountains. 
Starting,  answered,  "Baim-wawa !" 

Back  retreated  Mudjekeewis, 
Rushing  westward  o'er  the  mountains, 
Stumblmg  westward  down  the  mouD 

tains, 
Three  whole  days  retreated  fightingi 
Still  pursued  by  Hiawatha 
To  the  doorways  of  the  West- Wind, 
To  the  portals  of  the  Sunset, 
To  the  earth's  remotest  border. 
Where  into  the  empty  spaces 
Sinks  the  sun,  as  a  flanungo 
Drops  into  her  nest  at  nightfall. 
In  tne  melancholy  marshes. 

"Hold!"  at  length  cried  Madjekei« 
wis, 
"  Hold,  my  son,  my  Hiawatha  1 
'T  is  impossible  to  kill  me. 
For  you  cannot  kill  the  immortal. 
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I  hATe  pat  you  to  this  trial, 

Bat  to  know  and  prove  voar  conrage  ; 

Now  receive  the  prize  of  valor  ! 

"  Oo  hack  to  your  home  and  people, 
Live  among  them,  toil  among  them, 
Cleanse  the  earth  from  all  that  harms  it. 
Clear  the  fishing-groands  and  rivers. 
Slay  all  monsters  and  ma^dans. 
All  the  Wendigoes,  the  giants, 
AU  the  serpenU,  the  Kenaheeks, 
As  I  slew  tne  Mishe-Mokwa, 
Slew  the  Great  Bear  of  the  mountains. 

"  And  at  last  when  Death  draws  near 
you. 
When  the  awful  eyes  of  Pauguk 
Glare  apon  you  in  the  darkness, 
I  will  share  ray  kingdom  with  you. 
Baler  shall  vou  be  thenceforward 
Of  the  Northwest- Wind,  Keewaydin, 
Of  the  home-wind,  the  Keewaycun." 

Thus  was  fought  that  famous  battle 
In  Uie  dreadful  da^  of  Shah-shah, 
In  the  days  long  since  departed. 
In  the  kingdom  of  the  West-Wind. 
Still  the  hunter  sees  its  traces 
Scattered  far  o'er  hill  and  valley  ; 
Sees  the  giant  bulrush  growing 
By  the  ponds  and  water-courses. 
Sees  the  masses  of  the  Wawbeek 
Lying  still  in  every  valley. 

Homeward  now  went  Hiawatha ; 
Pleasant  was  the  landscape  round  him. 
Pleasant  was  the  air  above  him. 
For  the  bitterness  of  anger 
Had  departed  wholly  from  him, 
From  his  brain  the  thought  of  vengeance. 
From  his  heart  the  burning  fever. 

Only  once  his  pace  he  slackened. 
Only  once  he  paused  or  halted, 
Paosed  to  purchase  heads  of  arrows 
Of  the  ancient  Arrow-maker, 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
Where  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha 
Flash  and  gleam  among  the  oak-trees, 
Liragh  and  leap  into  the  valley. 

There  the  ancient  Arrow-maker 
Made  his  arrow-heads  of  sandstone, 
Arrow-heads  of  chalcedony. 
Arrow-heads  of  flint  and  jasper, 
Smoothed  and  sharpened  at  the  edges, 
Hard  and  polished,  keen  and  costly. 

With  him  dwelt  his  dark -eyed  daugh- 
ter. 
Wayward  as  the  Minnehaha, 
With  her  moods  of  shade  and  sunshine, 
Eyes  that  smiled  and  frowned  alternate, 
Feet  as  rapid  as  the  river, 


Tresses  flowing  like  the  water, 
And  as  musical  a  laughter ; 
And  he  named  her  from  the  river, 
From  the  water-fall  he  named  her, 
Minnehaha,  Laughing  Water. 

Was  it  then  for  heads  of  arrows, 
Arrow-heads  of  chalcedony. 
Arrow-heads  of  flint  and  jasper, 
That  my  Hiawatha  halted 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs  T 

Was  it  not  to  see  the  maiden, 
See  the  face  of  Laughing  Water 
Peeping  from  behind  the  curtain. 
Hear  the  rustling  of  her  garments 
From  behind  the  waving  curtain. 
As  one  sees  the  Minnehaha 
Gleaming,  glancing  through  the  branch 

es, 
As  one  hears  the  Laughing  Water 
From  behind  its  screen  of  oranches  ? 

Who  shall  say  what  thoughts  and 
visions 
Fill  the  fiery  brains  of  young  men  ? 
Who  shall  say  what  dreams  of  beauty 
Filled  the  heart  of  Hiawatha  ? 
All  he  told  to  old  Nokomis, 
When  he  reached  the  lodge  at  sunset, 
Was  the  meeting  with  his  father. 
Was  his  fight  with  Mudjekeewis  ; 
Not  a  word  he  said  of  arrows. 
Not  a  word  of  Laughing  Water. 


V. 


HIAWATHA  8  FASTING. 

You  shall  hear  how  Hiawatha 
Prayed  and  fasted  in  the  forest. 
Not  for  greater  skill  in  hunting, 
Not  for  greater  craft  in  fishing. 
Not  for  triumphs  in  the  battle. 
And  renown  among  the  warriors. 
But  for  profit  of  the  people, 
For  advantage  of  the  nations. 

First  he  built  a  lodge  for  fasting. 
Built  a  wigwam  in  the  forest, 
By  the  shining  Big-Sea- Water, 
In  the  blithe  and  pleasant  Spring-time, 
In  the  Moon  of  Leaves  he  built  it, 
And,  with  dreams  and  visions  many, 
Seven  whole  days  and  nights  he  fasted. 

On  the  first  day  of  his  fasting 
Through  the  leafy  woods  he  wandered  ; 

I  Saw  the  deer  start  from  the  thicket. 
Saw  the  rabbit  in  his  burrow. 
Heard  the  pheasant,  Bena,  dramming. 
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Heard  the  squirrel,  A^jidaumo, 
Rattling  in  nis  hoard  of  acorns. 
Saw  the  pigeon,  the  Omeme, 
Building  nests  among  the  pine-trees, 
And  in  nocks  the  wild  goose,  Wawa, 
Flying  to  the  fen-lands  northward, 
Whirring,  wailing  far  above  him. 
"Master  of  Life  ! "  he  cried,  despond- 
ing, 
"Must    our    lives    depend    on     these 
things?" 
On  the  next  day  of  his  fasting 
By  the  river's  brink  he  wander^, 
Tnrough  the  Muskoday,  the  meadow, 
Saw  the  wild  rice,  Mahnomonee, 
Saw  the  blueberry,  Meenahga, 
.And  the  strawberry,  Odahmin, 
And  the  gooseberry,  Shahbomin, 
And  the  grape-vine,  the  Beniahgut, 
Trailing  o'er  the  alder-branches, 
Filling  all  the  air  with  fragrance  1 
*<  Master  of  Life !  "  he  cried,  desponding, 
''Must    our    lives    depend    on   these 
things?" 
On  the  third  day  of  his  fasting 
By  the  lake  he  sat  and  pondered. 
By  the  still,  transparent  water  ; 
Saw  the  sturgeon,  Nahma,  leaping. 
Scattering  drops  like  beads  of  wampum. 
Saw  the  yellow  perch,  the  Sahwa, 
Like  a  sunbeam  in  the  water, 
Saw  the  pike,  the  Maskenozha, 
And  the  nerring,  Okahabwis, 
And  the  Shaw^hee,  the  craw-fish  ! 
**  Master  of  Life  ! "  he  cried,  despond- 
ing, 
"Must    our    lives    depend    on    these 

things  ? " 

On  the  fourth  day  of  his  fasting 
In  his  lodge  he  lav  exhausted  ; 
From  his  couch  of  leaves  and  branches 
Gazing  with  half-open  eyelids. 
Full  of  shadowy  dreams  and  visions, 
On  the  dizzy,  swimming  landscape. 
On  the  gleaming  of  the  water. 
On  the  splendor  of  the  sunset. 

And  he  saw  a  youth  approaching, 
Dressed  in  garments  green  and  yellow 
Coming  through  the  purple  twilight. 
Through  the  splendor  of  the  sunset ; 
Plumes  of  ^en  bent  o'er  his  forehejEid, 
And  his  hair  was  soft  and  golden. 

Standing  at  the  open  doorway, 
Long  he  looked  at  Hiawatha, 
Looked  with  pity  and  compassion 
On  his  wasted  form  and  features, 
And,  in  accents  like  the  sighing 


Of  the  South- Wind  in  the  tree-tops, 
Said  he,  "  0  my  Hiawatha  I 
All  your  prayers  are  heard  in  heaven. 
For  you  pray  not  like  the  others ; 
Not  for  greater  skill  in  hunting. 
Not  for  greater  craft  in  fishing, 
Not  for  triumph  in  the  battle. 
Nor  renown  among  the  warriors, 
But  for  profit  of  the  people. 
For  advantage  of  the  nations. 

**  From  the  Master  of  Life  descending, 
I,  the  friend  of  man,  Mondamin, 
Come  to  warn  you  and  instruct  you, 
How  by  struggle  and  by  labor 
You  shall  gain  what  you  have  prayed  for. 
Bise  up  from  your  bed  of  branches. 
Rise,  0  youth,  and  wrestle  with  me  !  " 

Faint  with  famine,  Hiawatha 
Started  from  his  bed  of  branches, 
From  the  twilight  of  his  wigwam 
Forth  into  the  flush  of  sunset 
Came,  and  wrestled  with  Mondamin  , 
At  his  touch  he  felt  new  courage 
Throbbing  in  his  brain  and  bo»)m. 
Felt  new  life  and  hope  and  vigor 
Run  through  every  nerve  and  fibre. 

So  they  wrestled  there  together 
In  the  glory  of  the  sunset, 
And  the  more  they  strove  and  struggled. 
Stronger  still  grew  Hiawatha ; 
Till  the  darkness  fell  around  them. 
And  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From  her  nest  among  the  pine-trees. 
Gave  a  cry  of  lamentation, 
Gave  a  scream  of  pain  and  famine. 

"  'T  is  enou^  I    then  said  Mondamin, 
Smiling  upon  Hiawatha, 
"  But  to-morrow,  when  the  sun  sets, 
I  will  come  again  to  try  you." 
And  he  vanished,  and  was  seen  not ; 
Whether  sinking  as  the  rain  sinks, 
Whether  rising  as  the  mists  rise, 
Hiawatha  saw  not,  knew  not. 
Only  saw  that  he  had  vanished. 
Leaving  him  alone  and  fainting. 
With  the  misty  lake  below  him. 
And  the  reeling  stars  above  him. 

On  the  morrow  and  the  next  day. 
When  the  sun  through  heaven  descflnd- 

ing, 
Like  a  red  and  burning  cinder 
From  the  hearth  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
Fell  into  the  western  waters. 
Came  Mondamin  for  the  trial, 
For  the  strife  with  Hiawatha  ; 
Came  as  silent  as  the  dew  comes, 
From  the  empty  air  appearing. 
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Into  empty  air  returninff, 
Takuig  shape  when  earth  it  touches, 
But  invisiUe  to  all  men 
In  its  coming  and  its  soing. 

Thrice  they  wrestlea  there  together 
In  the  glory  of  the  sunset, 
Till  the  darkness  fell  around  them. 
Till  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From  her  nest  among  the  pine-trees. 
Uttered  her  loud  cry  of  famine, 
And  Mondamin  paused  to  listen. 

Tall  and  beautiful  he  stood  there, 
In  his  garments  green  and  yellow ; 
To  and  fro  his  plumes  above  him 
Waved  and  nouded  with  his  breathing, 
And  the  sweat  of  the  encounter 
Stood  like  drops  of  dew  upon  him. 

And  he  cried,  '*  0  Hiawatha  ! 
Bravely  have  yon  wrestled  with  me, 
Thrice  have  wrestled  stoutly  with  me. 
And  the  Master- of  life,  who  sees  us. 
He  will  give  to  you  the  triumph  !  " 

Then  he  smiled,  and  said  :  **  To-mor- 
row 
Is  the  last  day  of  your  conflict, 
U  the  last  day  of  your  fasting. 
You  will  conquer  and  o'ercome  me ; 
Make  a  bed  for  me  to  lie  in, 
Where  the  rain  may  fall  upon  me. 
Where  the  sun  may  come  and  warm  me  ; 
Strip  these  garments,  green  and  yellow. 
Strip  this  nodding  plumage  from  me. 
Lay  me  in  the  earth,  and  make  it 
Soft  and  loose  and  light  above  me. 

"  Let  no  hand  disturb  my  slumber, 
Let  no  weed  nor  worm  molest  me, 
Let  not  Kahgahgee,  the  raven. 
Come  to  haunt  me  and  molest  me, 
Only  come  yourself  to  watch  me. 
Till  I  wake,  and  start,  and  quicken, 
Till  I  leap  into  the  sunshine.** 

And  thus  saying,  he  departed  ; 
Peacefully  slept  Hiawatha, 
Bat  he  heard  the  Wawonaissa, 
Heard  the  whippoorwill  complaining, 
Perched  upon  nis  lonely  wigwam  ; 
Heard  the  rushing  Sebowisha, 
Heard  the  rivulet  rippling  near  him, 
Talking  to  the  darksome  forest ; 
Heard  the  sighing  of  the  branches. 
As  they  lifted  and  subsided 
At  the  passing  of  the  night- wind. 
Heard  them,  as  one  hears  in  slumber 
Far-off  murmurs,  dreamv  whispers : 
Peacefully  slept  Hiawatha. 

On  the  morrow  came  Nokomis, 
On  the  seventh  day  of  his  fastings 


Came  with  food  for  Hiawatlia, 
Came  imploring  and  bewailing. 
Lest  his  hunger  should  o'ercome  him. 
Lest  his  fasting  should  be  fatal. 

But  he  tast^  not,  and  touched  not, 
Onl^  said  to  her,  **  Nokomis, 
Wait  until  the  sun  is  setting. 
Till  the  darkness  falls  around  us. 
Till  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Crying  from  the  desolate  marshes. 
Tells  us  that  the  day  is  ended." 

Homeward  weeping  went  Nokomis, 
Sorrowing  for  her  Hiawatha, 
Fearing  lest  his  strength  should  fail  him, 
Lest  his  fasting  should  be  fatal. 
He  meanwhile  sat  weary  waiting 
For  the  coming  of  Mondamin, 
Till  the  shadows,  pointing  eastward, 
Lengthened  over  field  ana  forest, 
Till  the  sun  dropped  from  the  heaven. 
Floating  on  the  waters  westward, 
As  a  red  leaf  in  the  Autumn 
Falls  and  floats  upon  the  water. 
Falls  and  sinks  into  its  bosom. 

And  behold  1  the  young  Mondamin, 
With  his  soft  and  smning  tresses. 
With  his  garments  green  and  yellow. 
With  his  long  and  glossy  plumage. 
Stood  and  beckoned  at  the  doorway. 
And  as  one  in  slumber  walking, 
Pale  and  ha^;gard,  but  undaunted. 
From  the  wigwam  Hiawatha 
Came  and  wrestled  with  Mondamin. 

Round  about  him  spun  the  landscape, 
Sky  and  forest  reeled  together, 
And  his  strong  heart  leaped  within  him. 
As  the  sturgeon  leaps  and  struggles 
In  a  net  to  oreak  its  meshes. 
Like  a  ring  of  fire  around  him 
Blazed  ana  flared  the  red  horizon. 
And  a  hundred  suns  seemed  looking 
At  the  combat  of  the  wrestlers. 

Suddenly  upon  the  greensward 
All  alone  stood  Hiawatha, 
Panting  with  his  wild  exertion. 
Palpitating  with  the  struggle  ; 
Ana  before  him,  breathless,  lifeless. 
Lay  the  youth,  with  hair  dishevelled. 
Plumage  torn,  and  garments  tattered. 
Dead  he  lay  there  in  the  sunset 

And  victorious  Hiawatha 
Made  the  grave  as  he  commanded. 
Stripped  the  garments  from  Mondamin, 
Stripped  his  tattered  plumage  from  hin^ 
Laid  him  in  the  earth,  and  made  it 
Soft  and  loose  and  light  above  him  ; 
And  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
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From  the  melancholy  moorlands, 
Gave  a  cry  of  lamentation, 
Gave  a  cry  of  pain  and  anguish  ! 

Homeward  then  went  Hiawatha 
To  the  lodge  of  old  Nokomis, 
And  the  seven  days  of  his  fasting 
Were  accomplished  and  completed. 
But  the  place  was  not  foigotten 
Where  he  wrestled  with  Mondamin  ; 
Nor  forgotten  nor  neglected 
Was  the  grave  where  lay  Mondamin, 
Sleeping  in  the  rain  and  sunshine, 
Where  his  scattered  plumes  and  garments 
Faded  in  the  rain  and  sunshine. 

Day  by  day  did  Hiawatha 
Go  to  wait  and  watch  beside  it ; 
Kept  the  dark  mould  soft  above  it. 
Kept  it  clean  from  weeds  and  insects, 
Drove  away,  with  scoffs  and  shoutings, 
Kahgahgee,  the  king  of  ravens. 

Till  at  length  a  small  green  feather 
From  the  earth  shot  slowly  upward. 
Then  another  and  another, 
And  before  the  Summer  ended 
Stood  the  maize  in  all  its  beauty. 
With  its  shining  robes  about  it, 
And  its  long,  soft,  yellow  tresses ; 
And  in  rapture  Hiawatha 
Cried  aloud,  '*  It  is  Mondamin  ! 
Yes,  the  friend  of  man,  Mondamin  ! " 

Then  he  called  to  old  Nokomis 
And  logoo,  the  great  boaster, 
Showed  them  where  the  maize  was  grow- 
ing, 
Told  them  of  his  wondrous  vision. 

Of  his  wrestling  and  his  triumph. 
Of  this  new  gift  to  the  nations, 
Which  should  be  their  food  forever. 
And  still  later,  when  the  Autumn 
Changed  the  long,  green  leaves  to  yellow, 
And  the  soft  and  juicy  kernels 
Grew  like  wampum  hard  and  yellow, 
Then  the  ripened  ears  he  gathered. 
Stripped  the  withered  husks  from  off 

them. 
As  he  once  had  stripped  the  wrestler. 
Gave  the  first  Feast  of  Mondamin, 
And  made  known  unto  the  people 
This  new  gift  of  the  Great  Spint. 


VI. 

HIAWATHA*8  FRIENDS. 

Two  good  friends  had  Hiawatha, 
Singl^  out  from  all  the  others, 


Bound  to  him  in  closest  union. 

And  to  whom  he  gave  the  right  hand 

Of  his  heart,  in  joy  and  sorrow  ; 

Chibiabos,  the  musician, 

And  the  very  strong  man,  Ewasind. 

Straight  between  them  ran  the  path 
way. 
Never  grew  the  grass  upon  it ; 
Singing  birds,  tliat  utter  falsehoods, 
Story-tellers,  mischief-makers, 
Found  no  eager  ear  to  listen. 
Could  not  breed  ill-will  between  them. 
For  they  kept  each  other's  counsel, 
Spake  with  naked  hearts  together. 
Pondering  much  and  much  contriving 
How  the  tribes  of  men  might  prosper. 

Most  beloved  by  Hiawa^a 
Was  the  gentle 'Chibiabos, 
He  the  best  of  all  musicians. 
He  the  sweetest  of  all  singera. 
Beautiful  and  childlike  was  he, 
Brave  as  man  is,  soft  as  woman, 
Pliant  as  a  wand  of  willow. 
Stately  as  a  deer  with  antlers. 

When  he  sang,  the  village  listened  ; 
All  the  warriore  gathered  round  him, 
All  the  women  came  to  hear  him ; 
Now  he  stirred  their  souls  to  passion, 
Now  he  melted  them  to  pity. 

From  the  hollow  reeds  he  fashioned 
Flutes  so  musical  and  meUow, 
That  the  brook,  the  Sebowisha, 
Ceased  to  murmur  in  the  woodland. 
That  the  wood- birds  ceased  from  singing 
And  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo, 
Ceased  his  chatter  in  the  oak-tree, 
And  the  rabbit,  the  Wabasso, 
Sat  upriffht  to  look  and  listen. 

Yes,  the  brook,  the  Sebowisha, 
Pausing,  said,  **  0  Chibiabos, 
Teach  ray  waves  to  flow  in  music, 
Softly  as  your  words  in  singing  ! " 

Yes,  the  bluebird,  the  Owaissa, 
Envious,  said,  **  0  Chibiabos, 
Teach  me  tones  as  wild  and  wayward, 
Teach  me  songs  as  full  of  frenny  ! " 

Yes,  the  robin,  the  Opechee, 
Joyous,  said,  "  0  Chibiabos, 
Teach  me  tones  as  sweet  and  tender, 
Teach  me  songs  as  full  of  gladness  1  *' 

And  the  whippoorwill,  Wawonaissa, 
Sobbing,  said,  **  O  Chibiabos, 
Teach  me  tones  as  melancholy. 
Teach  me  songs  as  full  of  sadness  !  " 

All  the  many  sounds  of  nature 
Borrowed  sweetness  from  his  singing  ; 
All  the  hearts  of  men  were  softened 
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By  the  pathos  of  his  musio ; 
For  he  sang  of  peace  and  freedom, 
Sang  of  beauty,  love,  and  longing  ; 
Sang  of  death,  and  life  undying 
In  uie  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
In  the  kingdom  of  Ponemah, 
In  the  land  of  the  Hereafter. 

Very  dear  to  Hiawatha 
Was  the  gpentle  Chibiabos, 
He  the  best  of  all  musicians, 
He  the  sweetest  of  all  singers  ; 
For  his  gpentleness  he  loved  him. 
And  the  magic  of  his  singing. 

Dear,  too,  unto  Hiawatha 
Was  the  very  strong  man,  Ewasind, 
He  the  strongest  of  all  mortals. 
He  the  mightiest  among  many  ; 
For  his  very  strength  he  loved  him. 
For  his  strength  allied  to  goodness. 

Idle  in  his  youth  was  Kwasind, 
Very  listless,  dull,  and  dreamy, 
Never  played  with  other  children, 
Never  nshed  and  never  hunted. 
Not  like  other  children  was  he  ; 
But  the^  saw  that  much  he  fasted. 
Much  his  Manito  entreated. 
Much  besought  his  Guardism  Spirit. 

"  Lazy  Kwasind  ! "  said  his  mother, 
"In  my  work  you  never  help^  me  ! 
In  the  summer  you  are  roaming 
Idly  in  the  fields  and  forests  ; 
In  the  Winter  you  are  cowering 
O'er  the  firebrands  in  the  wigwam  ! 
In  the  coldest  days  of  Winter 
I  must  break  the  ice  for  fishing ; 
With  mv  nets  you  never  help  me  ! 
^t  the  door  my  nets  are  hanging, 
Dripping,  freezing  with  the  water  ; 
Oo  and  wring  them,  Yenadizze  ! 
Go  and  dry  tnem  in  the  sunshine  !  " 

Slowly,  from  the  ashes,  Kwasind 
Bose,  but  made  no  angry  answer  ; 
From  the  lodge  went  forth  in  silence, 
Took  the  net^  that  hung  together, 
Dripping,  freezing  at  the  doorway. 
Like  a  wisp  of  straw  he  wrung  them, 
Like  a  wisp  of  straw  he  broke  them, 
Could  not  wring  them  without  breaking. 
Such  the  strength  was  in  his  fingers. 

"Lazy  Kwasind  ! "  said  his  father, 
"  In  the  hunt  you  never  help  me  ; 
Every  bow  you  touch  is  broken. 
Snapped  asunder  every  arrow ; 
Yet  come  with  me  to  the  forest. 
You  shall  bring  the  hunting  homeward.*' 

Down  a  narrow  pass  they  wandered. 
Where  a  brooklet  fed  them  onward, 


Where  the  trail  of  deer  and  bison 
Marked  l^e  soft  mud  on  the  margii^ 
Till  they  found  all  further  passage 
Shut  against  them,  barred  securely 
By  the  trunks  of  trees  uprooted. 
Lying  lencthwise,  lying  crosswise. 
And  forbidding  further  passage. 

"  We  must  go  back,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  0*er  these  logs  we  cannot  clamber  ; 
Not  a  woodchuck  could  get  through 

them. 
Not  a  squirrel  clamber  o'er  them  ! " 
And  straightway  his  pipe  he  lighted. 
And  sat  down  to  smoKe  and  ponder. 
But  before  his  pipe  was  finished, 
Lo  !  the  path  was  cleared  before  him  ; 
All  the  trunks  had  Kwasind  lifted. 
To  the  right  hand,  to  the  left  hand. 
Shot  the  pine-trees  swift  as  arrows, 
Hurled  the  cedars  light  as  lances. 

*  *  Lazy  Kwasind ! ' '  said  the  young  men. 
As  they  spoi'ted  in  the  meadow  : 
"  Why  stand  idly  looking  at  us. 
Leaning  on  the  rock  behmd  you  ? 
Come  and  wrestle  with  the  others. 
Let  us  pitch  the  quoit  together  !  " 

Lazy  Kwasind  made  no  answer. 
To  their  challenge  made  no  answer. 
Only  rose,  and,  slowly  turning. 
Seized  the  huge  rock  in  his  fingers, 
Tore  it  from  its  deep  foundation. 
Poised  it  in  the  air  a  moment. 
Pitched  it  sheer  into  the  river. 
Sheer  into  the  swift  Pauwating, 
Where  it  still  is  seen  in  Summer. 

Once  as  down  that  foaming  river, 
Down  the  rapids  of  Pauwating, 
Kwasind  sailed  with  his  companions. 
In  the  stream  he  saw  a  beav^er. 
Saw  Ahmeek,  the  King  of  Beavers, 
Struggling  with  the  rushing  currents, 
Rising,  sinking  in  the  water. 

Without  speaking,  without  pausing, 
Kwasind  leaped  into  the  river. 
Plunged  beneath  the  bubbling  surface, 
Through  the  whirlpools  chased  the  b^- 

ver, 
Followed  him  among  the  islands. 
Stayed  so  long  beneath  the  water, 
That  his  terrified  companions 
Cried,  "  Alas  !  good  by  to  Kwasind  ! 
We  shall  never  more  see  Kwasind  !  " 
But  he  reappeared  triumphant, 
And  upon  nis  shining  shoulders 
Brought  the  beaver,  dead  and  dripping 
Brought  the  King  of  all  the  Beavers. 

And  theie  two,  as  I  have  told  you, 
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Were  the  Mends  of  Hiawatha, 
ChibiaboSy  the  musician, 
^d  the  very  strong  man,  Ewasind. 
Long  they  lived  in  peace  together, 
Spake  with  naked  hearts  together, 
Pondering  much  and  much  contriving 
How  the  tribes  of  men  might  prosper. 


VII. 

HIAWATHA'S    SAILING. 

**  GiVB  me  of  your  bark,  0  Birch-Tree ! 
Of  your  yellow  bark,  0  Birch-Tree  ! 
Growine  by  the  rushing  river, 
Tfdl  and  stately  in  the  valley  ! 
I  alight  canoe  will  build  me. 
Build  a  swift  Cheemaun  for  sailing, 
That  shall  float  upon  the  river, 
Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  Autumn, 
Like  a  yellow  water-lily  ! 

**  Lay  aside  your  cloak,  0  Birch -Tree  ! 
Lay  aside  your  white-skin  wrapper. 
For  the  Summer-time  is  coming, 
And  the  sun  is  warm  in  heaven. 
And  you  need  no  white-skin  wrapper  ! " 

Thus  aloud  cried  Hiawatha 
In  the  solitary  forest. 
By  the  rushing  Taquamenaw, 
When  the  biras  were  singing  gayly, 
In  the  Moon  of  Leaves  were  singing. 
And  the  sun,  from  sleep  awaking, 
Stnrted  up  and  said,  "  Behold  me  I 
Gheezis,  tne  great  Sun,  behold  me !  " 

And  the  tree  with  all  its  branches 
Rustled  in  the  breeze  of  morning, 
Baying,  with  a  sigh  of  patience, 
"Take  my  cloak,  O  Hiawatha  !  " 

With  his  knife  the  tree  he  girdled  ; 
Just  beneath  its  lowest  branches, 
Just  above  the  roots,  he  cut  it. 
Till  the  sap  came  oozing  outward  ; 
Down  the  trunk,  from  top  to  bottom. 
Sheer  he  cleft  the  bark  asunder. 
With  a  wooden  wedge  he  raised  it. 
Stripped  it  from  the  trunk  unbroken. 

"  Give  me  of  your  boughs,  0  Cedar  ! 
Of  your  strong  and  pliant  branches. 
My  canoe  to  make  more  steady, 
Make  more  strong  and  firm  beneath  me  1 " 

Through  the  summit  of  the  Cedar 
Went  a  sound,  a  cry  of  horror. 
Went  a  murmur  of  resistance  ; 
But  it  whispered,  bending  downward, 
**  Take  my  Doughs,  0  Hiawatha !  " 

Down  he  hewed  the  boughs  of  cedar. 


Shaped  them  straightway  to  a  frame- 
work, 
Like  two  bows  he  formed  and  shaped 

them, 
Like  two  bended  bows  together. 

"  Give  me  of  your  roots,  O  Tamarack  J 
Of  your  fibrous  roots,  0  Larch-Tree  I 
My  canoe  to  bind  together, 
So  to  bind  the  ends  together 
That  the  water  may  not  enter. 
That  the  river  may  not  wet  me ! " 

And  the  Larch,  with  all  its  fibres, 
Shivered  in  the  air  of  morning. 
Touched  his  forehead  with  its  tassels, 
Said,  with  one  long  sigh  of  sorrow, 
**  Take  them  all,  0  H^watha !  " 

From  the  earth  he  tore  the  fibres, 
Toi-e  the  tough  roots  of  the  Larch-Tree, 
Closely  sewed  the  bark  together. 
Bound  it  closely  to  the  framework. 

Give  me  of  your  balm,  0  Fir-Tiee  ! 
Of  your  balsam  and  your  resin. 
So  to  close  the  seams  together 
That  the  water  may  not  enter. 
That  the  river  may  not  wet  me  1 " 

And  the  Fir-Tree,  tall  and  sombre, 
Sobbed  through  all  its  robes  of  darkness. 
Rattled  like  a  shore  with  pebbles, 
Answered  wailing,  answered  weeping, 
"  Take  my  balm,  0  Hiawatha !  ** 

And  he  took  the  tears  of  balsam. 
Took  the  resin  of  the  Fir-Tree, 
Smeared  therewith  each  seam  and  fissure, 
Made  each  crevice  safe  from  water. 

' '  Give  me  of  your  quills,  0  Hedgehog  I 
All  your  quills,  0  Eagh,  ihe  Hedgehog  I 
1  will  make  a  necklace  of  them. 
Make  a  girdle  for  my  beauty. 
And  two  stars  to  deck  her  bosom  ! " 

From  a  hollow  tree  the  Hedgehog 
With  his  sleepy  eyes  looked  at  him. 
Shot  his  shining  quills,  like  arrows, 
Saying,  with  a  drowsy  murmur. 
Through  the  tangle  of  his  whiskers, 
**  Take  my  quills,  0  Hiawatha  1 " 

From  the  ground  the  quills hegathere(^ 
All  the  little  shining  arrows. 
Stained  them  red  and  blue  and  yellow. 
With  the  juice  of  roots  and  berries ; 
Into  his  canoe  he  wrought  them, 
Round  its  waist  a  shining  girdle. 
Round  its  bows  a  gleaming  necklace, 
On  its  breast  two  stars  resplendent. 

Thus  the  Birch  Canoe  was  bnilded 
In  the  valley,  by  the  river. 
In  the  bosom  of  the  forest ; 
And  the  forest's  life  was  in  it, 
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All  its  mystery  and  its  migic. 
All  the  l^tnees  of  the  birch-tree. 
All  the  toughness  of  the  cedar. 
All  the  ki^'s  snpple  sinews  ; 
And  it  floated  on  the  riyer 
Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  Automn, 
Like  a  yeUow  water-lil^. 

Paddles  none  had  Hiawatha, 
Paddles  none  he  had  or  needed. 
For  his  thocghts  as  paddles  served  him. 
And  his  wishes  served  to  ^de  him  ; 
Swift  or  dow  at  will  he  gbded. 
Veered  to  right  or  left  at  pleasure. 

Then  he  (»lled  aloud  to  Kwasind, 
To  his  friend,  the  strong  man,  Kwasind, 
Saying  "  HcJp  me  clear  this  river 
Of  its  sunken  logs  and  sand-bars." 

Straii^ht  into  the  river  Kwasind 
Plunfled  as  if  he  were  an  otter. 
Dived  as  if  he  were  a  beaver. 
Stood  up  to  lus  waist  in  water. 
To  his  arm-pits  in  the  river. 
Swam  and  snouted  in  the  river, 
Tugsed  at  sunken  logs  and  branches, 
WUh  lus  hands  he  scooped  the  sand-bars, 
With  his  feet  the  ooze  and  tangle. 

And  thus  sailed  my  Hiawatha 
Down  the  rushing  Taquamenaw, 
Sailed  through  allits  bends  and  windings, 
Sailed  through  all  its  deeps  and  shallows. 
While  his  fnend,  the  strong  man,  Kwa- 
sind, 
Swam  the  deeps,  the  shallows  waded. 

Up  and  down  the  river  went  they, 
In  and  out  amonff  its  islands, 
Cleared  its  bed  of  root  and  sand-bar, 
Dn^ged  the  dead  trees  from  its  channel. 
Made  its  passage  safe  and  certain. 
Made  a  pathway  for  the  people. 
From  its  springs  among  the  mountains. 
To  the  waters  of  Pauwating, 
To  the  bay  of  Taquamenaw. 


VIII. 

Hiawatha's  fishing. 

IbRTH  upon  the  Gltche  Gumee, 
On  the  shining  Bi^-Sea-Water, 
With  his  fishing-hne  of  cedar, 
Of  the  twisted  bark  of  cedar. 
Forth  to  catch  the  sturpon  Nahma, 
Mishe-Nahma,  King  oiFishes, 
In  his  birch  canoe  exulting 
All  alone  went  Hiawatha. 
Through  the  clear,  transparent  water 


He  could  see  the  fishes  swimming 
Far  down  in  the  depths  below  him ; 
See  the  yellow  perch,  the  Sahwa, 
like  a  sunbeam  in  the  water. 
See  the  Shawgashee,  the  craw-fish. 
Like  a  spider  on  the  bottom. 
On  the  white  and  sandy  bottom. 

At  the  stem  sat  Hiawatha, 
With  lus  fishinff-line  of  cedar ; 
In  his  plumes  me  breeze  of  morning 
Played  as  in  the  hemlock  branches  ; 
On  the  bows,  with  tail  erected. 
Sat  the  squirrel,  Ac^idaumo  ; 
In  his  fur  the  breeze  of  morning 
Played  as  in  the  prairie  grasses. 

On  the  white  sand  of  ttie  bottom 
Lay  the  monster  Mishe-Nahma, 
Lay  the  sturgeon.  King  of  Fishes ; 
Through  his  giUs  he  breathed  the  watei; 
With  his  fins  he  fiemned  and  winnowed. 
With  his  tail  he  swept  the  sand-floor. 

There  he  lay  in  aU  his  armor  ; 
On  each  side  a  shield  to  guard  lum. 
Plates  of  bone  upon  his  forehead, 
Down  his  sides  and  back  and  shoulders 
Plates  of  bone  with  spines  projecting  ! 
Painted  was  he  with  his  war-paints, 
Stripes  of  yellow,  red,  and  azure. 
Spots  of  brown  and  spots  of  sable  ; 
Ajid  he  lay  there  on  the  bottom. 
Fanning  with  his  fins  of  purple, 
As  above  him  Hiawatha 
In  his  birch  canoe  came  sailing. 
With  his  fishing-line  of  cedar. 

''Take  my  bait,'*  cried  Hiawatha, 
Down  into  the  depths  beneath  him, 
"  Take  my  bait,  O  Sturgeon,  Kahma  t 
Come  up  from  below  the  water, 
Let  us  see  which  is  the  stronger  !  ** 
And  he  dropped  his  line  of  craar 
Tbrough  the  clear,  transparent  water. 
Waited  vainly  for  an  answer. 
Long  sat  waiting  for  an  answer. 
And  repeating  loud  and  louder, 
"Take  my  bait,  0  King  of  Fishes  1 " 

Quiet  lav  the  sturgeon,  Nahma, 
Fanning  slowly  in  the  water, 
Looking  up  at  Hiawatha, 
Listening  to  his  call  and  clamor, 
His  unnecessary  tumult, 
Till  he  wearied  of  the  shouting ; 
And  he  said  to  the  Kenozha, 
To  the  pike,  the  Maskenozha, 
"  Take  the  bait  of  this  rude  fellow. 
Break  the  line  of  Hiawatha  1 " 

In  his  fingers  Hiawatha 
Felt  the  loose  line  jerk  and  tighten  ; 
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As  he  drew  it  in,  it  tugged  so 
That  the  birch  canoe  stood  endwise, 
Like  a  birch  log  in  the  water, 
With  the  SQuirrel,  Adjidaumo, 
Perched  and  frisking  on  the  snnunit. 

Full  of  scorn  was  Hiawatha 
When  he  saw  the  fish  rise  upward, 
Saw  the  pike,  the  Af  askenozha, 
Coming  nearer,  nearer  to  him. 
And  he  shouted  through  the  water, 
*'  £sa  1  esa !  shame  upon  you  ! 
VovL  are  but  the  pike,  Kenozha, 
Yon  are  not  the  lish  I  wanted. 
You  are  not  the  King  of  Fishes  I " 

Keeling  downward  to  the  bottom 
Sank  the  pike  in  great  confusion. 
And  the  mighty  sturgeon,  Nahma, 
Said  to  Ugudwash,  the  sun-lish, 
To  the  bream,  with  scales  of  crimson, 
"  Take  the  bait  of  this  great  boaster. 
Break  the  line  of  Hiawatha  ! " 

Slowly  upward,  wavering,  gleaming, 
Rose  the  U^dwash,  the  sun-fish. 
Seized  the  line  of  Hiawatha, 
Swung  with  all  his  weight  upon  it, 
Made  a  whirlpool  in  the  water, 
Whirled  the  birch  canoe  in  circles. 
Round  and  round  in  gurgling  eddies, 
Till  the  circles  in  the  water 
Reached  the  far-off  sandy  beaches, 
Till  the  water-flags  and  rushes 
Nodded  on  the  distant  margins. 

But  when  Hiawatha  saw  him 
Slowly  rising  through  the  water, 
Liftinc  up  his  disk  refulgent, 
Loud  he  shouted  in  derision, 
**  Esa  I  esa  1  shame  upon  you  ! 
You  are  Ugudwash,  the  sun-fish, 
You  are  not  the  fish  I  wanted, 
You  are  not  the  King  of  Fishes  !  " 

Slowly  downward,  wavering,  gleam- 
ing, 
Sank  the  Ugudwash,  the  sun-fish, 
And  again  the  sturgeon,  Nahma, 
Heard  the  shout  of  Hiawatha, 
Heard  his  challenge  of  defiance, 
The  unnecessary  tumult, 
Kinging  far  across  the  water. 

From  the  white  sand  of  the  bottom 
Up  he  rose  with  angry  gesture. 
Quivering  in  each  nerve  and  fibre. 
Clashing  all  his  plates  of  armor, 
Gleaming  bright  with  all  his  war-paint ; 
In  his  wrath  ne  darted  upward. 
Flashing  leaped  into  the  sunshine, 
Opened  nis  great  jaws,  and  awallowed 
Both  canoe  and  Hiawatha. 


Down  into  that  darksome  cavern 
Plunged  the  headlong  Hiawatha, 
As  a  log  on  some  black  river 
Shoots  and  plunges  down  the  rapids, 
Found  himself  in  utter  darkness, 
Groped  about  in  helpless  wonder. 
Till  he  felt  a  great  heart  beating, 
Throbbing  in  that  utter  darkness. 

And  he  smote  it  in  his  anger, 
With  his  fist,  the  heart  of  Nahma, 
Felt  the  mighty  King  of  Fishes 
Shudder  through  each  nerve  and  fibre. 
Heard  the  water  gurgle  round  him 
As  he  leaped  and  staggered  through  it. 
Sick  at  heart,  and  faint  and  weary. 

Crosswise  then  did  Hiawatha . 
Drag  his  birch-canoe  for  safety, 
Lest  from  out  the  iaws  of  Nahma, 
In  the  tunnoil  and  confusion, 
Forth  he  mi^ht  be  hurled  and  perish. 
And  the  squirrel,  Adndaumo, 
Frisked  and  chattered  very  gayly. 
Toiled  and  tugged  with  Hiawatha 
Till  the  labor  was  completed. 

Then  said  Hiawatha  to  him, 
"  0  my  little  friend,  the  squirrel, 
Bravely  have  you  toiled  to  help  me  ; 
Take  the  thanks  of  Hiawatha, 
And  the  name  which  now  he  gives  you  ,♦ 
For  hereafter  and  forever 
Boys  shall  call  you  Adjidaumo, 
Tail-in-air  the  boys  shall  call  you  I  " 

And  again  the  sturgeon,  Nahma, 
Gasped  and  quivered  in  the  water. 
Then  was  still,  and  drifted  landward 
Till  he  grated  on  the  pebbles, 
Till  the  listening  Hiawatha 
Heard  him  grate  upon  the  maix(in. 
Felt  him  strand  upon  the  pebbles. 
Knew  that  Nahma,  King  of  Fishes, 
Lay  there  dead  upon  the  margin. 

Then  he  heard  a  clang  and  flapping, 
As  of  many  wings  assembling. 
Heard  a  screaming  and  confusion, 
As  of  birds  of  prey  contending. 
Saw  a  gleam  of  light  above  hmi, 
Shining  through  the  ribs  of  Nahma, 
Saw  the  flittering  eyes  of  sea-gulls. 
Of  Kayosnk,  the  sea-culls,  peering. 
Gazing  at  him  throng  the  opening. 
Heard  them  saving  to  each  other, 
**  T  is  our  brotW,  Hiawatha  ! " 

And  he  shouted  from  below  them. 
Cried  exulting  from  the  caverns : 
"  0  ye  sea-gulls  !  0  my  brothers  I 
I  have  slain  the  stui^geon,  Nahma  ; 
Make  the  rifts  a  little  lai^er, 
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With  your  claws  the  openings  widen. 
Set  me  free  from  this  ^k  prison. 
And  henceforward  and  forever 
Men  shall  speak  of  your  achievements, 
Calling  yon  Kayoshk,  the  sea-gulls, 
Tes,  Kayoshk,  the  Noble  Scratchers  I " 

Ajid   the   wild   and  clamorous   sea- 
gulls 
Toiled  with  beak  and  claws  toother, 
Made  the  rifts  and  openings  wider 
In  the  mighty  ribs  of  Nahma, 
And  from  peril  and  from  prison. 
From  the  body  of  the  sturgeon. 
From  the  peru  of  the  water, 
Thev  released  my  Hiawatha. 

He  was  standmg  near  his  wigwam, 
On  the  margin  of  the  water. 
And  he  called  to  old  Nokomis, 
Galled  and  beckoned  to  Nokomis, 
Pointed  to  the  sturgeon,  Nahma, 
I^ing  lifeless  on  the  pebbles. 
With  the  sea-^lls  feeding  on  him. 

*'  I  have  slam  the  Mishe- Nahma, 
Slain  the  King  of  Fishes  ! "  said  he ; 
"  Look  !  the  sea-ffulU  feed  upon  him, 
Tes,  my  friends  Kayoshk,  the  sea-gulls  ; 
Drive  uiem  not  away,  Nokomis, 
They  have  saved  me  from  great  peril 
In  the  body  of  the  stui^geon, 
Wait  until  their  meal  is  ended. 
Till    their  craws   are  full  with  feast- 
ing, 
Till  they  homeward  fly,  at  sunset, 
To  their  nests  among  the  marshes  ; 
Then  bring  all  your  pots  and  kettles. 
And  make  oil  for  us  in  Winter." 

And  she  waited  till  the  sun  set, 
Till  the  pallid  moon,  the  Night-sun, 
Rose  above  the  tranquil  water, 
Till  Kayoshk,  the  sated  sea-^lls. 
From  their  banauet  rose  with  clsmor, 
And  across  the  nery  sunset 
Winged  their  way  to  far-off  islands. 
To  their  nests  among  the  rushes. 

To  his  sleep  went  Hiawatha, 
And  Nokomis  to  her  labor, 
Toiling  patient  in  the  moonlight. 
Till  the  sun  and  moon  changed  places, 
Till  the  sky  was  red  with  sunrise, 
And  Kayoshk,  the  hunffry  sea-gulls, 
Game  back  from  the  reedy  islands. 
Clamorous  for  their  mominff  banquet. 

Three  whole  days  and  ui^ts  alternate 
Old  Nokomis  and  the  sea-gulls 
Stripped  the  oily  flesh  of  Nahma, 
Till  the  waves  washed  through  the  rib- 
bones, 


Till  the  sea-gulls  came  no  longer, 
And  upon  the  sands  lay  nothing 
But  the  skeleton  of  Nidima. 


IX. 

HIAWATHA  AND   THE    PSAKL-FBATHSB. 

On  the  shores  of  Gitche  Qnmee, 
Of  the  shining  Big-Sea- Water, 
Stood  Nokomis,  the  old  woman, 
Pointing  with  her  finger  westward, 
0*er  the  water  pointing  westward. 
To  the  purple  clouds  of  sunset. 

Fiercely  the  red  sun  descending 
Burned  his  way  along  the  heavens, 
Set  the  sky  on  fire  behind  him, 
As  war-parties,  when  retreating, 
Bum  the  prairies  on  their  war-trail ; 
And  the  moon,  the  Night-sun,  eastward. 
Suddenly  starting  from  his  ambu^ 
Followed  fast  those  bloody  footprints, 
Followed  in  that  fiery  war-trail, 
With  its  glare  upon  his  features. 

And  Nokomis,  the  old  woman, 
Pointing  with  her  finger  westward, 
Spake  tnese  words  to  Hiawatha  : 
**  Yonder  dwells  the  great  Pearl-Feather, 
Megissogwon,  the  Magician, 
Manito  of  Wealth  and  Wampum, 
Guarded  by  his  fiery  serpents. 
Guarded  by  the  black  pitch- water. 
You  can  see  his  fiery  serpents, 
The  Kenabeek,  the  great  serpents, 
Coiling,  playing  in  tne  water ; 
You  can  see  the  black  pitch-water 
Stretching  far  away  beyond  them. 
To  the  purple  clouds  of  sunset ! 
**  He  it  was  who  slew  my  father, 
By  his  wicked  wiles  and  cunning, 
When  he  from  the  moon  descended, 
When  he  came  on  earth  to  seek  me. 
He,  the  mightiest  of  Magicians, 
Sends  the  fever  from  the  marshes, 
Sends  the  pestilential  vapors, 
Sends  the  poisonous  exhalations. 
Sends  the  white  fog  from  the  fen-lands, 
Sends  disease  and  death  among  us  ! 

**Take  your  bow,  0  Hiawatha, 
Take  your  arrows,  jasper-headed, 
Take  your  war-club,  ru^;awaugun, 
And  your  mittens,  Minj^ahwun, 
And  your  birch-canoe  for  sailing, 
And  the  oil  of  Mishe- Nahma, 
So  to  smear  its  sides,  that  swiftly 
You  may  pass  the  black  pitch-water ; 
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Slay  this  merciless  magiciaD, 
Save  the  people  from  tne  fever 
That  he  breathes  across  the  fen -lands, 
And  avenge  my  father's  murder  !  *' 

Straiffhtwav  then  my  Hiawatha 
Armed  himself  with  all  his  war-gear, 
Launched  his  birch-canoe  for  saiBng ; 
With  his  palm  its  sides  be  patted. 
Said  with  clee,  **  Cheemaun,  my  darling, 
0  my  Birch-Canoe !  leap  forward. 
Where  you  see  the  fiery  serpents. 
Where  you  see  the  black  pitch-water ! ' 

Forward  leaped  Cheemaun  exulting. 
And  the  noble  Hiawatha 
Bang  his  war-song  wild  and  woful, 
Ana  above  him  tne  war-eagle. 
The  Eeneu,  the  great  war-eagle, 
Master  of  all  fowls  with  feathers. 
Screamed  and  hurtled  through  the  heav- 
ens. 

Soon  he  reached  the  fiery  serpents. 
The  Eenabeek,  the  great  serpents. 
Lying  huge  upon  the  water. 
Sparkling,  rippling  in  the  water, ' 
Lying  coiled  across  the  passa^ 
With  their  blazing  crests  uplifted. 
Breathing  fiery  foes  and  vapors. 
So  that  none  could  oass  beyond  them. 

But  the  fearless  Hiawatha 
Cried  aloud,  and  spake  in  this  wise  : 
"Let  me  pass  my  way,  Eenabeek, 
Let  me  go  upon  my  ioumey  !  " 
And  they  answered,  nissing  fiercely, 
With  their  fiery  breath  m^e  answer : 
"  Back,  go  back  !  O  Shaugodaya ! 
Back  to  old  Nokomis,  Faint-heart ! " 

Then  the  angry  Hiawatha 
Raised  his  migh^  bow  of  ash -tree, 
Seized  his  arrows,  jasper-headed. 
Shot  them  fast  among  the  serpents ; 
£very  twanging  of  the  bow-string 
Was  a  war-cry  and  a  death-cry. 
Every  whizzing  of  an  arrow 
Was  a  death-song  of  Eenabeek. 

Weltering  in  &e  bloody  water. 
Dead  lay  all  the  fieiy  serpents. 
And  among  them  Hiawatha 
Harmless  sailed,  and  cried  exulting : 
**  Onward,  O  Cheemaun,  my  darling  I 
Onward  to  the  black  pitch -water  I 

Then  he  took  the  oil  of  Nahma, 
And  the  bows  and  sides  anointed, 
Smeared  them  well  with  oil,  that  swiftly 
He  might  pass  the  black  pitch-water. 

All  night  long  he  sailed  upon  it, 
SaUed  upon  that  sluggish  water. 
Covered  with  its  mould  of  ages. 


Black  with  rotting  water-rushes, 
Rank  with  flags  and  leaves  of  lilies. 
Stagnant,  lifeless,  dreary,  dismal. 
Lighted  by  the  shimmeiing  moonlight. 
And  by  will-o'-the-wisps  mumined, 
Fires  by  ghosts  of  dead  men  kindled. 
In  their  weary  night-encampments. 

All  the  air  was  white  with  moonlight. 
All  the  water  black  with  shadow. 
And  around  him  the  Suggema, 
The  mosquito,  sang  his  war-song. 
And  the  fire-flies,  Wah-wah-taysee, 
Waved  their  torches  to  mislead  him ; 
And  the  bull-fro^,  the  Dahinda, 
Thrust  his  head  into  the  moonlight. 
Fixed  his  yellow  eyes  upon  him. 
Sobbed  and  sank  beneath  the  surface  ; 
And  anon  a  thousand  whistles. 
Answered  over  all  the  fen -lands. 
And  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Far  off  on  the  reedy  margin, 
Heralded  the  hero's  coming. 

Westward  thus  fared  Hiawatha, 
Toward  the  realm  of  Megissogwon, 
Toward  the  land  of  the  rearl-Feather, 
Till  the  level  moon  stared  at  him. 
In  his  face  stared  pale  and  haggard, 
Till  the  sun  was  hot  behind  him, 
Till  it  burned  upon  his  shoulders, 
And  before  him  on  the  upland 
He  could  see  the  Shining  Wigwam 
Of  the  Manito  of  Wampum, 
Of  the  mightiest  of  Mf^^cians. 

Then  once  more  Cheemaun  he  patted. 
To  his  birch-canoe  said,  **  Onward  ! " 
And  it  stirred  in  all  its  fibres. 
And  with  one  great  bound  of  triumph 
Leaped  across  the  water-lilies. 
Leaped  through  tangled  flags  and  rushes. 
And  upon  the  beach  beyond  them 
Dry-shod  landed  Hiawatha. 

Straight  he  took  his  bow  of  ash-tree. 
On  the  sand  one  end  he  rested. 
With  his  knee  he  pressed  the  middle, 
Stretched  the  faithful  bow-string  tighter. 
Took  an  arrow,  jasper-headed. 
Shot  it  at  the  Shining  Wigwam, 
Sent  it  singing  as  a  herald. 
As  a  bearer  ofhis  message. 
Of  his  challenge  loud  and  lofty  : 
"Come  forth  from  your  lodge.    Pearl 

Feather ! 
Hiawatha  waits  your  coming  ! " 

Straightway  from  the  Shining  Wigwam 
Came  the  mighty  Megissogwon, 
Tall  of  stature,  broad  of  shoulder. 
Dark  and  terrible  in  aspect, 
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dad  fitMn  head  to  foot  in  wamptun. 
Aimed  with  all  his  warlike  weapons. 
Painted  like  the  sky  of  morning, 
Streaked  with  crimson,  blue,  and  jmllow. 
Created  with  great  eagle-feathers, 
Streaming  upward,  streaming  outward. 

••Well  I  know  you,  Hiawatha  ! " 
Cried  he  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
In  a  tone  of  loud  derision. 
**  Hasten  back,  O  Shaugodaya ! 
Hasten  back  among  the  women. 
Back  to  old  Nokomis,  Faint-heart ! 
I  will  slay  you  as  you  stand  there, 
As  of  old  I  slew  her  father  !  *' 

Bat  my  Hiawatha  answered. 
Nothing  daunted,  fearing  nothing  : 
"  Big  words  do  not  smite  like  war-clubs, 
Boastful  breath  is  not  a  bow-string, 
Taunts  are  not  so  sharp  as  arrows. 
Deeds  are  better  things  than  words  are. 
Actions  mightier  than  boastings  ! " 

Then  be^m  the  greatest  baUle 
That  the  sun  had  ever  looked  on. 
That  the  war-birds  ever  witnessed. 
All  a  Summer's  day  it  lasted, 
From  the  sunrise  to  the  sunset ; 
For  the  shafts  of  Hiawatha 
Harmless  hit  the  shirt  of  wampum, 
Harmless  fell  the  blows  he  dealt  it 
With  his  mittens,  Minjekahwun, 
Harmless  fell  the  heavy  war-club ; 
It  could  dash  the  rocks  asunder, 
Bat  it  could  not  break  the  meshes 
Of  that  msgic  shirt  of  wampum. 

Till  at  sunset  Hiawatha, 
Leaning  on  his  bow  of  ash -tree. 
Wounded,  weary,  and  desponding. 
With  his  mighty  war-club  broken. 
With  his  mittens  torn  and  tattered. 
And  three  useless  arrows  only, 
Paused  to  rest  beneath  a  pine-tree. 
From  whose  branches  trailed  the  mosses. 
And  whose  trunk  was  coated  over 
With  the  Dead-man*s  Moccasin -leather, 
With  the  fungus  white  and  yellow. 

Suddenly  from  the  boughs  above  him 
San^  the  Mama,  the  woodpecker : 
'•  Aim  your  arrows,  Hiawatha, 
At  the  head  of  Megissogwon, 
Strike  the  tuft  of  hair,  upon  it, 
At  their  roots  the  long  black  tresses  ; 
There  alone  can  he  be  wounded  ! " 

Winged  with  feathers,  tipped  with  jas- 
per, 
Swift  new  Hiawatha's  arrow, 
Just  as  Megissogwon,  stooping, 
Baiiod  a  heavy  stone  to  throw  it 


Full  upon  the  crown  It  struck  him. 
At  the  roots  of  his  long  tresses, 
And  he  reeled  and  starred  forward, 
Plunging  like  a  wound^  bison, 
Yes,  uke  Pezhekee,  the  bison. 
When  the  snow  is  on  the  prairie. 

Swifter  flew  the  second  arrow, 
In  the  jMithway  of  the  other. 
Piercing  deeper  than  the  other, 
Woundmg  sorer  than  the  other , 
And  the  knees  of  Megissogwon 
Shook  like  windy  re^  breath  him. 
Bent  and  trembled  like  the  rushes. 

But  the  third  and  latest  arrow 
Swiftest  flew,  and  wounded  sorest. 
And  the  mighty  Megissogwon 
Saw  the  fiery  eyes  of  Pauguk, 
Saw  the  eyes  of  Death  glare  at  him. 
Heard  his  voice  call  in  the  darkness ; 
At  the  feet  of  Hiawatha 
Lifeless  lay  the  great  Pearl-Feather, 
Lav  the  mightiest  of  Magicians. 

Then  the  grateful  Hiawatha 
Called  the  Mama,  the  woodpeckei*. 
From  his  perch  among  the  branches 
Of  the  melancholy  pine-tree. 
And,  in  honor  of  his  service, 
Stained  with  blood  the  tuft  of  feathers 
On  the  little  head  of  Mama ; 
£ven  to  this  day  he  wears  it. 
Wears  the  tuft  of  crimson  feathers, 
As  a  symbol  of  his  service. 

Then  he  stripped  the  shirt  of  wampum 
From  the  back  of  Megissogwon, 
As  a  trophy  of  the  battle. 
As  a  signal  of  his  conquest. 
On  the  shore  he  left  the  body. 
Half  on  land  and  half  in  water, 
In  the  sand  his  feet  were  buried, 
And  his  face  was  in  the  water. 
And  above  him,  wheeled  and  clamored 
The  Eeneu,  the  great  war-eagle. 
Sailing  round  in  narrower  circles, 
Hovenng  nearer,  nearer,  nearer. 

From  the  wigwam  Hiawatha 
Bore  the  wealth  of  Megissogwon, 
All  his  wealth  of  skins  and  wampum. 
Furs  of  bison  a§d  of  beaver. 
Furs  of  sable  and  of  ermine. 
Wampum  belts  and  strings  and  pouches, 
Quivers  wrought  with  be^  of  wampum, 
Filled  with  arrows,  silver-headed. 

Homeward  then  he  sailed  exulting. 
Homeward   through  the    black    pitch- 
water, 
Homeward  through   the  weltering  ser- 
pents, 
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With  the  trophies  of  the  battle, 
With  a  shout  and  song  of  triumph. 

On  the  shore  stood  old  Nokomis, 
On  the  shore  stood  Chibiabos, 
And  the  very  strong  man,  Ewasind, 
Waiting  for  the  hero's  coming, 
Listening  to  his  song  of  triumph. 
And  the  people  of  the  village 
Welcomed  him  with  songs  and  dances, 
Made  a  joyous  feast,  and  shouted  : 
"  Honor  be  to  Hiawatha  ! 
He  has  slain  the  great  Pearl-Feather, 
Slain  the  mightiest  of  Magicians, 
Him,  who  sent  the  fiery  fever. 
Sent  the  white  fog  from  the  fen-lands. 
Sent  disease  and  death  among  us  !  " 

Ever  dear  to  Hiawatha 
Was  the  memoir  of  Mama ! 
And  in  token  of  his  friendship, 
As  a  mark  of  his  remembrance, 
He  adorned  and  decked  his  pipe-stem 
With  the  crimson  tuft  of  feathers. 
With  the  blood-red  crest  of  Mama. 
But  the  wealth  of  Megissogwon, 
All  the  trophies  of  the  battle. 
He  divided  with  his  people, 
Shared  it  equally  among  them. 


X. 


HIAWATHA  S  WOOING. 

"  As  unto  the  bow  the  cord  is, 
So  unto  the  man  is  woman. 
Though  she  bends  him,  she  obeys  him. 
Though  she  draws  him,  yet  she  follows, 
Useless  each  without  the  other  1 " 

Thus  the  youthful  Hiawatha 
Said  within  himself  and  pondered. 
Much  perplexed  bv  various  feelings, 
Listless,  lon^ng,  hoping,  fearing, 
Dreaming  still  of  Minnehaha, 
Of  the  lovely  Laughing  Water, 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs. 

**  Wed  a  maiden  of  your  people," 
Warning  said  the  old  Nokomis  ; 
**  Go  not  eastward,  go  not  westward. 
For  a  stranger,  whom  we  Know  not ! 
Like  a  fire  upon  the  hearth-stone 
Is  a  neighbor's  homely  daughter, 
Like  the  starlight  or  the  moonlight 
Is  the  handsomest  of  strangers  I  ' 

Thus  dissuading  spake  Nokomis, 
And  my  Hiawatha  answered 
Only  this  :  *'  Dear  old  Nokomis, 
Very  pleasant  is  the  firelight, 


But  I  like  the  starlight  better, 
Better  do  I  like  the  moonlight  I " 

Gravely  then  said  old  Nokomis : 
**  Bring  not  here  an  idle  maiden, 
Bring  not  here  a  useless  woman. 
Hands  unskilful,  feet  unwilling ; 
Bring  a  wife  with  nimble  fingers, 
Heart  and  hand  that  move  together. 
Feet  that  run  on  willing  errands  I  " 

Smiling  answered  Hiawatha : 
**  In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs 
Lives  the  Arrow-maker's  daughter, 
Minnehaha,  Laughing  Water, 
Handsomest  of  all  the  women. 
I  will  bring  her  to  your  wigwam. 
She  shall  run  upon  your  errands, 
Be  your  starlight,  moonlight,  firelight. 
Be  the  sunlight  of  m^  people  1 " 

Still  dissuading  said  NoKomis  : 
**  Bring  not  to  my  lodge  a  stranger 
From  uie  land  of  the  Dacotahs ! 
Very  fierce  are  the  Dacotahs, 
Often  is  there  war  between  us, 
There  are  feuds  vet  unfoi;^tten, 
Wounds  that  ache  and  still  may  open  ! ' 

Laughing  answered  Hiawatha : 
**  For  that  reason,  if  no  other. 
Would  I  wed  the  fair  Dacotah, 
That  our  tribes  might  be  united. 
That  old  feuds  might  be  forgotten. 
And  old  wounds  be  healed  forever  !  " 

Thus  departed  Hiawatha 
To  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
To  the  land  of  handsome  women  ; 
Striding  over  moor  and  meadow. 
Through  interminable  forests. 
Through  uninterrupted  silence. 

Witn  his  moccasins  of  magic. 
At  each  stride  a  mile  he  measured  ;  * 
Yet  the  way  seemed  long  before  him. 
And  his  heart  outran  his  footsteps ; 
And  he  journeyed  without  resting, 
Till  he  heard  the  cataract's  laughter. 
Heard  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha 
Calling  to  him  through  the  silence. 
*'  Pleasant  is  the  sound  ! "  he  murmured, 
'*  Pleasant  is  the  voice  that  calls  me  !  " 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  forest, 
'Twixt  the  shadow  and  the  sunshine. 
Herds  of  fallow  deer  were  feeding, 
But  they  saw  not  Hiawatha  ; 
To  his  bow  he  whispered,  **  Fail  not !  " 
To  his  arrow  whispered,  **  Swerve  not  I " 
Sent  it  singing  on  its  errand. 
To  the  red  neart  of  the  roebuck  ; 
Threw  the  deer  across  his  shoulder. 
And  5ped  forward  without  pausing. 
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At  the  doorway  of  hia  wigwam 
Sat  the  ancient  Arrow-maker, 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
lljftkin^  arrow-heads  of  jasper, 
Arrow-heads  of  chalcedony. 
At  his  side,  in  all  her  heauty, 
Sat  the  lovely  Minnehaha, 
Sat  his  daughter,  Laughing  Water, 
Plaiting  mats  of  flags  and  rushes  ; 
Of  the  past  the  old  man's  thoughts  were, 
And  ^e  maiden's  of  the  future. 

He  was  thinking,  as  he  sat  there, 
Of  the  days  when  with  such  arrows 
He  had  struck  the  deer  and  bison. 
On  the  Muskoday,  the  meadow  ; 
Shot  the  wild  coose,  flying  southward. 
On  the  wing,  the  clamorous  Wawa ; 
Thinking  of  the  great  war-parties, 
How  they  came  to  buy  his  arrows, 
Could  not  fight  without  his  arrows. 
Ah,  no  more  such  noble  warriors 
Could  be  found  on  earth  as  they  were  ! 
Now  the  men  were  all  like  women, 
Only  used  their  tongues  for  weapons  ! 

She  was  thinking  of  a  hunter. 
Prom  another  tribe  and  country, 
Tonng  and  tall  and  very  handsome, 
Who  one  momin^;,  in  the  Spring-time, 
Came  to  buy  her  father's  arrows, 
Sat  and  rested  in  the  wigwam, 
Lingered  long  about  the  doorway, 
LooKine  back  as  he  departed. 
She  had  heard  her  father  praise  him, 
Praise  his  courage  and  his  wisdom  ; 
Would  he  come  again  for  arrows 
To  the  Falls  of  Mmnehaha  ? 
On  the  mat  her  hands  lay  idle. 
And  her  eyes  were  yery  dreamy. 

Through  their  thoughts  they  heard  a 
footstep, 
Heard  a  rustling  in  the  branches, 
And  with  flowing  cheek  and  forehead, 
With  the  deer  upon  his  shoulders, 
Suddenly  from  out  the  woodlands 
Hiawatha  stood  before.them. 

Straight  the  ancient  Arrow-maker 
Looked  up  grayely  from  his  labor, 
Laid  aside  tne  unfinished  arrow, 
Bade  him  enter  at  the  doorway, 
Saying,  as  he  rpse  to  meet  him, 
**  Hiawatha,  you  are  welcome  !  " 

At  the  feet  of  Laughing  Water 
Hiawatha  laid  his  burden, 
Threw  the  red  deer  from  his  shoulders  ; 
And  the  maiden  looked  up  at  him, 
Looked  up  from  her  mat  of  rushes. 
Said  with  gentle  look  and  accent, 


"  You  are  welcome,  Hiawatha  1 " 

Very  spacious  was  the  wigwam. 
Made  of  aeer-skin  dressed  and  whitened. 
With  the  Gods  of  the  Dacotahs 
Drawn  and  painted  on  its  curtains, 
And  so  tall  the  doorway,  hardly 
Hiawatha  stooped  to  enter. 
Hardly  touched  his  eagle-feathers 
As  he  entered  at  the  doorway. 

Then  uprose  the  Laughing  Water, 
From  the  ground  fair  Minnehaha, 
Laid  aside  her  mat  unfinished. 
Brought  forth  food  and  set  before  them, 
Water  brought  them  from  the  brooklet, 
Gaye  them  food  in  earthen  vessels, 
Gave  them  drink  in  bowls  of  bass-wood, 
Listened  while  the  ^est  was  speaking. 
Listened  while  her  father  answered. 
But  not  once  her  lips  she  opened, 
Not  a  single  word  she  uttered. 

Yes,  as  in  a  dream  she  listened 
To  the  words  of  Hiawatha, 
As  he  talked  of  old  Nokomis, 
Who  had  nursed  him  in  his  childhood, 
As  he  told  of  bis  companions, 
Chibiabos,  the  musician, 
And  the  very  strong  man,  Ewasind, 
And  of  happiness  and  plenty 
In  the  land  of  the  Ojibways, 
In  the  pleasant  land  and  peaceful. 

"  After  many  years  of  warfare. 
Many  years  of  strife  and  bloodshed. 
There  is  peace  between  the  Ojibways 
And  the  tribe  of  the  Dacotahs." 
Thus  continued  Hiawatha, 
And  then  added,  speaking  slowly, 
**  That  this  peace  may  last  forever, 
And  our  hands  be  clasped  more  closely, 
And  our  hearts  be  more  united. 
Give  me  as  my  wife  this  maiden, 
Minnehaha,  Laughing  Water, 
Loveliest  of  Dacotah  women  !  " 

And  the  ancient  Arrow-maker 
Paused  a  moment  ere  he  answered, 
Smoked  a  little  while  in  silence, 
Ix)oked  at  Hiawatha  proudly, 
Fondly  looked  at  Laughing  Water, 
And  made  answer  very  gravely : 
**  Yes,  if  Minnehaha  wishes  ; 
Let  your  heart  speak,  Minnehaha  !  " 

And  the  lovely  Laughing  Water 
Seemed  more  lovely,  as  she  stood  there. 
Neither  willing  nor  reluctant, 
As  she  went  to  Hiawatha, 
Softly  took  the  seat  beside  him, 
While  she  said,  and  blushed  to  say  it, 
"  I  will  follow  you,  my  husband  !  " 
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This  was  Hiawatha's  wooing ! 
Thus  it  was  he  won  the  daughter 
Of  the  ancient  Arrow-maker, 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs  ! 

From  the  wigwam  he  departed, 
Leading  with  him  Laughing  Water ; 
Hand  in  hand  they  went  together, 
Through  the  woodland  and  the  meadow, 
Left  the  old  man  standing  lonely 
At  the  doorway  of  his  wigwam. 
Heard  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha 
Calling  to  them  from  the  distance, 
Crying  to  them  from  afar  off, 
**  Fare  thee  well,  0  Minnehaha  !  *' 

And  the  ancient  Arrow-maker 
Turned  again  unto  his  labor. 
Sat  down  by  his  sunny  doorway. 
Murmuring  to  himself,  and  saying : 
"  Thus  it  IS  our  daughters  leave  us, 
Those  we  love,  and  tnose  who  love  us  ! 
Just  when  they  have  learned  to  help  us. 
When,  we  are  old  and  lean  upon  them. 
Comes  a  youth  with  flaunting  feathers. 
With  his  flute  of  reeds,  a  stranger 
Wanders  piping  through  the  village. 
Beckons  to  the  fairest  maiden. 
And  she  follows  where  he  leads  her, 
Leaving  all  things  for  the  stranger  !  *' 

Pleasant  was  the  journey  homeward. 
Through  interminable  forests, 
Over  meadow,  over  mountain, 
Over  river,  hill,  and  hollow. 
Short  it  seemed  to  Hiawatha, 
Though  they  journeyed  very  slowly, 
Though  his  pace  he  checked  and  slack- 
ened 
To  the  steps  of  Laughing  Water. 

Over  wide  and  rushing  rivers 
In  his  arms  he  bore  the  maiden  ; 
Light  he  thought  her  as  a  feather. 
As  the  plume  upon  his  head-gear ; 
Cleared  the  tangled  pathway  for  her, 
Bent  aside  the  swaying  branches, 
Made  at  night  a  lodge  of  branches. 
And  a  bed  with  boughs  of  hemlock. 
And  a  fire  before  the  doorway 
With  the  dry  cones  of  the  pine-tree. 

All  the  travelling  winas  went  with 
them. 
O'er  the  meadow,  through  the  forest ; 
All  the  stars  of  night  looked  at  them. 
Watched  with  sleepless  eyes  their  slum- 
ber; 
From  his  ambush  in  the  oak-tree 
Peeped  the  squirrel,  Ac^idaumo, 
Watched  with  eaeer  eyes  the  lovers  ; 
And  the  rabbit,  uie  Wabasso, 


Scampered  from  the  path  before  them. 
Peering,  peeping  from  his  burrow. 
Sat  erect  upon  ms  haunches. 
Watched  with  curious  eyes  Uie  lovers. 

Pleasant  was  the  journey  homeward  ! 
All  the  birds  sang  loud  and  sweetly 
Songs  of  happiness  and  heart*s-ease ; 
Sang  the  bluebird,  the  Owaissa, 
**  Happy  are  you,  Hiawatha, 
Having  such  a  wife  to  love  you  I " 
Sang  the  robin,  l^e  Opechee, 
"  Happy  are  you.  Laughing  Water, 
Having  such  a  noble  husbs^d  1 " 

From  the  sky  the  sun  benignant 
Looked  upon  them  through  the  branches, 
Saying  to  them,  "  0  my  children. 
Love  IS  sunshine,  hate  is  shadow. 
Life  is  checkered  shade  and  sunshine. 
Rule  by  love,  0  Hiawatha  ! " 

From  the  sky  the  moon  looked  at 
them. 
Filled  the  lodge  with  mystic  splendors. 
Whispered  to  them,  "  0  my  cnildren. 
Day  is  restless,  night  is  quiet, 
Man  imperious,  woman  feeble ; 
Half  is  mine,  although  I  follow  ; 
Rule  by  patience.  Laughing  Water  ! " 

Thus  it  was  they  journeyed  home- 
ward; 
Thus  it  was  that  Hiawatha 
To  the  lodge  of  old  Nokomis 
Brought  the  moonlight,  starlight,  fire* 

light. 
Brought  the  sunshine  of  his  people, 
Minnehaha,  Laughing  Water, 
Handsomest  of  aU  the  women 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
In  the  land  of  handsome  women. 


XI. 

HIAWATHA'S    WEDDINO-FEAST. 

You  shall  hear  how  Pau-Puk-Keewis^ 
How  the  handsom'e  Yeuadizze 
Danced  at  Hiawatha's  wedding ; 
How  the  gentle  Chibiabos, 
He  the  sweetest  of  musicians. 
Sang  his  son^s  of  love  and  longing  ; 
How  lagoo,  the  great  boaster. 
He  the  marvellous  story-teller. 
Told  his  tales  of  strange  adventure, 
That  the  feast  might  be  more  joyous. 
That  the  time  might  pass  more  gaylyt 
And  the  guests  be  more  content^. 
Sumptuous  was  the  feast  Nokomis 
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Hade  at  Hiawatha's  weddinf ; 
All  the  bowls  were  made  of  oass-wood, 
White  and  polished  very  smoothly, 
AU  the  spoons  of  horn  of  bisou. 
Black  and  poliohed  very  smoothly. 

She  had  sent  through  all  the  village 
Messengers  with  wands  of  willow, 
As  a  sign  of  invitation, 
As  a  token  of  the  feasting  ; 
And  the  wedding  gaests  assembled. 
Clad  in  all  their  nchest  raiment, 
Sobes  of  fur  and  belts  of  wampum. 
Splendid  with  their  paint  and  plumage, 
Beautiful  with  beads  and  tassels. 

First  they  ate  the  stuigeon,  Nahma, 
And  the  pike,  the  Maskenozha, 
Caught  and  cooked  by  old  Nokomis ; 
Then  on  pemican  they  feasted, 
Pemican  and  buffalo  marrow. 
Haunch  of  deer  and  hump  of  bison, 
Fellow  cakes  of  the  Monaamin, 
And  the  wild  rice  of  the  river. 

But  the  gracious  Hiawatha, 
And  the  lovely  Laughing  Water, 
And  the  careful  old  r^okomis. 
Tasted  not  the  food  before  them, 
Only  waited  on  the  others. 
Only  served  their  guests  in  silence. 

^d  when  all  the  guests  had  finished, 
Old  Nokomis,  brisk  and  busy. 
From  an  ample  pouch  of  otter. 
Filled  the  red-stone  pipes  for  smoking 
With  tobacco  from  the  South-land, 
Mixed  with  bark  of  the  ijed  willow, 
And  with  herbs  and  leaves  of  fragrance. 

Then  she  said,  **  0  Pau-Fuk-Keewis, 
Dance  for  us  your  merry  dances, 
Dance  the  Beggar's  Dance  to  please  us. 
That  the  feast  may  be  more  joyous. 
That  the  time  may  pass  more  gayly, 
And  our  enests  be  more  contented  !  *' 

Then  the  handsome  Pau-Puk-Eeewis, 
He  the  idle  Yenadizze, 
He  the  merry  mischief-maker. 
Whom  the  people  called  the  Storm-Fool, 
Rose  among  the  guests  assembled. 

Skilled  was  he  in  sports  and  pastimes, 
In  the  merry  dance  oi  snow-shoes, 
In  the  play  of  (^uoits  and  ball-play ; 
Skilled  was  he  in  games  of  hazard. 
In  all  ^mes  of  skul  and  hazard, 
Pugasaing,  the  Bowl  and  Counters, 
Kuntassoo,  the  Game  of  Plum-stones. 

Though  the  warriors  called  him  Faint- 
Heart, 
Called  him  coward,  Shaugodaya, 
Idler,  gambler,  Yenadizze, 


Little  heeded  he  their  jesting, 
Little  cared  he  for  their  insults, 
For  the  women  and  the  maidens 
Loved  the  handsome  Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

He  was  dressed  in  shirt  of  doeskin. 
White  and  soft,  and  fringed  with  ermine, 
All  inwrought  with  beads  of  wampum  ; 
He  was  dr^sed  in  deer-skin  leggings, 
Fringed  with  hedgehog  quills  and  eraiiiie' 
And  m  moccasins  of  buck-skin. 
Thick  with  quills  and  beads  embroidered 
On  his    head    were  plumes  of  swan's 

down. 
On  his  heels  were  tails  of  foxes, 
In  one  hand  a  fan  of  feathers. 
And  a  pipe  was  in  the  other. 

Barrea  with  streaks  of  red  and  yellow, 
Streaks  of  blue  and  bright  vermilion, 
Shone  the  face  of  Pau-ruk-Keewis. 
From  his  forehead  fell  his  tresses. 
Smooth,  and  parted  like  a  woman's. 
Shining  bright  with  oil,  and  plaited. 
Hung  with  braids  of  scented  grasses, 
As  among  the  guests  assembled. 
To  the  sound  of  flutes  and  sin^ng. 
To  the  sound  of  drums  and  voices. 
Rose  the  handsome  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
And  began  his  mystic  dances. 

First  he  danced  a  solemn  measure. 
Very  slow  in  step  and  gesture. 
In  and  out  among  the  pine-trees. 
Through  the  shadows  and  the  sunshine. 
Treading  softly  like  a  panther. 
Then  more  swiftly  and  still  swifter, 
Whirling,  spinning  round  in  circles, 
Leaping  o'er  the  guests  assembled. 
Eddying  round  and  round  the  wigwam, 
Till  the  leaves  went  whirling  with  him. 
Till  the  dust  and  wind  together 
Swept  in  eddies  round  about  him. 

Tnen  along  the  sandy  margin 
Of  the  lake,  the  Big-Sea- Water, 
On  he  sped  with  frenzied  gestures, 
Stampea  upon  the  sand,  and  tossed  it 
Wildly  in  the  air  around  him  ; 
Till  the  wind  became  a  whirlwind, 
Till  the  sand  was  blown  and  sifted 
Like  great  snowdrifts  o'er  the  landscape. 
Heaping  all  the  shores  with  Sand  Dunes, 
Sana  Hills  of  the  Nagow  Wudjoo  ! 

Thus  the  merry  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Danced  his  Beggar's  Dance  to  please 

them, 
And,  returning,  sat  down  laughing 
There  among  the  guests  assembled, 
Sa*  and  fanned  himself  serenely 
With  his  fan  of  turkey-feathers. 
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Then  they  said  to  Ohibiabos, 
To  the  friend  of  Hiawatha, 
To  the  sweetest  of  all  singers, 
To  the  best  of  all  musicians, 
"  Sing  to  OS,  0  Chibiaboe  ! 
Songs  of  love  and  songs  of  longing, 
That  the  feast  may  be  more  joyons, 
That  the  time  may  pass  more  gayly, 
And  our  guests  be  more  contented  i  *' 

And  the  gentle  Chibiabos 
Sang  in  accents  sweet  and  tender, 
Sang  in  tones  of  deep  emotion, 
Sonffs  of  love  and  songs  of  longing  ; 
Looking  still  at  Hiawatha, 
Looking  at  £eur  Laughing  Water, 
Sang  he  softly,  sang  in  this  wise  : 

**Onaway  I    Awake,  beloved  1 
Thou  the  wild-flower  of  the  forest  1 
Thou  the  wild-bird  of  the  prairie  ! 
Thou  with  eyes  so  soft  and  fawn-like  ! 

**  Jf  thou  only  lookest  at  me. 

As  the  liues  of  the  praine, 

"When  they  feel  the  dew  upon  them  ! 

**  Sweet  thy  breath  is  as  the  fragrance 
Of  the  wild-flowers  in  the  morning, 
As  their  fragrance  is  at  evening, 
In  the  Moon  when  leaves  are  mlling. 

**  Does  not  all  the  blood  within  me 
Leap  to  meet  thee,  leap  to  meet  thee, 
As  the  springs  to  meet  the  sunshine, 
In  the  Moon  when  nights  are  brightest  ? 

'*  Onaway  !  my  heart  sings  to  thee. 
Sings  with  joy  when  thou  art  near  me. 
As  tne  sighmg,  singing  branches 
In  the  pleasant  Moon  of  Strawberries  ! 

"When  thou  art  not  pleased,  beloved, 
Then  my  heart  is  sad  and  darkened. 
As  the  shining  river  darkens 
When  the  clouds  drop  shadows  on  it ! 

"  When  thou  smilest,  my  beloved. 
Then  my  troubled  heart  is  brightened, 
As  in  sunshine  gleara  the  ripples 
That  the  cold  wind  makes  in  rivers. 

"Smiles  the  earth,    and    smile    the 
waters. 
Smile  the  cloudless  skies  above  us, 
But  I  lose  the  way  of  smiling 
When  thou  art  no  longer  near  me  ! 

"  I  mvself,  myself  I  behold  me  ! 
Blood  of  my  beating  he^rt,  behold  me  ! 
0  awake,  awake,  beloved  ! 
Onaway  !  awake,  beloved  !  ** 

Thus  the  gentle  Chibiabos 
Bang  his  song  of  love  and  longing  ; 
And  lagoo,  the  great  boaster. 
He  the  marvellous  story-teller. 


He  the  friend  of  old  Nokomis, 
Jealous  of  the  sweet  musician. 
Jealous  of  the  applause  they  gave  him. 
Saw  in  all  the  eyes  around  liim. 
Saw  in  all  their  looks  and  gestures, 
That  the  wedding  guests  assembled 
Lon^  to  hear  his  pleasant  stories, 
His  immeasurable  falsdioods. 

Very  boastful  was  lagoo ; 
Never  heard  he  an  adventure 
But  himself  had  met  a  greater ; 
Never  any  deed  of  daring 
But  himself  had  done  a  bolder ; 
Never  any  marvellous  story 
But  himself  could  tell  a  stranger. 

Would  you  listen  to  his  boasting. 
Would  you  only  give  him  credence. 
No  one  ever  shot  an  arrow 
Half  so  far  and  high  as  he  had  ; 
£ver  caught  so  many  fishes. 
Ever  killed  ao  many  reindeer. 
Ever  trapped  so  many  beaver ! 

None  could  run  so  fast  as  he  could. 
None  could  dive  so  deep  as  he  could. 
None  could  swim  so  far  as  he  could ; 
None  had  made  so  many  joameys, 
None  had  seen  so  many  wonders. 
As  this  wonderful  lagoo. 
As  this  marvellous  story-teller ! 

Thus  his  name  became  a  by -word 
And  a  jest  among  the  people  ; 
And  whene'er  a  boastful  hunter 
Praised  his  own  address  too  highly. 
Or  a  warrior,  home  returning. 
Talked  too  mucn  of  his  achievements. 
All  his  hearers  cried,  "  iagoo  ! 
Here 's  lagoo  come  among  us  !  '* 

He  it  was  who  carved  Uie  cradle 
Of  the  little  Hiawatha, 
Carved  its  framework  out  of  linden. 
Bound  it  strong  with  reindeer  sinews  ; 
He  it  was  who  taught  him  later 
How  to  make  his  bows  and  arrows. 
How  to  make  the  bows  of  ash-tree, 
And  the  arrows  of  the  oak-tree. 
So  among  the  guests  assembled 
At  my  Hiawatha's  wedding 
Sat  lagoo,  old  and  ugly. 
Sat  the  marvellous  story-teller. 

And  they  said,  "0  good  lagoo, 
Tell  us  now  a  tale  of  wonder, 
Tell  us  of  some  strange  adventure. 
That  the  feast  may  be  more  joyous, 
That  the  time  may  pass  more  gayly. 
And  our  guests  be  more  contented  I" 

And  lagoo  answered  straightway, 
**  You  shall  hear  a  tale  of  wonder. 
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You  shall  hear  the  strange  adyentureB 

Of  Osseo,  the  Magician, 

From  the  Eyening  Star  descended.*' 


XII. 

THE  SON  OF  THX  EVXNINO  STAB. 

Can  it  be  the  son  descending 
O'er  the  level  plain  of  water  ? 
Or  the  Red  Swan  floating,  flying, 
Wounded  by  the  magic  arrow. 
Staining  all  the  waves  with  crimson, 
With  the  crimson  of  its  life-blood. 
Filling  all  the  air  with  splendor. 
With  the  splendor  of  its  plumage  ? 

Yes ;  it  is  the  sun  descending, 
Sinking  down  into  the  water  ; 
All  tiie  sky  is  stained  with  purple, 
All  the  water  flushed  with  crimson  I 
No ;  it  is  the  Red  Swan  floating. 
Diving  down  beneath  the  water ; 
To  the  sky  its  wings  are  lifted. 
With  its  blood  the  waves  are  reddened  ! 

Over  it  the  Star  of  Evening 
Melts  and  trembles  through  the  purple. 
Hangs  suspended  in  the  twilight. 
No ;  it  is  a  bead  of  wampum 
On  the  robes  of  the  Qreat  Spirit, 
As  he  passes  through  the  twilight, 
Walks  in  silence  through  the  heavens. 

This  with  joy  beheld  lagoo 
And  he  said  m  haste :  '*  E&hold  it ! 
See  the  sacred  Star  of  Evening ! 
Yoa  ahaXL  hear  a  tale  of  wonder, 
Hear  the  story  of  Osseo, 
Son  of  the  Evening  Star,  Osseo  ! 

*'  Once,  in  days  no  more  remembered. 
Ages  nearer  the  beginnins. 
When  the  heavens  were  closer  to  us. 
And  the  Gods  were  more  familiar, 
In  the  North-land  lived  a  hunter, 
With  ten  young   and   comely  daugh- 
ters, 
Tall  and  lithe  as  wands  of  willow  ; 
Only  Oweenee,  the  youngest, 
She  the  wilful  and  the  wa3rward. 
She  the  silent,  dreamy  maiden. 
Was  the  fairest  of  the  sisters. 

"  AH  these  women  married  warriors. 
Married  brave  and  haughty  husbands  ; 
Only  Oweenee,  the  youngest, 
Lauched  and  flouted  all  her  lovers, 
All  her  young  and  handsome  suitors. 
And  then  married  old  Osseo, 
Old  Osseo,  poor  and  ugly. 


Broken  with  age  and  weak  with  cough* 

ing, 
Always  coughing  like  a  squirrel. 

'*  Ah,  but  beimtifiil  within  him 
Was  the  spirit  of  Osseo, 
From  the  Evening  Star  descended. 
Star  of  Evening,  Star  of  Woman, 
Star  of  tenderness  and  passion  I 
All  ito  fire  was  in  his  bosom. 
All  its  beauty  in  his  spirit. 
All  ite  mystery  in  his  oeing; 
All  ite  splendor  in  his  language  ! 

"And  her  lovers,  the  rejected. 
Handsome  men  with  belte  of  wampum. 
Handsome  men  with  paint  and  feathers, 
Pointed  at  her  in  dension. 
Followed  ber.  with  jest  and  laughter. 
But  she  said  :  *  I  care  not  for  you. 
Care  not  for  your  belte  of  wampum. 
Care  not  for  your  paint  and  feathers, 
Care  not  for  your  jeste  and  laughter ; 
I  am  happy  with  Osseo  ! ' 

*'  Once  to  some  great  feast  invited, 
Through  the  damp  and  dusk  of  evening 
WalkMl  together  the  ten  sisters, 
Walked  together  with  their  husbands ; 
Slowly  followed  old  Osseo, 
With  fair  Oweenee  beside  him ; 
All  the  others  chatted  gayly. 
These  two  only  walked  in  silence. 

**  At  the  western  sky  Osseo 
Gazed  intent,  as  if  imploring. 
Often  stopped  and  gazed  imploring 
At  the  trembling  Star  of  Evening, 
At  the  tender  Ster  of  Woman  ; 
And  they  heard  him  murmur  softly, 
*  Ah,  shoioain  nemeshitif  Nosa  / 
Pity,  pity  me,  my  father  ! ' 

"  *  Listen  ! '  said  the  eldest  sister, 
'  He  is  praying  to  his  father ! 
What  a  pi^  that  the  old  man 
Does  not  stumble  in  the  pathway. 
Does  not  break  his  neck  by  falling ! ' 
And  they  laughed  till  all  the  forest 
Rang  with  their  unseemly  laughter. 

**  On  their  pathway  through  the  wood* 
lands 
Lay  an  oak,  by  storms  uprooted, 
Lay  the  great  trunk  of  an  oak-tree, 
Buried  half  in  leaves  and  mosses, 
Mouldering,  crumbling,  huge  and  bol* 

low. 
And  Osseo,  when  he  saw  it. 
Gave  a  shout,  a  cry  of  anguish. 
Leaped  into  ite  yawning  cavern, 
At  one  end  went  in  an  old  man. 
Wasted,  wrinkled,  old,  and  ugly ; 
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From  the  other  came  a  young  man, 
Tall  and  straight  and  strong  and  hand- 
some. 

"  Thus  Osseo  was  transfigured. 
Thus  restored  to  youth  and  beauty  ; 
But,  alas  for  good  Osseo, 
And  for  Oweenee,  the  faithful ! 
Strangely,  too,  was  she  transfigured. 
-  Changed  into  a  weak  old  woman. 
With  a  staif  she  tottered  onward, 
Wasted,  wrinkled,  old,  and  ugly  ! 
And  the  sisters  and  their  husmrnds 
Laughed  imtil  the  echoing  forest 
Banff  with  their  unseemly  laughter. 

"But  Osseo  turned  not  from  her. 
Walked  with  slower  step  beside  her. 
Took  her  hand,  as  brown  and  withered 
As  an  oak-leaf  is  in  Winter, 
Called  her  sweetheart,  Nenemoosha, 
Soothetl  her  with  soft  words  of  kindness. 
Till  they  reached  the  lodge  of  feasting. 
Till  they  sat  down  in  the  wigwam, 
Sacred  to  the  Star  of  Evening, 
To  the  tender  Star  of  Woman. 

"  Wrapt  in  visions,  lost  in  dreaming. 
At  the  banquet  sat  Osseo  ; 
All  were  merry,  all  were  happy. 
All  were  Joyous  but  Osseo. 
Neither  food  nor  drink  he  tasted. 
Neither  did  he  speak  nor  listen, 
But  as  one  bewildered  sat  he, 
Looking  dreamily  and  sadly. 
First  at  Oweenee,  then  upward 
At  the  gleaming  sky  above  them. 

"  Then  a  voice  was  heard,  a  whisper. 
Coming  from  the  starry  distance. 
Coming  from  the  empW  vastness, 
Low,  and  musical,  and  tender  ; 
And  the  voice  said  :  *  0  Osseo  ! 
0  my  son,  my  best  beloved  ! 
Broken  are  the  spells  that  bound  you. 
All  the  channs  of  the  magicians. 
All  the  magic  powers  of  evil ; 
Come  to  me  ;  ascend,  Osseo  ! 

*'  *Taste  the  food  that  stands  before 
you: 
It  is  blessed  and  enchanted, 
It  has  magic  virtues  in  it. 
It  wiU  change  you  to  a  spirit. 
All  your  bowls  and  all  your  kettles 
bhall  be  wood  and  clay  no  longer  ; 
But  the  bowls  be  changed  to  wampum. 
And  the  kettles  shall  w  silver ; 
They  shall  shine  like  shells  of  scarlet. 
Like  the  fire  shall  gleam  and  glimmer. 

**  *  And  the  women  shall  no  longer 
Bear  the  dreary  doom  of  labor. 


But  be  changed  to  birds,  and  gliaten 
With  the  beauty  of  the  ttarlignt. 
Painted  with  the  dusky  splendors 
Of  the  skies  and  clouds  or  evening  ! ' 

**  What  Osseo  heard  as  whispers, 
What  as  words  he  comprehended. 
Was  but  music  to  the  others, 
Music  as  of  birds  afar  oflf. 
Of  the  whippooi-will  afar  off. 
Of  the  lonely  Wawonaissa 
Singing  in  the  darksome  forest 

*'  Then  the  lodge  began  to  tremUe^ 
Straight  becan  to  shake  and  tremble. 
And  they  felt  it  rising,  rising. 
Slowly  mroush  the  air  ascending. 
From  the  darkness  of  the  tree-tops 
Forth  into  the  dewy  starlight. 
Till  it  passed  the  topmost  branches ; 
And  behold  !  the  wooden  dishes 
All  were  changed  to  shells  of  scarlet ! 
And  behold  !  me  earthen  kettles 
All  were  changed  to  bowls  of  silver  I 
And  the  roof-poles  of  the  wigwam 
Were  as  glittering  rods  of  sihrer, 
And  the  roof  of  Mrk  upon  them 
As  the  shining  shards  of  beetles. 

''Then  Osseo  gazed  around  him. 
And  he  saw  the  nine  fair  sisters. 
All  the  sisters  and  their  husbands. 
Changed  to  birds  of  various  plumage. 
Some  were  jays  and  some  were  mag- 
pies. 
Others  thrushes,  others  blackbirds ; 
And  they  hopp^  and  sang,  and  twit- 
tered, 
Perked  and  fluttered  all  their  feathers. 
Strutted  in  their  shining  plumage, 
And  their  tails  like  fans  imfolded. 

"Only  Oweenee,  the  youngest. 
Was  not  changed,  but  sat  in  silence. 
Wasted,  wrinkled,  old,  and  ugly, 
Looking  sadly  at  the  others  ; 
Till  Osseo,  gazing  upward. 
Gave  another  cry  of  anguish. 
Such  a  cry  as  he  had  uttered 
By  the  oak-tree  in  the  forest. 

"  Then  returned  her  youth  and  beauty 
And  her  soiled  and  tattered  garments 
Were  transformed  to  robes  of  ermine. 
And  her  staff  became  a  feather, 
Yes,  a  shining  silver  feather  ! 

**  And  again  the  wigwam  tremble<l. 
Swayed  and  rushed  through  airy  currents, 
Through  transparent  cloud  and  vapor. 
And  amid  celestial  splendors 
On  the  Evening  Star  alighted. 
At  a  snow-flake  falls  on  snow-flake. 
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As  a  leaf  drops  on  a  river, 
As  the  thistle-down  on  water. 

"  Forth  with  cheerful  words  of  wel- 
come 
Came  the  father  of  Osseo, 
He  with  radiant  locks  of  silver. 
He  with  eves  serene  and  tender. 
And  he  said  :  '  Mv  son,  Osseo, 
Hang  the  cage  of  birds  you  bring  there. 
Hang  the  cage  with  rods  of  silver, 
And  the  bircU  with  glistening  feathers, 
At  the  doorway  of  my  wigwam.' 

"  At  the  door  he  hnns  the  bird-cage. 
And  they  entered  in  and  gladly 
Listened  to  Osseo's  father. 
Ruler  of  the  Star  of  Evening, 
As  he  said :  '  O  my  Osseo ! 
I  have  had  compassion  on  you, 
Given  you  back  your  youth  and  beauty. 
Into  birds  of  vanous  plumage 
Changed  your  sisters  and  their  husbands; 
Changed  them  thus  because  they  mocked 

you 
In  the  figure  of  the  old  man. 
In  that  aspect  sad  and  wrinkled. 
Could  not  see  your  heart  of  passion, 
Conld  not  see  your  youth  immortal ; 
Only  Oweenee,  the  faithful, 
Saw  your  naked  heart  and  loved  you. 

"'In  the  lodge  that  glimmers  yon- 
der, 
In  the  little  star  that  twinkles 
Through  the  vapors,  on  the  left  hand, 
Lives  the  envious  Evil  Spirit, 
The  Wabeno,  the  magician. 
Who  transformed  you  to  an  old  man. 
Take  heed  lest  his  beams  fall  on  you. 
For  the  rays  he  darts  around  him 
Are  the  power  of  his  enchantment, 
Are  the  arrows  that  he  uses.* 

"  Many  years,  in  peace  and  quiet, 
On  the  peaicefiil  Star  of  Evening 
Dwelt  Osseo  with  his  father  ; 
Manv  years,  in  song  and  flutter, 
At  the  doorway  of  the  wigwam. 
Hung  the  cage  with  rods  of  silver, 
And  fair  Oweenee,  the  faithful. 
Bore  a  son  unto  Osseo, 
With  the  beauty  of  his  mother. 
With  the  courage  of  his  father. 

"  And  the  boy  sprew  up  and  prospered, 
And  Osseo,  to  delight  him, 
ICade  him  little  bows  and  arrows. 
Opened  the  great  cage  of  silver, 
Aiid  let  loose  his  aunts  and  uncleS; 
All  those  birds  with  glossy  feathers, 
For  his  little  son  to  uioot  at 


"  Round  and  round  they  wheeled  and 
darted. 
Filled  the  Evening  Star  with  music. 
With  their  songs  of  joy  and  freedom  ; 
Filled  the  Evening  Star  with  splendor, 
With  the  fluttering;  of  their  plumage ; 
Till  the  boy,  the  httle  hunter. 
Bent  his  bow  and  shot  an  arrow, 
Shot  a  swift  and  fatal  arrow. 
And  a  bird,  with  shining  feathers, 
At  bis  feet  fell  wounded  sorely. 

**  But,  0  wondrous  transformation  1 
'T  was  no  bird  he  saw  before  him, 
*T  was  a  beautiful  youns  woman. 
With  the  arrow  in  her  bosom  I 

**  When  her  blood  fell  on  the  planet. 
On  the  sacred  Star  of  Evening, 
Broken  was  the  spell  of  magic. 
Powerless  was  the  stranse  enchantment, 
And  the  youth,  the  feaness  bowman 
Suddenly  felt  himself  descending. 
Held  by  unseen  hands,  but  sinking 
Downward  through  the  empty  spaces. 
Downward  through  the  clouds  and  va- 
pors. 
Till  he  rested  on  an  island. 
On  an  island,  green  and  grassy. 
Yonder  in  the  Big-Sea- Water. 

"  After  him  he  saw  descending 
All  the  birds  with  shininff  feathers. 
Fluttering,  falling,  wafted  downward. 
Like  the  painted  leaves  of  Autumn  ; 
And  the  lodge  with  poles  of  silver. 
With  its  roof  like  wings  of  beetles, 
Like  the  shininff  shar&  of  beetles. 
By  the  winds  of  heaven  uplifted. 
Slowly  sank  upon  the  island. 
Bringing  back  the  good  Os^eo, 
Bringing  Oweenee,  the  faithM. 

"  Then  the  birds,  again  transfigured, 
Reassumed  the  shape  of  mortals. 
Took  their  shape,  but  not  their  stature  ,* 
They  remained  as  Little  People, 
Like  the  pygmies,  the  Puk-Wu4jies, 
And  on  pleasant  nights  of  Summer, 
When  the  Evening  Star  was  shining. 
Hand  in  hand  they  danced  together 
On  the  island's  cracgy  headlands. 
On  the  sand-beach  low  and  leveL 

"  Still  their  glittering  lodge  is  seen 
there. 
On  the  tranquil  Summer  evenings. 
And  upon  the  shore  the  fisher 
Sometimes  hears  their  happy  voices. 
Sees  them  dancing  in  the  starlight  I " 

When  the  story  was  completed. 
When  the  wondrous  tale  was  ended. 
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Lookinff  round  upon  Ms  listenera, 

Solemnly  lagoo  added : 

"There  are  great  men,  I  have  known 

such, 
Whom  their  people  understand  not, 
Whom  thej  even  make  a  jest  of, 
Scoff  and  jeer  at  in  derision. 
From  the  story  of  Osseo 
Let  us  learn  the  fate  of  jesters  ! " 

All  the  wedding  guests  delighted 
Listened  to  the  marvellous  stor^, 
Listened  laughing  and  applauding, 
And  they  whispered  to  each  other : 
"  Does  he  mean  himself,  I  wonder  ? 
And  are  we  the  aunts  and  uncles  ? " 

Then  again  sang  Chibiabos, 
Sang  a  song  of  love  and  longinff,* 
In  tnose  accents  sweet  and  tender, 
In  those  tones  of  pensive  sadness. 
Sang  a  maiden's  lamentation 
For  Tier  lover,  her  Algonquin. 

**  When  I  think  of  my  beloved. 
Ah  me  !  think  of  my  beloved, 
When  my  heart  is  tninking  of  him, 
0  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonquin  ! 

"  Ah  me  !  when  I  parted  from  him, 
Round  my  neck  he  hung  the  wampum, 
As  n  pledge,  the  snow-white  wampum, 
0  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonquin  ! 

**  I  will  go  with  you,  he  wnispered, 
Ah  me  !  to  your  native  country  ; 
Let  me  go  with  you,  he  whispered, 
0  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonquin  ! 

"Far  away,  away,  I  answered. 
Very  far  away,  I  answered. 
Ah  me  !  is  my  native  country, 
Omy  sweetheart,  my  Algonquin  ! 

"  When  I  looked  back  to  behold  him, 
Where  we  pai-ted,  to  behold  him. 
After  me  he  still  was  gazing, 
O  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonquin  ! 

"  By  the  tree  he  still  was  standing. 
By  the  fallen  tree  was  standing, 
That  had  dropped  into  the  water, 
O  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonquin  ! 

"When  I  think  of  my  beloved. 
Ah  me  !  think  of  my  beloved, 
When  my  heart  is  thinking  of  him, 
0  my  sweetheart,  my  Algonquin !  " 

Such  was  Hiawatha's  wedding. 
Such  the  dance  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Such  the  story  of  lagoo, 
Such  the  songs  of  Chibiabos  ; 
Thus  the  wedding  banquet  ended. 
And  the  wedding  guests  departed, 
Leaving  Hiawatha  happy 
With  the  night  and  Minnehaha. 


XIII. 

BLE8SIMO  THE  CORNFIELDS. 

SiNa,  0  Song  of  Hiawatha, 

Of  tne  happy  days  that  followed, 

In  the  land  of  the  Ojibways, 

In  the  pleasant  land  and  peaceful ! 

Sing  the  mysteries  of  Mondamin, 

Sing  the  Blessing  of  the  Cornfields  I 

Buried  was  the  bloody  hatchet, 
Buried  was  the  dreadful  war-club. 
Buried  were  all  warlike  weapons^ 
And  the  war-cry  was  forgotten. 
There  was  peace  among  tne  nations ; 
Unmolested  roved  the  nunters, 
Built  the  birch  canoe  for  sailing. 
Caught  the  fish  in  lake  and  river. 
Shot  the  deer  and  trapped  the  beai^er ; 
Unmolested  worked  tne  women. 
Made  their  sugar  from  the  maple. 
Gathered  wild  rice  in  the  meadows, 
Dressed  the  skins  of  deer  and  beaver. 

All  around  the  happy  village 
Stood  the  maize-fields,  green  and  shin- 
ing. 
Waved  the  green  plumes  of  Mondamin, 

Waved  his  soft  and  sunny  tresses. 

Filling  all  the  land  with  plenty. 

'T  was    the    women    who    in    Spring* 

time 
Planted  the  broad  fields  and  fruitful, 
Buried  in  the  earth  Mondamin  ; 
*T  was  the  women  who  in  Autumn 
Stripped  the  yellow  husks  of  harvest. 
Stripped  the  gaiinents  from  Mondamin, 
Even  as  Hiawatha  taught  them. 

Once,  when  all  the  maize  was  planted, 
Hiawatha,  wise  and  thoughtful, 
Spake  and  said  to  Minnehaha, 
To  his  wife,  the  Laughing  Water  : 
"  You  shall  bless  to-night  the  cornfields, 
Draw  a  magic  circle  round  them, 
To  protect  them  from  destruction, 
Blast  of  mildew,  blight  of  insect, 
Wagemin,  the  thief  of  cornfields, 
Paimosaid,  who  steals  the  maize-ear  ! 

"  In  the  night,  when  all  is  silence, 
In  the  night,  when  all  is  darkness, 
When  the  Spirit  of  Sleep,  Nepahwin, 
Shuts  the  doors  of  all  the  wigwams. 
So  that  not  an  ear  can  hear  you. 
So  that  not-  an  eye  can  see  you. 
Rise  up  from  your  bed  in  silence. 
Lay  aside  your  garments  wholly, 
Walk  around  the  fields  you  planted. 
Round  the  borders  of  the  eomfields, 
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Covered  by  your  tresses  only, 
Robed  with  darkness  as  a  garment. 

"Thus  the  fields  shall  be  more  fruitful, 
And  the  passing  of  yoar  footsteps 
Draw  a  magic  circle  round  them, 
So  that  neither  blight  nor  mildew, 
Neither  burrowing  worm  nor  insect. 
Shall  pass  o*er  the  magic  circle  ; 
Not  the  draffon-fly,  Kwo-ne-she, 
Nor  the  spider,  Subbekashe, 
Nor  the  grasshopper,  Pah-puk-keena, 
Nor  the  mighty  caterpillar, 
Way-muk-Kwana,  with  the  bear-skin, 
King  of  all  the  caterpillars  ! " 

On  the  tree-tops  near  the  cornfields 
Sat  the  hungry  crows  and  ravens, 
Elahgahgee,  the  King  of  Ravens, 
With  his  band  of  black  marauders. 
And  they  laughed  at  Hiawatha, 
Till  the  tree-tops  shook  with  laughter. 
With  their  melancholy  laughter, 
At  the  words  of  Hiawatha. 
"Hear  him ! "  saidthey;  "hear  the  Wise 

Man, 
Hear  the  plots  of  Hiawatha  ! " 

When  tne  noiseless  night  descended 
Broad  and  dark  o'er  field  and  forest. 
When  the  mournful  Wawonaissa, 
Sorrowing  sang  among  the  hemlocks. 
And  the  Spirit  of  Sleep,  Nepahwin, 
Shut  the  ooors  of  all  tne  wigwams, 
From  her  bed  rose  Laughing  Water, 
Laid  aside  her  garments  whollv, 
And  with  darkness  clothed  and  guarded. 
Unashamed  and  unaffrighted. 
Walked  securely  round  the  cornfields. 
Drew  the  sacred,  magic  circle 
Of  her  footprints  round  the  cornfields. 

No  one  but  the  Midnight  only 
Saw  her  beauty  in  the  darkness. 
No  one  but  the  Wawonaissa 
Heard  the  panting  of  her  bosom  ; 
Goskewau,  the  darkness,  wrapped  her 
Closely  in  his  sacred  mantle. 
So  that  none  might  see  her  beauty, 
So  that  none  might  boast,  "  I  saw  her ! " 

On  the  morrow,  as  the  day  dawned, 
Kahgahgee,  the  King  of  Ravens, 
Gathered  all  his  black  marauders, 
Crows  and  blackbirds,  jays  and  ravens. 
Clamorous  on  the  dusky  tree-tops, 
And  descended,  feist  and  fearless. 
On  the  fields  of  Hiawatha, 
On  the  grave  of  the  Mondamin. 

"  We  will  drag  Mondamin,'*  said  they, 
**  From  the  crave  where  he  is  buried. 
Spite  of  all  uie  magic  circles 


Laughing  Water  draws  aiQpund  it. 
Spite  of  all  the  sacred  footprints 
Minnehaha  stamps  upon  it !  '* 

But  the  wary  Hiawatha, 
Ever  thoughtful,  careful,  watchful. 
Had  o'erbeard  the  scom^l  laughter 
When  they  mocked  him  from  the  tree- 
tops. 
"  Kaw  !    he  said,  "  my  friends  the  ra- 
vens ! 
Kahgahgee,  my  King  of  Ravens  1 
I  wiQ  teach  you  all  a  lesson 
That  shall  not  be  soon  forgotten  ! " 

He  had  risen  before  the  daybreak, 
He  had  spread  o*er  all  the  cornfields 
Snares  to  catch  the  black  marauders, 
And  was  lying  now  in  ambush 
In  the  neighooring  grove  of  pine-trees, 
Waiting  for  the  crows  and  blackbirds. 
Waiting  for  the  jays  and  ravens. 

Soon  they  came  with  caw  and  clamor, 
Rush  of  winffs  and  cry  of  voices, 
To  their  worfi:  of  devastation. 
Settling  down  upon  the  cornfields. 
Delving  deep  with  beak  and  talon. 
For  the  body  of  Mondamin. 
And  with  all  their  craft  and  cunning. 
All  their  skill  in  wiles  of  warfare. 
They  perceived  no  danger  near  them. 
Till  tneir  claws  became  entangled, 
Till  they  found  themselves  imprisoned 
In  the  snares  of  Hiawatha. 

From  his  place  of  ambush  came  he, 
Striding  temble  among  them. 
And  so  awful  was  his  aspect 
That  the  bravest  quailed  with  terror. 
Without  mercy  he  destroyed  them 
Right  and  left,  by  tens  and  twenties, 
And  their  wretched,  lifeless  bodies 
Hung  aloft  on  poles  for  scarecrows 
Round  the  consecrated  cornfields. 
As  a  signal  of  his  vengeance, 
As  a  warning  to  marauders. 

Only  Kahgaheee,  the  leader, 
Kahffahgee,  the  King  of  Ravens, 
He  ^one  was  spared  among  them 
As  a  hostage  for  his  people. 
With   his   prisoner  -  string    he    bound 

him, 
Led  him  captive  to  his  wigwam. 
Tied  him  fast  with  cords  of  elm-bark 
To  the  ridge-pole  of  his  wigwam. 

"  Kahg^gee,  my  raven  !  '*  said  he, 
**  You  the  l^er  of  the  robbers, 
You  the  plotter  of  this  mischief. 
The  contriver  of  this  outrage, 
,  I  will  keep  you,  I  will  hold  you, 
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As  a  hostage  for  your  peo])le, 
As  a  pledge  of  good  behavior !  " 

Ana  he  left  him,  grim  and  sulky, 
Sitting  in  the  morning  sunshine 
On  the  summit  of  the  'wigwam, 
Croaking  fiercely  his  displeasure, 
Flapping  his  great  sable  pinions, 
Vainly  strug^ing  for  his  freedom. 
Vainly  calling  on  his  people  ! 

Summer  passed,  and  Snawondasee 
Breathed  his  sighs  o'er  all  the  landscape. 
From  the  South-land  sent  his  ajxiors, 
Wafted  kisses  warm  and  tender  ; 
And  the  maize-field  grew  and  ripened, 
Till  it  stood  in  all  the  splendor 
Of  its  garments  ^en  and  yellow, 
Of  its  tassels  and  its  plumage. 
And  the  maize-ears  full  and  fi^inine 
Gleamed  from  bursUng  sheaths  oi  ver- 
dure. 

Then  Nokomis,  the  old  woman, 
Spake,  and  said  to  Minnehaha : 
**  'T  is  the  Moon  when  leaves  are  falling ; 
All  the  wild-rice  has  been  gathered. 
And  the  maize  is  ripe  and  ready ; 
Let  us  gather  in  the  harvest, 
Let  us  wrestle  with  Mondamin, 
Stri^  him  of  his  plumes  and  tassels. 
Of  ms  garments  green  and  yellow  !  " 

And  the  merrv  Laughinff  Water 
Went  rejoicing  from  the  wi^am, 
With  Nokomis,  old  and  wrinkled, 
And  they  called  the  women  round  them. 
Called  the  young  men  and  the  maidens, 
To  the  harvest  of  the  cornfields, 
To  the  husking  of  the  maize-ear. 

On  the  border  of  the  forest. 
Underneath  the  fragrant  pine-trees. 
Sat  the  old  men  and  the  warriors 
Smoking  in  the  pleasant  shadow. 
In  uninterrupted  silence 
Looked  they  at  the  gamesome  labor 
Of  the  young  men  and  the  womsn ; 
'Listened  to  tiieir  noisy  talking. 
To  their  laughter  and  their  singing. 
Heard  them  chattering  like  the  magpies, 
Heard  them  laughing  like  the  blue-jays. 
Heard  them  singing  Uke  the  robins. 

And  whene'er  some  lucky  maiden 
Found  a  red  ear  in  the  husking, 
Found  a  maize-ear  red  as  blood  is, 
"  Nushka  !  "  cried  they  all  together, 
**  Nushka  !  you  shall  have  a  sweetheart. 
You  shall  have  a  handsome  husband  !  " 
"  Ugh  ! "  the  old  men  all  responded 
From  their  seats  beneath  the  pine-trees. 

And  whene'er  a  youth  or  maiden 


Found  a  crooked  ear  in  husking, 
Found  a  maize-ear  in  the  husking 
Blighted,  mildewed,  or  misshapen. 
Then  thev  laughed  and  sang  together, 
Crept  and  limped  about  the  cornfields, 
Mimicked  in  their  gait  and  gestures 
Some  old  man,  bent  almost  aouble, 
Singing  singly  or  together : 
**  Wagemin,  the  thief  of  cornfields  ! 
Paimosaid,  who  steals  the  maize-ear  ! " 
Till  the  cornfields  ran^  with  laughter, 
Till  from  Hiawatha's  wigwam 
Kahgahgee,  the  King  of  Kavens, 
Scream^  and  quivered  in  his  anger. 
And  from  all  the  neighboring  tree-tops 
Cawed  and  croaked  uie  black  maraudem. 
*'  U^  ! "  the  old  men  all  responded, 
From  their  seats  beneath  the  pine-trees ! 


XIV. 

PICTUEB  -WRITING. 

In  those  days  said  Hiawatha, 

*'  Lo !  how  all  things  fade  and  perish  ! 

From  the  memory  of  the  old  men 

Pass  away  the  great  traditions, 

The  achievements  of  the  warriors, 

The  adventures  of  the  hunters. 

All  the  wisdom  of  the  Medas, 

All  the  craft  of  the  Wabenos, 

All  the  marvellous  dreams  and  visions 

Of  the  Jossakeeds,  the  Prophets  ! 

*'  Great  men  die  and  are  foigotten. 
Wise  men  speak;  their  worSs  of  wis- 
dom 
Perish  in  the  ears  that  hear  them. 
Do  not  reach  the  generations 
That,  as  yet  unborn,  are  waiting 
In  the  great,  mysterious  darkness 
Of  the  ^echless  days  that  shall  be  ! 

**  On  the  grave-posts  of  our  fathers 
Are  no  si^s,  no  figures  painted  ; 
Who  are  in  those  graves  we  know  not, 
Only  know  they  are  our  fathers. 
Of  what  kith  they  are  and  kindred. 
From  what  old,  ancestral  Totem, 
Be  it  Eagle,  Bear,  or  Beaver, 
They  descended,  this  we  know  not, 
Only  know  they  are  our  fathers. 

**  Face  to  face  we  speak  together. 
But  we  cannot  speak  when  absent. 
Cannot  send  our  voices  from  us 
To  the  ftiends  that  dwell  aSar  off ; 
Cannot  send  a  secret  message. 
But  the  bearer  learns  our  secret, 
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May  pervert  it,  may  betray  it, 
May  reveal  it  onto  others. 

Thus  said  Hiawatha,  walking 
In  the  solitary  forest. 
Pondering;  mosinff  in  the  forest, 
On  the  welfare  of  ms  people. 

From  his  poach  he  took  his  colors, 
Took  his  pamts  of  different  colors, 
On  the  smooth  bark  of  a  birch-tree 
Painted  many  shapes  and  figures. 
Wonderful  and  mjrstic  figures. 
And  each  figure  had  a  meaning, 
Each  some  word  or  thought  suggested. 

Gitche  Manito  the  Mighty, 
He,  the  Master  of  life,  was  painted 
As  an  ^g,  with  points  projecting 
To  the  four  winds  of  the  heavens. 
Everywhere  is  the  Great  Spirit, 
Was  the  meaning  of  this  symbol.    . 

Mitche  Manito  the  Mighty, 
He  ihe  dreadful  Spirit  of  Evil, 
As  a  serpent  was  depicted. 
As  Kenabeek,  the  great  serpent. 
Very  crafty,  veij  cunning, 
Is  the  creeping  Spirit  of  Evil, 
Was  the  meanmg  of  this  symbol. 

Life  and  Death  he  drew  as  circles, 
life  was  white,  but  Death  was  darkened ; 
Sun  and  moon  and  stars  he  painted, 
Man  and  beast,  and  fish  and  reptile. 
Forests,  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers. 

For  ihe  earth  he  drew  a  straight  line, 
For  the  sky  a  bow  above  it ; 
White  the  space  between  for  daytime. 
Filled  with  little  stars  for  night-time  ; 
On  the  left  a  point  for  sunrise. 
On  the  right  a  point  for  sunset. 
On  the  top  a  point  for  noontide. 
And  for  rain  and  cloudy  weather 
Waving  lines  descending  from  it. 

Footprints  pointing  towards  a  wigwam 
Were  a  sign  of  invitation. 
Were  a  sign  of  guests  assembling  ; 
Bloody  hands  with  palms  uplifted 
Were  a  symbol  of  destruction. 
Were  a  hostile  sign  and  symbol. 

All  these  things  did  Hiawatha 
Show  onto  his  wondering  people. 
And  interpreted  their  meaning, 
And  he  said  :  "  Behold,  your  grave-posts 
Have  no  mark,  no  si^n,  nor  symbol 
Go  and  paint  them  a&  with  figures  ; 
Each  one  with  its  household  symbol. 
With  its  own  ancestral  Totem  ; 
So  that  those  who  follow  after 
May  distinguish  them  and  know  them.'* 

And  they  painted  on  the  grave-posts 


On  the  graves  yet  unforrgotten. 
Each  his  own  ancestral  Totem, 
Each  the  symbol  of  his  household  ; 
Figures  of  the  Bear  and  Reindeer, 
Of  the  Turtle,  Crane,  and  Beaver, 
Each  inverted  as  a  token 
That  the  owner  was  departed. 
That  the  chief  who  bore  the  symbol 
Lay  beneath  in  dust  and  ashes. 

And  the  Jossakeeds,  the  Prophets, 
The  Wabenos,  the  Magicians, 
And  the  Medicine-men,  the  MedaS; 
Painted  upon  bark  and  deer-skin 
Figures  for  the  songs  they  chanted. 
For  each  son^  a  separate  symbol. 
Figures  mystical  and  awful, 
Figures  strange  and  brightly  colored  : 
And  each  figure  had  its  meaning, 
Each  some  magic  sons  suggested* 

The  Great  Spirit,  the  Creator, 
Flashing  light  through  all  the  heaven  ; 
The  Great  Serpent,  the  Kenabeek, 
With  his  bloody  crest  erected, 
Creeping,  looking  into  heaven  ; 
In  the  sky  the  sun,  that  listens. 
And  the  moon  eclipsed  and  dying  ; 
Owl  and  eagle,  crane  and  hen-hawk. 
And  the  cormorant,  bird  of  magic  ; 
Headless  men,  that  walk  the  heavens. 
Bodies  lying  pierced  with  arrows. 
Bloody  hands  of  death  uplifted. 
Flags  on  graves,  and  great  war-captains 
Grasping  both  the  earth  and  heaven  ! 

Such  as  these  the  shapes  they  painted 
On  the  birch-bark  and  tne  deer-skin  ; 
Songs  of  war  and  songs  of  hunting. 
Songs  of  medicine  and  of  magic. 
All  were  written  in  these  figures. 
For  each  figure  had  its  meaning, 
Each  its  separate  song  recorded. 

Nor  forgotten  was  the  Love-Song, 
The  most  subtle  of  all  medicines. 
The  most  potent  spell  of  magic, 
Dangerous  more  than  war  or  hunting ) 
Thus  the  Love-Song  was  recorded. 
Symbol  and  interpretation. 

First  a  human  figure  standing, 
Painted  in  the  brightest  scarlet ; 
'T  is  the  lover,  the  musician. 
And  the  meaning  is,  '*  My  painting 
Makes  me  powenul  over  others." 

Then  the  figure  seated,  singing. 
Playing  on  a  drum  of  magic, 
And  the  interpretation,  '*  Listen  ! 
'T  is  my  voice  you  hear,  my  singing  I " 

Then  the  same  red  figure  seated 
In  the  shelter  of  a  wigwam, 
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And  the  meauing  of  the  symbol, 

I  will  come  and  sit  beside  you 
in  the  mystery  of  my  passion  ! " 

Then  two  figures,  man  and  woman, 
Standing  hand  in  hand  together 
,  With  their  hands  so  clasp^  together 
That  they  seem  in  one  united, 
And  the  words  thus  represented 
Are,  "  I  see  your  heart  within  you, 
And  your  cheeks  are  red  with  blushes  ! " 

Next  the  maiden  on  an  island, 
In  the  centre  of  an  island  ; 
And  the  song  this  shape  suggested 
Was,  **  Though  you  were  at  a  distance, 
Were  upon  some  far-off  island. 
Such  the  spell  I  cast  upon  you, 
Such  the  magic  power  of  passion, 
1  could  straightway  draw  you  to  me  !  " 

Then  the  ngure  of  the  maiden 
Sleeping,  and  the  lover  near  her. 
Whispering  to  her  in  her  slumbers, 
Saying,  **  Though  you  were  far  from  me 
In  the  land  of  Sleep  and  Silence, 
Still  the  voice  of  love  would  reach  you  !  " 

And  the  last  of  all  the  figures 
Was  a  heart  within  a  circle. 
Drawn  within  a  magic  circle  ; 
And  the  image  had  this  meaning : 
**  Naked  lies  your  heart  before  me, 
To  your  naked  heart  I  whisper  !  " 

llius  it  was  that  Hiawatha, 
In  his  wisdom,  taught  the  people 
All  the  mysteries  of  painting. 
All  the  art  of  Picture-Writing, 
On  the  smooth  bark  of  the  birch -tree. 
On  the  white  skin  of  the  reindeer. 
On  the  grave-posts  of  the  village. 


XV. 

HIAWATHA*8  LAMENTATION. 

Iv  those  days  the  Evil  Spirits, 
All  the  Manitos  of  mischief, 
Fearinp;  Hiawatha's  wisdom. 
And  his  love  for  Chibiabos, 
Jealous  of  their  faithful  friendship, 
And  their  noble  words  and  actions, 
Made  at  length  a  league  against  them, 
To  molest  them  and  destroy  them. 

Hiawatha,  wise  and  wary. 
Often  said  to  Chibiabos, 
**  O  my  brother  !  do  not  leave  me. 
Lest  tne  Evil  Spirits  harm  vou ! " 
Chibiabos,  voung  and  heedless, 
laughing  snook  nis  coal-black  tresses, 


Answered  ever  sweet  and  childlike, 
**  Do  not  fear  for  me,  O  brother  I 
Harm  and  evil  come  not  near  me  1 " 

Once  when  Peboan,  the  Winter, 
Roofed  with  ice  the  Big-Sea- Water, 
When  the  snow-flakes,  whirling  down- 
ward. 
Hissed  among  the  withered  oak-leaves, 
Changed  the  pine-trees  into  wigwams. 
Covered  all  the  earth  with  silence,  — 
Armed  with  arrows,   shod  wich  snow- 
shoes. 
Heeding  not  his  brother's  warning, 
Fearing  not  the  Evil  Spirits, 
Forth  to  hunt  the  deer  with  antlers 
All  alone  went  Chibiabos. 

Right  across  the  Big-Sea- Water 
Snrang  with  speed  the  deer  before  him. 
With  the  wind  and  snow  he  followed. 
O'er  the  treacherous  ice  he  followed. 
Wild  with  all  the  fierce  commotion 
And  the  rapture  of  the  hunting. 

But  beneath,  the  Evil  Spirits 
Lay  in  ambush,  waiting  for  him. 
Broke  the  treacherous  ice  beneath  him. 
Dragged  him  downward  to  the  bottom, 
Buned  in  the  sand  his  body. 
Unktahee,  the  sod  of  water, 
He  the  god  of  the  Dacotahs, 
Drowned  him  in  the  deep  abysses 
Of  the  lake  of  Gitche  Gumee. 

From  the  headlands  Hiawatha 
Sent  forth  such  a  wail  of  angniRh, 
Such  a  fearful  lamentation. 
That  the  bison  paused  to  listen. 
And  the  wolves  howled  from  the  prairies^ 
And  the  thunder  in  the  distance 
Starting  answered  **  Baim-wawa  I  " 

Then  his  face  with  black  he  painted. 
With  his  robe  his  head  he  covered. 
In  his  wigwam  sat  lamenting, 
Seven  long  weeks  he  sat  lamenting. 
Uttering  still  this  moan  of  sorrow  :  — 

''  He  is  dead,  the  sweet  musician  ! 
He  the  sweetest  of  all  singers  1 
He  has  gone  from  us  forever. 
He  has  moved  a  little  nearer 
To  the  Master  of  all  music. 
To  the  Master  of  all  singing  ! 
0  my  brother,  Chibiabos ! ' 

And  the  melancholy  fir-trees 
Waved    their    dark  green    fans    above 

him. 
Waved  their  purple  cones  above  Imn, 
Sighing  with  nim  to  console  him, 
Mmgling  with  his  lamentation 
Their  complaining,  their  lamenting. 
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Came  the  Spring,  and  all  the  forest 
Looked  in  vain  for  Chibiabos  ; 
Sighed  the  riTalet,  Sebowisha, 
Si^ed  the  rashes  in  the  meadow. 

From  the  tree-tops  sang   the   blue- 
bird, 
Srag  the  bluebird,  the  Owaissa, 
"CCibiabos  I  Chibiabos  ! 
He  is  d«id,  the  sweet  musician  ! " 

From  the  wigwam  sang  the  robin. 
Sang  the  robin,  the  Opechee, 
"  (Sibiabos  1  Chibiabos  ! 
He  is  dead,  the  sweetest  singer !  " 

And  at  night  through  all  the  forest 
Went  the  whippoorwm  complaining, 
Wailing  went  toe  Wawonaissa, 
"Chibuibos  !  Chibiabos ! 
He  is  dead,  the  sweet  musician  ! 
He  the  sweetest  of  all  singers  !  '* 

Then  the  medidne-men,  the  Medas, 
The  magicians,  the  Wabenos, 
And  the  Jossakeeds,  the  prophets, 
Came  to  visit  Hiawatha  ; 
Built  a  Sacred  Lodge  beside  him, 
To  appease  him,  to  console  him. 
Walked  in  silent,  grave  procession, 
Beuing  each  a  pouch  of  nealfng. 
Skin  of  beaver,  lynx,  or  otter, 
Filled  with  magic  roots  and  simples, 
Filled  with  very  potent  medicines. 

When  he  heiuxt  their  steps  approach- 
ing, 
Hiawatha  ceased  lamenting, 
Called  no  more  on  Chibia^  ; 
Naught  he  questioned,  naught  he  an- 
swered. 
But  his  mournful  head  uncovered, 
From  his  face  the  mourning  colors 
Washed  he  slowly  and  in  suence, 
Slowly  and  in  silence  followed 
Onward  to  the  Sacred  Wigwam. 

There  a  magic  drink  they  gave  him, 
Made  of  Nahma-wusk,  the  spearmint. 
And  Wabeno-wusk,  the  yarrow, 
Boots  of  power,  and  herbs  of  healing  ; 
Beat  their  drums,  and  shook  their  rat- 
tles ; 
Chanted  singlv  and  in  chorus. 
Mystic  sonffs  like  these,  thev  chanted. 

"  I  myself,  myself !  behold  me  ! 
T  is  the  great  Gray  Eagle  talking  ; 
Come,  ye  white  crows,  come  and  hear 

him  ! 
The  loud-speaking  thunder  helps  me  ; 
All  the  unseen  spirits  help  me  ; 
I  can  hear  their  voices  calliug, 
All  around  the  sky  1  hear  them  ! 


I  can  blow  yt)U  strong,  my  brother, 
I  can  heal  you,  Hiawatha  !  *' 

"  Hi-au-ha  ! "  replied  the  chorus, 
Way-ha-way  !  "  the  mystic  chorus. 

*'  Friends  of  mine  are  all  the  serpents  ! 
Hear  me  shake  my  skin  of  hen-hawk  ! 
Mahng,  the  white  loon,  I  can  kill  him  ; 
I  can  shoot  your  heart  and  kill  it ! 
I  can  blow  you  strong,  my  brother, 
I  can  heal  you,  Hiawatha  !  " 

**  Hi-au-ha  1 "  replied  the  chorus. 
**  Way-ha-way  !  "  the  mystic  chorus. 

**  I  myself,  myself  I  the  prophet ! 
When  I  speak  the  wigwam  trembles, 
Shakes  the  Sacred  Lc^ge  with  terror, 
Hands  unseen  begin  to  shake  it ! 
When  I  walk,  the  sky  1  tread  on 
Bends  and  makes  a  noise  beneath  me  ! 
I  can  blow  you  strong,  my  brother  ! 
Rise  and  spieak,  0  Hiawatha  !  " 

**  Hi-au-ha  I "  replied  the  chorus, 
"  Way-ha-way  I "  tne  mystic  chorus. 

Then    they    shook    their   medicine- 
pouches 
0*er  the  head  of  Hiawatha, 
Danced    their    medicine-dance    around 

him ; 
And  upstarting  wild  and  haggard. 
Like  a  man  from  dreams  awakened, 
He  was  healed  of  all  his  madness. 
As  the  clouds  are  swept  from  heaven, 
Straightway  from  his  Drain  departed 
All  his  moody  melancholy  ; 
As  the  ice  is  swept  from  rivers. 
Straightway  from  his  heart  departed 
All  his  sorrow  and  affliction. 

Then  they  summoned  Chibiabos 
From  his  grave  beneath  the  waters, 
From  the  sands  of  Gitche  Gumee 
Summoned  Hiawatha's  brother. 
And  so  mighty  was  the  magic 
Of  that  cry  and  invocation. 
That  he  heard  it  as  he  lay  there 
Underneath  the  Big-Sea- Water  ; 
From  the  sand  he  rose  and  listened, 
Heard  the  music  and  the  singing, 
Came,  obedient  to  the  summons. 
To  the  doorway  of  the  wigwam. 
But  to  enter  they  forbade  him. 

Through  a  chink  a  coal  they  gave  him. 
Through  the  door  a  burning  fire-brand  ; 
Ruler  m  the  Land  of  Spirits, 
Ruler  o'er  the  dead,  they  made  him, 
Telling  him  a  fire  to  kindle 
For  all  those  that  died  thereafter. 
Camp-fires  for  their  night  encampments 
I  On  tncir  solitary  journey 
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To  the  kiiicdom  of  Ponemah; 
To  the  land  of  the  Hereafter. 

From  the  village  of  his  childhood, 
From  the  homes  of  those  who  knew  him, 
Passing  silent  through  the  forest, 
Like  a  smoke- wreath  wafted  sideways, 
Slowly  vanished  Chibiabos  ! 
Where  he  passed,  the  branches  moved 

not, 
Where  he  trod,  the  grasses  bent  not. 
And  the  fallen  leaves  of  last  year 
Made  no  sound  beneath  his  footsteps. 

Four  whole  dajrs  he  journeyed  onward 
Down  the  pathway  of  the  dead  men  ; 
On  the  dead-man's  strawberry  feasted, 
Crossed  the  melancholy  river. 
On  the  swincinff  log  he  crossed  it. 
Came  unto  t£e  Lake  of  Silver, 
In  the  Stone  Canoe  was  carried 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
To  the  land  of  ghosts  and  shadows. 

On  that  journey,  moving  slowly. 
Many  weary  spirits  saw  he. 
Panting  under  heavy  burdens, 
Laden  with  war-clubs,  bows  and  arrows, 
Robes  of  fur,  and  pots  and  kettles, 
And  with  food  that  friends  had  given 
For  that  solitarv  journey. 

**  Ay  !  why  do  the  living,"  said  they, 
"  Lay  such  heavy  burdens  on  us  ! 
Better  were  it  to  go  naked, 
Better  were  it  to  go  fasting, 
Than  to  bear  such  heavy  burdens 
On  our  long  and  weary  journey  !  ** 

Forth  then  issued  Hiawatha, 
Wandered  eastward,  wandered  westward. 
Teaching  men  the  use  of  simples 
And  the  antidotes  for  poisons, 
And  the  cure  of  all  diseases. 
Thus  was  first  made  known  to  mortals 
All  the  mystery  of  Medamin, 
All  the  sacred  art  of  healing. 


XVI. 

PAU-PUK-KEEWI8. 

you  shall  hear  how  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
He,  the  handsome  Yenadizze, 
Whom  the  people  called  the  Storm  Fool, 
Vexed  the  village  with  disturbance  ; 
You  shall  hear  of  all  his  mischief. 
And  his  flight  from  Hiawatha, 
And  his  wondrous  transmigrations, 
And  the  end  of  his  adventures. 
On  the  shores  of  Gitche  Gumee, 


On  the  dunes  of  Narrow  Wu^joo, 
By  the  shining  Bk^-Sea- Water 
Stood  the  lodge  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis. 
It  was  he  who  in  his  frenzy 
Whirled  these  drifting  sands  together. 
On  the  dunes  of  Nagow  Wu^joo, 
When,  among  the  guests  assembled. 
He  so  merrily  and  madly 
Danced  at  Hiawatha's  wedding, 
Danced  the   Beggar's  Dance  to  please 
them. 

Now,  in  search  of  new  adventures, 
From  his  lodge  went  Pau-Puk-Eeewis, 
Came  with  s^^ed  into  the  viUage, 
Found  the  young  men  all  assembled 
In  the  lodge  of  old  lagoo, 
Listening  to  his  monstrous  stories, 
To  his  wonderful  adventures. 

He  was  telling  them  the  story 
Of  Ojeeg,  the  Summer-Maker, 
How  he  made  a  hole  in  heaven, 
How  he  climbed  up  into  heaven, 
And  let  out  the  summer-weather, 
The  perpetual,  pleasant  Summer ; 
How  the  Otter  first  essayed  it ; 
How  the  Beaver,  Lynx,  and  Badger 
Tried  in  turn  the  great  achievement. 
From  the  summit  of  the  mountain     • 
Smote  their  fists  against  the  heavens. 
Smote  against  the  sky  their  foreheads. 
Cracked  the  sky,  but  could  not  break  U , 
How  the  Wolverine,  uprising, 
Made  him  ready  for  the  encounter, 
Bent  his  knees  down,  like  a  squirrel. 
Drew  his  arms  back,  like  a  cricket. 

*'  Once  he  leaned,"  said  old  lagoo, 
"  Once  he  leapeo,  and  lo  !  above  him 
Bent  the  sky,  as  ice  in  rivers 
When  the  waters  rise  beneath  it ; 
Twice  he  leaped,  and  lo  !  above  him 
Cracked  the  sky,  as  ice  in  rivers 
When  the  freshet  is  at  highest  I 
Thrice  he  leaped,  and  lo  !  above  him 
Broke  the  shattered  sky  asunder. 
And  he  disappeared  within  it, 
And  Ojeeg,  tne  Fisher  Weasel, 
With  a  bound  went  in  behind  him  !  " 

*•  Hark  you  ! "  shouted  Pau-Puk-Eee* 
wis 
As  he  entered  at  the  doorway ; 
"  I  am  tired  of  all  this  talking. 
Tired  of  old  lagoo's  stories. 
Tired  of  Hiawatha's  wisdom. 
Here  is  something  to  amuse  you. 
Better  than  this  endless  talking." 

Then  from  out  his  pouch  of  wolf-skin 
Forth  he  drew,  with  solemn  manner. 
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All  the  game  of  Bowl  and  Counters, 
Pogasaing,  witli  thirteen  pieces. 
White  on  one  side  were  they  painted, 
And  yermilion  on  the  other ; 
Two  Kenaheeks  or  great  serpents, 
Two  Ininewug  or  wedge-men. 
One  great  war-club,  Pugamaugun, 
And  one  slender  fish,  the  Keego, 
Four  round  pieces,  Ozawabeeks, 
And  three  Sheshebwug  or  ducklings. 
All  were  made  of  bone  and  painted, 
AU  except  the  Ozawabeeks ; 
These  were  brass,  on  one  side  burnished. 
And  were  black  upon  the  other. 

In  a  wooden  bowl  he  placed  them, 
Shook  and  jostled  them  together. 
Threw  them  on  the  around  before  him. 
Thus  exclaiming  and  explaining  : 
"  Bed  side  up  are  all  the  pieces. 
And  one  (peat  Kenabeek  standuig 
On  the  brijB^ht  side  of  a  brass  piece. 
On  a  burnished  Ozawabeek  ; 
Thirteen  tens  and  eight  are  counted." 

Then  acain  he  shook  the  pieces. 
Shook  and  jostled  them  together. 
Threw  them  on  the  ground  before  him, 
Still  exclaiming  and  explaining : 
'*  White  are  both  the  great  Kenabeeks, 
White  the  Ininewug,  tne  wedge-men, 
Bed  are  all  the  other  pieces  ; 
ViYe  tens  and  an  eiffht  are  counted.*' 

Thus  he  taught  the  game  of  hazard. 
Thus  displayed  it  and  explained  it, 
Bnnning  through  its  vanous  chances, 
Various  changes,  various  meanings  : 
Twenty  curious  eyes  stared  at  him. 
Full  of  eagerness  stared  at  him. 

"  Many  games,"  said  old  lagoo, 
**  Many  games  of  skill  and  hazard 
Have  I  seen  in  different  nations, 
Bave  I  played  in  different  countries. 
He  who  plays  with  old  lagoo 
Must  have  very  nimble  fin^rs ; 
Though  you  think  yourself  so  skilful 
I  can  beat  you,  Pau-Puk-Eeewis, 
I  can  even  give  you  lessons 
In  your  game  of  Bowl  and  Counters  ! " 

So  they  sat  and  played  together. 
All  the  old  men  and  the  young  men, 
Played  for  dresses,  weapons,  wampum, 
Played  till  midnight,  pkyed  till  morn- 
ing. 
Played  until  the  Yenadizze, 
Till  the  cunning  Pau-Puk-Eeewis, 
Of  their  treasures  had  despoiled  them, 
Of  the  best  of  all  their  dresses, 
Shirts  of  deer-skin,  robes  cf  ermine, 
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Belts  of  wampum,  crests  of  feathers, 
Warlike  weapons,  pipes  and  pouches. 
Twenty  eyes  glared  wildly  at  him. 
Like  the  eyes  of  wolves  glared  at  him. 

Said  the  lucky  Pau-Puk-Keewis  : 
**  In  my  wigwam  I  am  lonely. 
In  my  wanderings  and  adventures 
1  have  need  of  a  companion. 
Fain  would  have  a  Meshinauwa, 
An  attendant  and  pipe-bearer. 
I  will  venture  all  these  winnii%8. 
All  these  garments  heaped  about  me. 
All  this  wampum,  all  tnese  feathers. 
On  a  single  throw  will  venture 
All  against  the  young  man  yonder  I " 
T  was  a  youth  of  sixteen  summers, 
T  was  a  nephew  of  lagoo  ; 
Face-in-a-Mist,  the  people  called  him. 

As  the  fire  bums  in  a  pipe-head 
Dusky  red  beneath  the  ashes. 
So  beneath  his  shag^y^  eyebrows 
Glowed  the  eyes  ofSfd  lagoo. 
**  Ugh  ! "  he  answered  very  fiercely  ; 
**  Ugh  !  "  they  answered  aU  and  each 
one. 

Seized  the  wooden  bowl  the  old  man. 
Closely  in  his  bony  fingers 
Clutched  the  fatal  bowl,  Onagon, 
Shook  it  fiercely  and  with  fury, 
Made  the  pieces  ring  together 
As  he  threw  them  down  before  him. 

Bed  were  both  the  great  Eenabeeks, 
Bed  the  Ininewug,  the  wedge-men, 
Bed  the  Sheshebwug,  the  ducklings, 
Black  the  four  brass  Ozawabeeks, 
White  alone  the  fish,  the  Eeego  ; 
OnW  five  the  pieces  counted  ! 

Then  the  smiling  Pau-Puk-Eeewis 
Shook  the  bowl  and  threw  the  pieces  ; 
Lightly  in  the  air  he  tossed  them. 
And  they  fell  about  him  scattered  ; 
Dark  and  bright  the  Ozawabeeks, 
Bed  and  white  the  other  pieces. 
And  npiight  among  the  others 
One  Ininewug  was  standing, 
Even  as  crafty  Pau-Puk-Eeewis 
Stood  alone  among  the  players. 
Saying,  '*  Five  tens  !  mine  the  game  is  !  * 

Twenty  eyes  glared  at  him  fiercely. 
Like  the  eyes  of  wolves  glared  at  him, 
As  he  turned  and  left  the  wigwam. 
Followed  by  his  Meshinauwa, 
By  the  nephew  of  lagoo, 
By  the  tail  and  graceful  stripling. 
Bearing  in  his  arms  the  winning;8, 
Shirte  of  deer-skin,  robes  of  ermine, 
Belts  of  wampum,  pipes  and  weapons. 
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"Carry  them,"  said  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Pointing  with  his  fan  of  feathers, 
*'  To  my  wigwam  far  to  eastward, 
On  the  dunes  of  Nagow  Wu^joo  ! " 

Hot  and  red  with  smoke  and  gambling 
Were  the  eyes  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
As  he  came  forth  to  the  freshness 
Of  the  pleasant  Summer  morning. 
All  the  birds  were  singing  gayly, 
All  the  streamlets  flowing  swiftly. 
And  the  Heart  of  Pau-PuK-Keewis 
Sang  with  pleasure  as  the  birds  sing. 
Beat  with  triumph  like  the  streamlets, 
As  he  wandered  through  the  village. 
In  the  early  gray  of  morning. 
With  his  fan  of  turkey-feathers. 
With  his  plumes  and  tufts  of  swan's 

down, 
Till  he  reached  the  farthest  wigwam. 
Reached  the  lodge  of  Hiawatha. 

Silent  was  it  and  deserted  ; 
No  one  met  him  at  the  doorway. 
No  one  came  to  bid  him  welcome  ; 
But  the  birds  were  singing  round  it, 
In  and  out  and  round  the  doorway, 
Hopping,  singing,  fluttering,  feediug, 
And  aloft  upon  tne  ridge-pole 
Kahgahgee,  the  King  of  Kavens, 
Sat  with  fiery  eyes,  and,  screaming, 
Flapped  his  wings  at  Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

"All  are  gone  !  the  lodge  is  empty  I  " 
Thus  it  was  spake  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
In  his  heart  resolving  mischief ;  — 
**  Gone  is  wary  Hiawatha, 
Gone  the  silly  Laughing  Water, 
Gone  Nokomis,  the  old  woman. 
And  the  lodge  is  left  unguarded  !  " 

By  the  neck  he  seized  the  raven. 
Whirled  it  round  him  like  a  rattle. 
Like  a  medicine-pouch  he  shook  it, 
Strangled  Kahgangee,  the  raven. 
From  the  ridge-pole  of  the  wigwam 
Left  its  lifeless  t)ody  hanging. 
As  an  insult  to  its  master. 
As  a  taunt  to  Hiawatha. 

With  a  stealthy  step  he  entered. 
Round  the  lodge  in  wild  disorder 
Threw  the  household  things  about  him. 
Piled  together  in  confusion 
Bowls  of  wood  and  earthen  kettles, 
Robes  of  buflalo  and  beaver. 
Skins  of  otter,  lynx,  and  ermine. 
As  an  insult  to  Nokomis, 
^s  a  taunt  to  Minnehaha. 

Then  departed  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Whistling,  singing  through  the  forest. 
Whistling  gayly  to  the  squirrels. 


Who  from  hollow  boughs  above  him 
Droi>ped  their  acorn-shells  upon  him, 
Singing  gayly  to  the  wood  birds. 
Who  from  out  the  leafy  darkness 
Answered  with  a  song  as  merry. 

Then  he  climbed  the  rocky  headlands, 
Looking  o'er  the  Gitche  Gumee, 
Perched  himself  upon  their  summit. 
Waiting  full  of  mirth  and  mischi^ 
The  return  of  Hiawatha. 

Stretched  upon  his  back  he  lay  there; 
Far  below  him  plashed  the  waters. 
Plashed  and  washed  the  dreamy  waters  *, 
Far  above  him  swam  the  heavens, 
Swam  the  dizzy,  dreamy  heavens  ; 
Round  him  hovered,  fluttered,  rustled, 
Hiawatha's  mountain  chickens. 
Flock- wise  swept  and  wheeled  about  him. 
Almost  brushed  him  with  their  pinions. 

And  he  killed  them  as  he  lay  there. 
Slaughtered  them  by  tens  and  twenties. 
Threw  their  bodies  down  the  headland. 
Threw  them  on  the  beach  below  him. 
Till  at  length  Kayoshk,  the  sea-gull. 
Perched  upon  a  crag  above  them. 
Shouted  :  **  It  is  Pau-Puk-Keewis  1 
He  is  slaying  us  by  hundreds ! 
Send  a  message  to  our  brother, 
Tidings  send  to  Hiawatha  1 " 


XVII. 

THE  HUNTING  OF  PAU-PUK-KEEWIS. 

Full  of  wrath  was  Hiawatha 
When  he  came  into  the  village, 
Found  the  people  in  confusion, 
Heard  of  all  the  misdemeanors. 
All  the  malice  and  the  mischief. 
Of  the  cunning  Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

Hard  his   breath  came  through  his 
nostrils. 
Through  his  teeth  he  buzzed  and  muttered 
Words  of  anger  and  resentment, 
Hot  and  humming,  like  a  hornet. 
"  I  will  slay  this  rau-Puk-Keewis, 
Slay  this  mischief-maker  !  *'  said  he. 
**  Not  so  long  and  wide  the  world  is, 
Not  so  rude  and  rough  the  way  is. 
That  my  wrath  shall  not  attain  him. 
That  myvengeance  shall  not  reach  him  !" 

Then  in  swift  pursuit  departed 
Hiawatha  and  the  hunters 
On  the  trail  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Through  the  forest,  where  he  passed  it, 
To  the  headlands  where  he  rested  ; 
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But  they  found  not  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Only  in  the  tnunpled  grasses. 
In  uie  whortleberry-boshes, 
Fonnd  the  coach  where  he  had  rested. 
Found  the  impress  of  his  body. 

From  the  lowlands  far  beneath  them. 
From  the  Muskoday,  the  meadow, 
Pau-Puk-Keewis,  turning  backward. 
Made  a  gesture  of  defiance. 
Made  a  gesture  of  derision  ; 
And  aloud  cried  Hiawatha, 
Prom  the  summit  of  the  mountain  : 
"  Not  so  long  and  wide  the  world  is, 
Not  so  rude  and  rough  the  way  is. 
But  my  wiath  shall  overtake  you, 
And  my  vengeance  shall  attain  you  !  *' 

Over  rock  and  over  river. 
Thorough  bush,  and  brake,  and  forest. 
Ran  the  cunning  Pau-Fuk-Keewis  ; 
Like  an  antelope  he  bounded. 
Till  he  came  unto  a  streamlet 
In  the  middle  of  the  forest. 
To  a  streamlet  still  and  tranq^uil. 
That  had  overflowed  its  margm. 
To  a  dam  made  by  the  beavers. 
To  a  pond  of  quiet  water. 
Where  knee-deep  the  trees  were  standing, 
Where  the  water-lilies  floated. 
Where  the  rushes  waved  and  whispered. 

On  the  dam  stood  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
On  the  dam  of  trunks  and  branches. 
Through  whose  chinks  the  water  spouted. 
O'er  whose  summit  flowed  the  streamlet. 
From  the  bottom  rose  the  beaver. 
Looked  with  two  great  eyes  of  wonder, 
Eyes  that  seemed  to  ask  a  question, 
At  the  stranger,  Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

On  the  dam  stood  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
0*er  his  ankles  flowed  the  streamlet, 
Flowed  the  bright  and  silvery  water. 
And  he  spake  unto  the  beaver, 
With  a  smile  he  spake  in  this  wise  : 

"  O  my  friend  Ahmeek,  the  beaver, 
Cool  and  pleasant  is  the  water ; 
Let  me  dive  into  the  water, 
Let  me  rest  there  in  your  lodges  ; 
Change  me,  too,  into  a  beaver  !  " 

Cautiously  replied  the  beaver. 
With  reserve  he  thus  made  answer  : 
"  Let  me  first  consult  the  others. 
Let  me  ask  the  other  beavers." 
Down  he  sank  into  the  water, 
Heavily  sank  he,  as  a  stone  sinks, 
Down  among  the  leaves  and  branches, 
Brown  and  matted  at  the  bottom. 

On  the  dam  stood  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Oer  his  ankles  flowed  the  streamlet. 


Spouted  through  the  chinks  below  him 
Dashed  upon  uie  stones  beueath  him, 
Spread  serene  and  calm  before  him. 
And  the  sunshine  and  the  shadovfb 
Fell  in  flecks  and  gleams  upon  him, 
Fell  in  little  shining  patches. 
Through  the  waving,  rustling  branches. 

From  the  bottom  rose  the  oeavers. 
Silently  above  the  surface 
Rose  one  head  and  then  another. 
Till  the  pond  seemed  fiill  of  beavers. 
Full  of  black  and  shining  faces. 

To  the  beavers  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Spake  entreating,  said  in  this  wise  : 
**  Very  pleasant  is  your  dwelling, 
O  my  fhends  !  and  safe  from  duiger  ; 
Can  you  not  with  all  your  cunning. 
All  your  wisdom  and  contrivance. 
Change  me,  too,  into  a  beaver  ? " 

"Yes  !"  replied  Ahmeek,  the  beaver, 
He  the  King  of  all  the  beavers, 
**  Let  yourself  slide  down  among  us, 
Down  into  the  tranquil  water." 

Down  into  the  pond  among  them 
Silently  sank  Pau-Puk-Keewis ; 
Black  became  his  shirt  of  deer-skin. 
Black  his  moccasins  and  le^Kings, 
In  a  broad  black  tail  behina  him 
Spread  his  fox-tails  and  his  fringes  ; 
He  was  changed  into  a  beaver. 

**Make    me  large,"    said    Pau-Puk- 
Keewis, 
"  Make  me  large  and  make  me  larger, 
Lany^r  than  the  other  beavers." 
**  Yes,"  the  beaver  chief  responded, 
**  When  our  lodge  below  you  enter, 
In  our  wigwam  we  will  make  you 
Ten  times  larger  than  the  others." 

Thus  into  the  clear,  brown  water 
y  Silently  sank  Pau-Puk-Keewis  : 
Found  the  bottom  covered  over 
With  the  trunks  of  trees  and  branches, 
Hoards  of  food  against  the  winter. 
Piles  and  heaps  against  the  famine ; 
Found  the  lodge  with    arching    door* 

way, 
Leading  into  spacious  chambers. 

Here  they  made  him  large  and  larger, 
Made  him  largest  of  the  beavers, 
Ten  times  larger  than  the  others. 
**  You  shall  l^  our  ruler,"  said  they ; 
*'  Chief  and  King  of  all  the  beavers," 

But  not  long  had  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Sat  in  state  among  the  beavers. 
When  there  came  a  voice  of  warning 
From  the  watchman  at  his  station 
In  the  water-flags  and  lilies. 
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Saying,  **  Here  is  Hiawatha  ) 
Hiawatha  with  his  hunters  ! " 

Thai  they  heard  a  cry  above  them, 
Hearaa  shouting  and  a  tramping, 
Heard  a  crashing  and  a  rushing, 
And  the  water  round  and  o*er  them 
Sank  and  sucked  away  in  eddies. 
And  they  knew  their  dam  was  broken. 

On  the  lodge's  roof  the  hunters 
Leaped,  and  broke  it  all  asunder  ; 
Str^imed    the    sunshine    through    the 

crevice. 
Sprang  the  beavers  through  the  doorway, 
md  themselves  in  deeper  water, 
In  the  channel  of  the  streamlet ; 
But  the  mighty  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Could  not  pass  beneath  the  doorway  ; 
He  was  puffed  with  pride  and  feeding. 
He  was  swollen  like  a  bladder. 

Through  the  roof  looked  Hiawatha, 
Cried  aloud,  '*  0  Pau-Puk-Keewis  ! 
Vain  are  all  your  craft  and  cunning. 
Tain  your  manifold  disguises  ! 
Well  I  know  you,  Pau-ruk-Keewis  !  " 

With  their  clubs  they  beat  and  bnused 
him. 
Beat  to  death  poor  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Pounded  him  as  maize  is  pounded. 
Till  his  skull  was  crushed  to  pieces. 

Six  tall  hunters,  lithe  and  limber. 
Bore  him  home  on  poles  and  branches, 
Bore  the  body  of  the  beaver ; 
But  the  ghost,  the  Jeebi  in  him. 
Thought  and  felt  as  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Still  fived  on  as  Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

And  it  fluttered,  strove,  and  struggled. 
Waving  hither,  waving  thither. 
As  the  curtains  of  a  wigwam 
Struggle  with  their  thongs  of  deer-skin, 
When  the  wintry  wind  is  blowing ; 
Till  it  drew  itself  together, 
Till  it  rose  up  from  the  body, 
Till  it  took  the  form  and  features 
Of  the  cunning  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Vanishing  into  the  forest. 

But  the  wary  Hiawatha 
Saw  the  figure  ere  it  vanished. 
Saw  the  form  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Glide  into  the  soft  blue  shadow 
Of  the  pine-trees  of  the  forest ; 
Toward  the  squares  of  white  beyond  it, 
Toward  an  opening  in  the  forest. 
Like  a  wind  it  rushed  and  panted, 
Bendinc  all  the  boughs  before  it, 
And  behind  it,  as  the  rain  comes. 
Game  the  steps  of  Hiawatha. 

To  a  lake  with  many  islands 


Came  the  breathless  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Where  among  the  water-lilies 
Pishnekuh,  the  brant,  were  sailing ; 
Through  the  tufts  of  rushes  floating, 
Steering  through  the  reedy  isluids. 
Now  their  broc^  black  beaks  they  Ufted, 
Now  they  plunged  beneath  the  water, 
Now  they  darkened  in  the  shadow, 
Now  they  brightened  in  the  sunshine.    * 

"Pishnekuh ! "  cried  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
**  Pishnekuh  !  my  brothers !  "  said  he, 
"  Change  me  to  a  brant  with  plumage. 
With  a  shining  neck  and  feathers. 
Make  me  large,  and  make  me  laiger. 
Ten  times  larger  than  the  others. 

Straightway  to  a  brant  they  changed 
him. 
With  two  huge  and  dusky  pinions. 
With  a  bosom  smooth  and  rounded. 
With  a  bill  like  two  great  paddles, 
Made  him  laiger  than  the  others. 
Ten  times  larger  than  the  laigest, 
Just  as,  shouting  from  the  forest. 
On  the  shore  8t<x>d.  Hiawatha. 

Up  they  rose  with  cry  and  clamor. 
With  a  whir  and  beat  of  pinions. 
Rose  up  from  the  reedy  islands. 
From  tne  water-fla^  and  lilies. 
And  they  said  to  Pau-Puk-Keewis  : 
**  In  your  flying,  look  not  downward, 
Take  good  heed,  and  look  not  downward. 
Lest  some  strange  mischance  should  hap- 
pen. 
Lest  some  great  mishap  befall  you  ! " 

Fast  and  far  they  fled  to  northward. 
Fast  and  far  through  mist  and  sunshine, 
Fed  among  the  moors  and  fen-lands. 
Slept  among  the  reeds  and  rushes. 

On  the  morrow  as  they  journeyed, 
Buoyed  and  lifted  by  the  South- wind. 
Wafted  onward  by  the  South- wind. 
Blowing  fresh  and  strong  behind  them, 
Rose  a  sound  of  human  voices, 
Rose  a  clamor  from  beneath  them. 
From  the  lodges  of  a  village. 
From  the  people  miles  beneath  them. 

For  the  people  of  the  village 
Saw  the  flock  of  brant  witli  wonder. 
Saw  the  wings  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Flapping  far  up  in  the  ether. 
Broader  than  two  doorway  curtains. 

Pau-Puk-Keewis  heard  the  shouting, 
Knew  the  voice  of  Hiawatha, 
Knew  the  outcry  of  lagoo. 
And,  foigetful  of  the  warning. 
Drew  his  neck  in,  and  looked  downward, 
And  the  wind  that  blew  behind  him 
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Oaoght  his  mighty  fan  of  feathers, 
Sent  him  wheeling,  whirling  downward  ! 

All  in  vain  did  Pan-Pok-Keewis 
Stro^le  to  regain  his  balance  ! 
Whj^ng  round  and  round  and  down- 
ward. 
He  beheld  in  turn  the  village 
^^d  in  turn  the  flock  above  him. 
Saw  the  village  coming  nearer. 
And  Uie  flock  receding  farther, 
Heard  the  voices  growing  louder. 
Heard  the  shouting  and  the  laughter ; 
Saw  no  more  the  flock  above  him. 
Only  saw  the  earth  beneath  him  ; 
Dead  out  of  the  empty  heaven. 
Dead  among  the  shouting  people. 
With  a  heavy  sound  and  sullen, 
Fell  the  brant  with  broken  pinions. 

But  his  soul,  his  ghost,  his  shadow. 
Still  survived  as  Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Took  again  the  form  and  features 
Of  the  handsome  Yenadizze, 
And  again  went  rushing  onward. 
Followed  fast  by  Hiawatha, 
Crying :  **  Not  so  wide  the  world  ia, 
Not  so  long  and  rough  the  way  is. 
But  my  wrath  shall  overtake  you. 
But  my  vengeance  shall  attain  you  !  " 

And  so  near  he  came,  so  near  him. 
That  his  hand  was  stretched  to  seize  him, 
His  right  hand  to  seize  and  hold  him. 
When  the  cunning  Pau-Puk-Eeewis 
Whirled  and  spun  about  in  circles. 
Fanned  the  air  into  a  whirlwind. 
Danced  the  dust  and  leaves  about  him, 
And  amid  the  whirling  eddies 
Sprang  into  a  hollow  oak-tree, 
Cnanged  himself  into  a  serpent. 
Gliding  out  throui^h  root  and  rubbish. 

Witn  his  right  hand  Hiawatha 
Smote  amain  the  hollow  oak-tree, 
Rent  it  into  shreds  and  splinters, 
Left  it  lying  there  in  fragments. 
But  in  vain  ;  for  Pau-PuK-Keewis, 
Once  again  in  human  figure, 
Full  in  sight  ran  on  before  him. 
Sped  away  in  gust  and  whirlwind. 
On  the  shores  of  Gitche  Gumee, 
Westward  by  the  Big-Sea- Water, 
Came  unto  the  rocky  headlands, 
To  the  Pictured  Rocks  of  sandstone. 
Looking  over  lake  and  landscape. 

And  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain, 
He  the  Manito  of  Mountains, 
Opened  wide  his  rocky  doorways, 
Opened  wide  his  deep  aby8.ses. 
Giving  Pan-Puk-Keewis  shelter 


In  his  caverns  dark  and  dreary. 
Bidding  Pau-Puk-Keewis  welcome 
To  his  gloomy  lodge  of  sandstone^ 

There  without  stood  Hiawatha, 
Found  the  doorways  closed  against  him, 
With  his  mittens,  Miigekahwun, 
Smote  great  caverns  in  the  sandstone. 
Cried  aloud  in  tones  of  thunder, 
**  Open  i  I  am  Hiawatha  !  " 
But  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain 
Opened  not,  and  made  no  answer 
From  the  silent  crags  of  sandstone. 
From  the  gloomy  rock  abysses. 

Then  he  raised  his  hands  to  heaven, 
Called  imploring  on  the  tempest. 
Called  Waywassimo,  the  lightning, 
And  the  thunder,  Annemeekee  ; 
And  they  came  with  night  and  darkness. 
Sweeping  down  the  Big-Sea- Water 
From  the  distant  Thunder  Mountains  ; 
And  the  trembling  Pau-Puk-Eeewis 
Heard  the  footsteps  of  the  thunder. 
Saw  the  red  eyes  of  the  lightning, 
Was  afraid,  and  crouched  and  trembled. 

Then  Waywassimo,  the  lightning, 
Smote  the  doorways  of  the  caverns, 
With  his  war-club  smote  the  doorways, 
Smote  the  jutting  crags  of  sandstone, 
And  the  thunder,  Annemeekee, 
Shouted  down  into  the  caverns. 
Saying,  "Where  is  Pau-Puk-Eeewis  !  ** 
And  the  crags  fell,  and  beneath  them 
Dead  among  the  rocky  ruins 
Lay  the  cunning  Pau-Puk-Eeewis, 
Lay  the  handsome  Yenadizze, 
Slain  in  his  own  human  figure. 

Ended  were  his  wild  adventures, 
Ended  were  his  tricks  and  gambols. 
Ended  all  his  craft  and  cunning, 
Ended  all  his  mischief-making, 
All  his  gambling  and  his  dancing. 
All  his  wooing  of  the  maidens. 

Then  the  noble  Hiawatha 
Took  his  soul,  his  ghost,  his  shadow, 
Spake  and  said  :  *'  O  Pau-Puk-Eeewis, 
Never  more  in  human  figure 
Shall  you  search  for  new  adventures  ; 
Never  more  with  jest  and  laughter 
Dance  the  dust  and  leaves  in  miirl winds ; 
But  above  there  in  the  heavens 
You  shall  soar  and  sail  in  circles  ; 
I  will  change  you  to  an  eagle. 
To  Eeneu,  the  great  war-eagle, 
Chief  of  all  the  fowls  with  leathers. 
Chief  of  Hiawatha's  chickens." 

And  the  name  of  Pau-Puk-Eeewis 
Lingers  still  among  the  people, 
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Lingers  still  among  the  singers, 

And  amon^  the  story-tellers ; 

And  in  Winter,  when  the  snow-flakes 

Whirf  in  eddies  round  the  lodges, 

When  the  wind  in  gusty  tummt 

O'er  the  smoke-flue  pipes  and  whistles, 

"There,"  they  cry,   ''comes  Pau-Puk- 

Keewis; 
He  is  dancing  through  the  village, 
He  is  gathering  in  his  harvest  1 


XVIII. 

THB  DEATH   OF  KWASIND. 

Far  and  wide  among  the  nations 
Spread  the  name  and  fame  of  Kwasind  ; 
No  man  dared  to  strive  with  Kwasind, 
No  man  could  compete  with  Kwasind. 
But  the  mischievous  Puk-Wu^jies, 
They  the  envious  Little  People, 
They  the  fairies  and  the  pygmies, 
Plotted  and  conspired  against  him. 

*'  If  this  hateful  Kwasind,"  said  they, 
**  If  this  great,  outrageous  fellow 
Goes  on  thus  a  little  longer. 
Tearing  everjrthing  he  touches, 
Rending  everything  to  pieces, 
Filling  all  the  world  with  wonder, 
What  oecomes  of  the  Puk-Wudiies  ? 
Who  will  care  for  the  Puk-Wudjies  ? 
He  will  tread  us  down  like  mushrooms. 
Drive  us  all  into  the  water. 
Give  our  bodies  to  be  eaten 
By  the  wicked  Nee-ba-naw-baigs, 
By  the  Spirits  of  the  water  ! " 

So  the  angry  Little  People 
All  conspired  against  the  Strong  Man, 
All  conspired  to  murder  Kwasind, 
Yes,  to  rid  the  world  of  Kwasind, 
The  audacious,  overbearing. 
Heartless,  haughty,  dangerous  Kwasind ! 

Now  this  wondrous  strength  of  Kwa- 
sind 
In  his  crown  alone  was  seated  ; 
In  his  crown  too  was  his  weakness  ; 
There  alone  could  he  be  wounded. 
Nowhere  else  could  weapon  pierce  him, 
Nowhere  else  could  weapon  narm  him. 

Even  there  the  only  weapon 
That  could  wound  him,  that  could  slay 

him. 
Was  the  seed-cone  of  the  pine-tree, 
Was  the  blue  cone  of  the  fir-tree. 
This  was  Kwasind's  fatal  secret. 
Known  to  no  man  among  mortals  ; 


But  the  cunning  Little  People, 
The  Puk-Wudjies,  knew  the  secret, 
Knew  the  only  way  to  kill  him. 

So  they  gathered  cones  together, 
Gathered  seed-cones  of  the  pine-tree. 
Gathered  blue  cones  of  the  fir-tree. 
In  the  woods  by  Taquamenaw, 
Brought  them  to  the  river's  margin,       ^ 
Heaped  them  in  great  piles  together. 
Where  the  red  rocks  from  the  mai^n 
Jutting  overhang  the  river. 
There  they  lay  in  wait  for  Kwasind, 
The  malicious  Little  People. 

'T  was  an  afternoon  in  Summer ; 
Very  hot  and  still  the  air  was, 
Very  smooth  the  gliding  river, 
Motionless  the  sleeping  shadows  : 
Insects  glistened  in  the  sunshine. 
Insects  skated  on  the  water, 
Filled  the  drowsy  air  with  buzzing, 
With  a  far  resounding  war-cry. 

Down  the  river  came  the  Strong  Man, 
In  his  birch  canoe  came  Kwasind, 
Floating  slowly  down  the  current 
Of  the  slugffish  Taquamenaw, 
Very  languid  with  the  weather, 
Very  sleepy  with  the  silence. 

From  the  overhancinf  branches, 
From  the  tassels  of  uie  birch-trees, 
Soft  the  Spirit  of  Sleep  descended  ; 
By  his  airy  hosts  surrounded, 
His  invisible  attendants. 
Came  the  Spirit  of  Sleep,  Nepahwin  ; 
Like  the  burnished  Dush-kwo-nc-she, 
Like  a  dragon-fly,  he  hovered 
O'er  the  drowsy  head  of  Kwasind. 

To  his  ear  there  came  a  murmur 
As  of  waves  upon  a  sea-shore, 
As  of  far-off  tumbling  waters. 
As  of  winds  among  the  pine-trees ; 
And  he  felt  upon  his  forehead 
Blows  of  little  airy  war-clubs, 
Wielded  by  the  slumbrous  legions 
Of  the  Spirit  of  Sleep,  Nepahwin, 
As  of  some  one  breathing  on  him. 

At  the  first  blow  of  their  war-clubs, 
Fell  a  drowsiness  on  Kwasind  ; 
At  the  second  blow  they  smote  him, 
Motionless  his  paddle  rested  ; 
At  the  third,  before  his  vision 
Reeled  the  landscape  into  darkness, 
Very  sound  asleep  was  Kwasind. 

So  he  floated  down  the  river. 
Like  a  blind  man  seated  upright. 
Floated  down  the  Taquamenaw, 
Underneath  the  trembling  birob-treei^ 
!  Underneath  the  wooded  headlands. 
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D'ndemeath  the  war  encampment 
Of  the  pygmies,  the  Puk- Wudjies. 

There  they  stood,  all  anned  and  wait- 
ing. 
Hurled  the  pine-cones  down  upon  him, 
Stmck  him  on  his  brawny  shoulders, 
On  his  crown  defenceless  struck  him. 
"  Death  to  Kwasind  1 "  was  the  sudden 
War-cry  of  the  Little  Peonle. 

And  he  sideways  swayea  and  tumbled, 
Sideways  fell  into  the  river. 
Plunged  beneath  the  sluggish  water 
HeacUong,  as  an  otter  plunges  ; 
And  the  birch-canoe,  abandoned, 
Drifted  empty  down  .the  river. 
Bottom  upward  swerved  and  drifted  : 
Nothing  more  was  seen  of  Kwasind. 

But  me  memory  of  the  Strong  Man 
Lingered  long  among  the  people,        * 
And  whenever  through  the  forest 
Raged  and  roared  the  wintry  tempest. 
And  the  branches,  tossed  and  troubled, 
Creaked  and  groaned  and  split  asunder, 
"  Ewadnd  !       cried    they  ;    **  that     is 

Kwasind  ! 
He  iB  gathering  in  his  fire-wood  ! " 


XIX. 

THE  GHOSTS. 

Neybr  stoops  the  soaring  vulture 

On  his  quarry  in  the  desert. 

On  the  sick  or  wounded  bison, 

But  another  vulture,  watching 

From  his  high  aerial  look-out. 

Sees  the  downward  plunge,  and  follows  ; 

And  a  third  pursues  the  second, 

Coming  from  the  invisible  ether, 

First  a  speck,  and  then  a  vulture, 

Till  the  air  is  dark  with  pinions. 

So  disasters  come  not  singly  ; 
But  as  if  they  watched  and  waited, 
Scanning  one  another's  motions, 
When  the  first  descends,  the  others 
Follow,  follow,  gathering  flock-wise 
Round  their  victim,  sick  and  wouuded, 
First  a  shadow,  then  a  sorrow, 
Till  the  air  is  dark  with  anguish. 

Now,  o'er  all  the  dreary  Northland, 
Mighty  Peboan,  the  Winter, 
Breathing  on  the  lakes  and  rivers. 
Into  stone  had  changed  their  waters. 
From  his  hair  he  shook  the  snow-flakes. 
Till  the  plains  were  strewn  with  white- 
ness, 


One  minterrupted  level, 

As  if,  stooping,  the  Creator 

With  his  hand  had  smoothed  them  over. 

Through  the  forest,  wide  and  wailing} 
Roamed  the  hunter  on  his  snow-shoes  ; 
In  the  village  worked  the  women. 
Pounded  maize,  or  dressed  the  deer- skin  * 
And  the  young  men  played  together 
On  the  ice  the  noisy  oall-play, 
On  the  plain  the  dance  ofsnow-shoes. 

One  aark  evening,  after  sundown, 
In  her  wigwam  Laughing  Water 
Sat  with  old  Nokomis,  waiting 
For  the  steps  of  Hiawatha 
Homeward  from  the  hunt  returning. 

On  their  faces  gleamed  the  fire-light, 
Painting  them  with  streaks  of  crimson, 
In  the  eyes  of  old  Nokomis 
Glimmered  like  the  wateiy  moonlight, 
In  the  eyes  of  Laughing  Water 
Glistened  like  the  sun  in  water ; 
And  behind  them  crouched  their  shadowB 
In  the  comers  of  the  wigwam, 
And  the  smoke  in  wreaths  above  them 
Climbed  and  crowded  through  the  smcke- 
flue. 

Then  the  curtain  of  the  doorway 
From  without  was  slowly  lifted  ; 
Brighter  glowed  the  fire  a  moment. 
And    a  moment    swerved    the    smoke- 
wreath. 
As  two  women  entered  softly, 
Passed  the  doorway  uninvited. 
Without  word  of  salutation, 
Without  sign  of  recognition. 
Sat  down  in  the  farthest  comer, 
Crouching  low  among  the  shadows. 

From  their  aspect  and  their  garments. 
Strangers  seemed  they  in  the  vulage  ; 
Very  pale  and  haggard  were  they. 
As  they  sat  there  sad  and  silent. 
Trembling,  cowering  with  the  shadows 

Was  it  the  wind  above  the  smoke-flue, 
Muttering  down  into  the  wigwam  ? 
Was  it  the  owl,  the  Eoko-koho, 
Hooting  from  the  dismal  forest  ? 
Sure  a  voice  said  in  the  silence  : 
'*  These  are  corpses  clad  in  garments, 
These  are  ghosts  that  come  to  haunt  you, 
From  the  kingdom  of  Ponemah, 
From  the  land  of  the  Hereafter  !  " 

Homeward  now  came  Hiawatha 
From  his  hunting  in  the  forest. 
With  the  snow  upon  his  tresses. 
And  the  red  deer  on  his  shoulders. 
At  the  feet  of  Laughing  Water 
Down  he  threw  his  lifeless  burden  : 
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Nobler,  handsomer  she  thought  him, 
Than  when  first  he  came  to  woo  her. 
First  threw  down  the  deer  before  her, 
As  a  token  of  his  wishes, 
As  a  promise  of  the  future. 

Then  he  turned  and  saw  the  strangers, 
Cowering,  crouching  with  the  shadows  « 
Said  witnin  himself,  **  Who  are  they  'i 
What  strange  guests  has  Minnehaha  ? 
But  he  questioned  not  the  strangers, 
Only  spake  to  bid  them  welcome 
To  his  lodge,  his  food,  his  fireside. 

When  the  evening  meal  was  ready, 
And  the  deer  had  been  divided, 
Both  the  pallid  guests,  the  strangers, 
Springing  from  among  the  shadows, 
Seized  upon  the  choicest  portions. 
Seized  the  white  fat  of  the  roebuck, 
Set  apart  for  Lauffhing  Water, 
For  tne  wife  of  Hiawatha  ; 
Without  asking,  without  thanking, 
Esjg^erly  devoured  the  morsels. 
Flitted  back  among  the  shadows 
In  the  comer  of  the  wigwam. 

Not  a  word  spake  Hiawatha, 
Not  a  motion  made  Nokomis, 
Not  a  gesture  Laughing  Water ; 
Not  a  change  came  o'er  their  features ; 
Onl^  Minnehaha  softly 
Whispered,  saying,  **  They  are  famished ; 
Let  them  do  what  best  delights  them  ; 
Let  them  eat,  for  they  are  famished." 

Many  a  daylight  dawned  and  darkened, 
Many  a  night  snook  off  the  daylight 
As  the  pine  shakes  off  the  snow-flakes 
From  the  midnight  of  its  branches  ; 
Day  by  day  the  guests  unmoving 
Sat  there  silent  in  the  wigwam  ; 
But  by  night,  in  storm  or  starlight. 
Forth  they  went  into  the  forest, 
Bringing  fire-wood  to  the  wigwam, 
Bringing  pine-cones  for  the  burning, 
Always  sad  and  always  silent. 

And  whenever  Hiawatha 
.Came  from  fishing  or  from  hunting. 
When  the  evening  meal  was  ready. 
And  the  food  had  been  divided, 
Gliding  from  their  darksome  corner, 
Came  the  pallid  guests,  the  strangers, 
Seized  upon  the  choicest  portions 
Set  aside  for  Laughing  Water, 
And  without  rebuke  or  question 
Flitted  back  among  the  shadows. 

Never  once  had  Hiawatha 
By  a  word  or  look  reproved  them  ; 
Never  once  had  old  Nokomis 
Made  a  gesture  of  impatience  ; 


Never  once  had  Laughing  Water 
Shown  resentment  at  the  outrage. 
AU  had  they  endured  in  silence, 
That  the  rights  of  ffuest  and  stranger, 
That  the  virtue  of  free-giving. 
By  a  look  might  not  be  lessened. 
By  a  word  mi^ht  not  be  broken. 

Once  at  midnight  Hiawatha, 
Ever  wakeful,  ever  watchfid. 
In  the  wigwam,  dimly  lighted 
By  the  brands  that  still  were  burning, 
By  the  glimmering,  flickering  fire-li^t 
Heard  a  sighing,  oft  repeate<^ 
Heard  a  sobbing,  as  of  sorrow. 

From  his  couch  rose  Hiawatha, 
From  his  shaggy  hides  of  bison, 
Pushed  aside  the  deer-skin  curtain. 
Saw  the  pallid  guests,  the  shadows, 
Sittinp^  u|)right  on  their  couches, 
Weeping  in  the  silent  midnight. 

And  he  said :  '*  0  guests  !  why  is  it 
That  your  hearts  are  so  afiSicted, 
That  you  sob  so  in  the  midnight  ? 
Has  perchance  the  old  Nokomis, 
Has  my  wife,  my  Minnehaha, 
Wronged  or  grieved  you  by  unkindness, 
Failed  in  hospitable  duties  ?" 

Then  the  shadows  ceased  from  weeping, 
Ceased  from  sobbing  and  lamenting. 
And  thi^  said,  with  gentle  voices  • 
**  We  are  ghosts  of  the  departed. 
Souls   of  those  who   once  were    with 

you. 
From  the  realms  of  Chibiabos 
Hither  have  we  come  to  try  you. 
Hither  have  we  come  to  warn  you. 

"  Cries  of  grief  and  lamentation 
Reach  us  in  tne  Blessed  Islands ; 
Cries  of  anguish  from  the  living. 
Calling  back  their  friends  depfurted. 
Sadden  us  with  useless  sorrow. 
Therefore  have  we  come  to  try  you  ; 
No  one  knows  us,  no  one  heeds  us. 
We  are  but  a  burden  to  you. 
And  we  see  that  the  departed 
Have  no  place  among  tne  living. 

**  Think  of  this,  O  Hiawatha  ! 
Speak  of  it  to  all  the  people. 
That  henceforward  arid  forever 
They  no  more  with  lamentations 
Sadden  the  souls  of  the  departed 
In  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed. 

"Do  not  lay  such  heavy  burdens 
In  the  graves  of  those  you  bury. 
Not  such  weight  of  furs  and  wampum. 
Not  such  weight  of  pots  and  kettles, 
For  the  spirits  faint  beneath  them. 
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Only  give  them  food  to  carry. 
Only  give  them  fire  to  light  them. 

"Four  days  is  the  spirit's  journey 
To  the  land  of  ghosts  and  shadows, 
Four  its  lonely  night  encampments  ; 
Four  times  must  tneir  fires  oe  lighted. 
Therefore,  when  the  dead  are  buried, 
Let  a  fire,  as  night  approaches. 
Four  times  on  the  grave  be  kindled, 
That  the  soul  upon  its  journey 
May  not  lack  the  cheenul  fire-light. 
May  not  grope  about  in  darkness. 

"Farewell,  noble  Hiawatha  1 
We  have  put  you  to  the  trial. 
To  the  proof  have  put  your  patience. 
By  the  msult  of  our  presence. 
By  the  outrage  of  our  actions. 
We  have  found  you  great  and  noble. 
Fail  not  in  the  greater  trial. 
Faint  not  in  the  harder  struggle." 

When  they  ceased,  a  sudden  darkness 
Fell  and  filled  the  silent  wigwam. 
Hiawatha  heard  a  rustle 
As  of  garments  trailing  by  him. 
Heard  the  curtain  of  the  doorway 
Lifted  by  a  hand  he  saw  not. 
Felt  the  cold  breath  of  the  nisht  air. 
For  a  moment  saw  the  starlight ; 
But  he  saw  the  ghosts  no  longer. 
Saw  no  more  the  wandering  spirits 
From  the  kinffdom  of  Ponemah, 
From  the  land  of  the  Hereafter. 

XX. 

THE  FAMINE. 

O  THE  long  and  dreary  Winter  ! 
O  the  cold  and  cruel  Winter  ! 
Ever  thicker,  thicker,  thicker 
Froze  the  ice  on  lake  and  river. 
Ever  deeper,  deeper,  deeper 
Fell  the  snow  o'er  all  the  landscape. 
Fell  the  covering  snow,  and  drifted 
Throng  the  forest,  round  the  village. 

Haraly  from  his  buried  wigwam 
Could  the  hunter  force  a  passage  ; 
With  his  mittens  and  his  snow-shoes 
Vainly  walked  he  through  the  forest. 
Sought  for  bird  or  beast  and  found  none. 
Saw  no  track  of  deer  or  rabbit, 
In  the  snow  beheld  no  footprints. 
In  the  ghastly,  gleaming  forest 
Fell,  and  could  not  rise  from  weakness, 
Perished  there  from  cold  and  hunger. 

O  the  famine  and  the  fever ! 
0  the  wasting  of  the  famine  1 


O  the  blasting  of  the  fever  ! 
0  the  wailine  of  the  children  ! 

0  the  anguisn  of  the  women  f 

All  the  earth  was  sick  and  fanushed  ; 
Hungry  was  the  air  around  them, 
Hungry  was  the  sky  above  them. 
And  the  hungry  stars  in  heaven 
Like  the  eyes  of  wolves  glared  at  them  * 

Into  Hiawatha's  wigwam 
Came  two  other  guest^  as  silent 
As  the  ghosts  were,  and  as  gloomy. 
Waited  not  to  be  invited, 
Did  not  parley  at  the  doorwav, 
Sat  there  without  word  of  welcome 
In  the  seat  of  Laughing  Water ; 
Looked  with  haggud  eyes  and  hollow 
At  the  face  of  Laughing  Water. 

And  the  foremost  said  :  '*  Behold  me  I 

1  am  Famine,  Bukadawin  ! " 

And  the  other  said  :  '*  Behold  me  ! 
I  am  Fever,  Ahkosewin  !  ** 

And  the  lovely  Minnehaha 
Shuddered  as  they  looked  upon  her. 
Shuddered  at  the  words  they  uttered, 
Lay  down  on  her  bed  in  silence. 
Hid  her  face,  but  made  no  answer  ; 
Lay  there  trembling,  freezing,  burning 
At  the  looks  they  east  upon  ner, 
At  the  fearfril  words  they  uttered. 

Forth  into  the  empty  forest 
Rushed  the  maddened  Hiawatha  ; 
In  his  heart  was  deadly  sorrow. 
In  his  face  a  stony  firmness ; 
On  his  brow  the  sweat  of  anguish 
Started,  but  it  froze  and  fell  not. 

Wrapped  in  furs  and  armed  for  hunt* 

ing, 
With  his  mighty  bow  of  ash-tree, 
With  his  quiver  full  of  arrows. 
With  his  mittens,  Minjekahwun, 
Into  the  vast  and  vacant  forest 
On  his  snow-shoes  strode  he  forward. 

"  Gitche  Manito,  the  Mu^hty  !  " 
Cried  he  with  his  face  uplitted 
In  that  bitter  hour  of  anguish, 
"  Give  your  children  food,  0  father  1 
Give  us  food,  or  we  must  perish  ! 
Give  me  food  for  Minnehana, 
For  my  dying  Minnehaha ! " 

Through  the  far-resounding  forest. 
Through  the  forest  vast  and  vacant 
Rang  that  cry  of  desolation, 
But  there  came  no  other  answer 
Than  the  echo  of  his  crying, 
Than  the  echo  of  the  woodJands, 
'*  Miunehaha  !  Minnehaha  !  '* 

All  day  long  roved  Hiawatha 
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In  that  melancholy  forest, 
Throogh  the  shadow  of  whose  thickets, 
In  the  pleasant  days  of  Summer, 
Of  that  ne*er  foi^otten  Summer, 
He  had  brought  His  young  wife  homeward 
From  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs  ; 
When  the  birds  sang  in  the  thickets, 
And  the  streamlets  laughed  and  glistened. 
And  the  air  was  full  of  fragrance, 
And  the  lovely  Laughing  Water 
Said  with  voice  that  did  not  tremblei» 
**  I  win  follow  you,  my  husband  !  " 

In  the  wigwam  with  Nokomis, 
With  those  gloomy  guests,  that  watched 

her, 
With  the  Famine  and  the  Fever, 
She  was  lying,  the  Beloved, 
She  the  dying  Minnehaha. 

"Hark  !  "shesaid  ;  "I  heararushing. 
Hear  a  roaring  and  a  rushing, 
Hear  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha 
Calling  to  me  from  a  distance !  " 
**  No,  my  child  I "  said  old  Nokomis, 
**  'T  is  the  night- wind  in  the  pine-trees !" 

**  Look  ! "  she  said  ;  **  I  see  my  father 
Standing  lonely  at  his  doorway, 
Beckoning  to  me  from  his  wigwam 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs  !  ' 
**  No,  my  child  I  "  said  old  Nokomis, 
**  T  is  the  smoke,  that  waves  and  beck- 
ons I " 

"  Ah  ! "  said  she,  "  the  eyes  of  Pauguk 
Qlare  upon  me  in  the  darkness, 
I  can  feel  his  icy  fingers 
Clasping  mine  amid  the  darkness  ! 
Hiawatha  !  Hiawatha  !  " 

And  the  desolate  Hiawatha. 
Far  away  amid  the  forest, 
Miles  away  among  the  mountains. 
Heard  that  sudden  crv  of  anguish. 
Heard  the  voice  of  Minnehaha 
Calling  to  him  in  the  darkness, 
"  Hiawatha  !  Hiawatha  !  " 

Over  snow-fields  waste  and  pathless, 
tinder  snow-encumbered  branches. 
Homeward  hurried  Hiawatha, 
Emptv-handed,  heavy-hearted. 
Heard  Nokomis  moaning,  wailing  : 
•*  Wahonowin  !  Wahonowin  I 
Would  that  I  had  perished  for  you. 
Would  that  I  were  dead  as  you  are  I 
Wahonowin  !  Wahonowin  ! " 

And  he  rushed  into  the  wigwam, 
Saw  the  old  Nokomis  slowly 
Rocking  to  and  fro  and  moaning. 
Saw  his  lovely  Minnehaha 
Lying  dead  and  cold  before  him, 


And  his  bursting  heart  within  him 
Uttered  such  a  cry  of  anguish. 
That  the  forest  moaned  and  shuddered, 
That  the  very  stars  in  heaven 
Shook  and  trembled  with  his  anguish. 

Then  he  sat  down,  still  and  speechless 
On  the  bed  of  Minnehaha, 
At  the  feet  of  Laughing  Water, 
At  those  willing  feet,  mat  never 
More  would  lightly  run  to  meet  himi 
Never  more  would  lightlv  follow. 

With  both  hands  his  face  he  covered, 
Seven  long  days  and  nights  he  sat  there^ 
As  if  in  a  swoon  he  sat  there, 
Speechless,  motionless,  unconscious 
Of  the  daylight  or  the  darkness. 

Then  they  buried  Minnehaha  ; 
In  the  snow  a  grave  they  made  her. 
In  the  forest  deep  and  darksome, 
Underneath  the  moaning  hemlocks  ; 
Clothed  her  in  her  richest  garments. 
Wrapped  her  in  her  robes  of  ermine ; 
Covered  her  with  snow,  like  ermine, 
Thus  they  buried  Minnehaha. 

And  at  night  a  fire  was  lighted. 
On  her  grave  four  times  was  idndled, 
For  her  soul  upon  its  journey 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed. 
From  his  doorway  Hiawatha 
Saw  it  burning  in  the  forest, 
Lightinp;  up  the  gloomy  hemlocks  > 
From  his  si^epless  bed  uprising, 
From  the  bed  of  Minneludia, 
Stood  and  watched  it  at  the  doorway, 
That  it  might  not  be  extinguished, 
Might  not  leave  her  in  the  darkness. 

**  Farewell ! "  said  he,  **  Minnehaha  1 
Farewell,  0  my  Laughing  Water ! 
All  my  heart  is  buried  with  you, 
All  my  thoughts  go  onward  with  you  ! 
Come  not  back  again  to  labor, 
Come  not  back  again  to  suffer, 
Where  the  Famine  and  the  Fever 
Wear  the  heart  and  waste  the  body. 
Soon  my  task  will  be  completed, 
Soon  your  footsteps  I  shall  follow 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
To  the  Kingdom  of  Ponemah, 
To  the  Land  of  the  Hereafter ! " 

XXI. 

THE  WHITE  man's  FOOT. 

In  his  lodge  beside  a  river. 
Close  beside  a  frozen  river, 
Sat  an  old  man,  sad  and  lonely. 
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White  his  hair  was  as  a  snow-drift ; 
Dull  and  low  Yds  fire  was  baming, 
And  the  old  man  shook  and  trembled. 
Folded  in  his  Waubewyon, 
In  his  tattered  white-skin-wrapper, 
Hearing  nothing  but  the  tempest 
As  it  roared  along  the  forest, 
Seeing  nothing  but  the  snow-storm, 
As  it  whirled  and  hissed  and  drifted. 

All  the  coals  were  white  with  ashes, 
And  the  fire  was  slowly  dying. 
As  a  yoong  man,  walking  lightly, 
At  the  open  doorway  entered. 
Bed  with  blood  of  youth  his  cheeks  were, 
Soft  his  eyes,  as -stars  in  Spring-time, 
Bound  his  forehead  was  with  grasses. 
Bound  and  plumed  with  scented  grasses  ; 
On  his  lips  a  smile  of  beauty. 
Filling  all  the  lodge  with  sunshine. 
In  his  hand  a  bunch  of  blossoms 
Filling  all  the  lodge  with  sweetness. 

*'  Joi,  my  son ! "  exclaimed  the  oldman, 
•*  Happy  are  my  eyes  to  see  you. 
Sit  here  on  the  mat  beside  me. 
Sit  here  by  the  dying  embers. 
Let  us  pass  the  night  together. 
Tell  me  of  your  strange  aidventures, 
Of  the  lands  where  you  have  travelled  ; 
1  will  tell  you  of  my  prowess. 
Of  my  many  deeds  of  wonder." 

From  his  pouch  he  drew  his  peace-pipe, 
Very  old  and  strangely  fashioned  ; 
Made  of  red  stone  was  the  pipe-head, 
And  the  stem  a  reed  with  feathen , 
Filled  the  pipe  with  bark  of  willow, 
Placed  a  burning  coal  upon  it, 
Gave  it  to  his  guest,  the  stranger. 
And  began  to  speak  in  this  wise  : 

**  "When  I  blow  my  breath  about  me, 
When  I  breathe  upon  the  landscape. 
Motionless  are  all  the  rivers, 
EUrd  as  stone  becomes  the  water  ! " 

And  the  young  man  answered,  smiling : 
**  When  I  blow  my  breath  about  me. 
When  I  breathe  upon  the  landscape. 
Flowers  spring  up  o'er  all  the  meadows, 
Sinnng,  onward  rush  the  rivers  ! " 

**  W^en  I  shake  my  hoary  tresses," 
Said  the  old  man  darkly  frowning, 
"  All  the  land  with  snow  is  covered  ; 
All  the  leaves  from  all  the  branches 
Fall  and  fade  and  die  and  wither. 
For  I  breathe,  and  lo  !  they  are  not. 
prom  the  waters  and  the  marshes 
Else  the  wild  ^oose  and  the  heron, 
Fly  away  to  distant  r^ons. 
For  I  speak,  and  lo  !  tney  are  not. 


And  where'er  my  footuteps  wander, 
All  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest 
Hide  themselves  in  holes  and  caverns, 
And  the  earth  becomes  as  flintstone  !  " 

'*  When  I  shake  my  flowing  rinj^lets,** 
Said  the  young  man,  softly  laughing, 
' '  Showers  of  rain  fall  warm  and  welcome^ 
Plants  lift  up  their  heads  rejoicing. 
Back  unto  their  lakes  and  marshes 
Come  the  wild  goose  and  the  heron. 
Homeward  shoots  the  arrowy  swallow. 
Sing  the  bluebird  and  the  robin. 
And  where'er  my  footstep  wander. 
All  the  meadows  wave  with  blossoms. 
All  the  woodlands  ring  with  music, 
All  the  trees  are  dark  with  foliage  !  *' 

While  they  spake,  the  night  departed 
From  the  distant  realms  of  Wabun, 
From  his  shining  lodge  of  silver, 
Like  a  warrior  robed  and  painted. 
Came  the  sun,  and  said,  "  Behold  me  ! 
Gheezis,  the  great  sun,  behold  me  !  " 

Then  the  old  man's  tongue  was  speech 
less 
And  the  air  grew  warm  and  pleasant. 
And  upon  the  wi^am  sweetly 
Sanff  the  bluebird  and  the  robin. 
And  the  stream  began  to  murmur. 
And  a  scent  of  growing  grasses 
Through  the  lodge  was  gently  wafted. 

And  Segwun,  the  youthful  stranger, 
More  distinctly  in  the  daylight 
Saw  the  icy  face  before  him  ; 
it  was  Peboan,  the  Winter  ! 

From  his  eyes  the  tears  were  flowing^ 
As  from  meltine  lakes  the  streamlets. 
And  his  body  shrunk  and  dwindled 
As  the  shouUng  sun  ascended. 
Till  into  the  air  it  faded, 
Till  into  the  ground  it  vanished. 
And  the  young  man  saw  before  him. 
On  the  hearth-stone  of  the  wigwam, 
Where  the  fire  had  smoked  and  smoul 

dered, 
Saw  the  earliest  flower  of  Spring-time. 
Saw  the  Beauty  of  the  Spring-time, 
Saw  the  Miskodeed  in  blossom. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  the  North-land 
After  that  unheard-of  coldness, 
That  intolerable  Winter, 
Came  the  Spring  with  all  its  splendor. 
All  its  birds  and  all  its  blossoms, 
All  its  flowers  and  leaves  and  grasses. 

Sailing  on  the  wind  to  northward. 
Flying  in  great  flocks,  like  arrows. 
Like  huge  arrows  shot  through  heaven. 
Passed  the  swan,  the  Mahnanbezee, 
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Speaking  almost  a8  a  man  speaks  ; 
Ajid  in  long  lines  waving,  bending 
like  a  bow-string  snapped  asunder, 
Came  the  white  goose,  waw-be-wawa  ; 
And  in  pairs,  or  singly  flying, 
Mahnff  tne  loon,  with  clangorous  pinions, 
The  bme  heron,  the  Shuh-shiih-gah, 
And  the  grouse,  the  Mushkodasa. 

In  the  thickets  and  the  meadows 
Piped  the  bluebird,  the  Owaissa, 
On  the  summit  of  the  lodges 
Sanff  the  robin,  the  Opechee, 
In  the  coTert  of  the  pine-trees 
Cooed  the  pigeon,  the  Omemee, 
And  the  sorrowing;  Hiawatha, 
Speechless  in  his  infinite  sorrow, 
Heard  their  voices  calling  to  him, 
Went  forth  from  his  gloomy  doorway, 
Stood  and  gazed  into  the  heaven, 
Gazed  upon  the  earth  and  waters. 

From  his  wanderings  far  to  eastward. 
From  the  re^ons  of  the  morning, 
From  the  shining  land  of  Wabun, 
Homeward  now  returned  lagoo, 
The  great  traveller,  the  great  boaster. 
Full  of  new  and  strange  adventures, 
Marvels  many  and  many  wonders. 

And  the  people  of  the  village 
Listened  to  nim  as  he  told  them 
Of  Ms  marvellous  adventures. 
Laughing  answered  him  in  this  wise  : 
"  Ugh  !  it  LB  indeed  lagoo  1 
No  one  else  beholds  such  wonders  !  ** 

He  had  seen,  he  said,  a  water 
Bigger  than  the  Big-Sea- Water, 
Broader  than  the  Gitche  Gumee, 
Bitter  so  that  none  could  drink  it ! 
At  each  other  looked  the  warriors, 
Looked  the  women  at  each  other. 
Smiled,  and  said,  "  It  cannot  be  so  ! 
Raw  ! "  they  said,  "it  cannot  be  so  ! " 

O'er  it,  said  he,  o'er  this  water 
Came  a  great  canoe  with  pinions, 
A  canoe  with  wings  came  fljring, 
Bi£M;er  than  a  grove  of  pine-trees. 
Taller  than  the  tallest  tree-tops  ! 
And  the  old  men  and  the  women 
Looked  and  tittered  at  each  other  ; 
**Kaw  I"  they  said,  "we  don't  believe 
H!" 

From  its  mouth,  he  said,  to  ^reet  him. 
Came  Waywassimo,  the  lightning, 
Came  the  thunder,  Annemeekee  1 
And  the  warriors  and  the  women 
Laughed  aloud  at  poor  lagoo  ; 
"  BLaw  !  "  they  said,   "  what  tales  you 
tell  us  ! " 


In  it,  said  he,  came  a  people. 
In  the  great  canoe  with  pinions 
Came,  he  said,  a  hundred  warriors ; 
Painted  white  were  all  their  faces 
And  with  hair  their  chins  were  covered  ; 
And  the  warriors  and  the  women 
Laughed  and  shouted  in  derision. 
Like  the  ravens  on  the  tree-tops. 
Like  the  crows  upon  the  hemlocks. 
**  Kaw  ! "  they  said,  "  what  lies  you  tell 
us !  , 

Do  not  think  that  we  believe  them  ! " 

Only  Hiawatha  laughed  not. 
But  he  gravely  spake  and  answered 
To  their  jeering  and  their  jesting  : 
' '  True  is  all  lagoo  tells  us  ; 
I  have  seen  it  in  a  vision. 
Seen  the  great  canoe  with  pinions, 
Seen  the  people  with  white  faces. 
Seen  the  coming  of  this  bearded 
People  of  the  wooden  vessel 
From  the  re^ons  of  the  morning, 
From  the  shining  land  of  Wabun. 

*'  Gitche  Manito,  the  Mighty, 
The  Great  Spirit,  the  Creator, 
Sends  them  nither  on  his  errand. 
Sends  them  to  us  with  his  message. 
Wheresoe'er  they  move,  before  them 
Swarms  the  stinging  fly,  the  Ahmo. 
Swarms  the  bee,  the  honey-maker  ; 
Wheresoe'er  they  tread,  beneath  them 
Springs  a  flower  unknown  among  us, 
Springs  the  W  hite-man's  Foot  in  blossom. 

**  Ijet  us  welcome,  then,  the  strangers. 
Hail  them  as  our  friends  and  brothers. 
And  the  heart's  right  hand  of  friendship 
Give  them  when  they  come  to  see  us. 
Gitche  Manito,  the  Mighty, 
Said  this  to  me  in  my  vision. 

**  I  beheld,  too,  in  that  vision 
All  the  secrets  of  the  future, 
Of  the  distant  days  that  shall  be. 
I  beheld  the  westward  marches 
Of  the  unknown,  crowded  nations. 
All  the  land  was  full  of  people. 
Restless,  struggling,  toiling,  striving. 
Speaking  many  tonnes,  yet  feeling 
But  one  heart-beat  m  their  bosoms. 
In  the  woodlands  rang  their  axes, 
Smoked  their  towns  in  all  the  valleys, 
Over  all  the  lakes  and  rivers 
Rushed  their  great  canoes  of  thunder. 

"  Then  a  darker,  drearier  vision 
Passed  before  me,  vague  and  cloud-like 
I  beheld  our  nation  scattered. 
All  forgetful  of  my  counsels. 
Weakened,  warring  with  each  other : 
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Saw  the  remnants  of  our  people 
Sweeping  westward,  wild  and  woful, 
Like  the  cloud-rack  of  a  tempest,       ^ 
like  the  withered  leaves  of  Autumn  r' 


XXII. 
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Bt  the  shore  of  Gitche  Gumee, 
By  the  shining  Big-Sea- Water, 
At  the  doorway  of  his  wigwam, 
In  the  pleasant  Summer  morning, 
Hiawatna  stood  and  waited. 

All  the  air  was  full  of  freshness. 
All  the  earth  was  bright  and  joyous, 
And  before  him,  through  the  sunshine, 
Westward  toward  the  neighboring  forest 
Passed  in  golden  swarms  the  Ahmo, 
Passed  the  bees,  the  honey-makers, 
Burning,  singing  in  the  sunshine. 

Bright  above  nim  shone  the  heavens. 
Level  spread  the  lake  before  him ; 
From  its  bosom  leapted  the  stun^n, 
Sparkling,  flashing  in  the  sunsmne ; 
On  its  maigin  the  great  forest 
Stood  reflected  in  tne  water. 
Every  tree-top  had  its  shadow, 
Motionless  beneath  the  water. 

From  the  brow  of  Hiawatha 
Gone  was  every  trace  of  sorrow, 
As  the  f(^  from  off  the  water. 
As  the  mist  from  off  the  meadow. 
With  a  smile  of  joy  and  triumph, 
With  a  look  of  exultation. 
As  of  one  who  in  a  vision 
Sees  what  is  to  be,  but  is  not. 
Stood  and  waited  Hiawatha. 

Toward  the  sun  his  hands  were  lifted. 
Both  the  palms  spread  out  against  it, 
And  between  the  parted  fingers 
Fell  the  sunshine  on  his  features. 
Flecked  with  light  his  naked  shoulders, 
As  it  falls  and  flecks  an  oak-tree 
through  the  rifted  leaves  and  branches. 

0*er  the  water  floating,  flying. 
Something  in  the  hazy  distance. 
Something  in  the  mists  of  morning. 
Loomed  and  lifted  from  the  water, 
Kow  seemed  floating,  now  seemed  fly- 
ing* 
Coming  nearer,  nearer,  nearer. 

Was  it  Shingebis  the  diver  t 
Or  the  pelican,  the  Shada  ? 
Or  the  neron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah  ? 
Or  the  white  goose,  Waw-be-wawa, 


With  the  water  dripping,  flashing. 
From  its  glossy  neck  and  feathers  ? 

It  was  neither  goose  nor  diver. 
Neither  pelican  nor  heron. 
O'er  the  water  floating,  flying. 
Through  the  shining  mist  of  morning, 
But  a  Dirch  canoe  with  paddles. 
Rising,  sinking  on  the  water, 
Dripping,  flashing  in  the  sunshine  ; 
And  witnin  it  came  a  people 
From  the  distant  land  of  Wabun, 
From  the  farthest  realms  of  morning 
Came  the  Black- Robe  chief,  the  Prophet^ 
He  the  Priest  of  Prayer,  the  Pale-face, 
With  his  guides  and  his  companions. 

And  the  noble  Hiawatha, 
With  his  hands  aloft  extended. 
Held  aloft  in  sign  of  welcome. 
Waited,  full  of  exultation. 
Till  the  birch  canoe  with  paddles 
Grated  on  the  shining  peboles, 
Stranded  on  the  sandy  roaixin« 
Till  the  Black-Robe  chief,  the  Pale-face, 
With  the  cross  upon  his  bosom, 
Landed  on  the  sandy  margin. 

Then  the  joyous  Hiawatha 
Cried  aloud  and  spake  in  this  wise  : 
"  Beautiful  is  the  sun,  0  stitingers, 
When  you  come  so  far  to  see  us  ! 
AU  our  town  in  peace  awaits  you, 
AU  our  doors  stand  open  for  you  ; 
You  shall  enter  all  our  wigwams. 
For  the  heart's  right  hand  we  give  you. 

**  Never  bloomed  the  earth  so  gayly. 
Never  shone  the  sun  so  brichtly, 
As  to-day  they  shine  and  blossom 
When  you  come  so  far  to  see  us  ! 
Never  was  our  lake  so  tranquil. 
Nor  so  free  from  rocks  and  sand-bcurs  ; 
For  your  birch  canoe  in  passing 
Has  removed  both  rock  and  sand-bar. 

**  Never  before  had  our  tobacco 
Such  a  sweet  and  pleasant  flavor. 
Never  the  broad  leaves  of  our  cornfields 
Were  so  beautiful  to  look  on. 
As  they  seem  to  us  this  morning. 
When  you  come  so  far  to  see  us  !  " 

And  the  Black-Robe  chief  made  an 
swer, 
Stammered  in  his  speech  a  little. 
Speaking  words  yet  unfamiliar  : 
**  Peace  DC  with  you,  Hiawatha, 
Peace  be  with  you  and  your  people, 
Peace  of  prayer,  and  peace  oi  pardon. 
Peace  of  Christ,  and  joy  of  Mary  1 " 

Then  the  generous  Hiawatha 
Led  the  strangers  to  his  wigwam. 
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Seated  them  on  skins  of  bison, 
Seated  them  on  skins  of  ermine, 
And  the  careful,  old  Nokomis 
Brought  them  food   in  bowls  of  bass- 
wood, 
Water  brought  in  birchen  dippers. 
And  the  calumet,  the  peace-pipe, 
FiUed  and  lighted  for  their  smoking 

All  the  old  men  of  the  Tillage, 
All  the  warriors  of  the  nation. 
All  the  Jossakeeds,  the  prophets, 
The  magicians,  the  Wabenos, 
And  the  medicine-men,  the  Medas, 
Came  to  bid  the  strangers  welcome  ; 
•  *  It  is  well,"  they  said,  "  0  brothers, 
That  you  come  so  far  to  see  us  ! " 

In  a  circle  round  the  doorway. 
With  their  pipes  they  sat  in  silence. 
Waiting  to  benold  the  strangers, 
Waiting  to  receive  their  message  ; 
Till  the  Black-Robe  chief,  the  Pale-face, 
From  the  wifpvam  came  to  greet  them. 
Stammering  m  his  speech  a  little, 
Speaking  words  yet  unfamiliar  ; 
"  It  is  well,"  they  said,  •*  0  brother, 
That  you  come  so  far  to  see  us  ! " 

Then    the     Black-Robe     chief,     the 
prophet, 
Told  his  message  to  the  people, 
Told  the  purport  of  his  mission, 
Told  them  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
And  her  blessed  Son,  the  Saviour, 
How  in  distant  lands  and  ages 
He  had  lived  on  earth  as  we  do ; 
How  he  fasted,  prayed,  and  labored  ; 
How  the  Jews,  the  tribe  accursed, 
Mocked  him,   scourged  him,   crucified 

him ; 
How  he  rose  from  where  they  laid  him , 
Walked  again  with  his  disciples. 
And  ascended  into  heaven. 

And  the  chiefs  made  answer,  saying : 
**  We  have  listened  to  your  message, 
We  have  heard  your  words  of  wisdom. 
We  will  think  on  what  you  tell  us. 
It  is  well  for  us,  O  brothers, 
That  you  come  so  far  to  see  us  !  " 

Then  they  rose  up  and  departed 
Each  one  homeward  to  his  wigwam, 
To  the  young  men  and  the  women 
Told  the  stoiT  of  the  strangers 
Whom  the  Master  of  Life  had  sent  them 
From  the  shining  land  of  Wabun. 

Heavy  with  the  heat  and  silence 
Grew  the  afternoon  of  Summer ; 
With  a  drowsy  sound  the  forest 
Whispered  round  the  sultry  wigwam, 


With  a  sound  of  sleep  the  water 
Rippled  on  the  beach  below  it ; 
Frtm  the  cornfields  shrill  and  ceaseless 
Sang  the  grasshopper,  Pah-puk-keena  ; 
And  the  ^ests  of  Hiawatha, 
WeaiT  with  the  heat  of  Summer, 
Slumoered  in  the  sultry  wigwam. 

Slowly  o'er  the  simmering  landscape 
Tell  the  evening's  dusk  and  coolness. 
And  the  long  and  level  sunbeams 
Shot  their  spears  into  the  forest. 
Breaking  throueh  its  fields  of  shadow. 
Rushed  mto  eadi  secret  ambush, 
Searched  each  thicket,  dingle,  hollow  ; 
Still  the  ffuests  of  Hiawatha 
Slumber^  in  the  silent  wigwam. 

From  his  place  rose  Hiawatha, 
Bade  fareweu  to  old  Nokomis, 
S^yake  in  whispers,  spake  in  this  wise, 
Did  not  wake  tne  ^ests,  that  slumbered: 

"  I  am  going,  O  Nokomis, 
On  a  long  and  distant  journey. 
To  the  portals  of  the  Sunset, 
To  the  regions  of  the  home-wind. 
Of  the  Northwest  wind,  Keewaydin. 
But  these  guests  I  leave  behind  me. 
In  your  watch  and  ward  I  leave  them  ; 
See  that  never  harm  comes  near  them. 
See  that  never  fear  molests  them. 
Never  danger  nor  suspicion. 
Never  want  of  food  or  shelter. 
In  the  lodge  of  Hiawatha ! " 

Forth  into  the  village  went  he. 
Bade  farewell  to  all  the  warriors. 
Bade  farewell  to  all  the  young  men. 
Spake  persuading,  spake  in  this  wise  : 

"  I  am  going,  0  my  people. 
On  a  long  and  distant  journey  ; 
Many  moons  and  many  winters 
Will  have  come,  and  will  have  vanished^ 
Ere  I  come  again  to  see  you. 
But  my  guests  I  leave  behind  me  ; 
Listen  to  their  words  of  wisdom. 
Listen  to  the  truth  they  tell  you, 
For  the  Master  of  Life  nas  sent  them 
From  the  land  of  light  and  morning ! " 

On  the  shore  stoc^  Hiawatha, 
Turned  and  waved  his  hand  at  parting ; 
On  the  clear  and  luminous  water  ^ 
Launched  his  birch  canoe  for  sailing, 
From  the  pebbles  of  the  mai^gin 
Shoved  it  forth  into  the  water  ; 
Whkpered  to  it,    **  Westward  !    wcsi 

ward ! " 
And  with  speed  it  darted  forward. 

And  the  evening  sun  descending 
Set  tiie  clouds  on  fire  with  redness, 
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Burned  the  broad  sky,  like  a  prairie. 
Left  upon  the  level  water 
One  lonff  track  and  trail  of  splendor, 
Down  whose  stream,  as  down  a  riyer, 
Westward,  westward  Hiawatha 
Sailed  into  the  fiery  sonset. 
Sailed  into  the  purple  yapors. 
Sailed  into  the  dusk  of  evening. 

And  the  people  from  the  mar|p;in 
Watched  him  floating,  risins,  smking. 
Till  the  birch  canoe  seemed  Ufted 
High  into  that  sea  of  splendor. 
Till  it  sank  into  the  vapors 
Like  the  new  moon  slowly,  slowly 
Sinking  in  the  purple  distance. 

And  they  said,  "  Farewell  forever !  ** 
Said,  «  Farewell,  0  Hiawatha  ! " 
And  the  forests,  dark  and  lonely. 


Moved  through  ill  their  depths  of  dark. 

nesa, 
Sighed,  **  Farewell,  0  Hiawatha  1  *' 
And  the  waves  upon  the  maigin 
Rising,  rippling  on  thejpebbles, 
SobbSi,  ••  Farewell,  0  Hiawatha  ! " 
And  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From  her  haunts  among  the  fen-lands. 
Screamed,  "  Farewell,  0  Hiawatha  I ' 

Thus  departed  Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha  the  Beloved, 
In  the  glory  of  the  sunset. 
In  the  purple  mists  of  evening;, 
To  the  regions  of  the  home-wind. 
Of  the  Northwest  wind  Keewaydin, 
To  the  Idands  of  the  Blessed, 
To  the  kingdom  of  Ponemah, 
To  the  land  of  the  Hereafter ! 
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MILB8  8TANDI8H. 


In  the  Old  Colony  days,  in  Plymouth  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims, 

To  and  fro  in  a  room  of  his  simple  and  primitive  dwelling. 

Clad  in  doublet  and  hose,  and  boots  of  Cordovan  leather, 

Strode,  with  a  martial  air.  Miles  Standish  the  Puritan  Captain. 

Buried  in  thought  he  seemed,  with  his  hands  behind  him,  and  pausing 

Ever  and  anon  to  behold  his  glittering  weapons  of  warfare. 

Hanging  in  shining  array  along  the  ^^dls  of  the  chamber,  — 

Cutlass  an  1  corselet  of  steel,  and  his  trusty  sword  of  Damascus, 

Curved  at  the  point  and  inscribed  with  its  mystical  Arabic  sentence. 

While  underneath,  in  a  comer,  were  fowling-piece,  musket,  and  matchlock. 

Short  of  stature  he  was,  but  strongly  built  and  athletic. 

Broad  in  the  shoulders,  deep-chested,  with  muscles  and  sinews  of  iron ; 

Brown  as  a  nut  was  his  face,  but  his  russet  beard  was  already 

Flaked  with  patches  of  snow,  as  hedges  sometimes  in  November. 

Near  him  was  seated  John  Alden,  his  friend,  and  household  companion. 

Writing  with  diligent  speed  at  a  table  of  pine  by  the  window  ; 

Fair-haired,  azure-eved,  with  delicate  Saxon  complexion, 

Having  the  dew  of  his  youth,  and  the  beauty  thereof,  as  the  captives 

Whom  Saint  Gregory  saw,  and  exclaimed,  '*  Not  Ancles,  but  Angels.'* 

Youngest  of  all  was  he  of  the  men  who  came  in  the  May  Flower. 

• 
Suddenly  breaking  the  silence,  the  diligent  scribe  interrupting, 
Spake,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  Miles  Standish  the  Captain  of  Plymouth. 
''Look  at  these  arms,**  he  said,  "  the  warlike  weapons  that  hang  here 
Burnished  and  bright  and  clean,  as  if  for  parade  or  inspection  ! 
This  is  the  sword  of  Damascus  I  fought  with  in  Flanders  ;  this  breastplate. 
Well  I  remember  the  day  !  once  saved  my  life  in  a  skirmish  ; 
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Here  in  front  you  can  see  the  very  dint  of  the  hnllet 

Fired  point-blank  at  my  heart  by  a  Spanish  arcabucero. 

Had  it  not  been  of  sheer  steel,  the  forsotten  bones  of  Miles  Standish 

Would  at  this  moment  be  mould,  in  their  grave  in  the  Flemish  moraafles.*^ 

Thereupon  answered  John  Alden,  but  looked  not  up  from  his  writing : 

"  Truly  the  breath  of  the  Lord  hath  slackened  the  speed  of  the  bullet ; 

He  in  his  mercy  preserved  you,  to  be  our  shield  and  our  weapon !  " 

Still  the  Captain  continued,  unheeding  the  words  of  the  stripling : 

*'  See,  how  oright  they  are  burnished,  as  if  in  an  arsenal  hanging ; 

That  is  because  I  have  done  it  myself,  and  not  left  it  to  others. 

Serve  yourself,  would  you  be  well  served,  is  an  excellent  adage  ; 

So  I  take  care  of  my  arms,  as  you  of  your  pens  and  your  inkhom. 

Then,  too,  there  are  my  soldiers,  my  ffreat,  invincible  army. 

Twelve  men,  all  equipped,  having  each  his  rest  and  his  matchlock, 

Eighteen  shillings  a  month,  togetner  with  diet  and  pillage, 

And,  like  Caesar,  1  know  the  name  of  each  of  my  soldiers  !  '* 

This  he  said  with  a  smUe,  that  danced  in  his  eyes,  as  the  sunbeams 

Dance  on  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  vanish  again  in  a  moment. 

Alden  laughed  as  he  wrote,  and  stiU  the  Captain  continued : 

"  Look  I  you  can  see  from  this  window  my  brazen  howitzer  planted 

High  on  the  roof  of  the  church,  a  preacher  who  speaks  to  the  purposb, 

Steady,  straightforward,  and  strong,  with  irresistible  Icmc, 

Ortiiodox,  fleshing  conviction  right  into  the  hearts  of  the  heathen. 

Now  we  are  ready,  I  think,  for  any  assault  of  the  Indians ; 

Let  them  come,  lif  they  like,  and  the  sooner  they  try  it  the  better,  — 

Let  them  come  if  they  like,  be  it  sagamore,  sachem,  or  pow-wow, 

Aspinet,  Samoset,  Corbitant,  Squanto,  or  Tokamahamon  !  " 

Long  at  the  window  he  stood,  and  wistfully  gazed  on  the  landscape^ 
Washed  with  a  cold  gray  mist,  the  vapory  breani  of  the  east-wind. 
Forest  and  meadow  and  hill,  and  the  steel-blue  rim  of  the  ocean. 
Lying  silent  and  sad,  in  the  afternoon  shadows  and  sunshine. 
Over  nis  countenance  flitted  a  shadow  like  those  on  the  landscape, 
Gloom  intermingled  with  light ;  and  his  voice  was  subdued  with  emotioni 
Tenderness,  pity,  regret,  as  after  a  pause  he  proceeded  : 
"Yonder  there,  on  the  hill  by  the  sea,  lies  buried  Rose  Standish ; 
Beautiful  rose  of  love,  that  bloomed  for  me  by  the  wayside  I 
She  was  the  first  to  die  of  all  who  came  in  the  May  Flower  ! 
Green  above  her  is  growing  the  field  of  wheat  we  have  sown  there. 
Better  to  hide  from  the  Indian  scouts  the  graves  of  our  people, 
Lest  they  should  count  them  and  see  how  many  already  have  perished  f  ** 
Sadly  his  face  he  averted,  and  strode  up  and  down,  ana  was  thoughtfiiL 

Fixed  to  the  opposite  wall  was  a  shelf  of  books,  and  among  them 
Prominent  three,  distinguished  alike  for  bulk  and  for  binding  ; 
Bariffe's  Artillery  Guide,  and  the  Commentaries  of  Csssar 
Out  of  the  Latin  translated  by  Arthur  Goldinge  of  London, 
And,  as  if  guarded  by  these,  between  them  was  standing  the  Bible. 
Musing  a  moment  before  them,  Miles  Standish  paused,  as  if  doubtfal 
Which  of  the  three  he  should  choose  for  his  consolation  and  comfort, 
Whether  the  wars  of  the  Hebrews,  the  famous  campai^s  of  the  Romans, 
Or  the  Artillery  practice,  designed  for  belligerent  Christians. 
Finally  down  from  its  shelf  he  dragged  the  ponderous  Roman, 
Seated  himself  at  the  window,  and  opened  tne  book,  and  in  silence 
Turned  o'er  the  weU-wom  leaves,  where  thumb-marks  thick  on  the  margin, 
like  the  trample  of  feet,  proclaimed  the  battle  was  hottest, 
Nothing  was  heard  in  the  room  but  the  hurrying  pen  of  the  stripling, 
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Basil  J  writiog  epistles  important,  to  go  by  the  May  Flower, 
Ready  to  sul  on  the  morrow,  or  next  day  at  latest,  God  willing ! 
Homeward  bound  with  the  tidinss  of  all  that  terrible  winter, 
Letters  written  by  Alden,  and  fiul  of  the  name  of  Priscilla, 
Full  of  the  name  and  the  fame  of  the  Puritan  maiden  Priscilla  I 


II. 

LOVS  AKD  FRIENDSHIP. 

Nothing  was  heard  in  the  room  but  the  hurrying  pen  of  the  stripling, 

Or  an  occasional  siffh  from  the  laboring  heart  of  the  Captain, 

Reading  the  marvellous  words  and  achievements  of  Juhus  CsBsar. 

After  a  while  he  exclaimed,  as  he  smote  with  his  hand,  palm  downwards, 

Heavily  on  the  page  :  *'  A  wonderful  man  was  this  Csesar  ! 

Tou  are  a  writer,  and  I  am  a  fighter,  but  here  is  a  fellow 

Who  could  both  write  and  figh^  and  in  both  was  equally  skilful ! " 

Straightway  answered  and  spake  John  Alden,  the  comely,  the  youthful : 

"  Tea,  he  was  equally  skilled,  as  you  say,  with  his  pen  and  his  weapons. 

Somewhere  have  I  read,  but  where  I  foiget,  he  could  dictate 

Seven  letters  at  once,  at  the  same  time  writing  his  memoirs.*' 

"  Truly,"  continued  the  Captain,  not  heeding  or  hearing  the  other, 

**  Truly  a  wonderful  man  was  Caius  Julius  C?esar  t 

Better  be  first,  he  said,  in  a  little  Iberian  villa^. 

Than  be  second  in  Rome,  and  I  think  he  was  nffht  when  he  said  it 

Twice  was  he  married  before  he  was  twenty,  and  many  times  after  ; 

Battles  five  hundred  he  fought,  and  a  thousand  cities  he  conquered  «* 

He,  too,  fought  in  Flanders,  as  he  himself  has  recorded  ; 

Finally  he  was  stabbed  by  his  friend,  the  orator  Brutus  ! 

Now,  do  you  know  what  he  did  on  a  certain  occasion  in  Flanders, 

When  the  rear-guard  of  his  army  retreated,  the  front  giving  way  too. 

And  the  immortal  Twelfth  Legion  was  crowded  so  closely  together 

There  was  no  room  for  their  swords  ?    Why,  he  seized  a  shidd  from  a  soldier, 

Put  himself  straight  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  commanded  tJie  captains, 

CaUing  on  each  by  his  name,  to  order  forward  the  ensigns  ; 

Then  to  widen  the  ranks,  and  give  more  room  for  tiieir  weapons  ; 

So  he  won  the  day,  the  battle  of  something-or-other. 

That 's  what  I  always  say  ;  if  you  wish  a  thing  to  be  well  done, 

You  must  do  it  yourself,  you  must  not  leave  it  to  others  !  *' 

All  was  silent  acain  ;  the  Captain  continued  his  reading. 
Nothing  was  heard  in  the  room  but  the  hurrying  pen  of  the  stripling 
Writing  epistles  important  to  go  next  day  by  the  May  Flower, 
Filled  with  the  name  and  the  fame  of  the  Puritan  maiden  Priscilla ; 
Every  sentence  began  or  closed  with  the  name  of  Priscilla, 
Till  the  treacherous  pen,  to  which  he  confided  the  secret, 
Strove  to  betray  it  by  singing  and  shouting  the  name  of  Priscilla  ! 
Finally  closing  his  lx)ok,  with  a  bang  of  the  ponderous  cover. 
Sudden  and  loud  as  the  sound  of  a  soldier  grounding  his  musket. 
Thus  to  the  young  man  spake  Miles  Standish  the  Captain  of  Plymouth  : 
"  When  you  have  finished  your  work,  I  have  something  important  to  tell  you. 
Be  not  however  in  haste  ;  I  can  wait ;  I  shall  not  be  impatient !  *' 
Strai^tway  Alden  replied,  as  he  folded  the  last  of  his  letters. 
Pushing  his  papers  aside,  and  giving  respectful  attention  : 
"  Speak ;  for  whenever  you  sp^ak,  1  am  always  readj  to  listen, 
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Always  ready  to  hear  whatever  pertains  to  Miles  Standish.'* 

Thereupon  answered  the  Captain,  embarrassed,  and  culling  his  phrases : 

"  T  is  not  good  for  a  man  to  be  alone,  say  the  Scriptures. 

This  I  have  said  before,  and  again  and  again  I  repeat  it ; 

Every  hour  in  the  day,  I  think  it,  and  feel  it,  and  sav  it. 

Since  Rose  Standish  died,  my  life  has  been  weary  ana  dreary ; 

Sick  at  heart  have  I  been,  beyond  the  healing  of  friendship. 

Oft  in  my  lonely  hours  have  I  thought  of  the  maiden  Priscilla. 

She  is  alone  in  the  world  ;  her  father  and  mother  and  brother 

Died  in  the  winter  tos^ether ;  I  saw  her  going  and  coming, 

Now  to  the  grave  of  me  dead,  and  now  to  the  bed  of  the  dying, 

Patient,  courageous,  and  strong,  and  said  to  myself,  that  if  ever 

There  were  angels  on  earth,  as  there  are  an^ls  in  heaven. 

Two  have  I  seen  and  known  ;  and  the  angel  whose  name  is  Priscilla 

Holds  in  mv  desolate  life  the  place  which  the  other  abandoned. 

Long  have  I  cherished  the  thought,  but  never  have  dared  to  reveal  it, 

Being  a  coward  in  this,  though  valiant  enouffh  for  the  most  part. 

Gk>  to  the  damsel  Priscilla,  the  loveliest  maiden  of  Plymouth, 

Say  that  a  blunt  old  Captain,  a  man  not  of  words  but  of  actions. 

Oners  his  hand  and  his  neart,  the  hand  and  heart  of  a  soldier. 

Kot  in  these  words,  yon  know,  but  this  in  short  is  my  meaning ; 

I  am  a  maker  of  war,  and  not  a  maker  of  phrases. 

You,  who  are  bred  as  a  scholar,  can  say  it  in  elegant  language, 

Such  as  you  read  in  your  books  of  the  pleadings  and  wooings  of  lovers, 

Such  as  you  think  best  adapted  to  win  the  heart  of  a  maiden.*' 

When  he  had  spoken,  John  Alden,  the  fair-haired,  taciturn  stripling, 
All  aghast  at  his  words,  surprised,  embarrassed,  bewildered. 
Trying  to  mask  his  dismay  by  treating  the  subject  with  lightness. 
Trying  to  smile,  and  yet  feeling  his  heart  stand  still  in  his  bosom. 
Just  as  a  timepiece  stops  in  a  house  that  is  stricken  by  lightning. 
Thus  made  answer  and  spake,  or  rather  stammered  than  answered  : 
"Such  a  message  as  that,  I  am  sure  I  should  mangle  and  mar  it ; 
If  you  would  have  it  well  done,  —  I  am  only  repeating  your  maxim,  — 
You  must  do  it  yourself,  you  must  not  leave  it  to  others  ! " 
But  with  the  air  of  a  man  whom  nothing  can  turn  from  his  purpose. 
Gravely  shaking  his  head,  made  answer  the  Captain  of  Plymouth  : 
"  Truly  the  maxim  is  good,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  gainsay  it ; 
But  we  must  use  it  discreetly,  and  not  waste  powder  for  nothing. 
Now,  as  I  said  before,  I  was  never  a  maker  of  phrases. 
I  can  march  up  to  a  fortress  and  summon  the  place  to  surrender, 
But  march  up  to  a  woman  with  such  a  proposal,  I  dare  not. 
I  *m  not  afraid  of  bullets,  nor  shot  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon. 
But  of  a  thundering  **  No  ! "  point-blank  from  the  mouth  of  a  woman. 
That  I  confess  I  'm  afraid  of,  nor  am  I  ashamed  to  confess  it ! 
So  you  must  grant  my  request,  for  you  are  an  elegant  scholar. 
Having  the  graces  of  speech,  and  skill  in  the  turning  of  phrases." 
Taking  the  hand  of  his  friend,  who  still  was  reluctant  and  doubtful. 
Holding  it  long  in  his  own,  and  pressing  it  kindly,  he  added  : 
"  Though  I  have  spoken  thus  ligntly,  yet  deep  is  the  feeling  that  prompts  me  * 
Surely  you  cannot  refuse  what  I  ask  in  the  name  of  our  friendship  !  ' 
Then  made  answer  John  Alden  :  '*  The  name  of  friendship  is  sacred  ; 
What  you  demand  in  that  name,  I  have  not  the  power  to  deny  you  I " 
So  the  strong  will  prevailed,  subduing  and  moulding  the  gentler. 
Friendship  prevailed  over  love,  and  Alden  went  on  his  errand. 
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So  the  stronff  will  preyailed,  and  Alden  went  on  his  errand, 

Oat  of  the  street  of  the  village,  and  into  the  paths  of  the  forest, 

Into  the  tranquil  woods,  where  bluebirds  and  robins  were  building 

Towns  in  the  populous  trees,  with  hanging  gardens  of  verdure. 

Peaceful,  aerial  cities  of  joy  and  affection  and  freedom. 

All  around  him  was  calm,  but  within  him  commotion  and  conflict, 

Love  contendin|^  with  friendship,  and  self  with  each  generous  impulse. 

To  and  fro  in  his  breast  his  thoughts  were  heaving  and  dashing, 

As  in  a  foundering  ship,  with  every  roll  of  the  vessel. 

Washes  the  bitter  sea,  the  merciless  surge  of  the  ocean  1 

**  Must  I  relinquLBh  it  all,"  he  cried  witn  a  wild  lamentation,  — 

*'  Must  I  relinquish  it  all,  the  joy,  the  hope,  the  illusion  T 

Was  it  for  this  I  have  loved,  and  waited,  and  worshipped  in  silence  f 

Was  it  for  this  I  have  followed  the  flying  feet  and  the  shadow 

Over  the  wintry  sea,  to  the  desolate  shores  of  New  England  f 

Truly  the  heart  is  deceitful,  and  out  of  its  depths  of  corruption 

Rise,  like  an  exhalation,  the  misty  phantoms  of  passion  ; 

Angels  of  light  they  seem,  but  are  only  delusions  of  Satan. 

All  is  dear  to  me  now  ;  I  feel  it,  I  see  it  distinctly  ! 

This  is  the  hand  of  the  Lord  ;  it  is  laid  upon  me  m  anger. 

For  I  have  followed  too  much  the  heart's  desires  and  devices, 

Worshipping  Astaroth  blindly,  and  impious  idols  of  Baal. 

This  is  the  cross  I  must  bear ;  the  sin  and  the  swift  retribution." 

So  through  the  Plymouth  woods  John  Alden  went  on  his  errand  ; 
Crossing  the  brook  at  the  ford,  where  it  brawled  over  pebble  and  shallow 
Gathering  still,  as  he  went,  the  May-flowers  bloomins  around  him, 
Fiamnt,  filling  the  air  with  a  strange  and  wonderful  sweetness, 
Children  lost  in  the  woods,  and  covered  with  leaves  in  their  slumber. 
'*  Puritan  flowers,*'  he  said,  "  and  the  type  of  Puritan  maidens. 
Modest  and  simple  and  sweet,  the  very  type  of  Priscilla  ! 
So  I  will  take  them  to  her  ;  to  Priscilla  the  May-flower  of  Plymouth, 
Modest  and  simple  and  sweet,  as  a  parting  gift  will  I  take  them  ; 
Breathing  their  silent  farewells,  as  they  fade  and  wither  and  perish. 
Soon  to  he  thrown  away  as  is  the  heart  of  the  giver." 
So  through  the  Plymouth  woods  John  Alden  went  on  his  errand ; 
Came  to  an  open  space,  and  saw  the  disk  of  the  ocean, 
Sailless,  sombre  and  cold  with  the  comfortless  breath  of  the  east-wind  ; 
Saw  the  new-built  house,  and  people  at  .work  in  a  meadow  ; 
Heard,  as  he  drew  near  the  door,  the  musical  voice  of  Prisdlla 
Singing  the  hundredth  Psalm,  the  grand  old  Puritan  anthem. 
Music  that  Luther  san^  to  the  sacreid  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
Full  of  the  breath  of  the  Lord,  consoling  and  comforting  many. 
Then,  as  he  opened  the  door,  he  beheld  the  form  of  the  maiden 
Seated  beside  ner  wheel,  and  the  carded  wool  like  a  snow-drift 
Piled  at  her  knee,  her  white  hands  feeding  the  ravenous  spindle. 
While  ¥rith  her  foot  on  the  treadle  she  guided  the  wheel  in  its  motion. 
Open  wide  on  her  lap  lay  the  well- worn  psalm-book  of  Ainsworth, 
Printed  in  Amsterdam,  the  words  and  the  music  together, 
Rouffh-hewn,  angular  notes,  like  stones  in  the  wall  of  a  churchyard, 
Daikened  and  overhung  by  the  running  vine  of  the  verses. 
Such  was  the  book  from  whose  pages  she  sane  the  old  Puritan  anthem, 
She,  the  Puritan  girl,  in  the  soutude  of  the  ^rest, 
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Kftking  the  humble  hoase  and  the  modest  apparel  of  home-spun 
Beaotiml  with  her  beauty,  and  rich  with  the  wealth  of  her  being ! 
Over  him  rushed,  like  a  wind  that  is  keen  and  cold  and  relentless, 
Thoughts  of  what  might  have  been,  and  the  weight  and  woe  of  his  eriBnd ; 
All  the  dreams  that  had  faded,  and  all  the  hopes  that  had  vanished. 
All  his  life  henceforth  a  dreary  and  tenantless  mansion. 
Haunted  by  vain  regrets,  and  pallid,  sorrowful  faces. 
Still  he  said  to  himself,  and  almost  fiercely  he  said  it, 
**  Let  not  him  that  putteth  his  hand  to  the  plough  look  backwards  ; 
Though  the  ploughsnare  cut  through  the  flowers  of  life  to  its  fountiuns. 
Though  it  joass  o  er  the  graves  of  the  dead  and  the  hearths  of  the  living. 
It  is  tne  wul  of  the  Lord  ;  and  his  mercy  endureth  forever  !  '* 

So  he  entered  the  house  :  and  the  hum  of  the  wheel  and  the  singing 
Suddenlv  ceased  ;  for  Priscilla,  aroused  by  his  step  on  the  threshold. 
Rose  as  he  entered,  and  gave  him  her  hand,  in  signal  of  welcome, 
Saying,  "  I  knew  it  was  you,  when  I  heard  your  step  in  the  passage  ; 
For  I  was  thinking  of  you,  as  I  sat  there  singing  and  spinninff.'* 
Awkward  and  dumb  with  delight,  that  a  thought  of  him  had  oeen  mingled 
Thus  in  the  sacred  psalm,  that  came  from  the  heart  of  the  maiden. 
Silent  before  her  he  stood,  and  gave  her  the  flowers  for  an  answer. 
Finding  no  words  for  his  thought.     He  remembered  that  day  in  the  winter. 
After  tne  first  great  snow,  when  he  broke  a  path  from  the  viUace, 
Reeling  and  plunging  alon^  through  the  drifts  that  encumbered  the  doorway, 
Stampmg  the  snow  from  his  feet  as  he  entered  the  house,  and  Priscilla 
Laugned  at  his  snowy  locks,  and  gave  him  a  seat  by  the  fireside, 
Grateful  and  pleased  to  know  he  mid  thought  of  her  in  the  snow-storm. 
Had  he  but  spoken  then  !  perhaps  not  in  vain  had  he  spoken ; 
Now  it  was  all  too  late  ;  the  golaen  moment  had  vanished  ! 
So  he  stood  there  abashed,  and  gave  her  the  flowers  for  an  answer. 

Then  they  sat  down  and  talked  of  the  birds  and  the  beautiful  Spring-time, 
Talked  of  their  friends  at  home,  and  the  May  Flower  that  sailed  on  the  morrow 
"  I  have  been  thinking  all  day,"  said  gently  the  Puritan  maiden, 
**  Dreaming  all  night,  and  thinking  all  day,  of  the  hedge-rows  of  England,  — 
They  are  in  blossom  now,  and  the  country  is  all  like  a  garden  ; 
Thinking  of  lanes  and  fields,  and  the  song  of  the  lark  and  the  linnet. 
Seeing  the  village  street,  and  familiar  faces  of  neighbors 
Qoiog  about  as  of  old,  and  stopping  to  gossip  together. 
And,  at  the  end  of  the  street,  the  village  church,  with  the  ivy 
Climbing  the  old  eray  tower,  and  the  quiet  graves  in  the  churchyard. 
Elind  are  the  people  I  live  with,  and  dear  to  me  my  religion  ; 
Still  my  heart  is  so  sad,  that  I  wish  myself  back  in  Old  England. 
You  will  say  it  is  wrong,  but  I  cannot  help  it :  I  almost 
Wish  myself  back  in  Old  England,  I  feel  so  lonely  and  wretched." 

Thereupon  answered  the  youth  :  **  Indeed  I  do  not  condemn  you  ; 
Stouter  hearts  than  a  woman's  have  quailed  in  this  terrible  winter. 
Yours  is  tender  and  trusting,  and  needs  a  stronger  to  lean  on  ; 
So  I  have  come  to  you  now,  'with  an  offer  and  proffei  of  marriage 
Made  by  a  good  man  and  true.  Miles  Standish  the  Captain  of  Pl3rmouth  ! " 

Thus  he  delivered  his  message,  the  dexterous  writer  of  letters,  — 
Did  not  embellish  the  theme,  nor  array  it  in  beautiful  phrases. 
But  came  straight  to  the  point,  and  blurted  it  out  like  a  school-boy  ; 
Even  the  Captain  himself  could  hardly  have  said  it  more  bluntly. 
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Mute  with  amazement  and  sonow,  PrisciUa  the  Puritan  maiden 

Looked  into  Alden's  face,  her  eyes  dilated  with  wonder, 

Peeling  his  words  like  a  blow,  that  stunned  her  and  rendered  her  speechless ; 

Till  at  length  she  exclaimed,  interrupting  the  ominous  silence  : 

"If  the  great  captain  of  Plymouth  is  so  very  eager  to  wed  me. 

Why  does  he  not  come  hiniself,  and  take  the  trouble  to  woo  me  ? 

If  I  am  not  worth  the  wooine,  I  surely  am  not  worth  the  winning  ! " 

llien  John  Alden  b^an  ezpudning  and  smoothing  the  matter, 

Making  it  worse  as  he  went,  by  saying  the  Captain  was  busy,  — 

Had  no  time  for  such  things  ;  — such  things  !  the  words  grating  harshly 

FeU  on  the  ear  of  Priscilla ;  and  swift  as  a  flash  she  made  answer  : 

**  Has  no  time  for  such  things,  as  you  call  it,  before  he  lb  married. 

Would  he  be  likely  to  find  it,  or  make  it,  after  the  wedding  ? 

Tliat  is  the  way  with  you  men  ;  you  don't  understand  us,  you  cannot 

When  you  have  made  up  your  mmds,  after  thinking  of  this  one  and  that  on^ 

Chooeing,  selecting,  rejecting,  comparing  one  with  another, 

Then  you  make  known  your  d^ire,  with  abrupt  and  sudden  avowal. 

And  are  offended  and  hurt,  and  indignant  perhaps,  that  a  woman 

Does  not  respond  at  once  to  a  love  that  she  never  suspected. 

Does  not  attain  at  a  bound  the  height  to  which  you  have  been  climbing. 

This  is  not  right  nor  just :  for  surely  a  woman's  affection 

Is  not  a  thing  to  be  asked  for,  and  had  for  only  the  asking. 

When  one  is  truly  in  love,  one  not  only  says  it,  but  shows  it. 

Had  he  but  waited  awhile,  had  he  only  showed  that  he  loved  me. 

Even  this  Captain  of  yours  —  who  knows  ?  —  at  last  might  have  won  me^ 

Old  and  rougn  as  he  is ;  but  now  it  never  can  happen." 

Still  John  Alden  went  on,  unheeding  the  words  of  Priscilla, 
Umng  the  suit  of  his  frien^  explaining,  persuading,  expanding ; 
8tSl»  of  his  oourage  and  skUl,  and  of  all  his  battles  in  Flanders, 
How  with  Uie  people  of  Qod  he  had  chosen  to  suffer  affliction, 
How,  in  return  for  his  zeal,  thev  had  made  him  Captain  of  Plymouth ; 
He  was affentleman  bom,  oould  trace  his  pedigree  plainly 
Back  to  Hugh  Standish  of  Duxbury  Hall,  in  dncashire,  England, 
Who  was  the  son  of  Ralph,  and  the  grandson  of  Thurston  de  Standish  ; 
Heir  unto  vast  estates,  of  which  he  was  basely  defrauded, 
Still  bore  the  fiunUy  arms,  and  had  for  his  eldest  a  cock  argent 
Ccxnbed  and  wattled  gules,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  blazon. 
He  was  a  man  of  honor,  of  noble  and  generous  nature  ; 
Though  he  was  rough,  he  was  kindly ;  she  knew  how  during  the  winter 
He  had  attended  the  sick,  with  a  hand  as  gentle  as  woman's ; 
Somewhat  hasty  and  hot,  he  could  not  deny  it,  and  headstrong. 
Stem  as  a  soldier  might  be,  but  hearty,  and  placable  always. 
Not  to  be  laughed  at  and  scorned,  because  he  was  little  of  stature  ; 
For  he  was  great  of  heart,  magnanimous,  courtly,  courageous ; 
Any  woman  in  Plymouth,  nay,  any  woman  in  England, 
Mig^t  be  happy  and  proud  to  be  called  the  wife  of  Miles  Standish ! 

But  as  he  warmed  and  slowed,  in  his  simple  and  eloquent  language. 
Quite  foigetful  of  self,  and  full  of  the  praise  of  his  rival. 
Archly  the  maiden  smiled,  and,  with  eyes  overrunning  with  laughter. 
Said,  in  a  tremulous  voices  '*  Why  don  t  you  speak  for  yourself,  John  ♦ " 
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IV. 

JOHN  ALDBN. 

Into  the  open  air  John  Alden,  perplexed  and  bewildered, 
Buflhed  like  a  man  insane,  and  wandered  alone  by  the  sea-side ; 
Paced  np  and  down  the  sands,  and  bared  his  head  to  the  east-wind, 
Cooling  nis  heated  brow,  and  the  fire  and  feyer  within  him. 
Slowly  as  out  of  the  heavens,  with  apocalyptical  splendors. 
Sank  the  City  of  God,  in  the  vision  of  John  the  Apostle, 
So,  with  its  cloudy  walls  of  chrysolite,  jasper,  and  sapphire, 
Sank  the  broad  red  sun,  and  over  its  turrets  uplifted 
Glimmered  the  golden  reed  of  the  angel  who  measured  the  city. 

"  Welcome,  0  wind  of  the  East  t  '*  he  exclaimed  in  his  wild  exultation, 
"  Welcome,  0  wind  of  the  East,  from  the  caves  of  the  misty  Atlantic  I 
Blowing  o*er  fields  of  dulse,  and  measureless  meadows  of  sea-grass. 
Blowing  o'er  rock^  wastes,  and  the  grottos  and  gardens  of  ocean  ! 
Lay  thy  cold,  moist  hand  on  my  burning  forehead,  and  wra)  me 
Close  in  thy  garments  of  mist,  to  allay  uie  fever  within  me  !* 

Like  an  awakened  conscience,  the  sea  was  moaning  and  tossing. 
Beating  remorseful  and  loud  the  mutable  sands  of  the  sea-shore. 
Fierce  in  his  soul  was  the  struggle  and  tumult  of  passions  contending ; 
Love  triumphant  and  crowned,  and  Mendship  wounded  and  bleeding. 
Passionate  cries  of  desire,  and  importunate  pleadings  of  duty  t 
"  Is  it  my  fault,*'  he  said,  *'  Uiat  the  maiden  has  chosen  between  us  ? 
Is  it  my  fault  that  he  failed,  —  my  fault  that  I  am  the  victor  t " 
Then  within  him  there  thundered  a  voice,  like  the  voice  of  the  Prophet : 
**  It  hath  displeased  the  Lord  ! "  —  and  he  thought  of  David's  transgression, 
BaUisheba's  bniutiful  face,  and  his  fnend  in  the  front  of  the  battle  ! 
Shame  and  confusion  of  guilt,  and  abasement  and  self-condemnation, 
Overwhelmed  him  at  once ;  and  he  cried  in  the  deepest  contrition  : 
'*  It  hath  displeased  the  Lord  !    It  is  the  temptation  of  Satan  ! " 

Then,  uplifting  his  head,  he  looked  at  the  sea,  and  beheld  there 
Dimly  the  shadowy  form  of  Uie  May  Flower  riding  at  anchor. 
Rocked  on  the  rising  tide,  and  ready  to  sail  on  the  morrow  ; 
Heard  the  voices  of  men  through  the  mist,  the  rattle  of  cordage 
Thrown  on  the  deck,  the  shouts  of  ^e  mate,  and  the  sailors*  "  Av,  ay,  Sir  t^ 
Clear  and  distinct,  but  not  loud,  in  the  dripping  air  of  the  twilight. 
Still  for  a  moment  he  stood,  and  listened,  and  stared  at  the  vessel. 
Then  went  hurriedly  on,  as  one  who,  seeing  a  phantom, 
Stops,  then  quickens  his  pace,  and  follows  the  beckoning  shadow. 
**  Yes,  it  LB  plain  to  me  now,"  he  murmured ;  **  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is 
Leadine  me  out  of  the  land  of  darkness,  the  bondage  of  error. 
Through  the  sea,  that  shall  lift  the  walls  of  its  waters  around  me. 
Hiding  me,  cutting  me  off,  from  the  cruel  thoughts  that  pursue  me. 
Back  will  I  go  o'er  the  ocean,  this  dreary  land  will  abandon, 
Her  whom  I  may  not  love,  and  him  whom  my  heart  has  offended. 
Better  to  be  in  my  grave  in  the  green  old  churchyard  in  England, 
Close  by  my  mother  s  side,  and  among  the  dust  of  my  kindred ; 
Better  be  dead  and  forgotten,  than  living  in  shame  and  dishonor  ! 
Sacred  and  safe  and  unseen,  in  the  dark  of  the  narrow  chamber 
With  me  my  secret  shall  lie,  like  a  buried  jewel  that  fflimmers 
Bright  on  the  hand  that  is  dust,  in  the  chambers  of  suence  and  darkness,  *- 
Vea,  as  the  marriage  ring  of  the  great  espousal  hereafter !  " 
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Thus  as  he  spake,  he  tamed,  in  the  strength  of  his  strong  resolntion. 
Leaving  behind  him  the  shore,  and  hurried  along  in  the  twuight, 
Throng  the  congenial  gloom  of  the  forest  silent  and  sombre. 
Till  he  beheld  the  lights  in  the  seven  houses  of  Plymouth^ 
Shining  like  seven  stars  in  the  dusk  and  mist  of  the  evening. 
Soon  he  entered  his  door,  and  found  the  redoubtable  Captain 
Sitting  alone,  and  absorbed  in  the  martial  pages  of  Cesar, 
Fi^^tinff  some  great  campaign  in  Hainault  or  Brabant  or  Flanders. 
"Long  have  you  been  on  your  errand,"  he  said  with  a  cheery  demeanor, 
Even  as  one  who  is  waiting  an  answer,  and  fears  not  the  issue. 
"  Not  far  off  is  the  house,  although  the  woods  are  between  us  ; 
But  yon  have  lingered  so  long,  that  while  you  were  goin^  and  coming 
I  have  fouffht  ten  battles  andsackcd  and  demolished  a  city. 
Come,  sit  down,  and  in  order  relate  to  me  all  that  has  happened." 

Then  John  Alden  spake,  and  related  the  wondrous  adventure. 
From  beginning  to  end,  minutely,  just  as  it  happened ; 
How  he  had  seen  Priscilla,  and  now  he  had  sped  in  his  courtship. 
Only  smoothing  a  little,  and  softening  down  ner  refusal 
But  when  he  came  at  length  to  the  words  Priscilla  had  spoken. 
Words  80  tender  and  cru3 :  **  Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself,  John  f " 
Up  leaped  the  Captain  of  Plymouth,  and  stamped  on  the  floor,  till  his  armor 
Cknged  on  the  wall,  where  it  hun^  with  a  sound  of  sinister  omen. 
AH  his  pent-up  wrath  burst  forth  in  a  sudden  explosion. 
E'en  as  a  hand-grenade,  that  scatters  destruction  around  it 
Wildly  he  shouted,  and  loud  :  "John  Alden  t  you  have  betrayed  me  ! 
Me,  Miles  Standish,  your  friend  !  have  supplanted,  defrauded,  betrayed  me  I 
One  of  my  ancestors  ran  his  sword  thi'ougn  the  heart  of  Wat  Tyler ; 
Who  shall  prevent  me  from  running  my  own  through  the  heart  of  a  traitor  f 
lours  is  the  greater  treason,  for  yours  is  a  treason  to  friendship  ! 
Ton,  who  lived  under  my  roof,  whom  I  cherished  and  loved  as  a  brother ; 
Tou,  who  have  fed  at  my  board,  and  drunk  at  my  cup,  to  whose  keeping 
I  have  intrusted  my  honor,  my  thoughts  the  most  sacred  and  secret,  — 
Tou  too,  Brutus  !  ah  woe  to  the  name  of  friendship  hereafter  ! 
Brutus  was  Cesar's  friend,  and  you  were  mine,  but  henceforward 
Let  there  be  nothing  between  us  save  war,  and  implacable  hatred  ! " 

So  spake  the  Captain  of  Plymouth,  and  strode  about  in  the  chamber. 
Chafing  and  choking  with  rage  ;  like  cords  were  the  veins  on  his  temples. 
But  in  the  midst  oi  his  anger  a  man  appeared  at  the  doorway. 
Bringing  in  uttermost  haste  a  message  of  urgent  importance. 
Rumors  of  danger  and  war  and  hostue  incursions  of  Indians  ! 
Straightway  the  Captain  paused,  and,  without  forther  question  or  parley, 
Took  from  the  nail  on  the  wall  his  sword  with  its  scabbard  of  iron,  . 
Buckled  the  belt  round  his  waist,  and,  frowning  fiercely,  departed. 
Alden  was  left  alone.     He  heard  the  clank  of  the  scabba^ 
Growing  fainter  and  fainter,  and  dying  away  in  the  distance. 
Then  he  arose  from  his  seat,  and  lookml  forth  into  the  darkness. 
Felt  the  cool  air  blow  on  his  cheek,  that  was  hot  with  the  insult. 
Lifted  his  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and,  folding  his  hands  as  in  childhood,    • 
Prayed  in  the  silence  of  night  to  the  Father  who  seeih  in  secret. 

Meanwhile  the  choleric  Captain  strode  wrathful  away  to  the  council, 
Found  it  already  assembled,  impatiently  waiting  his  coming ; 
Men  in  the  middle  of  life,  austere  and  grave  in  deportment, 
Only  one  of  them  old,  the  hill  that  was  nearest  to  neaven, 
Oovered  with  snow,  but  erect,  the  excellent  Elder  of  Plymouth. 
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God  had  sifted  three  kingdomsto  find  the^wheat  for  this  pUntiiig, 

Theu  had  sifted  the  wheat,  as  the  UvinK  seed  of  a  nation  ; 

So  say  the  chronicles  old,  and  such  is-  the  faith  of  the  people  t 

Near  them  was  standing  an  Indian,  in  attitude  stem  and  defiant, 

Naked  down  to  the  waist,  and  grim  and  ferocious  in  aspect ; 

While  on  the  table  before  them  was  lyins  unopened  a  mble, 

Ponderous,  bound  in  leather,  brass-studded,  printed  in  Holland, 

And  beside  it  outstretched  the  skin  of  a  rattlesnake  glittered. 

Filled,  like  a  quirer,  with  arrows  ;  a  signal  and  chafienge  of  warfare. 

Brought  by  the  Indian,  and  speaking  with  arrowy  tongues  of  defiance. 

This  Miles  Standish  beheld,  as  he  entered,  and  heard  tnem  debating 

What  were  an  answer  befitting  the  hostile  message  and  menace, 

Talking  of  this  and  of  that,  contriving,  suggesting,  objecting  ; 

One  voice  only  for  peace,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  Elder, 

Judging  it  wise  and  well  that  some  at  least  were  converted, 

Rather  than  any  were  slain,  for  this  was  but  Christian  behavior  ! 

Then  out  spake  Miles  Standish,  the  stalwart  Captain  of  Plymouth, 

Muttering  deep  in  his  throat,  for  his  voice  was  husky  with  anger, 

**  What !  do  you  mean  to  make  war  with  milk  and  the  water  of  roses  ? 

Is  it  to  shoot  red  squirrels  you  have  your  howitzer  planted 

There  on  the  roof  of  the  church,  or  is  it  to  shoot  red  devils  ? 

Truly  the  only  tongue  that  is  understood  by  a  savage 

Must  be  the  tongue  of  fire  that  speaks  from  the  mouth  of  the  cannon !  ** 

Thereupon  answered  and  said  the  excellent  Elder  of  Pljrmouth, 

Somewhat  amazed  and  alarmed  at  this  irreverent  language  : 

**  Not  so  thought  Saint  Paul,  nor  yet  the  other  Apostles ; 

Not  from  the  cannon's  mouth  were  the  tongues  of  fire  they  spake  with  ! " 

But  unheeded  fell  this  mild  rebuke  on  the  Captain, 

Who  had  advanced  to  the  table,  and  thus  continued  discoursing  : 

*'  Leave  this  matter  to  me,  for  to  me  by  rifht  it  pertaineth. 

War  is  a  terrible  trade ;  but  in  the  cause  that  is  righteous. 

Sweet  is  the  smell  of  powder ;  and  thus  I  answer  the  challenge  ! " 

Then  from  the  rattlesnake's  skin,  with  a  sudden,  contemptuous  gesture^ 
Jerking  the  Indian  arrows,  he  filled  it  with  powder  and  bullets 
Full  to  tiie  very  jaws,  and  handed  it  back  to  the  savage, 
Sayinff,  in  thundering  tones  :  **  Here,  take  it  I  this  is  your  answer  ! " 
Silen^  out  of  the  room  then  dided  the  glistening  savage, 
Bearing  the  serpent's  skin,  and  seeming  himself  like  a  serpent, 
Winding  his  sinuous  way  in  the  dark  to  the  depths  of  the  forc^it. 


V. 

THE  8AIL3NG  OF  THE  MAY  FLOWER. 

Just  in  the  gray  of  the  dawn,  as  the  mists  uprose  from  the  meadows, 
There  was  a  stir  and  a  sound  in  the  slumbennjo;  village  of  Plymouth  ; 
Clanging  and  clicking  of  arms,  and  the  order  imperative,  **  Forward  I  ** 
Given  in  tone  suppressed,  a  tramp  of  feet,  and  then  silence. 
Figures  ten,  in  tne  mist,  marchea  slowly  out  of  the  village. 
Standish  the  stalwart  it  was,  with  eight  of  his  valorous  army, 
Led  by  their  Indian  guide,  by  Hobomok,  friend  of  the  white  men. 
Northward  marching  to  quell  the  sudden  revolt  of  the  savage. 
Giants  they  seemed  in  the  mist,  or  the  mighty  men  of  Einff  David  ; 
Giants  in  heart  they  were,  who  believed  in  God  and  the  Bible,  — 
Ay,  who  believed  in  the  smiting  of  Midianites  and  Philistines. 
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Over  them  gleamed  far  off  tlie  crimson  banners  of  morning  ; 
Under  them  loud  on  the  sands,  the  serried  billows,  advancing 
Fired  along  the  line,  and  in  r^^ar  order  retreated. 

Mcny  a  mile  had  they  marched,  when  at  length  the  village  of  Plymouth 
Woke  from  its  sleep,  and  arose,  intent  on  its  manifold  labors. 
Sweet  was  the  air  and  soft ;  and  slowly  the  smoke  from  the  chimneys 
Rose  over  loofs  of  thatch,  and  pointed  steadily  eastward  ; 
Men  came  forth  from  the  doors,  and  paused  and  talked  of  the  weather. 
Said  that  the  wind  had  changed,  and  was  blowing  fair  for  the  May  Flower ,' 
Tidked  of  their  Captain's  departure,  and  all  the  (Uin^ers  that  menaced, 
He  being  gone,  the  town,  and  what  should  be  done  m  his  absence. 
Merrily  sang  the  birds,  and  the  tender  voices  of  women 
Consecrated  with  hymns  the  common  cares  of  the  household. 
Out  of  the  sea  rose  the  sun,  and  the  billows  reioic-ed  at  his  coming ; 
Beautiful  were  his  feet  on  the  purple  tops  of  the  mountains  ; 
Beautiful  on  the  sails  of  the  May  Flower  riding  at  anchor. 
Battered  and  blackened  and  worn  by  all  the  storms  of  the  winter. 
Loosely  against  her  masts  was  hanging  and  flapping  her  canvas. 
Rent  by  so  many  gales,  and  patched  by  the  hands  of  the  sailors. 
Suddenly  frt)m  her  side,  as  ttie  sun  rose  over  the  ocean. 
Darted  a  puff  of  smoke,  and  floated  seaward ;  anon  rane 
Loud  over  field  and  forest  the  cannon's  roar,  and  the  edioes 
Heard  and  repeated  the  sound,  the  signal-gun  of  departure  ! 
Ah  I  but  witn  louder  echoes  replied  the  hearts  of  the  people  ! 
Meekly,  in  voices  subdued,  the  chapter  was  read  from  the  Bible, 
Meekly  the  prayer  was  begun,  but  ended  in  fervent  entreaty  t 
Then  from  tneir  houses  in  haste  came  forth  this  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth, 
Men  and  women  and  children,  all  hurrying  down  to  the  sea-shore. 
Eager,  with  tearful  eyes,  to  say  fareweU  to  the  May  Flower, 
Homeward  bound  o'er  the  sea,  and  leaving  them  here  in  the  desert. 

Foremost  among  them  was  Alden.     All  night  he  had  lain  without  alumbei 
Turning  and  tossing  about  in  the  heat  and  unrest  of  Mb  fever. 
He  had  beheld  Miles  Standish,  who  came  back  late  irom  the  council. 
Stalking  into  the  room,  and  heard  him  mutter  and  murmur. 
Sometimes  it  seemed  a  prayer,  and  sometimes  it  sounded  like  swearing. 
Once  he  had  come  to  the  bed,  and  stood  there  a  moment  in  silence ; 
Then  he  had  turned  away,  and  said  :  ''1  will  not  awake  him  ; 
Let  him  sleep  on,  it  is  best ;  for  what  is  the  use  of  more  taUcing  1 " 
Then  he  extinguished  the  light,  and  threw  himself  down  on  his  pallet, 
Dressed  as  he  was,  and  ready  to  start  at  the  breaJe  of  the  morning,  — 
Covered  himself  with  the  cloak  he  had  worn  in  his  campaigns  in  Flanders^  ^ 
Slept  as  a  soldier  sleeps  in  his  bivouac,  ready  for  action. 
But  with  the  dawn  he  arose  ;  in  the  twilight  Alden  beheld  him 
Put  on  his  corselet  of  steel,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  armor, 
Buckle  about  his  waist  his  trusty  blade  of  Damascus, 
Take  from  the  comer  his  musket,  and  so  stride  out  of  the  chamber. 
Often  the  heart  of  the  youth  had  burned  and  yearned  to  embrace  him, 
Oft»n  his  lips  had  essayed  to  speak,  imploring  for  pardon  ; 
All  the  old  friendship  came  back,  with  its  tender  and  ^tefiil  emotions ; 
But  his  pride  overmastered  the  nobler  nature  within  him,  — 
Pride,  and  the  sense  of  his  wrong,  and  the  burning  fire  of  the  insult. 
So  he  beheld  his  friend  departing  in  anger,  but  spake  not. 
Saw  him  go  forth  to  danger,  perhaps  to  death,  and  he  spake  not ! 
Then  he  arose  from  his  bed,  and  heard  what  the  people  were  saying, 
Joined  in  the  talk  at  the  door,  with  Stephen  and  Richard  and  Gilbert, 
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Joined  in  the  morning  prayer,  and  in  the  reading  of  Scripture, 
And,  with  the  others,  m  haste  went  harrying  down  to  the  sea-ahore, 
Down  to  the  Plymouth  Rock,  that  had  been  to  their  feet  aa  a  doorstep 
Into  a  world  unknown,  —  the  comer-stone  of  a  nation  t 

There  with  his  boat  was  the  Master,  already  a  ?ittle  impatient 
Lest  he  should  lose  the  tide,  or  the  wind  might  /ihift  to  the  eastward* 
Square-built,  hearty,  and  strong,  with  an  odor  of  ocean  about  him. 
Speaking  with  this  one  and  that,  and  cramming  letters  and  parcels 
Into  his  pockets  capacious,  and  messages  mingled  toeether 
Into  his  narrow  brain,  till  at  last  he  was  wholly  bewildered. 
Nearer  the  boat  stood  Alden,  with  one  foot  placed  on  the  gunwale, 
One  still  firm  on  the  rock,  and  talking  at  times  with  the  MiilorB, 
Seated  erect  on  the  thwarts,  all  ready  and  eager  for  starting. 
He  too  was  eager  to  go,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  his  anguish. 
Thinking  to  fly  from  despair,  that  swifter  than  keel  is  or  canvas. 
Thinking  to  drown  in  the  sea  the  ffhost  that  would  rise  and  pursue  him. 
But  as  he  gazed  on  the  crowd,  he  beheld  the  form  of  Priscilla 
Standing  dejected  among  them,  unconscious  of  all  that  was  passing. 
Fixed  were  her  eves  upon  his,  as  if  she  divined  his  intention. 
Fixed  with  a  look  so  sad,  so  reproachful,  imploring,  and  patient. 
That  with  a  sudden  revulsion  his  heart  recoiled  from  its  purpose, 
As  from  the  veige  of  a  crag,  where  one  step  more  is  destniction. 
Strange  is  the  heart  of  man,  with  its  quick,  mysterious  instincts  1 
Strange  is  the  life  of  man,  and  fatal  or  fated  are  moments, 
Whereupon  turn,  as  on  hingjes,  the  gates  of  the  wall  adamantine  ! 
**  Here  1  remain  ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  looked  at  the  heavens  above  him, 
Thanking  the  Lord  whose  breath  had  scattered  the  mist  and  the  madness^ 
Wherein,  blind  and  lost,  to  death  he  was  staggering  headlong. 
*'  Yonder  snow-white  cloud,  that  floats  in  the  ether  above  me. 
Seems  like  a  hand  that  is  pointing  and  beckoning  over  the  ocean. 
There  is  another  hand,  that  is  not  so  spectral  and  ghost-like, 
Holdinff  me,  drawing  me  back,  and  clasping  mine  for  protection. 
Float,  0  hand  of  cloud,  and  vanish,  away  in  the  ether ! 
Roll  thyself  up  like  a  fist,  to  threaten  and  daunt  me  ;  I  heed  not 
Either  your  warning  or  menace,  or  any  omen  of  evil ! 
There  is  no  land  so  sacred,  no  air  so  ]^ure  and  so  wholesome. 
As  is  the  air  she  breathes,  and  the  soil  that  is  pressed  by  her  footsteps. 
Here  for  her  sake  will  I  stay,  and  like  an  invisible  presence 
Hover  around  her  forever,  protecting,  supporting  her  weakness ; 
Tes  t  as  my  foot  was  the  first  that  stepped  on  this  rock  at  the  landing, 
So,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  diall  it  m  the  last  at  the  leaving! " 

Meanwhile  the  Master  alert,  but  with  dignified  air  and  important, 
Scanning  with  watchfid  eve  the  tide  and  the  wind  and  the  weather, 
Walked  about  on  the  sands,  and  the  people  crowded  around  him 
Saying  a  few  last  words,  and  enforcing  his  careful  remembranoe. 
Then,  taking  each  by  the  hand,  as  if  ne  were  grasping  a  tiller. 
Into  the  boat  he  sprang,  and  in  haste  shoved  off*  to  his  vessel. 
Glad  in  his  heart  to  get  rid  of  all  this  worry  and  flurry. 
Glad  to  be  gone  from  a  land  of  sand  and  sickness  and  sorrow. 
Short  allowance  of  victual,  and  plenty  of  nothing  but  Gospel ! 
Lost  in  the  sound  of  the  oars  was  the  last  farewell  of  the  Pilgrims. 
O  strong  hearts  and  true  !  not  one  went  back  in  the  May  Flower  I 
No,  not  one  looked  back,  who  had  set  his  hand  to  this  ploughing  f 

Soon  were  heard  on  board  the  shouts  and  songs  of  the  sailors 
Heaving  the  windlass  round,  and  hoisting  the  ponderous  anchor. 
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Then  the  yards  were  braced,  and  all  sails  set  to  the  west-wind, 
Blowing  steady  and  strong ;  and  the  May  Flower  sailed  from  the  harboi; 
Rounded  the  point  of  the  Gurnet,  and  leaving  far  to  the  southward 
Island  and  cape  of  sand,  and  the  Field  of  the  First  Encounter, 
Took  the  wina  on  her  quarter,  and  stood  for  the  open  Atlantic, 
Borne  on  the  send  of  the  sea,  and  the  swelling  hearts  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Long  in  silehce  they  watched  the  receding  sail  of  the  vessel, 
Much  endeared  to  them  all,  as  something  living  and  human  ; 
Then,  as  if  filled  with  the  spirit,  and  wrapt  in  a  vision  prophetic. 
Baring  his  hoary  head,  the  excellent  Elder  of  Plymouth 

Said,  *'  Let  us  prav  ! "  and  they  prayed,  and  thanked  the  Lord  and  took  courage 
Mournfully  soboea  the  waves  at  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  above  them 
Bowed  and  whispered  the  wheat  on  the  hill  of  death,  and  their  kindred 
Seemed  to  awake  in  their  graves,  and  to  join  in  the  prayer  that  they  uttered 
Sun-illumined  and  white,  on  the  eastern  verge  of  the  ocean 
Gleamed  the  departing  sail,  like  a  marble  slab  in  a  graveyard ; 
Buried  beneath  it  lay  forever  all  hope  of  escaping. 
Lo  !  as  they  turned  to  depart,  they  saw  the  form  of  an  Indian, 
Watching  them  from  the  nill ;  but  while  they  spake  with  each  other. 
Pointing  with  outstretched  hands,  and  saving,  "  Look  ! "  he  had  vanished. 
So  they  returned  to  their  homes  ;  but  Alden  lingered  a  little, 
Musing  alone  on  the  shore,  and  watching  the  wash  of  the  billows 
Round  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  the  sparkle  and  flash  of  the  sunahinob 
Like  the  spirit  of  God,  moving  visibly  over  the  waters. 
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Thus  far  a  while  he  stood,and  mused  by  the  shore  of  the  ocean. 

Thinking  of  many  things,  and  most  of  all  of  PrisciUa  ; 

And  as  if  thought  had  the  power  to  draw  to  itself,  like  the  loadstone, 

Whatsoever  it  touches,  by  subtile  laws  of  its  nature, 

Lo  I  as  he  turned  to  depait,  PrisciUa  was  standing  beside  him. 

"  Are  you  so  much  offended,  you  will  not  speak  to  me  ?"  said  she. 
**Am  I  so  much  to  blame,  that  yesterday,  when  you  were  pleading 
Warmly  the  cause  of  another,  my  heart,  impulsive  and  wayward. 
Pleaded  your  own,  and  spake  out,  forgetful  perhaps  of  decorum  ? 
Certainly  you  can  forgive  me  for  speaking  so  frankly,  for  saying 
What  I  ought  not  to  nave  said,  yet  now  I  can  never  unsay  it ; 
For  there  are  moments  in  life,  when  the  heart  is  so  full  of  emotion. 
That  if  by  chance  it  be  shaken,  or  into  its  depths  like  a  pebble 
Drops  some  careless  word,  it  overflows,  and  its  secret. 
Spilt  on  the  ground  like  water,  can  never  be  gathered  together 
Yesterday  I  was  shocked,  when  I  heard  you  speak  of  Miles  Standish, 
Praising  his  virtues,  transforming  his  very  defects  into  virtues, 
Praising  his  courage  and  strengtl^  and  even  his  fighting  in  Flanders, 
As  if  by  fighting  alone  you  could  win  the  heart  of  a  woman, 
Quite  overlooking  yourself  and  the  rest,  in  exalting  your  hero. 
Therefore  I  spake  as  I  did,  by  an  irresistible  impulse. 
Vou  will  foigive  me,  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  friendship  between  us, 
Which  is  too  true  and  too  sacred  to  be  so  easily  broken  i 
Thereupon  answered  John  Alden,  the  scholar,  the  friend  of  Milee  Staadish 
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''  I  W18  not  ADffry  with  you,  with  myself  alone  I  waa  angiy. 

Seeing  how  bacQy  I  managed  the  matter  I  had  in  my  keepmg." 

"  No  1 "  interrapted  the  maiden,  with  answer  prompt  ana  dednve ; 

*'  No ;  you  were  angry  with  me,  for  speaking  so  frankly  and  freely. 

It  was  wrong,  I  acknowledge ;  for  it  is  the  fate  of  a  woman 

Long  to  be  patient  and  silent,  to  wait  like  a  ghost  that  is  speechless, 

Till  some  questioning  voice  dissolves  the  spell  of  its  silence. 

Henoe  is  the  inner  lue  of  so  many  suffering  women 

Sunless  and  silent  and  deep,  like  subterranean  rivers 

Running  throueh  caverns  of  darkness,  unheard,  unseen,  and  unfruitful. 

Chafing  their  channels  of  stone,  with  endless  and  profitless  murmurs.*' 

Thereupon  answered  John  Alden,  the  young  man,  the  lover  of  women  r 

**  Heaven  forbid  it,  Priscilla  ;  and  truly  they  seem  to  me  always 

More  like  the  beautiful  rivers  that  watered  the  garden  of  Eden, 

More  like  the  river  Euphrates,  through  deserts  of  Havilah  flowing. 

Filling  the  land  with  delight,  and  memories  sweet  of  the  garden  I " 

**  Ah,  by  these  words,  I  can  see,**  again  interrupted  the  maiden, 

"  How  very  little  you  prize  me,  or  care  for  what  1  am  saying. 

When  from  the  depths  of  my  heart,  in  pain  and  with  secret  misgivings 

Frankly  I  speak  to  you,  asking  for  sympathy  only  and  kindness, 

Straightway  you  take  up  my  words,  that  are  plain  and  direct  and  in  earnest 

Turn  them  away  from  their  meaning,  and  answer  with  flattering  phrases. 

This  b  not  right,  is  not  just,  is  not  true  to  the  best  that  is  in  you ; 

For  I  know  and  esteem  you,  and  feel  that  your  nature  is  noble. 

Lifting  mine  up  to  a  higher,  a  more  ethereal  level. 

Thereiore  I  value  vour  friendship,  and  feel  it  perhaps  the  more  keenly 

If  you  say  aught  that  implies  I  am  only  as  one  among  many, 

If  you  make  use  of  those  common  and  complimentary  phrases 

Most  men  think  so  fine,  in  dealins  and  sp^iking  with  women, 

But  which  women  reject  as  insipid,  if  not  as  insulting.'* 

Mute  and  amazed  was  Alden  ;  and  listened  and  looked  at  Priscilla, 
Thinking  he  never  had  seen  her  more  fair,  more  divine  in  her  beauty. 
He  who  but  yesterday  pleaded  so  glibly  the  c&use  of  another. 
Stood  there  embarrassed  and  silent  and  seeking  in  vain  for  an  answer. 
So  the  maiden  went  on,  and  little  divined  or  imagined 
What  was  at  work  in  his  heart,  that  made  him  so  awkward  and  speechless. 
"  Let  us,  then,  be  what  we  are,  and  speak  what  we  think,  and  in  all  things 
Keep  oaraelves  loyal  to  truth,  and  the  sacred  professions  of  friendship. 
It  is  no  secret  I  teU  vou,  nor  am  I  ashamed  to  declare  it : 
I  have  liked  to  be  with  you,  to  see  you,  to  speak  with  you  always. 
So  I  was  hurt  at  your  words,  and  a  little  affronted  to  hear  you 
Urge  me  to  marry  your  friend,  though  he  were  the  Captain  Miles  Standibh 
For  I  must  tell  you  the  truth  :  much  more  to  roe  is  your  friendship 
Than  all  the  love  he  could  eive,  were  he  twice  the  hero  you  think  nim.' 
Then  she  extended  her  hand,  and  Alden,  who  eagerly  grasped  it. 
Felt  all  the  wounds  in  his  heart,  that  were  aching  and  bleeding  so  sorely. 
Healed  by  the  touch  of  that  hand,  and  he  said,  with  a  voice  full  of  feeling : 
'*  Tes,  we  must  ever  be  friends  ;  and  of  all  who  offer  you  friendship 
Let  me  be  ever  the  first,  the  truest,  the  nearest  and  dearest ! " 

Casting  a  farewell  look  at  the  fj^limmering  sail  of  the  May  Flower, 
Distant,  but  still  in  sight,  and  sinking  below  the  horizon. 
Homeward  together  they  walked,  with  a  stranee,  indefinite  feeling. 
That  all  the  rest  had  departed  and  left  them  alone  in  the  desert. 
Bnt,  as  they  went  through  the  fields  in  the  blessing  and  smile  <^  the  sunsbineL 
Lifter  grew  their  hearts,  and  Priscilla  said  veiy  vchlv  : 
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"  Now  that  our  terrible  Captain  has  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians, 

Where  he  is  happier  far  thim  he  would  be  commanding  a  household. 

Ton  may  speak  boldly,  and  tell  me  of  aU  that  happened  between  you, 

When  you  returned  last  night,  and  said  how  ungrateful  you  found  me." 

Thereupon  answered  John  Alden,  and  told  her  the  whole  of  the  story,  -<» 

Told  her  his  own  despair,  and  the  direful  wrath  of  Miles  Standish. 

Whereat  the  maiden  smiled,  and  said  between  laughing  and  earnest, 

'*  He  is  a  little  chimney,  and  heated  hot  in  a  moment !  " 

Bat  as  he  gently  rebuked  her,  and  told  her  how  he  had  suffered,  — 

How  he  had  even  determined  to  sail  that  day  in  the  May  Flower, 

And  had  remained  for  her  sake,  on  hearing  the  danffers  that  threatened,  — 

All  her  manner  was  changed,  and  she  said  with  a  faltering  accent, 

"  Truly  I  thank  you  for  tms  :  how  good  you  have  been  to  me  always  i  *' 

Thus,  as  a  pilgrim  devout,  who  toward  Jerusalem  joumey& 
Taking  three  steps  in  advance,  and  one  reluctantly  backwiuxi, 
Uiged  by  importunate  zeal,  and  withheld  by  pangs  of  contrition  ; 
Slowly  but  steadily  onward,  receding  yet  ever  advancing, 
Journeyed  this  Puritan  youth  to  the  Holy  Land  of  his  lon^pn^ 
Uiged  by  the  fervor  of  love,  and  withheld  by  remorseful  misgivings. 

VII. 

THE  MABCH  OF  MILES  STANDISH. 

Meanwhile  the  stalwart  Miles  Standish  was  marching  steadily  northward^ 

Winding  through  forest  and  swamp,  and  along  the  trend  of  the  sea-shore, 

All  day  lonff,  with  hardly  a  halt,  the  fire  of  Ina  anger 

Burning  ana  crackling  within,  and  the  sulphurous  odor  of  powder 

Seeming  more  sweet  to  his  nostrils  than  all  the  scents  of  the  forest. 

Silent  and  moody  he  went,  and  much  he  revolved  his  discomfort ; 

He  who  was  used  to  success,  and  to  easy  victories  always, 

Thus  to  be  flouted,  rejected,  and  laughed  to  scorn  by  a  maiden. 

Thus  to  be  mocked  and  betrayed  by  the  friend  whom  most  he  had  trusted  f 

Ah  1  't  was  too  much  to  be  borne,  and  he  fretted  and  chafed  in  his  armor  1 

"  I  alone  am  to  blame,**  he  muttered,  **  for  mine  was  the  folly. 
What  has  a  rough  old  soldier,  grown  grim  and  gray  in  the  harness. 
Used  to  the  camp  and  its  ways,  to  do  with  the  wooing  of  maidens  f 
'T  was  but  a  dream,  —  let  it  pass,  —  let  it  vanish  like  so  many  others  I 
What  I  thought  was  a  flower,  is  only  a  weed,  and  is  worthless ; 
Out  of  my  heart  will  I  pluck  it,  and  throw  it  away,  and  henceforward 
Be  but  a  fighter  of  battles,  a  lover  and  wooer  of  dangers  !  " 
Thus  he  revolved  in  his  mind  his  sorry  defeat  and  duscomfort, 
While  he  was  marching  by  day  or  lying  at  night  in  the  forest. 
Looking  up  at  the  trees,  and  the  constellations  beyond  them. 

After  a  three  days*  march  he  came  to  an  Indian  encampment 
Pitched  on  the  edge  of  a  meadow,  between  the  sea  and  the  forest ; 
Women  at  work  by  the  tents,  and  the  warriors,  horrid  with  war-paint, 
Seated  about  a  fire,  and  smoking  and  talking  together  ; 
Who,  when  they  saw  from  afar  the  sudden  approach  of  the  white  men. 
Saw  the  flash  of  the  sun  on  breastplate  and  sabre  and  musket. 
Straightway  leaped  to  their  feet,  and  two,  from  among  them  advancing, 
Came  to  parley  with  Standish,  and  offer  him  furs  as  a  present ; 
Friendship  was  in  their  looks,  but  in  their  hearts  there  was  hatred. 
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Braves  of  the  tribe  were  these,  and  brothers  giAntic  in  statare^ 

Huge  as  Goliath  of  Gath,  or  the  terrible  Og,  lung  of  Bashan  ; 

One  was  Peoksnot  named,  and  the  other  was  called  Wattawamat. 

Bound  their  necks  were  suspended  their  knives  in  scabbards  of  wampum, 

Two-edged,  trenchant  knives,  with  points  as  sharp  as  a  needle. 

Other  arms  had  they  none,  for  they  were  cunning  and  crafty. 

"  Welcome,  English  ! "  they  said,  —  these  words  they  had  learned  from  the  tradem 

Touching  at  times  on  the  coast,  to  barter  and  chaffer  for  peltries. 

Then  in  their  native  tongue  they  began  to  parley  with  Standish, 

Through  his  ffuide  and  interpreter,  Hobomok,  friend  of  the  white  man. 

Begging  for  blankets  and  knives,  but  mostly  for  muskets  and  powder. 

Kept  by  the  white  man,  they  said,  concealed,  with  the  plague,  in  his  cellars^ 

Ready  to  be  let  loose,  and  destroy  his  brother  the  red  man  1 

But  when  Standisli  refused,  and  said  he  would  give  tnem  the  Bible, 

Suddenly  changing  their  tone,  they  be^  to  bcwst  and  to  bluster. 

Then  Wattawamat  advanced  with  a  stnde  in  front  of  the  other. 

And,  with  a  lofty  demeanor,  thus  vauntingly  spake  to  the  Captain : 

"  Now  Wattawamat  can  see,  by  the  fiery  eyes  of  the  Captain, 

Angry  is  he  in  his  heart ;  but  the  heart  of  the  brave  Wattawamat 

Is  not  afraid  at  the  sight.     He  was  not  bom  of  a  woman, 

But  on  a  mountain,  at  night,  from  an  oak-tree  riven  by  lightning, 

Forth  he  sprang  at  a  bound,  with  all  his  weapons  about  hiro. 

Shouting,  '  Who  is  there  here  to  fight  with  the  brave  Wattawamat  f '  '* 

Then  he  unsheathed  his  knife,  and,  whetting  the  blade  on  his  left  hand. 

Held  it  aloft  and  displayed  a  woman's  fietce  on  the  handle, 

Saying,  with  bitter  expression  and  look  of  sinister  meaning : 

"  1  have  another  at  home,  with  the  face  of  a  man  on  the  handle ; 

By  and  by  they  shall  marry  ;  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  children  ! " 


Then  stood  Pecksuot  forth,  self -vaunting,  insulting  Miles  Standish  *. 
While  with  his  fingers  he  patted  the  knife  that  huns  at  his  bosom, 
Drawing  it  half  from  its  sheath,  and  plunging  it  back,  as  he  muttered, 
*'  By  and  by  it  shall  see ;  it  shaU  eat ;  ah,  ha  I  but  shall  speak  not ! 
This  is  the  mighty  Captain  the  white  men  have  sent  to  destroy  us  ! 
He  is  a  little  man ;  let  him  go  and  work  with  the  women  1 " 

Meanwhile  Standish  had  noted  the  faces  and  figures  of  Indians 
Pesping  and  creeping  about  from  bush  to  tree  in  the  forest, 
Feigning  to  look  for  game,  with  arrows  set  on  their  bow-strings, 
Drawine  about  him  still  closer  and  closer  the  net  of  their  ambush. 
But  undaunted  he  stood,  and  dissembled  and  treated  them  smoothly  ; 
So  the  old  chronicles  say,  that  were  writ  in  the  days  of  the  fathers. 
But  when  he  heard  their  defiance,  the  boast,  the  taunt,  and  the  insult. 
All  the  hot  blood  of  his  race,  of  Sir  Hugh  and  of  Thurston  de  Standish, 
Boiled  and  beat  in  his  heart,  and  swell^  in  the  veins  of  his  temples. 
H^long  he  leaped  on  the  boaster,  and,  snatching  his  knife  from  its  scabbaid* 
Plunged  it  into  nis  heart,  and,  reeling  backward,  the  savage 
Fell  with  his  face  to  the  sky,  and  a  fiendlike  fierceness  upon  it. 
Straight  there  arose  from  the  forest  the  awful  sound  of  the  war-whoop^ 
And,  like  a  flurry  of  snow  on  the  whistling  wind  of  December, 
Swift  and  sudden  and  keen  came  a  flight  of  feathery  arrowa 
Then  came  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  out  of  the  cloud  came  the  lightning, 
Out  of  the  lightning  thunder ;  and  death  unseen  ran  before  it 
Frightened  the  savages  fled  for  shelter  in  swamp  and  in  thicket, 
Hotly  pursued  and  beset :  but  their  sachem,  the  brave  Wattawamat^ 
Fled  not ;  he  was  dead.     Unswerving  and  swift  had  a  bullet 
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Passed  throng  Ids  brain,  and  he  fell  with  both  hands  clatching  the  greenswirdr 
Seeming  in  death  to  hold  back  from  his  foe  the  land  of  his  fathers. 

There  on  the  flowers  of  the  meadow  the  warriors  lay,  and  above  them. 
Silent,  with  folded  arms,  stood  Hobomok,  friend  of  the  white  man. 
Smiling  at  length  he  exclaimed  to  the  stalwart  Captain  of  Plymouth  : 
'*  Pecksuot  brag^d  very  load,  of  his  courage,  his  strength,  and  his  stature,  — * 
Mocked  the  great  Captain,  and  called  him  a  little  man  ;  but  I  see  now 
Big  enon^  have  you  been  to  lay  him  speechless  before  you  !  '^ 

Thus  the  first  battle  was  fought  and  won  by  the  stalwart  Miles  Standish 
WTien  the  tidings  thereof  were  brou^t  to  the  village  of  Plymouth, 
And  as  a  tropfty  of  war  the  head  of  the  brave  Wattawamat 
Scowled  from  the  roof  of  the  fort,  which  at  once  was  a  church  and  a  fortress, 
All  who  beheld  it  rejoiced,  and  praised  the  Lord,  and  took  courage. 
Only  Priscilla  averted  her  face  from  this  spectre  of  terror. 
Thanking  God  in  her  heart  that  she  had  not  married  Miles  Standish ; 
Shrinking  fearing  almost,  lest,  coming  home  from  his  battles. 
He  should  lay  claim  to  her  hand,  as  the  prize  and  reward  of  his  yilor 

VIII. 

THB  SPINNINO-WHEBL. 

MoHTH  after  month  passed  away,  and  in  Autumn  the  ships  of  tne  merchantn 

Came  with  kindred  and  friends,  with  cattle  and  com  for  the  Pilgrims. 

All  in  the  villapfe  was  peace  ;  the  men  were  intent  on  their  labors, 

Busy  with  hewing  and  building,  with  garden-plot  and  with  merestead. 

Busy  with  breaking  the  glebe,  and  mowing  the  grass  in  the  meadows. 

Searching  the  sea  for  its  fish,  and  hunting  the  deer  in  the  forest. 

All  in  the  village  was  peace  ;  but  at  times  the  rumor  of  warfare 

Filled  the  air  with  alarm,  and  the  apprehension  of  danger. 

Bravely  the  stalwart  Standish  was  scouring  the  land  with  his  forces, 

Waxing  valiant  in  fight  and  defeating  the  alien  armies, 

Till  his  name  had  b^me  a  sound  of  fear  to  the  nations. 

Anger  was  still  in  his  heart,  but  at  times  the  remorse  and  contrition 

Which  in  all  nobk  natures  succeed  the  passionate  outbreak. 

Came  like  a  rising  tide,  that  encounters  the  rush  of  a  river. 

Staying  its  current  awhile,  but  making  it  bitter  and  brackish. 

Meanwhile  Alden  at  home  had  built  him  a  new  habitation, 
Solid,  substantial,  of  timber  rough-hewn  from  the  firs  of  the  forest 
Wooden-barred  was  the  door,  and  the  roof  was  covered  with  rushes ; 
Latticed  the  windows  were,  and  the  window-panes  were  of  paper. 
Oiled  to  admit  the  light,  while  wind  and  rain  were  excluded. 
There  too  he  dug  a  well,  and  around  it  planted  an  orchard  : 
Still  may  be  seen  to  this  day  some  trace  of  the  well  and  the  orchard. 
Close  to  the  house  was  the  stall,  where,  safe  and  secure  from  annoyanoe^ 
Baghom,  the  snow-white  bull,  that  had  fallen  to  Alden*s  allotment 
In  the  division  of  cattle,  might  ruminate  in  the  night-time 
Over  the  pastures  he  cropped,  made  fragrant  by  sweet  pennyroyal. 

Oft  when  his  labor  was  finished,  with  eager  feet  would  the  dreamer 
Follow  the  pathway  that  ran  through  the  woods  to  the  house  of  Prisdila, 
Led  by  illusions  romantic  and  subtile  deceptions  of  fancy. 
Pleasure  disguised  as  duty,  and  love  in  the  semblance  of  friendship. 
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Ever  of  her  lie  thonght,  when  he  fashioned  the  walls  of  his  dwelling ; 

Eyer  of  her  he  thought,  when  he  delved  in  the  soil  of  his  ffarden ; 

Ever  of  her  he  thought,  when  he  read  in  his  Bible  on  Sanday 

PraiBe  <^  the  virtuous  woman,  as  she  is  described  in  the  Proverba,  — 

How  the  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her  always^ 

How  all  the  days  of  her  lifie  she  will  do  him  good,  and  not  evd. 

How  she  seeketh  the  wool  and  the  flax  and  worketh  with  gladness, 

How  she  layeth  her  hand  to  the  spindle  and  holdeth  the  cUstaff, 

How  she  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  herself  or  her  household. 

Knowing  her  household  are  clothed  with  the  scarlet  cloth  of  het  weaving  I 

So  as  she  sat  at  her  wheel  one  afternoon  in  the  Autumn, 
AJden,  who  opposite  sat,  and  was  watching  her  dexterous  fingers,  * 
As  if  the  thr<^  she  was  spinning  were  that  of  his  life  and  his  fortune^ 
After  a  pause  in  their  talk,  thus  spake  to  the  sound  of  the  spindle. 
"Truly,  Priscilla,"  he  said,  "when  I  see  yon  spinning  and  spinning, 
Never  idle  a  moment,  but  thrifty  and  thoughtful  of  ouiers. 
Suddenly  you  are  transformed,  are  visibly  oianged  in  a  moment ; 
You  are  no  longer  Priscilla,  but  Bertha  the  Beautiful  Spinner.'* 
Here  the  light  Toot  on  the  treadle  grew  swifter  and  swifter ;  the  spindle 
Uttered  an  angry  snarl,  and  the  thread  snapped  short  in  her  fingers ; 
While  the  impetuous  speaker,  not  heeding  the  mischief,  continued  : 
"Ton  are  the  beautiful  Bertha,  the  spinner,  the  queen  of  Helvetia ; 
She  whose  story  I  read  at  a  stall  in  the  streets  of  Southampton, 
Who,  as  she  rode  on  her  palfrev,  o*er  valley  and  meadow  and  mountain. 
Ever  was  spinning  her  thread  from  a  distan  fixed  to  her  saddle. 
She  was  so  thrifty  and  good,  that  her  name  passed  into  a  proverb. 
So  shall  it  be  witn  your  own,  when  the  spinning-wheel  shall  no  longer 
Hum  in  the  house  of  the  farmer,  and  fill  its  chambers  with  music. 
Then  shall  the  mothers,  reproving,  relate  how  it  was  in  their  childhood, 
Praising  the  good  old  times,  and  the  days  of  Priscilla  the  spinner  1 " 
Straight  uprose  from  her  wheel  the  beautiful  Puritan  maiden, 
Plea^  with  the  praise  of  her  thrift  from  him  whose  praise  was  the  sweetest. 
Drew  from  the  reel  on  the  table  a  snowy  skein  of  her  spinning. 
Thus  making  answer,  meanwhile,  to  the  flattering  phrases  of  ^den  : 
*'  Come,  you  must  not  be  idle ;  if  I  am  a  pattern  for  housewives. 
Show  yourself  equally  worthy  of  being  the  model  of  husbands. 
Hold  this  skein  on  your  hands,  while  1  wind  Jt,  ready  for  knitting ; 
Then  who  knows  but  hereafter,  when  fashions  have  changed  and  the  manners 
Fathers  may  talk  to  their  sons  of  the  eood  old  times  of  John  Alden  I " 
Thus,  with  a  jest  and  a  laugh,  the  skem  on  his  hands  she  adjusted. 
He  sitting  awkwardly  there,  with  his  arms  extended  before  him. 
She  standing  f^racefiil,  erect,  and  winding  the  thread  from  his  fingen:. 
Sometimes  chiding  a  little  hi?  clumsy  manner  of  holding. 
Sometimes  touching  his  hands,  as  she  disentangled  expertly 
Twist  or  knot  in  the  yam,  unawares —  for  how  could  she  help  it  ? — 
Sending  electrical  thrills  througk  ev^ry  nerve  in  his  body. 

Lo  t  in  the  midst  of  this  scene,  a  brp-atr.less  messenger  entered. 
Bringing  in  hurry  and  heat  the  terrible  news  from  the  village. 
Yes ;  Miles  Standish  was  dead  !  —  an  Indian  hsd  brought  tliem  the  tidings,  — 
Slain  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  shot  down  in  the  fi'ont  of  the  battle^ 
Into  an  ambush  beguiled,  cut  off  with  the  whole  of  his  forces ; 
All  the  town  would  be  burned,  and  all  the  people  be  m;?rdcred  1 
Such  were  the  tidings  of  evil  tiiat  burst  on  the  hearts  of  the  hearers. 
Silent  and  statue-like  stood  Priscilla,  her  face  looking  backward 
BtiU  at  the  (ace  of  the  speaker,  her  arms  uplifted  in  horror ; 
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Bat  John  Alden,  upstiutin^,  as  if  the  harb  of  the  arrow 
Piercing  the  heart  of  his  fnend  had  stmck  his  own,  and  had  sundered 
Onoe  and  forever  the  bonds  that  held  him  bound  as  a  captive. 
Wild  with  excess  of  sensation,  the  awfnl  delight  of  his  freedom, 
Mingled  with  pain  and  regret,  unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing. 
Clasped,  ahnost  with  a  groan,  the  motionless  form  of  Priscilla, 
Pressing  her  close  to  his  heart,  as  forever  his  own,  and  exclaiming : 
"Those  whom  the  Lord  hath  united,  let  no  man  put  them  asunder  !  *' 

Even  as  rivulets  twain,  from  distant  and  separate  sources. 
Seeing  each  other  afar,  as  they  leap  from  the  rocks,  and  pursuing 
Each  one  its  devious  path,  but  drawing  nearer  and  nearer, 
Rush  togetlier  at  last,  at  their  trysting-place  in  the  forest ; 
So  these  lives  that  had  run  thus  far  in  separate  channels. 
Coming  in  sight  of  each  other,  then  swerving  and  flowing  asunder. 
Parted  l^  barriers  strong,  but  drawin^f  nearer  and  nearer. 
Rushed  together  at  last,  and  one  was  Tost  in  the  other. 

IX. 

THE  WEDDINO-DAY. 

FoETH  from  the  curtain  of  clouds,  from  the  tent  of  purple  and  scarlet, 
Issued  the  son,  the  great  High- Priest,  in  his  garments  re^lendent, 
Holiness  unto  the  Lord,  in  letters  of  light,  on  his  forehead. 
Round  the  hem  of  his  robe  the  eolden  bells  and  pomegranates. 
Blessing  the  world  he  came,  and  the  bars  of  vapor  beneath  him 
QleameS  like  a  grate  of  brass,  and  the  sea  at  his  feet  was  a  laver  ! 

This  was  the  wedding  mom  of  Priscilla  the  Puritan  maiden. 
Friends  were  assembled  together ;  the  Elder  and  Magistrate  also 
Graced  the  scene  with  their  presence,  and  stood  like  the  I^aw  and  the  Gospel^ 
One  with  the  sanction  of  earth  and  one  with  the  blessing  of  heaven. 
Simple  and  brief  was  the  wedding,  as  that  of  Ruth  and  of  Boaz. 
Softly  the  youth  and  the  maiden  repeated  the  words  of  betrothfd, 
Taking  eacn  other  for  husband  and  wife  in  the  Magistrate's  presence. 
After  the  Puritan  way,  and  the  laudable  custom  of  Holland. 
Fervently  then,  and  devoutly,  the  excellent  Elder  of  Plymouth 
Prayed  for  the  hearth  and  the  home,  that  were  founded  that  day  in  affection. 
Speaking  of  life  and  of  death,  and  imploring  Divine  benedictions. 

Lo  !  when  the  service  was  ended,  a  form  appeared  on  the  threshold. 
Clad  in  armor  of  steel,  a  sombre  and  sorrowful  figure  ! 
Why  does  the  bridegroom  start  and  stare  at  the  stranffe  apparition  ? 
Why  does  the  bride  turn  pale,  and  hide  her  face  on  his  shoulder  ? 
Is  it  a  phantom  of  air,  —  a  bodiless,  spectral  illusion  ? 
Is  it  a  ghost  from  the  grave,  that  has  come  to  forbid  the  betrothal? 
Long  had  it  stood  there  unseen,  a  guest  uninvited,  unwelcomed  ; 
Over  its  clouded  eyes  there  had  passed  at  times  an  expression 
Softening  the  gloom  and  revealing  the  warm  heart  hiaden  beneath  them. 
As  when  across  the  sky  the  driving  rack  of  the  rain-cloud 
Grows  for  a  moment  tnin,  and  betrays  the  sun  by  its  brightness. 
Once  it  had  lifted  its  hand,  and  moved  its  lips,  but  was  silent. 
As  if  an  iron  will  had  mastered  the  fleeting  intention. 
But  when  were  ended  the  troth  and  the  prayer  and  the  last  benediction. 
Into  the  room  it  strode,  and  the  people  beheld  with  amazement 
Bodily  there  in  his  armor  Miles  Standish,  the  Captain  of  Plymouth  ! 
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GraspiDg  the  bridegroom's  hand,  he  said  with  emotion,  "  Fonpve  me  t 
I  have  been  angiy  and  hurt,  —  too  long  have  I  cherished  the  feeling  ; 
I  have  been  cruel  and  hard,  but  now,  thank  God  !  it  is  ended. 
Mine  is  the  same  hot  blood  that  lea{)ed  in  the  veins  of  Hugh  Standish, 
Sensitive,  swift  to  resent,  but  as  swift  in  atoning  for  error. 
Never  so  much  as  now  was  Miles  Standish  the  mend  of  John  Alden." 
Thereupon  answered  the  bridegroom  :  **  Let  all  be  foi^otten  between  us,  — 
All  save  the  dear,  old  friendship,  and  that  shall  grow  older  and  dearer  !  " 
Then  the  Captain  advanced,  and^  bowing,  saluted  Priscilla, 
Gravel]r,  and  after  the  manner  of  old-fasnioned  gentry  in  England, 
Something  of  camp  and  of  court,  of  town  and  of  country,  commingled. 
Wishing  her  joy  of  her  wedding,  and  loudly  lauding  her  husband. 
Then  he  said  with  a  smile  :  ''  1  should  have  remembered  the  adage,  — 
If  you  would  be  well  served,  you  must  serve  yourself ;  and  moreover, 
No  man  can  gather  cherries  in  Kent  at  the  season  of  Christmas  !  ** 

Great  was  the  people's  amazement,  and  greater  yet  their  rejoicing, 
Thus  to  behold  once  more  the  sunburnt  face  of  their  Captain, 
Whom  they  had  mourned  as  dead  ;  and  they  gathei^ed  and  crowded  about  him. 
Eager  to  see  him  and  hear  him,  foi^etful  of  bride  and  of  bridegroom, 
Questioning,  answering,  laughing,  and  each  interrupting  the  other, 
Till  the  good  Captain  declared,  being  quite  overpowered  and  bewildered, 
He  had  rather  by  far  break  into  an  Indian  encampment. 
Than  come  again  to  a  wedding  to  which  he  had  not  been  invited. 

Meanwhile  the  bridegroom  went  forth  and  stood  with  the  bride  at  the  doorway, 
Breathing  the  perfumed  air  of  that  warm  and  beautiful  morning. 
Touched  with  autumnal  tints,  but  lonely  and  sad  in  the  sunshine, 
Lay  extended  before  them  the  land  of  toil  and  privation  ; 
There  were  the  graves  of  the  dead,  and  the  barren  waste  of  the  sea-shore, 
There  the  familiar  fields,  the  groves  of  pine,  and  the  meadows ; 
But  to  their  eyes  transfigured,  it  seemed  as  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
Filled  with  the  presence  of  God,  whose  voice  was  the  sound  of  the  ocean. 

Soon  was  their  vision  disturbed  by  the  noise  and  stir  of  departure, 
Friends  coming  forth  from  the  house,  and  impatient  of  longer  delaying, 
Each  with  his  plan  for  the  day,  and  the  work  that  was  left  uncompleted. 
Then  from  a  stall  near  at  hand,  amid  exclamations  of  wonder, 
Alden  the  thoughtful,  the  careful,  so  happy,  so  proud  of  Priscilla, 
Brought  out  his  snow-white  bull,  obeying  the  hand  of  its  master. 
Led  by  a  cord  that  was  tied  to  an  iron  ring  in  its  nostrils. 
Covered  with  crimson  cloth,  and  a  cushion  placed  for  a  saddle. 
She  should  not  walk,  he  said,  through  the  aust  and  heat  of  the  noonday  ; 
"Nay,  she  should  ride  like  a  queen,  not  plod  along  like  a  peasant. 
Somewhat  alarmed  at  first,  but  reassured  by  the  others, 
Placing  her  hand  on  the  cushion,  her  foot  in  the  hand  of  her  husband, 
Gayly,  with  joyous  laugh,  Priscilla  mounted  her  palfrey. 
**  Nothing  is  wanting  now,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  "  but  the  distaff ; 
Then  you  would  be  in  tnith  my  queen,  my  beautiful  Bertha  !  " 

Onward  the  bridal  procession  now  moved  to  their  new  habitation, 
Happy  husband  and  wife,  and  friends  conversing  together. 
Pleasantly  murmured  the  brook,  as  they  crossed  the  ford  in  the  forest. 
Pleased  with  the  image  that  passed,  like  a  dream  of  love  through  its  bosom. 
Tremulous,  floating  in  air,  o'er  the  depths  of  the  azure  abysses. 
Down  through  the  golden  leaves  the  sun  was  pouring  his  splendors. 
Gleaming  on  purple  grapes,  that,  from  branches  above  them  suspended. 
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Mioffled  their  odorous  breath  with  the  balm  of  the  pine  and  the  fir-tree, 

WUd  and  sweet  as  the  clusters  that  ^w  in  the  yalley  of  £shooL 

Like  a  picture  it  seemed  of  the  primitive,  pastoral  aees, 

Fr^  with  the  youth  of  the  world,  and  recalling  Rebeoca  and  Isaac, 

Old  and  yet  ever  new,  and  simple  and  beautiful  always. 

Love  immortal  and  young  in  the  endless  succession  of  lovers. 

So  through  the  Plymouth  woods  passed  onward  the  bridal  procession. 


BIRDS   OF   PASSAGE. 

.  .  come  i  gm  ma  cantando  lor  bd, 
Facendo  In  aer  di  td  langa  riga. 

Dantb. 


PROMETHEUS, 

OR  THE  poet's  FORBTHOUOHT. 

Of  Prometheus,  how  undaunted 
On  Olympus'  shining  bastions 
His  audacious  foot  he  planted. 
Myths  are  told  and  songs  are  chanted, 
Full  of  promptings  and  suggestions. 

Beautiful  is  the  tradition 

Of  that  flight  through  heavenly  portals. 
The  old  classic  superstition 
Of  the  theft  and  tne  transmission 

Of  the  fire  of  the  Immortals  ! 

First  the  deed  of  noble  daring, 

Bom  of  heavenward  aspiration. 

Then  the  fire  with  mortab  sharing, 

Then  the  vulture,  —  the  despairing 

C17  of  pain  on  crags  Caucasian. 

All  is  but  a  symbol  painted 

Of  the  Poet,  Propnet,  Seer ; 
Only  those  are  crowned  and  sainted 
Who  with  grief  have  been  acquainted, 

Making  nations  nobler,  freer. 

lu  their  feverish  exultations. 

In  their  triumph  and  their  yearning. 
In  their  passionate  pulsations, 
in  their  words  among  the  nations, 

The  Promethean  fire  is  burning. 

Shall  it,  then,  be  unavailing, 
All  this  toil  for  human  culture  ? 

Through  the  cloud-rack,  dark  and  trail- 
ing 

Must  they  see  above  them  sailing 
0*er  li/e's  barren  crags  the  vulture  ? 


Such  a  fate  as  this  was  Dante*s, 

By  defeat  and  exile  maddened  1 
Thus  were  Milton  and  Cervantes, 
Nature's  priests  and  Corybantes, 
By  affliction  touched  and  saddened. 

But  the  glories  so  transcendent 

That  around  their  memories  cluster. 
And,  on  all  their  steps  attendant, 
Make  their  darkened  lives  resplendent 
With  such  gleams  of  inward  lustre ! 

All  the  melodies  mysterious. 

Through  the  dreary  darkness  chanted  ; 
Thoughts  in  attitudes  imoerious. 
Voices  soft,  and  deep,  and  serious, 

Words   that    whispered,  songs    thai 
haunted ! 

All  the  soul  in  rapt  suspension, 
All  the  (quivering,  palpitating 

Chords  of  life  in  utmost  tension, 

With  the  fervor  of  invention. 
With  the  rapture  of  creating  I 

Ah,  Prometheus  !  heaven-scaling  I 

In  such  hours  of  exultation 
Even  the  faintest  heart,  unquailing 
Might  behold  the  vulture  sailing 

Round  the  cloudy  crags  Caucasian  I 

Though  to  all  there  is  not  given 

Strength  for  such  sublime  endeavor, 
Thus  to  scale  the  walls  of  heaven. 
And  to  leaven  with  fiery  leaven 
All  the  hearts  of  men  forever  ; 

Tet  all  bards,  whose  hearts  unblighted 
Honor  and  believe  the  presage. 
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Hold  aloft  their  torches  lighted, 
Olaaming  through  the  realms  benighted. 
As  they  onwm  bear  the  message  ! 


THE    LADDER    OF    ST.    AUGUS- 
TINE- 

Saint  Augustine  !  well  hast  thou  said, 
That  of  our  vices  we  can  frame 

A  ladder,  if  we  will  but  tread 
Beneath  our  feet  each  deed  of  shame  ! 

All  common  things,  each  day's  events, 
That  with  the  hour  begin  and  end, 

Our  pleasures  and  our  discontents, 
Are  rounds  by  which  we  may  ascend. 

The  low  desire,  the  base  design. 
That  makes  another's  virtues  less ; 

The  revel  of  the  ruddy  wine. 
And  all  occasions  of  excess ; 

The  longing  for  i^oble  things ; 

The  smfe  for  tnumph  more  than  truth ; 
The  hardening  of  the  heart,  that  brings 

Irreverence  for  the  dreams  of  youth  ; 

All  thoughts  of  ill ;  all  evil  deeds. 
That  have  their  root  in  thoughts  of  ill ; 

Whatever  hinders  or  impedes 
The  action  of  the  nobler  will ;  — 

All  these  must  first  be  trampled  down 
Beneath  our  feet,  if  we  would  gain 

In  the  bright  fields  of  fair  renown 
The  right  of  eminent  domain. 

We  have  not  wings,  we  cannot  soar ; 

But  we  have  feet  to  scale  and  climb 
By  slow  degrees,  by  more  and  more, 

The  cloudy  summits  of  our  time. 

I 
The  mighty  pyramids  of  stone  j 

That  wedge-like  cleave  the  desert  airs, 
When  nearer  seen,  and  better  known, 
Are  but  gigantic  flights  of  stairs. 

The  distant  mountains,  that  uprear 
Their  solid  bastions  to  the  skies. 

Are  crossed  hj  pathways,  that  appear 
As  we  to  higher  levels  rise. 


Standing  on  what  too  long  we  bore 
With  shoulders  bent  and  do^vucast 
eyes. 

We  may  discern  —  unseen  before  - 
A  path  to  higher  destinies. 

Nor  deem  the  irrerocable  Past, 
As  whoUy  wasted,  wholly  vain, 

If,  rising  on  4ts  wrecks,  at  last 
To  something  nobler  we  attain. 


THE  PHANTOM  SHIP 

In  Mather's  Magnalia  Christi, 

Of  the  old  colonial  time. 
May  be  found  in  prose  the  l^iid 

That  is  here  set  down  in  rhyme. 

A  ship  sailed  from  New  Haven^ 
And  the  keen  and  frosty  airs, 

That  filled  her  sails  at  parting, 
Were  heavj*  with  good  meirs  prayers. 

"OLord!  ifitbethy  nleasure"  — 
Thus  prayed  the  old  divine  — 

"  To  bury  our  friends  in  the  ocean, 
Take  them,  for  they  are  thine  I 


*» 


But  Master  Lamberton  muttered. 
And  under  his  breath  said  he, 

** This  ship  is  so  crank  and  walty 
I  fear  our  grave  she  will  be  ! " 

And  the  ships  that  came  from  England, 
When  the  winter  months  were  gone, 

Brought  no  tidinss  of  this  vessel 
Nor  of  Master  Lamberton. 

This  put  the  people  to  praying 

That  the  Lord  would  let  them  hear 

What  in  his  greater  wisdom 
He  had  done  with  friends  so  dear. 

And  at    last   their  prayers   were   an* 
swered :  — 

It  was  in  the  mouth  of  June, 
An  hour  before  the  sunset 

Of  a  windy  afternoon, 


The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  When,  steadily  steering  landward, 

kept  A  ship  was  seen  below, 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight,  And  they  knew  it  was  Lamberton^  Mas- 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept,  ter. 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night.  Who  sailed  so  long  ago. 


THE  WARDEN   OF   THE  CINQUE  PORTS. 
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On  she  came,  with  a  clond  of  canyas, 
Biffht  against  the  wind  that  blew, 

Until  the  eye  could  distinguish 
The  faces  of  the  crew. 

Then  fell  her  straining  topmasts, 
Hanging  tangled  in  the  shrouds, 

And  her  sails  were  loosened  and  lifted, 
And  blown  away  like  clouds. 


And  the  masts,  with  all  their  rigging, 

Fell  slowly,  one  by  one. 
And  the  hulk  dilated  and  vanished, 

As  a  sea-mist  in  the  sun  ! 


And  the  people  who  saw  this  manrel 

Each  said  unto  his  friend, 
That  this  was  the  mould  of  their  vessel. 

And  thus  her  tragic  end. 

And  the  pastor  of  the  village 
Gave  thanks  to  God  in  prayer. 

That,  to  quiet  their  troubled  spiritr. 
He  had  sent  this  Ship  of  Air. 


THE   WARDEN  OF    THE  CINQUE 

PORTS. 

A  MI8T  was  driving  down  the  British 
Channel, 
The  day  was  just  begun. 
And  through  the  window-panes,  on  floor 
and  panel, 
Streamed  the  red  autumn  sun. 

It  glanced  on  flowing  flag  and  rippling 
pennon, 
And  the  white  sails  of  ships ; 
And,  from  the  frowning  rampart,   the 
black  cannon 
Hailed  it  with  feverish  lips. 

Sandwich  and  Romney,  Hastings,  Hithe, 
and  Dover 
Were  all  alert  that  day, 
To  see  the  French  war-steamers  speeding 
over. 
When  the  fog  cleared  away. 

Sullen  and  silent,   and  like  couchant 
lions. 
Their  cannon,  through  the  niglit, 


Holding  their  breath,  had  watched,  in 
grim  defiance. 
The  sea-coast  opposite. 

And  now  they  roared  at  drum-beat  from 
their  stations 
On  every  citadel ; 
Each  answering  each,  with  morning  salu- 
tations. 
That  all  was  well. 

And  down  the  coast,  all  taking  up  the 
burden. 
Replied  the  distant  forts. 
As  if  to  summon  from  his  sleep  the 
Warden 
And  Lord  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

Him  shall  no  sunshine  from  the  fields  of 
azure. 
No  drum-beat  from  the  wall. 
No  morning  gun  from  the  black  fort's 
embrasure. 
Awaken  with  its  call ! 

No  w  ore,  surveying  with  an  eye  impar- 
tial 
The  long  line  of  the  coast. 
Shall  the  gaunt  figure  of  the  old  Field 
Marshal 
Be  seen  upon  his  post ! 

For  in  the  night,  unseen,  a  single  war- 
rior. 
In  sombre  harness  mailed. 
Dreaded  of  man,  and  sumamed  the  De- 
stroyer, 
The  rampart  wall  had  scaled. 

He  passed    into    the  chamber  of   the 
sleeper, 
Th^  dark  and  silent  room. 
And  as  he  entered,  darker  grew,  and 
deeper. 
The  silence  and  the  gloom. 

He  did  not  pause  to  parley  or  dissemble 
But  smote  the  warden  hoar ; 

Ah  !  what  a  blow  !  that  made  all  Eng- 
land tremble 
And  groan  from  shore  to  shore. 

Meanwhile,  without,  the  surly  cannon 
waited. 

The  sun  rose  bright  overhead  ; 
Nothing  in  Nature's  aspect  intimatinl 

That  a  great  man  was  dead. 
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HAITNTED   HOUSES. 

All  houses  wherein  men  have  lived  and 
died 
Are  haunted  houses.    Through   the 
open  doors 
The  harmless  phantoms  on  their  errands 
glide, 
With  feet  that  make  no  sound  upon 
the  floors. 

VTe  meet  them  at  the  doorway,  on  the 
stair, 
Along  the  passages  they  come  and  go, 
Impalpable  impressions  on  the  air, 
A  sense  of  something  moving  to  and 
fro. 

There  are  more  guests  at  table,  than  the 
hosts 
Invited ;  the  illuminated  hall 
Is    tluronged    with    quiet,     inoffensive 
ffhosts. 
As  suent  as  the  pictures  on  the  wall. 

The  stranger  at  my  fireside  cannot  see 
The  forms  I  see,  nor  hear  the  sounds 
I  hear ; 
He  but  perceives  what  is ;  while  unto 
me 
All  that  has  been  is  visible  and  clear. 

We  have  no  title-deeds   to  house  or 
lands; 
Owners  and  occupants  of  earlier  date8 
From   craves   foi^otten    stretch    their 
dustjr  hands, 
And  hold  in  mortmain  still  their  old 
estates. 

The  spirit-world  around  this  world  of 
sense  ^ 

Floats  like  an  atmosphere,  and  every- 
\  where 

Wafts  through  these  earthly  mists  and 
vapors  dense 
A  vital  breach  of  more  ethereal  air. 

Our  little  lives  are  kept  in  equipoise 
By  opposite  attractions  and  desires  ; 

The  struggle  of  the  instinct  that  enjoys, 
And  the  more  noble  instinct  that  as- 
pires. 

These  perturbations,  this  perpetual  jar 
Of  earthly  wants  and  aspirations  lugh. 


Come  from  the  influence  of  an  unseen 
star, 
An  undiscovered  planet  in  our  sky. 

And  as  the  moon  from  some  dark  gate 
of  cloud 
Throws  o'er  the  sea  a  floating  bridge 
of  light. 
Across  whose  trembling  planks  our  fan- 
cies crowd 
Into  the  realm  of  mystery  and  night,— 

So  from  the  world  of  spirits  there  de- 
scends 
A  brid^  of  light,  connecting  it  with 
this, 
0*er  whose  unsteady  floor,  that  sways 
and  bends, 
Wander  our  thoughts  above  the  dark 
abyss. 


IN  THE  CHURCHYARD   AT  CAM- 
BRIDGE. 

In  the  village  churchyard  she  lies, 
Dust  is  in  her  beautinil  eyes. 

No  more  she  breathes,  nor  feels,  noi 
stirs ; 
At  her  feet  and  at  her  head 
Lies  a  slave  to  attend  the  dead. 

But  their  dust  is  white  as  hers. 


Was  she  a  lady  of  high  degree, 
So  much  in  love  with  the  vanity 

And  foolish  pomp  of  this  world  of 
ours  ? 
Or  was  it  Christian  charity. 
And  lowliness  and  humility. 

The  richest  and  rarest  of  all  dowers  ? 


Who  shall  tell  us  ?     No  one  speaks  ; 
No  color  shoots  into  those  cheeks, 

Either  of  anger  or  of  pride, 
At  the  rude  question  we  have  asked  ; 
Nor  will  the  mystery  be  unmasked 

By  those  who  are  sleeping  at  her  side. 

Hereafter  ? —  And  do  you  think  to  look 
On  the  terrible  pages  of  that  Book 

To  find  her  failings,  faults,  and  errors { 
Ah,  you  will  then  have  other  cares. 
In  your  own  shortcomings  and  despairs, 

In  your  own  secret  sins  and  terrors  t 


THS  TWO  ANGELS. 
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THE  £KP£BOR*S  BIRD'S-KEST. 

Ongb  the  Emperor  Charlesof  Spain, 

With  his  swarthy,  grave  commandero, 
I  foiget  in  what  campaign, 
Long  besieced,  in  mud  and  rain, 
Some  (Jd  frontier  town  of  Flanders. 

Up  and  down  the  dreary  camp, 

In  great  boots  of  Spanish  leather, 
StridiiLg  with  a  measured  tramp, 
These  Hidalgos,  dull  and  damp, 
Coned   the  Frenchmen,   cursed  the 
weather. 

Thus  as  to  and  fro  they  went, 

Oyer  upland  and  through  hollow, 
Oiving  their  impatience  vent. 
Perched  upon  the  Emperor's  tent. 
In  her  nest,  they  spied  a  swallow. 

Yes,  it  was  a  swallow's  nest. 

Built  of  clay  and  hair  of  horses. 
Mane,  or  tail,  or  dragoon's  crest. 
Found  on  hed^-rows  east  and  west, 
After  skirmish  of  the  forces. 


Then  an  old  Hidalgo  said. 

As  he  twirled  his  gray  mustachio, 
"  Sure  this  swallow  overhead 
Thinks  the  Emperor's  tent  a  shed. 

And  the  Emperor  but  a  Macho  ! 


Then  the  anuy,  elsewhere  bent. 

Struck  its  tents  as  if  disbanding, 
Only  not  the  Emperor's  tent. 
For  he  ordered,  ere  he  went. 
Very  curtly,  "  Leave  it  standing  1 


*t 
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Hearing  his  imperial  name 

Coupled  with  those  words  of  malice. 
Half  in  anger,  half  in  shame, 
Forth  the  great  campaigner  came 

Slowly  m>m  his  canvas  palace. 

"  Let  no  hand  the  bird  molest," 
Said  he  solemnly,  "  nor  hurt  her ! " 

Adding  then,  by  way  of  jest, 

"  Golondrina  is  my  guedt, 
'T  is  the  wife  of  some  deserter  ! " 

Swift  as  bowstring  speeds  a  shaft. 
Through  the  camp  was  sprc&d  the  ru- 
mor. 
And  the  soldiers,  as  they  quaffed 
Flemish  beer  at  dinner,  laughed 
At  the  Emperor's  pleasant  humor. 

So  unharmed  and  unafraid 

Sat  the  swallow  still  and  brooded. 
Till  the  constant  cannonade 
Through  the  walls  a  breach  had  made 
•  And  the  siegv  was  thus  concluded. 


So  it  stood  there  all  alone. 

Loosely  flapping,  torn  and  tattered. 
Till  the  brood  was  fledged  and  flown, 
Siiudng  o'er  these  walls  of  stone 

Which  Uie  cannon-shot  had  shattered. 


THE  TWO  ANGELS. 

Two  angels,  one  of  Life  and  one  of 
Death, 
Passed  o'er  our  village  as  the  morning 
broke ; 
The  dawn  was  on  theirfaces,  and  beneath. 
The  sombre  houses  hearsed  with  plumes 
of  smoke. 

Their  attitude  and  aspect  were  the  same. 
Alike  their  features  and  their  robes  of 
•white ; 
But  one  was  crowned  with  amaranth,  as 
with  flame. 
And  one  with  asphodels,  like  flakes  of 
light. 

I  saw  them  pause  on  their  celestial  way ; 
Then  said  I,  wiUi  deep  fear  and  doubt 
oppressed, 
"  Beat  not  so  loud,  my  heart,  lest  thou 
betray 
The  place  where  thy  beloved  are  at 
rest!" 

And  he  who  wore  the  crown  of  asphodels. 

Descending,   at  my  door    b^^an    to 

knock. 

And  my  soul  sank  within  me,  as  in  wells 

The  waters  sink  before  an  earthquake's 

shock. 

I  recognized  the  nameless  agony, 
The  terror  and  the  tremor  and  the 
pain, 
That  oft  before  had  filled  or  haunted  me. 
And    now    returned   with    threefold 
strength  again. 

The  door  I  opened  to  my  heavenly  guest. 
And  listened,  for  I  thought  I  nearU 
God's  voice : 
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And,   knowing  whatsoe'er  he  sent  was 
best. 
Dared  neither  to  lament  nor  to  rejoice. 

Then  with  a  smile,  that  filled  the  house 
with  light, 
^  My  errand  is  not  Death,  but  Life," 
he  said ; 
And  ere  I  answered,  psssing  out  of  sight, 
On  his  celestial  embassy  lie  sped. 

T  was  at  thy  door,  0  friend  1  and  not  at 
mine, 
Theangel  with  the  amaranthine  wreath. 
Pausing,  descended,  and  with  yoice  di- 
vine. 
Whispered  a  word  that  had  a  sound 
uke  Death. 

Then  fell  upon  the  house  a  sudden  ^loom, 
A  shadow  on  those  features  fair  and 
thin; 
And  softly,  from  that  hushed  ^d  dark- 
ened room. 
Two  angels  issued,  where  but  one  went 
in. 

All  is  of  Ood  t    If  he  but  wave  his  hand. 

The  mists  collect,  the  rain  falls  thick 

and  loud. 

Till,  with  a  smile  of  light  on  sea  and  land, 

Lo  !  he  looks  back  from  the  departing 

cloud. 

Angels  of  Life  and  Death  alike  are  his  ; 
Without  his  leave  they  pass  no  thresh- 
old o*er ; 
Who,  then,  would  wish  or  dare,  believing 
this. 
Against  his  messengers  to  shut  the 
door? 


DAYLIGHT  AND  MOONLIGHT. 

In  broad  daylight,  and  at  noon, 
Yesterday  I  saw  the  moon 
Sailing  high,  but  faint  and  white. 
As  a  school-boy's  paper  kite. 

In  broad  daylight,  yesterday, 
I  read  a  Poet's  mystic  lay  ; 
And  it  seemed  to  me  at  most 
As  a  phantom,  or  a  ghost. 

But  at  length  the  feverish  day 
Like  a  passion  died  away. 


And  the  night,  serene  and  still. 
Fell  on  vilkge,  vale,  and  hilL 

Then  the  moon,  in  all  her  pride. 
Like  a  spirit  glorified, 
Filled  and  overflowed  the  night 
With  revelations  of  her  light. 

And  the  Ppet's  son^  again 
Passed  like  music 'Uirough  my  biain; 
Night  interpreted  to  me 
All  its  grace  and  mystery. 


THE  JEWISH  CEMETERY  AT 
NEWPORT. 

How  strange  it  seems  1    These  Hebrews 
in  their  graves. 
Close  by  the  street  of  this  £ur  seaport 
town. 
Silent  beside  the  never-silent  waves, 
At  rest  in  all  this  moving  up  and 
down ! 

The  trees  are  white  with  dust,  that  o'er 
their  sleep 
Wave    their    broad   curtains  in  the 
south-wind's  breath. 
While  underneath  these  leafy  tents  they 
keep 
The    long,    mysterious    Exodus    of 
Death. 

And  these  sepulchral  stones,  so  old  and 
brown. 
That  pave  with  level  flags  their  burial- 
Dlace, 
Seem  Ime  the  tablets  of  the  Law,  thrown 
down 
And  broken  by  Moses  at  the  moun- 
tain's base. 

The    very    names   recorded    here    are 
strange, 
Of  foreign  accent,   and  of  different 
climes ; 
Alvares  and  Rivera  interchange 
With    Abraham    and    Jacob    of  old 
times. 

"  Blessed    be    God !  for    be    created 
Death !  " 
The  mourners  said,  *'and    Death  is 
rest  and  peace"  ; 
Then  added,  in  the  certainty  of  faith, 
"And   giveth  Life    that    nevermoiv 
I  shall  cease." 
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Cioeed  are  the  portals  of  their  Syna- 
ffogae. 
No  Psalms  of  David  now  the  silence 
break. 
No  Rabbi  reads  the  ancient  Decalogue 
In  the  grand  dialect    the  Prophets^ 
spake. 

^ne  are   the   living,    but   the    dead 
remain, 
And  not  neglected  ;  for  a  hand  un- 
seen, 
Scatterin|;  its  bounty,   like  a  summer 
ram. 
Still  keeps  their   graves   and   their 
remembrance  green. 

How  came  they  here  ?    What  burst  of 
Christian  hate. 
What    persecution,    merciless     and 
blind. 
Drove  o'er  the  sea — that  desert  deso- 
late— 
These  Ishmaels  and  Hagars  of  man- 
kind? 

They  lived  in  narrow  streets  and  lanes 
obscure. 
Ghetto  and  Judenstrass,  in  mirk  and 
mire; 
Taught  in  the   school  of  patience   to 
endure 
The  life  of  anguish  and  the  death  of 
fire. 

All  their  lives  long,  with  the  unleavened 
bread 
And  bitter  herbs  of  exile  and  its  fears, 
The  wasting  famine  of  the  heart  they 
fed. 
And  slaked  its  thirst  with  marah  of 
their  tears. 

Anathema  maranatha  t  was  the  cry 
Thst  nng  from  town  to  town,  fi«m 
street  to  street ; 
At  every  gate  the  accursed  Mordecai 
Was  mocked  and  jeered,  and  spumed 
by  Christian  feet. 

Pride  and  humiliation  hand  in  hand 
Walked  with  them  through  the  world 
where'er  they  went ; 
Trampled  and  beaten  were  they  as  the 
sand. 
And  yet  unshaken  as  the  continent 


¥oP  in  the  background  figures  vague  and 
vast 
Of  patriarchs  apd  of  prophets    rose 
sublime. 
And  all  the  great  traditions  of  the  Past 
They  saw  reflected   in  the    coming 
time. 

And  thus  forever  with  reverted  look 
The  mystic  volume  of  the  world  they 
reaidt  # 

Spelling  it   backward,  like   a  Hebrf\^ 
book. 
Till  life  became  a  L^;end  of  the  Dead. 

But  ah !  what  once  has  been  shall  be  no 
more  t 
The  groaning  earth  in  travail  and  in 
pain 
Brings  forth  its  races,  but    does  not 
restom, 
/Lnd  the  dead  nations  neret  rise  again. 


OLIVER  BASSELIN. 

In  the  Valley  of  the  Vire 

Still  is  seen  an  ancient  mill, 

With  its  gables  auaint  and  queer, 

And  beneath  tne  window-sill, 

On  the  stone. 

These  words  alone : 

**  Oliver  Basselin  lived  here.** 

Far  above  it,  on  the  steep, 

Ruined  stands  the  old  ChAteau ; 
Nothine  but  the  doi\jon-keep 
Left  for  shelter  or  for  show. 
Its  vacant  eyes 
Stare  at  the  skies. 
Stare  at  the  valley  green  and  deep. 

Once  a  convent,  old  and  brown, 

Looked,  but  ah  !  it  looks  no  more. 
From  the  nei^boring  hillside  down 
On  the  rushing  and  the  roar 
Of  the  stream 
Whose  sunny  gleam 
Cheers  the  little  Norman  town. 

In  that  darksome  mill  of  stone, 
To  the  water's  dash  and  din, 
Careless,  humble,  and  unknown. 
Sang  the  poet  Basselin 
Songs  that  fill 
That  ancient  mill 
With  a  splendor  of  its  own. 
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Nenrer  feeling  oi  unreet  * 

Broke  the  pleasant  dream  he  dreamed ; 
Only  made  to  be  his  neet, 
All  the  loyely  vaUey  seemed ; 
No  desire 
Of  soaring  higher 
Stirred  or  fluttered  in  his  breast. 

True,  his  songs  were  not  divine ; 

Were  ^t  songs  of  that  high  art, 
Which,  as  win£  do  in  the  pine. 
Find  an  answer  in  each  heart ; 
But  title  mirth 
Of  this  green  earth 
Laughed  and  revelled  in  his  line. 

From  the  alehouse  and  the  inn. 

Opening  on  the  narrow  street. 
Came  the  loud,  convivial  din. 
Singing  and  applause  of  feet, 
The  laughing  lays 
That  in  those  days 
Sang  the  poet  Basselin. 

In  the  castle,  cased  in  steel, 

Knights,  who  fought  at  Agincourt, 
Watched  and  waite<^  spur  on  heel ; 
But  the  poet  sang  for  sport 
Songs  that  rang 
Another  dang. 
Songs  that  lowlier  hearts  could  feel. 

In  the  convent,  clad  in  gray, 

Sat  the  monks  in  lonely  cells, 
Paced  the  cloisters,  knelt  to  pray, 
And  the  poet  heard  their  bells  $ 
But  nis  rhymes 
Found  other  chimes, 
Nearer  to  the  earth  than  they. 

€k)ne  are  all  the  barons  bold. 

Gone  are  idl  the  knights  and  squires, 
Gone  the  abbot  stem  and  cold. 
And  the  brotherhood  of  friars ; 
Not  a  name 
Remains  to  fame. 
From  those  mouldering  days  of  old  ! 

But  the  poet's  memory  here 

Of  the  landscape  makes  a  part ; 
Like  the  river,  swift  and  clear, 
Flows  his  song  through  many  a  heart ; 
Haunting  still 
That  ancient  mill, 
In  the  Valley  of  the  Vire. 


VICTOR  GALBRAITH. 

Under  the  walls  of  Monterey 

At  daybreak  the  bugles  began  to  play, 

Victor  Galbraith ! 
In  the  mist  of  the  morning  damp  and 

gray* 
These  were  the  words  they  seemed  to  say  * 

"  Come  forth  to  thy  death, 

Victor  Galbraith !  '^ 

Forth  he  came,  with  a  martial  treed ; 
Firm  was  his  step,  erect  his  head ; 

Victor  Galbraith, 
He  who  so  well  the  bugle  played. 
Could  not  mistake  the  words  it  said : 

**  Come  forth  to  thy  death, 

Victor  Galbraith !  *^ 

He  looked  at  the  earth,  he  looked  at  the 

'  sky. 
He  looked  at  the  files  of  musketry, 

Victor  Galbraith ! 
And  he  said,  with  a  steady  voice  and  eye, 
**  Take  good  aim  ;  I  am  ready  to  die  ! " 

Thus  challenges  death 

Victor  Galbraith. 

Twelve  fiery  tongues  flashed  straight  and 

red, 
Six  leaden  balls  on  their  errand  sped ; 

Victor  Galbraith 
Falls  to  the  ground,  but  he  is  not  dead  ; 
His  name  was  not  stamped  on  those  balls 
of  lead. 
And  they  only  scath 
Victor  Galbraith. 

Three  balls  are  in  his  breast  and  brain. 
But  he  rises  out  of  the  dust  again, 

Victor  Galbraith ! 
The  water  he  drinks  has  a  bloody  stain  ; 
*'  0  kill  me,  and  put  me  out  of  my  pain  1 " 

In  his  agony  prayeth 

Victor  Galbraith. 

Forth  dart  once  more  those  tongues  of 

flame, 
And  the  bugler  has  died  a  death  of  shame^ 

Victor  Galbraith  ! 
His  soul  has  gone  back  to  whence  it  came, 
And  no  one  answers  to  the  name, 

When  the  Sergeant  saith, 

"Victor  Galbraith  I" 

Under  the  walls  of  Monterey 
By  night  a  bugle  is  heard  to  play, 
Victor  Galbraith  I 


MY  LOST  YOUTH. 
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Throng  the  mist  of  the  valley  damp  and 

The  sentinels  hear  the  sound,  and  say, 
*'  That  is  the  wraith 
Of  Victor  Galbnuth  ! " 


MY  LOST  YOUTH. 

Often  I  think  of  the  beautiful  town 

That  is  seated  by  the  sea ; 
Often  in  thought  go  up  and  down 
The  pleasant  streets  of  that  dear  old  town, 
And  my  youth  comes  back  to  me. 
And  a  verse  of  a  Lapland  song 
Is  haunting  my  memorv  still : 
•*  A  boy's  wifl  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 
thoughts." 

I  can  see  the  shadowv  lines  of  its  trees, 

And  catch,  in  sudden  gleams, 
The  sheen  of  the  far-s>urrounding  seas. 
And  islands  that  were  the  Hesperides 
Of  all  my  boyish  dreams. 
And  the  burden  of  that  old  song. 
It  murmurs  and  whispers  still : 
"  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 
thoughts." 

I  remember  the  black  wharves  and  the 
slips, 
And  the  sea-tides  tossing  free  ; 
And  Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  lips. 
And  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  ships, 
And  the  magic  of  the  sea. 
And  the  voice  of  that  wavward  song 
Is  singing  and  sayins  still : 
**  A  boy  s  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 
thoughts." 


1  remember  the  bulwarks  bv  the  shore. 

And  the  fort  upon  the  hill ; 
The  sunrise  gun,  with  its  hollow  roar 
The  drum-boit  repeated  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  the  bugle  wild  and  shrill. 
And  the  music  of  that  old  song 
Throbs  in  my  memory  still : 
"  A  boy's  will  u  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  tiioughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 
thoughts." 

I  remember  the  sea-fight  far  away. 
How  it  thundered  o'er  the  tide  1 


And  the  dead  captains,  as  they  lay 
In  their  graves,  o'erlooking  the  tranquil 
bay. 
Where  they  in  battle  died. 
And  the  sound  of  that  monmftil  song 
Goes  throu£^  me  with  a  thrill : 
**  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  tiie  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 
thoughts." 

1  can  see  the  breezy  dome  of  groves, 
The  shadows  of  Deering's  Woods  ; 
And  the  friendships  old  and  the  early  loves 
Come  back  with  a  sabbath  sound,  as  of 
doves 
In  quiet  neighborhoods. 
And  the  verse  of  that  sweet  old  song, 
It  flutters  and  murmurs  still : 
**  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 
thoughts." 

I  remember  the  gleams  and  glooms  that 
dart 
Across  the  school-boy's  brain  ; 
The  song  and  the  silence  in  the  heart. 
That  in  part  are  prophecies,  and  in  part 
Are  lonffings  wild  and  vain. 
And  the  voice  of  that  fitful  song 
Sings  on,  and  is  never  still : 
'*  A  boy's  vdll  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 
thoughts." 

There  are  things  of  which  I  may  not 
speak ; 
There  are  dreams  that  cannot  die  ; 
There  are  thoughts  that  make  the  strong 

heart  w6ak. 
And  bring  a  pallor  into  the  cheek. 
And  a  mist  before  the  eye. 

And  the  words  of  that  fatal  song 
Come  over  me  like  a  chill : 
"  A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 
thoughts." 

Strange  to  me  now  are  the  forms  I  mee^ 

When  I  visit  the  dear  old  town  ; 
But  the  native  air  is  pure  and  sweet. 
And  the  trees  that  o'ershadow  each  well- 
known  street, 
As  they  balance  up  and  down, 
Are  singing  the  beautiful  song. 
Are  sighing  and  whispering  still : 
**  A  boys  wiS  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 
tbouichts." 
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And  Deering's  Woods  are  fresh  and  fair, 

Aud  with  joy  that  is  ahnost  pain 
My  heart  goes  back  to  wander  thei-e, 
And  among  the  dreams  of  the  days  that 
were, 
I  find  my  lost  youth  again. 
And  tne  strange  and  beautiful  song, 
The  groves  are  repeating  it  still : 
"  A  bov's  will  is  the  win<f  s  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long 
thoughts." 


THE  ROPEWALK. 

In  that  building,  long  and  low. 
With  its  windows  all  a-row, 

Like  the  port-holes  of  a  hulk, 
Human  spioers  spin  and  spin, 
Backward  down  their  threads  so  thin 

Dropping,  each  a  hempen  bulk. 

At  the  end,  an  open  door  ; 
Squares  of  sunshine  on  the  floor 

Light  the  long  and  dusky  lane  ; 
And  the  whining  of  a  wheel. 
Dull  and  drowsy,  makes  me  feel 

All  its  spokes  are  in  my  brain. 

As  the  spinners  to  the  end 
Downward  go  and  reascend, 

Gleam  the  lon^  threads  in  the  sun  ; 
While  within  this  brain  of  mine 
Cobwebs  brighter  and  more  fine 

By  the  busy  wheel  are  spun. 

Two  fair  maidens  in  a  swing, 
Like  white  do7es  upon  the  wing. 

First  before  my  vision  pass  ; 
Laughing,  as  their  ^ntle  hands 
Closely  clasp  the  twisted  strands, 

At  their  shadow  on  the  grass. 

Then  a  booth  of  mountebanks. 
With  its  smell  of  tan  and  planks. 

And  a  fl;irl  poised  high  in  air 
On  a  cord,  in  8pan|rled  dress. 
With  a  faded  lovehness, 

And  a  weary  look  of  care. 

Then  a  homestead  among  farms. 
And  a  woman  with  bare  aims 

Drawing  water  from  a  weU ; 
As  the  bucket  mounts  apace. 
With  it  mounts  her  own  fair  face, 

As  at  some  magician's  spelL 


Then  an  old  man  in  a  tower. 
Ringing  loud  the  noontide  hour. 

While  the  rope  coils  round  and  round 
Like  a  serpent  at  his  feet. 
And  again,  in  swift  retreat. 

Nearly  lifts  him  from  the  ground. 

Then  within  a  prison-yard, 
Faces  fixed,  ana  stem,  and  hard. 

Laughter  and  indecent  mirth  ; 
Ah  !  it  is  the  ^;allows-tree  ! 
Breath  of  Christian  charity. 

Blow,  and  sweep  it  from  the  earth  ! 

Then  a  school-boy,  with  his  kite 
Gleaming  in  a  sky  of  light, 

And  an  eager,  upward  look  ; 
Steeds  pursued  through  lane  and  field  ; 
Fowlers  with  their  snares  concealed  ; 

And  an  angler  by  a  brook. 

Ships  rejoicing  in  the  breeze, 
Wrecks  that  float  o*er  unknown  seas. 

Anchors   dragged   through   faithless 
sand; 
Sea-fog  drifting  overhead. 
And,  with  lessening  line  and  lead, 

Sailors  feeling  for  the  land. 

All  these  scenes  do  I  behold, 
These,  and  many  left  untold. 

In  that  building  long  and  low  ; 
While  the  wheel  goes  round  and  round. 
With  a  drowsy,  dreamy  sound. 

And  the  spinners  backward  go. 

THE  GOLDEN  MILE-STONE. 

Leafless  are  the  trees;  their  purple 

branches 
Spread  themselves  abroad,  like  reefs  of 
coral. 
Rising  silent 
In  the  Red  Sea  of  the  winter  sunset. 


From  the  hundred  chiinne3rs  of  the  vil- 


Like  the  Afreet  in  the  Arabian  story. 

Smoky  columns 
Tower  aloft  into  the  air  of  amber. 

At  the  window  winks  the  flickerinir  firo- 

flight ; 
Here  and  there  the  lamps  of  evening 

glimmer, 
Social  watch-fires 
Answering   one   another   through    the 

darkness. 


CATAWBA  WINE. 
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On  the  hearth  the  lighted  logs  are  glow- 
ing. 

And  like  Ariel  in  the  cloven  pine-tree 
For  its  freedom 

Groans  and  sighs  the  air  imprisoned  in 
them. 

By  the  fireside  there  are  old  men  seated. 
Seeing  rained  cities  in  the  ashes, 

Askinff  sadly 
Of  the  Past  what  it  caune*er  restore  them. 

Bythefiresidethere  are  youthful  dreamers, 
Building  castles  fair,  with  stately  stair- 
ways. 
Asking  blindly 
Of  the  Future  what  it  cannot  give  them. 

By  the  fireside  tragedies  are  acted 

In  whose  scenes  appear  two  actors  only, 

Wife  and  husband, 
And  above  them  God  the  sole  spectator. 

By  the  fireside  there  are  peace  and  com- 
fort. 

Wives  and  children,  with  fair,  thought- 
ful faces. 
Waiting,  watching 

For  a  well-known  footstep  in  thepassage. 

Each  man's  chimney  is  his  Golden  Mile- 
stone ; 
Is  the  central  point,  from  which  he  meas- 


Every  distance 

fite 
him. 


erv 
Through    the  gateways   of  the   world 


In  his  farthest  wanderings  still  he  sees  it ; 
Hears  the  talking  fiame,  the  answering 

night-wind, 
As  he  heard  them 
When  he  sat  with  those  who  were,  but 

are  not. 

Happy  he  whom  neither  wealth  nor  fash- 
ion. 

Nor  the  march  of  the  encroaching  city, 
Drives  an  exile 

From  the  hearth  of  his  ancestral  home- 
stead. 

We  may  build  moresplendid  habitations, 
Fill  our  rooms  with  paintings  and  with 
sculptures. 
But  we  cannot 
Buy  with  gold  the  old  associations  t 


CATAWBA  WINE. 

This  song  of  mine 

Is  a  Song  of  the  Vine, 
To  be  sung  by  the  glowing  embers 

Of  wayside  inns, 

When  the  rain  b^ns 
To  darken  the  drear  Novembers. 

It  is  not  a  song 

Of  the  Scuppemong, 
From  warm  Carolinian  vallejTB, 

Nor  the  Isabel 

And  the  Muscadel 
That  bask  in  our  garden  alleys. 

Nor  the  red  Mustang, 

Whose  clusters  hanff 
O'er  the  waves  of  the  Colorado, 

And  the  fiery  flood 

Of  whose  purple  blood 
Has  a  dash  of  Spanish  bravado. 

For  richest  and  best 

Is  the  wine  of  the  West, 
That  grows  by  the  Beautiful  River ; 

Whose  sweet  perfume 

Fills  all  the  room 
With  a  benison  on  the  giver. 

And  as  hollow  trees 

Are  the  haunts  of  bees, 
Forever  going  and  coming ; 

So  this  crystal  hive 

Is  all  alive 
With  a  swarming  and  buzzing  and  hum 
ming. 

Very  good  in  its  way 

Is  tne  Verzenay, 
Or  the  Sillery  soft  and  creamy  ; 

But  Catawba  wine 

Has  a  taste  more  divine. 
More  dulcet,  delicious,  and  dreamy 

There  grows  no  vine 

By  the  haunted  Rhine, 
By  Danube  or  Guadalquivir, 

Nor  on  island  or  cape. 

That  bears  such  a  grape 
As  grows  by  the  Beautiful  Kiver. 

Drugged  is  their  juice 

For  foreign  use. 
When  shipped  o'er  the  reeling  Atlantic 

To  racK  our  brains 

With  the  fever  pains> 
That  have  driven  the  Old  Worid  frantic 
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To  the  sewers  and  sinks 

With  all  sach  drinks, 
And  after  them  tumble  the  mixer ; 

For  a  poison  malign 

Is  Buoh  Boma  wine. 
Or  at  best  but  a  Devil's  Elixir. 

While  pure  as  a  spring 

Is  the  wine  I  sing, 
And  to  praise  it,  one  needs  but  name  it ; 

For  Catawba  wine 

Has  need  of  no  sign. 
No  tavern-bush  to  proclaim  it. 

And  this  Song  of  the  Vine, 

This  greeting  of  mine, 
The  winds  and  the  birds  shall  deliver 

To  the  Queen  of  the  West, 

In  her  garlands  dressed. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Beautiful  River. 


SANTA  FILOMENA. 

Whenb'eb  a  noble  deed  is  wrought, 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought, 

Our  hearts,  in  glad  surprise. 

To  higher  levels  rise. 

The  tidal  wave  of  deeper  souls 
Into  our  inmost  being  rolls. 

And  lifts  us  unawares 

Out  of  all  meaner  cares. 

Honor  to  those  whose  words  or  deeds 
^us  help  us  in  our  daily  needs. 
And  by  their  overflow 
Raise  us  from  what  is  low  I 

Thus  thought  I,  as  by  nicht  I  read 
Of  the  great  army  of  the  dead, 
The  trenches  cold  and  dunp. 
The  starved  and  frozen  camp,  — 

The  wounded  from  the  battle-plain. 

In  dreary  hospitals  of  pain. 
The  cheerless  oomdors. 
The  cold  and  stony  floors. 

Lo  !  in  that  house  of  misery 

A  lady  with  a  lamp  I  see 

Pass  through  the  glimmering  gloom, 
And  flit  from  room  to  room. 

And  slow,  as  in  a  dream  of  bliss. 
The  speechless  suflferer  turns  to  kiss 
Her  shadow,  as  it  falls 
Upon  the  darkening  walls. 


As  if  a  door  in  heaven  should  be 
Opened  and  then  closed  suddenly, 
The  vision  came  and  went. 
The  light  shone  and  was  spent. 

On  England's  annals,  through  the  long 
Hereafter  of  her  speech  and  song, 
That  light  its  rays  shall  cast 
From  portals  of  the  past. 

A  Lady  with  a  Lamp  shall  stand 
In  the  great  history  of  the  land, 

A  noble  type  of  good. 

Heroic  womanhood. 

Nor  even  shall  be  wanting  here 
The  Pftlm,  the  lily,  and  the  spear. 

The  symbols  that  of  yore 

Saint  Filomena  bore. 


THE  DISCOVERER  OF  THE 
NORTH  CAPE. 

A  LEAV  FKOM  KIKO  ALFRED'S  OUOSIUflL 

Othere,  the  old  sea-captain. 

Who  dwelt  in  Helgoland, 
To  King  Alfred,  the  Lover  of  Truth, 
Brought  a  snow-white  walrus-tooth. 

Which  he  held  in  his  brown  right 
hand. 

His  flgure  was  tall  and  stately, 
Like  a  boy's  his  eye  appeared ; 

His  hair  was  yellow  as  hay. 

But  threads  of  a  silvery  gray 
Gleamed  in  his  tawny  oeard. 

Hearty  and  hale  was  Othere, 
His  cheek  had  the  color  of  oak ; 

With  a  kind  of  laugh  in  his  speech. 

Like  the  sea-tide  on  a  beach. 
As  unto  the  King  he  spoke. 

And  Alfred,  King  of  the  Saxons, 
Had  a  book  upon  his  knees. 

And  wrote  down  the  wondrous  tale 

Of  him  who  was  first  to  sail 
Into  the  Arctic  seas. 

**  So  far  I  live  to  the  northward. 

No  man  lives  north  of  me  ; 
To  the  east  are  wild  mountain-chains, 
And  beyond  them  meres  and  plains  -, 

To  the  westward  all  is 
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"So^btI  live  to  the  northward. 

From  the  harbor  of  Skeringes-hale, 
If  you  only  sailed  by  day, 
With  a  fair  wind  all  the  way. 
More  than  a  month  would  you  sail 

"  I  own  six  hundred  reindeer, 

With  i^eep  and  swine  beside  ; 
X  haye  tribute  fix>m  the  Finns, 
Whalebone  and  reindeer-skins, 
And  ropes  of  walrus-hide. 

*'  I  ploughed  the  land  with  horses. 
But  my  heart  was  ill  at  ease. 

For  the  old  seadBirinff  men 

Game  to  me  now  and  then. 
With  their  sagas  of  the  seas  ;  — 

"  Of  Iceland  and  of  Greenland, 

And  the  stormy  Hebrides, 
And  the  undiscoyered  deep  ;  — 

0  I  could  not  eat  nor  sleep 
For  Ijiinking  of  those  seas. 

**  To  the  northward  stretched  the  desert. 

How  far  I  fain  would  know ; 
So  at  last  I  sallied  forth, 
And  three  days  sailed  due  north, 
As  far  as  the  whale-ships  go. 

**  To  the  west  of  me  was  the  ocean, 
To  the  right  the  desolate  shore. 

But  I  did  not  slacken  saU 

For  the  walrus  or  the  whale. 
Till  after  three  days  more. 

"  The  days  grew  longer  and  longer, 

TUX  they  became  as  one. 
And  northward  through  the  haze 

1  saw  the  sullen  blaze 

Of  the  red  midnight  sun. 

''  And  then  uprose  before  me. 

Upon  the  water's  edge. 
The  nuge  and  hageard  shape 
Of  that  unknownNorth  Cape, 
#    Whose  form  is  like  a  wedge. 

"The  sea  was  rough  and  stormy, 
The  tempest  howled  and  wailed. 

And  the  sea-foff,  like  a  ghost, 

Haunted  that  cu'eary  coast. 
But  onward  still  X  sailed. 

"  Four  days  I  steered  to  eastward, 
Four  days  without  a  night : 


Round  in  a  Aery  ring 
Went  the  great  sun,  0  King, 
With  red  and  lurid  light.^* 

Here  Alfred,  King  of  the  Saxons, 

Ceased  writing  for  a  while  ; 
And  raised  his  eyes  from  his  book. 
With  a  strange  and  puzzled  look. 
And  an  incredulous  smile. 

But  Othere,  the  old  sea-captain, 
He  neither  paused  nor  stirred. 

Till  the  King  listened  and  then 

Once  more  took  up  his  pen, 
And  wrote  down  every  word. 

*'  And  now  the  land,"  said  Otherei 
"  Bent  southward  suddenly. 

And  I  followed  the  curving  snore 

And  ever  southward  bore 
Into  a  nameless  sea. 

' '  And  there  we  hunted  the  walrus, 
The  narwhale,  and  the  seal ; 

Ha  i  't  was  a  noble  j^ame  ! 

And  like  the  lightmng's  flame 
Flew  our  harpoons  of  steeL 

''  There  were  six  of  us  all  together, 

Norsemen  of  Helgoland  ; 
In  two  days  and  no  more 
We  killed  of  them  threescore. 

And  dragged  them  to  the  strand  t ' 

Here  Alfred  the  Truth-Teller 

Suddenly  cl(Med  his  book. 
And  lifted  hb  blue  eyes. 
With  doubt  and  stnmge  surmise 

Depicted  in  their  look. 

And  Othere  the  old  sea-captain 
Stared  at  him  wild  and  weird. 
Then  smiled,  till  his  shining  teeth 
Gleamed  white  from  underneath 
His  tawny,  quivering  beard. 

And  to  the  King  of  the  Saxons, 

In  witness  of  the  truth, 
I  Raising  his  noble  head. 
He  stretched  his  brown  hand,  and  said, 
«  Behold  this  walrus-tooth  1 " 
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And  said,  "  O  mists,  make  room  for  me.'' 
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It  hailed  the  ships,  and  cried,  '*Sai]  on, 
Ye  mariners,  the  night  is  gone. " 

And  harried  landward  far  away, 
Crying,  "Awake  !  it  is  the  day." 

It  said  nnto  the  forest,  "Shout ! 
Hang  all  your  leafy  banners  out ! ' 

It  touched  the  wood-bird's  folded  wing, 
And  said,  **  0  bird,  awake  and  sing. "" 

And  o'er  the  farms,  **  0  chanticleer, 
Your  clarion  blow  ;  the  day  is  near." 

It  whispered  to  the  fields  of  com, 

"  Bow  aown,  and  hail  the  coming  mom." 

It  shouted  through  the  belfry-tower, 
"Awake,  0  bell  !  proclaim  the  hour." 

It  crossed  the  churchyard  with  a  si^h, 
And  said,  "  Not  yet !  in  quiet  lie.' 


THE  FIFTIETH   BIRTHDAY  OF 
AGASSI  Z. 

May  28,  1857. 

It  was  fifty  years  ago 

In  the  pleasant  month  of  May, 
In  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Vaud, 

A  child  in  its  cradle  lay. 


And  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 
The  child  upon  her  knee. 

Saying:  " Here  is  a  story-book 
Thy  Father  has  written  for  thee. 


»t 


"  Come,  wander  with  me,"  she  said, 
"  Into  reffions  yet  untrod  ; 

And  read  what  is  still  unread 
In  the  manuscripts  of  God." 

And  he  wandered  away  and  away 
With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse. 

Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 
The  rhymes  of  the  universe. 

And  whenever  the  way  seemed  long, 

Or  his  heart  began  to  fail, 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song. 

Or  tell  a  more  marvellous  tale. 

So  she  keeps  him  still  a  child. 
And  will  not  let  him  go. 


Though  at  times  his  heart  beats  wild 
For  the  beautiful  Pays  de  Vaud  ; 

Though  at  times  he  hears  in  his  dreams 
The  Ranz  des  Yaches  of  old. 

And  the  rush  of  mountain  streams 
From  glaciers  clear  and  cold  ; 

And  the  mother  at  home  says,  '*  Hark  ! 

For  his  voice  I  listen  and  yearn  ; 
It  is  growing  late  and  dark. 

And  my  boy  does  not  return  !  " 


CHILDREN. 

Come  to  me,  0  ye  children  ! 

For  I  hear  you  at  your  play, 
And  the  questions  that  perplexed  me 

Have  vanished  quite  away. 

Ye  open  the  eastern  windows^ 

That  look  towards  the  sun. 
Where  thoughts  are  singing  swallows 

And  the  brooks  of  morning  run. 

In  your  hearts  are  the  birds  and   ti)« 
sunshine, 

In  your  thoughts  the  brooklet's  flow 
But  in  mine  is  the  wind  of  Autumn 

And  the  first  fall  of  the 'snow. 

Ah  !  what  would  the  world  be  to  us 
If  the  children  were  no  more  t 

We  should  dread  the  desert  behind  us 
Worse  than  the  dark  before. 

"What  the  leaves  are  to  the  forest. 

With  light  and  air  for  food. 
Ere  their  sweet  and  tender  juices 

Have  been  hardened  into  wood,  — 

That  to  the  world  are  children  ; 

Through  them  it  feels  the  glow 
Of  a  brighter  and  sunnier  climate 

Than  reaches  the  trunks  below. 

Come  to  me,  0  ye  children  ! 

And  whisper  in  my  ear 
What  the  birds  and  the  winds  are  sin^ 
ing 

In  your  sunny  atmosphere. 

For  what  are  all  our  contrivings. 
And  the  wisdom  of  our  bool^ 

When  compared  with  your  caresses, 
And  the  gladness  of  your  looks  ? 
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Te  are  better  than  all  the  ballads 
That  ever  were  sung  or  said  ; 

For  ye  are  living  poems. 
And  all  the  rest  are  dead. 


SANDALPHON. 

Have  you  read  in  the  Talmud  of  old, 
In  the  L^^ends  the  Rabbins  have  told 

Of  the  fimitless  realms  of  the  air, 
Have  you  read  it,  —  the  marvellous  story 
Of  Sandalphon,  the  Angel  of  Glory, 

Sandalphon,  the  Angel  of  Prayer  ? 

How,  erect,  at  the  outermost  gates 
Of  the  Cit^  Celestial  he  waits, 

With  his  feet  on  the  ladder  of  light. 
That,  crowded  with  angels  unnumbered, 
By  Jacob  was  seen,  as  he  slumbered 

Alone  in  the  desert  at  night  ? 

The  Angels  of  Wind  and  of  Fire 
Chant  only  one  hymn,  and  expire 

With  the  song's  irresistible  stress  ; 
Expire  in  their  rapture  and  wonder. 
As  narp-strings  are  broken  asunder 

By  music  they  throb  to  express. 

But  serene  in  the  rapturous  throng. 
Unmoved  by  the  rush  of  the  song. 

With  eyes  unimpassioned  and  slow, 
Amonff  the  dead  angels,  the  deathless 
SandaTphon  stands  listing  breathless 

To  sounds  that  ascend  from  below ; — 

From  the  spirits  on  earth  that  adore. 
From  the  souls  that  entreat  and  implore 


In  the  fervor  and  x)assion  of  prayer  ; 
From  the  hearts  that  are  broken  with 

losses. 
And  weary  with  dragging  the  crosses 

Too  heavy  for  mortals  to  bear. 

And  he  gathers  the  prayers  as  he  stands, 
And  they  change  into  flowers  in  his 
hands, 
Into  garlands  of  purple  and  red  ; 
And  beneath  the  great  arch  of  the  port 

tal. 
Through  the  streets  of  the  City  Immor 
tal 
Is  wafted  the  fragrance  they  shed. 

U  is  but  a  legend,  I  know,  — 
A  fable,  a  pluintom,  a  show. 

Of  the  ancient  Rabbinical  lore  ; 
Yet  the  old  medieval  tradition. 
The  beautiful,  strange  superstition, 

But   haunts  me  and  nolds  me  the 
more. 

When  I  look  from  my  window  at  night. 
And  the  welkin  above  is  all  white. 

All    throbbing    and    panting    with 
stars, 
Among  them  migestic  is  standing 
SandaTphon  the  angel,  expanding 

His  pinions  in  nebulous  bars. 

And  the  legend,  I  feel,  is  a  port 

Of  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  heart, 

The  frenzy  and  fire  of  the  brain. 
That  grasps  at  the  fruitage  forbidden. 
The  golden  pomegranates  of  Eden, 

To  quiet  its  fever  and  pain. 


FLIGHT   THE   SECOND. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR. 

Bbtwsbn  the  dark  and  the  daylight. 
When  the  ni^ht  is  beginning  to  lower, 

Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupations. 
That   18   known    as    the   Children's 
Hour. 

I  hear  in  the  chamber  above  me 

The  patter  of  little  feet. 
The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened. 

And  voices  soft  and  an  eet 


From  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamplight. 
Descending  the  broad  hall  stfur, 

Grave  Alice,  and  lauffhing  AUegra^ 
And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

A  whisper,  and  then  a  silence  : 
Yet  1  know  by  their  meny  eyes 

They  are  plotting  and  planning  together 
To  take  me  by  surprise. 

A  sudden  rush  from  the  stairway, 
A  sudden  raid  from  the  hall  ] 
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By  three  doors  left  unguarded 
They  enter  mj  castle  wall  ! 

They  climb  up  into  my  turret 
0  er  the  arms  and  back  of  my  chair  ; 

If  I  try  to  escape,  they  surround  me  ; 
They  seem  to  be  everywhere. 

They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses, 
Tneir  arms  about  me  entwine, 

Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bin^en 
In  his  Mouse-Tower  on  the  Rhine  ! 

Do  you  think,  0  blue-eved  banditti, 
Eiecause  you  have  scaled  the  wall, 

Such  an  old  mustache  as  I  am 
Is  not  a  match  for  you  all ! 

I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress, 
And  will  not  let  you  depart, 

But  put  you  down  into  the  dungeon 
In  the  round-tower  of  my  heart. 

And  there  will  I  keep  you  forever. 

Yes,  forever  and  a  day, 
Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  to  ruin, 

And  moulder  in  dust  away  t 


ENCELADUS. 

Under  Mount  Etna  he  lies. 

It  is  slumber,  it  is  not  death  ; 
For  he  stnig^les  at  times  to  arise, 
And  above  mm  the  lurid  skies 
Are  hot  with  his  fiery  breath. 

The  crags  are  piled  on  his  breast. 

The  earth  is  heaped  on  his  head  ; 
But  the  groans  of  his  wild  unrest. 
Though  smothered  and  half  suppressed. 
Are  heard,  and  he  is  not  dead. 

And  the  nations  far  away 
Are  watching  with  eager  eyes  ; 

They  talk  together  and  say, 

**  To-morrow,  perha|>s  to-day, 
Enceladus  will  anse  !  '* 

And  the  old  gods,  the  austere 

Oppressors  in  their  strength, 
Stand  aghast  and  white  with  fear 
At  the  ominous  sounds  they  hear. 
And  tremble,  and  mutter,  "At  length ! ' 

Ah  me  t  for  the  land  that  is  sown 

With  the  harvest  of  despair  1 
Where  the  burning  cinders,  blown 


From  the  lips  of  the  overthrown 
Enceladus,  fill  the  air. 

Where  ashes  are  heaped  in  drifts 

Over  vineyard  and  field  and  town. 
Whenever  he  starts  and  lifts 
His  head  through  the  blackened  rifts 
Of  the  crags  Uiat  keep  him  down. 

See,  see  !  the  red  light  shines  I 
T  is  the  glare  of  his  awful  eyes  ! 

And  the  storm-wind  shouts  through  the 
pines 

Of  Alps  and  of  Apennines^ 
'*  ^celadus,  arise  1  '* 


THE  CUMBERLAND. 

At  anchor  in  Hampton  Roads  we  lay. 
On  board  of  the  Cumberland,  sloop-of* 
war; 
And  at  times  from  the  fortress  across  the 
bay 
The  alarum  of  drums  swept  past, 
Or  a  bugle  blast 
From  the  camp  on  the  shore. 

Then  far  away  to  the  south  uprose 

A  little  feather  of  snow-white  smoke, 
And  we  knew  that  the  iron  ship  of  our 
foeai 
Was  steadily  steering  its  course 
To  try  the  force 
Of  our  ribs  of  oak. 

Down  upon  us  heavily  runs. 

Silent  and  sullen,  the  floating  fort ; 
Then  comes  a  puff  of  smoke  from  her 
guns. 
And  leaps  the  terrible  death. 
With  fiery  breath. 
From  each  open  port. 

We  are  not  idle,  but  send  her  straight 

Defiance  back  in  a  full  broadside  ! 
As  hail  rebounds  from  a  roof  of  slate, 
Rebounds  our  heavier  hail 
From  each  iron  scale 
Of  the  monster's  hide. 

"  Strike  your  flag !  "  the  rebel  cries. 

In  his  arrogant  old  plantation  strain. 
**  Never  ! "  our  gallant  Morris  replies  ; 
**  It  is  better  to  sink  than  to  yield  I  * 
And  the  whole  air  pealed 
With  the  cheers  of  our  men. 
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Then,  like  a  kraken  huge  and  black, 

She  crashed  our  ribs  in  her  iron  grasp  ! 
Down  went  the  Cumberland  all  a  wracK, 
With  a  sadden  shudder  of  death, 
And  the  cannon's  breath 
For  her  dying  gasp. 

• 

Next  mom,  as  the  sun  rose  over  the  bay. 
Still  floated  our  flag  at  the  mainmast 
head. 
Lord,  how  beautiful  was  Thy  day  ! 
Every  waft  of  the  air 
Was  a  whisper  of  prayer, 
Or  a  dii^  for  the  dead. 

Ho  !  brave  hearts  that  went  down  in  the 
seas  ! 
Te  are  at  peace  in  the  troubled  stream  ; 
Ho  !  brave  hmd  !  with  hearts  like  these. 
Thy  flag,  that  is  rent  in  twain, 
Shall  be  one  again, 
And  without  a  seam  t 


SNOW-FLAKES. 

Out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Air, 
Out  of  the  cloud-folds  of  her  garments 
shaken. 
Over  the  woodlands  brown  and  bare. 
Over  the  harvest-fields  forsaken. 
Silent,  and  soft,  and  slow 
Descends  the  snow. 

Even  as  our  cloudy  fancies  take 
Suddenly  shape  in  some  divine  expres- 
sion. 
Even  as  the  troubled  heart  doth  make 
In  the  white  countenance  confession. 
The  troubled  sky  reveals 
The  grief  it  feels. 

This  is  the  poem  of  the  air. 

Slowly  in  silent  syllables  recorded  ; 
This  is  the  secret  of  despair. 

Long  in  its  cloudy  Ix^om  hoarded, 
Now  whispered  and  revealed 
To  wood  and  field. 


A  DAY  OF  SUNSHINK 

0  oiFT  of  God  !    0  perfect  day  : 
Whereon  shall  no  man  work,  but  play  ; 
Whereon  it  is  enough  for  me, 
Not  to  be  doino  but  to  be  1 


Through  every  fibre  of  my  brain, 
Through  every  nerve,  through  every  vein, 
I  feel  the  electric  thrill,  the  touch 
Of  life,  that  seems  almost  too  much. 

I  hear  the  wind  among  the  trees 
Playing  celestial  sympnonies ; 
1  see  the  branches  downward  bent, 
Like  keys  of  some  great  instrument. 

And  over  me  unrolls  on  high 
The  splendid  scenery  of  the  sky. 
Where  through  a  sapphire  sea  the  sun 
Sails  like  a  golden  galleon. 

Towards  yonder  cloud-land  in  the  West, 
Towards  yonder  Islands  of  the  Blest, 
Whose  steep  sierra  far  uplifts 
Its  craggy  summits  white  with  drifts. 

Blow,  winds  !  and  waft  through  all  the 

rooms 
The  snow-flakes  of  the  cherry-blooms  ! 
Blow,  winds  !  and  bend  witliin  my  reach 
The  fiery  blossoms  of  the  peach  1 

0  Life  and  Love  !    0  happy  throng 
Of  thoughts,  whose  only  speech  is  song ! 
0  heart  of  man  !  canst  thou  not  be 
Blithe  as  the  air  is,  and  as  free  ? 


SOMETHING  LEFT  UNDONE. 

Labor  with  what  zeal  we  will. 
Something  still  remains  undone. 

Something  uncompleted  still 
Waits  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

By  the  bedside,  on  the  stair. 
At  the  threshold,  near  the  gates, 

With  its  menace  or  its  prayer. 
Like  a  mendicant  it  waits  ; 

Waits,  and  will  not  go  awajr ; 

Waits,  and  will  not  be  gainsaid ; 
By  the  cares  of  yesterday 

Each  to-day  is  heavier  made ; 

Till  at  length  the  burden  seems 
Greater  than  our  strength  can  bear 

Heavy  as  the  weight  of  dreams. 
Pressing  on  us  everywhere. 

And  we  stand  from  day  to  day. 
Like  the  dwarfs  of  times  gone  by. 

Who,  as  Northern  legends  say. 
On  their  shoulders  held  the  sky. 
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WEARINESa 

0  LITTLE  feet !  that  sach  long  years 
Must  wander  on  through  hopes  and  fears, 

Must  ache  and  bleed  beneath  your 
load; 
[,  nearer  to  the  wayside  inn 
Where  toil  shall  cease  and  rest  begin. 

Am  weary,  thinking  of  your  road  1 

0  little  hands !  that,  weak  or  strong. 
Have  still  to  serve  or  rule  so  lon^. 

Have  still  so  long  to  give  or  ask  ; 
I,  who  so  much  wim  book  and  pen 
Have  toiled  among  my  fellow-men. 

Am  weary,  thinking  of  your  task. 


0  little  hearts  !  that  throb  and  beat 
With  such  impatient,  feverish  heat, 

Such  limitless  and  strong  desires ; 
Mine   that    so   long   has   glowed   and 

burned. 
With  passions  into  ashes  tunied 

Now  covers  and  conceals  its  fires. 


0  little  souls  !  as  pure  and  white 
And  crystalline  as  rays  of  light 

Direct  from  heaven,  their  source  di- 
vine ; 
Refracted  through  the  mist  of  years. 
How  red  my  setting  sun  appears. 

How  lurid  looks  this  soul  of  mine  ! 


FLIGHT   THE    THIRD. 


FATA  MORGANA. 

0  8WBET  illusions  of  Song, 
That  tempt  me  everywhere. 

In  the  lonely  fields,  and  the  throng 
Of  the  crowded  thoroughfare  ! 

1  approach,  and  ye  vanish  away, 
I  grasp  you,  and  ye  are  gone  ; 

But  ever  by  night  and  by  day. 
The  melody  soundeth  on. 

As  the  weary  traveller  sees 

In  desert  or  prairie  vast. 
Blue  lakes,  overhung  with  trees. 

That  a  pleasant  shadow  cast ; 

Fair  towns  with  turrets  high, 
And  shining  roofs  of  gold. 

That  vanish  as  he  draws  nigh, 
Like  mists  together  rolled,  — 

So  I  wander  and  wander  along. 
And  forever  before  me  gleams 

The  shining  city  of  song, 
In  the  beautiful  land  of  dreams. 

But  when  I  would  enter  the  gate 
Of  that  golden  atmosphere, 

It  is  gone,  and  I  wander  and  wait 
For  the  vision  to  reappear. 


THE  HAUNTED  CHAMBER. 

Cach  heart  has  its  haunted  chamber. 
Where  the  silent  moonlight  €aUs  1 


On  the  floor  are  mysterious  footsteps, 
There  are  whispers  along  the  walls ! 

And  mine  at  times  is  haunted 

By  phantoms  of  the  Past, 
As  motionless  as  shadows 

By  the  silent  moonlight  cast. 

A  form  sits  by  the  window. 

That  is  not  seen  by  day. 
For  as  soon  as  the  dawn  approaches 

It  vanishes  away. 

It  sits  there  in  the  moonlight, 

Itself  as  pale  and  still. 
And  points  with  its  aii^  finger 

Across  the  window-sill. 

Without,  before  the  window. 
There  stands  a  gloomy  pine, 

Whose  boughs  wave  upward  and  down* 
ward 
As  wave  these  thoughts  of  mine. 

And  underneath  its  branches 
Is  the  grave  of  a  little  child. 

Who  died  upon  life's  threshold. 
And  never  wept  nor  smiled. 

What  are  ye,  0  pallid  phantoms  ! 

That  haunt  my  troubled  brain  ? 
That  vanish  when  day  approaches^ 

And  at  night  return  a^ain  f 


THE  CHMXENGB. 
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Wliat  are  ye,  O  pallid  phantoms ! 

But  the  statues  without  breath, 
That  stand  on  the  bridge  overarching 

The  silent  river  of  death  f 


THE  MEETING. 

Aftkr  so  long  an  absence 

At  last  we  meet  again : 
Does  the  meeting  give  us  pleasore^ 

Or  does  it  give  us  pain  f 

The  tree  of  life  has  been  shaken. 
And  but  few  of  us  linger  now. 

Like  the  Prophet's  two  or  three  berries 
In  the  top  of  the  uppermost  bough. 

We  cordially  .greet  each  other 

In  the  old,  familiar  tone ; 
And  we  think,  though  we  do  not  say  it, 

How  old  and  gray  he  is  grown  t 

We  speak  of  a  Merry  Christmas 
And  many  a  Happy  New  Year  ; 

But  each  in  his  heart  is  thinking 
Of  those  that  are  not  here. 

We  speak  of  friends  and  their  fortunes, 
And  of  what  they  did  and  said. 

Till  the  dead  alone  seem  living, 
And  the  living  alone  seem  dead. 

And  at  last  we  hardly  distinguish 
Between  the  ghosts  and  the  guests ; 

And  a  mist  and  shadow  of  sadness 
Steals  over  our  merriest  jests. 


VOX  POPULI. 

When  Mazirvan  the  Magician, 
Journeyed  westward  through  Cathay, 

Nothing  heard  he  but  the  praises 
Of  Badoura  on  his  way. 

But  the  lessening  rumor  ended 
When  he  came  to  Khaledan, 

There  the  folk  were  talking  only 
Of  Prince  Camaralzaman. 

So  it  happens  with  the  poets  : 
Every  province  hath  its  own; 

Camaralzaman  is  famous 
Where  Badoura  is  unknowa 


THE  CASTLE-BUILDEB. 

A  GENTLE  boy,  with  soft  and  silken 
locks, 
A  dreamy  boy,  with  brown  and  tender 
eyes, 
A   castle-builder,     with   his     wooden 
blocks, 
And   towers   that  touch    imaginary 
skies. 

A  fearless  rider  on  his  father's  knee. 
An  eager  listener  unto  stories  told 
At  the  £>und  Table  of  the  nursery. 


TV, 

ifo] 


Of  heroes  and  adventures  manifold. 

There  will  be  other  towers  for  thee  to 
build  ; 
There  will  be  other  steeds  for  thee  to 
ride; 
There  will  be  other  legends,   and  aU 
filled 
With    greater   marvels     and     more 
glorified. 

Build  on,  and  make  thy  castles  high 
and  fair, 
B^inff  and  reaching  upward  to  the 
sRies ; 
Listen  to  voices  in  the  upper  air. 
Nor  lose  thy  simple  faitn  in  mysteries. 


CHANGED. 

From  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 

Where  of  old  the  mile-stone  stood. 
Now  a  stranger,  looking  down 
I  behold  the  shadowy  crown 
Of  the  dark  and  haunted  wood. 

Is  it  changed,  or  am  I  changed  ? 

Ah  !  the  oaks  are  fresh  and  green, 
But  the  friends  with  whom  I  ranged 
Through  their  thickets  are  estranged 

By  the  years  that  intervene. 

Bright  as  ever  flows  the  sec. 

Bright  as  ever  shines  the  sun, 
But  alas !  they  seem  to  me 
Not  the  sun  that  used  to  be, 
Not  the  tides  that  used  to  run. 


THE  CHALLENGE. 

I  HAVE  a  vague  remembrance 
Of  a  story,  that  is  told 

In  some  ancient  Spanish  legend 
Or  chronicle  of  old. 
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It  was  when  breve  King  Sanchez 

Was  before  Zamore  slain, 
And  his  great  besieging  army 

Lay  encamped  npon  the  plain. 

Don  Die^  de  Ordofiez 

Sallied  forth  in  front  of  all. 
And  shouted  loud  his  challenge 

To  the  warders  on  the  wall. 

All  the  people  of  Zamoniy 
Both  the  bom  and  the  nnbora. 

As  traitors  did  he  chaUense 
With  taunting  words  of  scorn. 

The  living,  in  their  houses, 
And  in  their  groves,  the  dead  1 

And  the  waters  of  their  rivers, 
And  their  wine,  and  oil,  and  bread  ! 

There  is  a  greater  army, 

That  besets  us  round  with  strife, 
A  starving,  numberless  army. 

At  all  tne  gates  of  life. 

Thepoverty-stricken  millions 
Who  challenge  our  wine  and  bread, 

And  impeach  us  all  as  traitors. 
Both  the  living  and  ihe  dead. 

And  whenever  I  sit  at  the  banquet. 
Where  the  feast  and  sung  are  high. 

Amid  the  mirth  and  the  music 
I  can  hear  that  fearful  cry. 

And  hollow  and  haogard  faces 

Look  into  the  lighted  hall. 
And  wasted  hands  are  extended 

To  catch  the  crumbs  that  fall. 

For  within  there  is  light  and  plenty. 

And  odors  fill  the  air  ; 
But  without  there  is  cold  and  darkness. 

And  hunger  and  despair. 

And  there  in  the  camp  of  famine. 

In  wind  and  cold  and  rain, 
Christ,  the  great  Lord  of  the  army. 

Lies  dead  upon  the  plain  ! 


THE  BROOK  AND  THE  WAVE. 

Thb  brooklet  came  from  the  mountain, 

As  sang  the  bard  of  old. 
Running  with  feet  of  silver 

Over  the  sauds  of  gold  I 


Far  away  in  the  briny  ocean 
There  rolled  a  turbulent  wave. 

Now  singing  along  the  sea-beach. 
Now  howling  aK>ng  the  cave. 

And  the  brooklet  has  found  the  billow. 
Though  they  flowed  so  far  apart, 

And  has  filled  with  its  freshness  and 
sweetness 
That  turbulent,  bitter  heart  1 


FROM  THE  SPANISH  CANCI0N3. 

ROS. 


1. 


Eyes  so  tristftil,  eyes  so  tristful. 
Heart  so  full  of  care  and  cumber, 
I  was  lapped  in  rest  and,  slumber. 
Ye  have  made  me  wakeful,  wistful  ? 

In  this  life  of  labor  endless 
Who  shall  comfort  my  distresses  f 
Querulous  my  soul  and  friendless 
In  its  sorrow  shuns  caresses. 
Ye  have  made  me,  ve  have  made  m* 
Querulous  of  you,  tnat  care  not. 
Eyes  so  tristful,  yet  I  dare  not 
Say  to  what  ye  liave  betrayed  me. 


Some  day,  some  day, 
O  troubled  breast, 
Shalt  thou  find  r^. 

If  Love  in  thee 
To  grief  give  birth. 
Six  feet  of  earth 
Can  more  than  he  ; 
There  calm  and  free 
And  unoppressed 
Shalt  thou  find  rest. 

The  unattained 
In  life  at  last, 
When  life  is  passed. 
Shall  all  be  gained  ; 
And  no  more  pained. 
No  more  distressed, 
Shalt  thou  find  rest. 

8. 

Come,  O  Death,  so  silent  flying 
That  unheard  thy  coming  be. 


XPIMETUEUS. 
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Lest  the  sweet  delight  of  dying 
Bring  life  back  again  to  me. 

For  thy  sore  approach  perceiving 
In  my  constancy  and  pain 
I  new  life  should  win  again, 
Thinking  that  I  am  not  living. 
So  to  me,  unconscious  lying. 
All  unknown  thy  coming  be, 
Lest  the  sweet  delight  of  dying 
Bring  life  back  agam  to  me. 

Unto  1dm  who  finds  thee  hateful. 
Death,  thou  art  inhuman  pain ; 
But  to  me,  who  dying  gain, 
Life  is  but  a  task  ungrateful. 
Come,  ihen,  with  my  wish  complying, 
All  unheard  thy  coming  be, 
Lest  the  sweet  delight  of  dying 
Bring  hfe  back  again  to  me. 


GloYC*  of  black  in  white  hand  bare, 
And  about  her  forehead  pale 
Wound  a  thin,  transparent  veil. 
That  doth  not  conceal  her  hair  ; 
Sovereign  attitude  and  air, 
Cheek  and  neck  alike  displayed, 
With  coquettish  charms  arrayed. 
Laughing  eyes  and  fugitive  ;  — 
This  is  killing  men  that  live, 
T  is  not  mourning  for  the  dead. 

AFTERMATH. 

When  the  Summer  fields  are  mown, 
When  the  birds  are  fledged  and  flown. 

And  the  dry  leaves  strew  the  path  ; 
With  the  falling  of  the  snow. 
With  the  cawinff  of  the  crow. 
Once  again  the  fields  we  piow 

And  gather  in  the  aftermath. 

Not  the  sweet,  new  grass  with  flowers 
Is  this  harvesting  of  ours  ; 

Not  the  upland  clover  bloom  ; 
But  the  rowen  mixed  with  weeds, 
Tangled  tufts  from  marsh  and  meads. 
Where  the  poppy  drops  its  seeds 

In  the  silence  and  the  gloom. 

iPIMETHEUS, 

OR  THE  poet's  AFTERTHOUGHT. 

Hate  1  dreamed  t  or  was  it  real. 
What  I  saw  as  in  a  vision^ 


When  to  marches  hymeneal 
In  the  land  of  the  Ideal 
Moved  my  thought  o'er  Fields  Elysian  I 

What !  are  these  the  guests  whose  glances 
Seemed  like  sunshine  gleaming  round 
me? 
These  the  wild,  bewildering  fancies. 
That  with  dithyrambic  dances 
As  with  magic  circles  bound  me  f 

Ah  1  how  cold  are  their  caresses ! 

Pallid  cheeks,  and  haggard  bosoms  I 
Spectral  gleam  their  snow-white  dresses, 
And  from  loose,  dishevelled  tresses 

Fall  the  hyacinthine  blossoms  I 

O  my  songs  !  whose  winsome  measures 
Filled  my  heart  with  secret  rapture  ! 
Children  of  my  golden  leisures  1 
Must  even  your  delights  and  pleasures 
Fade  and  perish  with  the  capture  T 

Fair  they  seemed,  those  songs  sonorous, 

When  they  came  to  me  unbidden  ; 
Voices  single,  and  in  chorus. 
Like  the  wild  birds  singing  o'er  us 
In  the  dark  of  branches  nidden. 

Disenchantment !    Disillusion  1 

Must  each  noble  aspiration 
Come  at  last  to  this  conclusion. 
Jarring  discord,  wild  confusion, 

Lassitude,  renunciation  T 

Not  with  steeper  fall  nor  faster, 
From  the  sun's  serene  dominions. 

Not  through  brighter  realms  nor  vsisteii 

In  swift  ruin  ana  disaster, 
Icarus  fell  with  shattered  pinions ) 

Sweet  Pandora  !  dear  Pandora  I 
Why  did  mighty  Jove  create  thee 

Coy  as  Thetis,  fair  as  Flora, 

Beautiful  as  young  Aurora, 
If  to  win  tnee  is  to  hate  thee  f 

No.  not  hate  thee  !  for  this  feeling 
Of  unrest  and  long  resistance 

Is  but  passionate  appealing, 

A  prophetic  whisper  stealing 
O'er  the  chords  of  our  existence. 

Him  whom  thou  dost  once  enamor. 

Thou,  beloved,  never  leavest ; 
In  life's  discord,  strife,  and  clamor. 
Still  he  feels  thy  spell  of  glamour ; 
Him  of  Hope  thou  ne'er  bereaveit 
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Weuy  hearts  by  thee  are  lifted, 
Struggling  souls  by  thee  are  strength- 
ened, 
Clouds  of  fear  asunder  rifted. 
Truth  {torn  falsehood  cleansed  and  sifted, 
Lives,  like  days  in  summer,  length- 
ened! 

Therefore  art  thou  ever  dearer, 
O  my  Sibyl,  my  deceiver ! 


For  thou  makest  each  mystery  clearer, 
And  the  unattained  seems  nearer, 
When    thou    iillest    my   heart   witli 
fever ! 

Muse  of  all  the  Gifts  and  Qraces ! 

Though  the  fields  around  us  wither, 
There  are  ampler  realms  and  spaces, 
Where  no  foot  has  left  its  traces  : 

Let  us  turn  and  wander  thither  ! 


TALES  OF  A  WAYSIDE  INK 


PRELUDE. 


THE  WAYSIDE  INN. 


One  Autumn  night,  in  Sudbury  town. 
Across  the  meadows  bare  and  brown. 
The  windows  of  the  wayside  inn 
Gleam^  red  with  fire-light  through  the 

leaves 
Of  woodbine,  hanging  from  the  eaves 
Their  crimson  curtains  rent  and  thin. 

As  ancient  is  fchis  hostelry 

As  any  in  the  land  may  be,  - 

Built  in  the  old  Colonial  day. 

When  men  lived  in  a  grander  way. 

With  ampler  hospitality ; 

A  kind  of  old  Hobffoblin  Hall, 

Now  somewhat  fallen  to  decay. 

With  weather-stains  upon  the  wall, 

And  stairways  worn,  and  crazy  doors, 

And  creaking  and  uneven  floors, 

And  chinmeys  huge,  and  tiled  and  tall. 

A  region  of  repose  it  seems, 

A  place  of  slumber  and  of  dreams. 

Re  jiote  among  the  wooded  hills  ! 

For  there  no  noisy  railway  speeds. 

Its  torch -race    scattering   smoke    and 

gleeds ; 
But  noon  and  night,  the  panting  teams 
Stop  under  the  great  oaks,  that  throw 
Tangles  of  light  and  shade  below, 
On  roofs  and  doors  and  window-sills. 
Across  the  road  the  bams  display 
Their  lines  of  stalls,  their  mows  of  hay. 
Through  the  wide  doors  the  breezes  blow, 
The  wattled  cocks  strut  to  and  fro, 
And,  half  effaced  by  rain  and  shine. 
The  Red  Horse  prances  on  the  sign. 


Round  this  old-fashioned,  quaint  abode 
Deep  silence  reigned,  save  when  a  gust 
Went  rushing  dovm  the  county  road. 
And  skeletons  of  leaves,  and  dust, 
A  moment  quickened  bv  its  breath, 
Shuddered  and  danced  their  dance  of 

death. 
And  through  the  ancient  oaks  overhead 
Mysterious  voices  moaned  and  fled. 

But  from  the  parlor  of  the  inn 

A  pleasant  murmur  smote  the  ear. 

Like  water  rushing  through  a  weir : 

Oft  interrupted  by  the  din 

Of  laughter  and  of  loud  applause. 

And,  in  each  intervening  pause, 

The  music  of  a  violin. 

The  fire-light,  shedding  over  all 

The  splendor  of  its  ruddy  glow. 

Filled  the  whole  parlor  laive  and  low ; 

It  gleamed  on  wainscot  and  on  wall. 

It  touched  with  more  than  wonted  gracv 

Fair  Princess  Mary's  pictured  face ; 

It  bronzed  the  rafters  overhead. 

On  the  old  spinet's  ivory  keys 

It  played  inaudible  melodies. 

It  crowned  the  sombre  clock  with  flame 

The  hands,  the  hours,  the  maker's  name, 

And  painted  with  a  livelier  red 

The  Landlord's  coat-of-arms  again  ; 

And,  flashing  on  the  window-pane, 

Emblazoned  with  its  light  ana  shaide 

The  jovial  rhymes,  that  still  remain. 

Writ  near  a  century  ago, 

By  the  great  Major  Molineaux, 

Whom  Hawthorne  has  immortal  made 

Before  the  blazing  fire  of  wood 
Erect  the  rapt  musician  stood ; 
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And  ever  and  anon  he  bent 
His  head  upon  his  instrument, 
And  seemed  to  listen,  till  he  caught 
Confessions  of  its  secret  thought,  — 
The  joy,  the  triumph,  the  lament. 
The  exultation  and  the  pain ; 
Then,  by  the  magic  of  his  art. 
He  soothed  the  throbbings  of  its  heart, 
4nd  lulled  it  into  peace  again. 

Around  the  fireside  at  their  ease 
There  sat  a  ffroup  of  friends,  entranced 
With  the  deutious  melodies  ; 
Who  from  the  fisu'-off  noisy  town 
Had  to  the  wayside  inn  come  down, 
To  rest  beneath  its  old  oak-trees. 
The  fire-light  on  their  faces  glanced. 
Their  shacu>ws  on  the  wainscot  danced, 
And,   though   of   different   lands   and 

speeSi, 
Each  had  his  tale  to  tell,  and  each 
Was  anxious  to  be  pleased  and  please. 
And  while  the  sweet  musician  plays. 
Let  me  in  outline  sketch  them  all. 
Perchance  uncouthly  as  the  blaze 
With  its  uncertain  touch  portrays 
Their  shadowy  semblance  on  the  wall. 

But  first  the  Landlord  will  I  trace  ; 

Graye  in  his  aspect  and  attire ; 

A  man  of  ancient  pedigree, 

A  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  he, 

Known  in  all  Sudbury  as  **  The  Squire." 

Proud  was  he  of  his  name  and  roce. 

Of  old  Sir  WUliam  and  Sir  Hugh, 

And  in  the  parlor,  full  in  yiew. 

His  ooat-of-arms,  well  framed  and  glazed, 

Upon  the  wall  in  colors  blazed ; 

ae  beareth  gules  upon  his  shield, 

A  cheyron  aigent  in  the  field. 

With  three  wolfs  heads,  and  for  the  cre&t 

A  Wyyem  part-per-pale  addressed 

Upon  a  helmet  barred  ;  below 

The  scroll   reads,    "By  the   name   of 

Howe." 
And  oyer  this,  no  lon^r  bright, 
Though  glimmering  with  a  latent  light, 
Was  hung  the  sword  his  grandsire  bore 
In  the  rebellious  days  of  yore, 
Down  there  at  Concord  in  the  fight. 

A  youth  was  there,  of  quiet  ways, 
A  Student  of  old  books  and  days. 
To  whom  sU  tongues  and  luids  were 

known 
And  yet  a  loyer  of  his  own  ; 
With  many  a  social  yirtue  graced. 


And  yet  a  friend  of  solitude ; 
A  man  of  such  a  ^nial  mood 
The  heart  of  all  thu^  he  embraced, 
And  yet  of  such  fastidious  taste, 
He  neyer  found  the  best  too  good. 
Books  were  his  passion  and  delight, 
And  in  his  upper  room  at  home 
Stood  many  a  rare  and  sumptuous  tome^ 
In  yeUum  bound,  with  gold  bedight. 
Great  yolumes  garmented  in  whitS, 
Recalling  Florence,  Pisa,  Rome. 
He  loved  the  twilight  that  surrounds 
The  border-land  of  old  romance ; 
Where  glitter  hauberk,  helm,  and  lance, 
And  banner  wayes,  and  trumpet  sounds. 
And  ladies  ride  with  hawk  on  wrist. 
And  mighiT  warriors  sweep  along. 
Magnified  by  the  purple  mist, 
The  dusk  of  centuries  and  of  song. 
The  chronicles  of  Charlemagne, 
Of  Merlin  and  the  Mort  d'Arthure, 
Mingled  together  in  his  brain 
With  tales  of  Flores  and  Blancheflettr, 
Sir  Ferumbras,  Sir  Eglamour, 
Sir  Launcelot,  Sir  Moigadour, 
Sir  Guy,  Sir  Beyis,  Sir  Gawain. 

A  young  Sicilian,  too,  was  there  ; 

In  sight  of  Etna  bom  and  bred. 

Some  breath  of  its  yolcanic  air 

Was  glowing  in  his  heai;^  and  brain, 

And,  being  rebellious  to  his  liege. 

After  Palermo*s  fatal  siece. 

Across  the  western  seas  he  fled. 

In  good  King  Bomba's  happy  reign. 

His  face  was  like  a  summer  night. 

All  flooded  with  a  dusky  light ; 

His  hands  were  small ;  his  teeth  shon<» 

white 
As  sea-shells,  when  he  smiled  or  ^poke  ; 
His  sinews  supple  and  strong  as  oak ; 
Clean  shaven  was  he  as  a  pnest. 
Who  at  the  mass  on  Sunday  sings. 
Save  that  upon  his  upper  Up 
His    beard,   a  good  palms  length 

least. 
Level  and  pointed  at  the  tip. 
Shot  sideways,  like  a  swallow's  wings. 
The  poets  read  he  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  most  of  all  the  Immortal  Four 
Of  Italy  ;  and  next  to  those. 
The  story-telling  bard  of  prose, 
Who  wrote  the  joyous  Tiiscan  tales 
Of  the  Decameron,  that  make 
Fiesole's  green  hills  and  vales 
Remembered  for  Boccaccio's  sake. 
.  Much  too  of  music  was  his  thought ;     . 
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The  melodies  and  measures  fraught 

With  sunshine  and  the  open  air, 

Of  vineyards  and  the  singing  sea 

Of  his  beloved  Sicily  ; 

And  much  it  pleased  him  to  peruse 

The  songs  of  the  Sicilian  muse,  — 

Bucolic  songs  by  Meli  sung 

In  the  famiBar  peasant  tongue, 

That  made  men  say,    **  Behold  !  once 

more 
The  pitying  ffods  to  earth  restore 
Theocritus  ofSyracuse  ! " 

A  Spanish  Jew  from  Alicant 
With  aspect  grand  and  ^ve  was  there  ; 
Vender  of  silks  and  fabncs  rare. 
And  attar  of  rose  from  the  Levant 
Like  an  old  Patriarch  he  appeared, 
Abraham  or  Isaac,  or  at  least 
Some  later  Prophet  or  High-Priest ; 
With  lustrous  eyes,  and  olive  skin, 
And,   wildly  tossed  from    cheeks  and 

chin. 
The  tumbling  cataract  of  his  beard. 
His  garments  breathed  a  spicy  scent 
Of  cinnamon  and  sandal  blent. 
Like  the  soft  aromatic  gales 
That  meet  the  inariner,  who  sails 
Through  the  Moluccas,  and  the  seas 
That  wash  the  shores  of  Celebes. 
All  stories  that  recorded  are 
By  Pierre  Alphonse  he  knew  by  heart. 
And  it  was  rumored  he  could  say 
The  Parables  of  Sandabar, 
And  all  the  Fables  of  Pilpay, 
Or  if  not  all,  the  greater  part ! 
Well  versed  was  he  in  Hebrew  books, 
Talmud  and  Targum,  and  the  lore 
Of  Eabala  ;  and  evermore 
There  was  a  mjrstery  in  his  looks ; 
His  eyes  seemcKl  gazing  far  away, 
As  if  in  vision  or  in  trance 
He  heard  the  solemn  sackbut  play. 
And  saw  the  Jewish  maidens  dance. 

A  Theolo^n,  from  the  school 
Of  Cambridge  on  the  Charles,  was  there  ; 
Skilful  alike  with  tongue  and  pen, 
He  preached  to  all  men  everywhere 
The  Gospel  of  the  Golden  Rule, 
The  New  Commandment  given  to  men, 
thinking  the  deed,  and  not  the  creed. 
Would  help  us  in  our  utmost  need. 
With  reverent  feet  the  earth  he  trod. 
Nor  banished  nature  from  his  plan. 
But  studied  still  with  deep  research 
To  build  the  Universal  Church, 


Lofty  as  in  the  love  of  God, 
And  ample  as  the  wants  of  man. 

A  Poet,  too,  was  there,  whose  verse 

Was  tender,  musical,  and  terse  ; 

The  inspiration,  the  delight, 

The  gleam,  the  glory,  the  swift  flight. 

Of  thoughts  so  sudden,  that  they  seem 

The  revelations  of  a  di^^am. 

All  these  were  his  ;  but  with  them  cam 

No  envy  of  another's  fame  ; 

He  did  not  find  his  sleep  less  sweet 

For  music  in  some  neighboring  street. 

Nor  rustling  hear  in  every  breeze 

The  laurels  of  Miltiades. 

Honor  and  blessings  on  his  head 

While  living,  gooa  report  when  dead* 

Who,  not  too  eager  for  renown. 

Accepts,  but  does  not  clutch,  the  crown '. 

Last  the  Musician,  as  he  stood 
Illumined  by  that  fire  of  wood  ; 
Fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  his  aspect  blithe. 
His  figure  tall  and  straight  and  hthe, 
And  every  feature  of  his  face 
Revealing  his  Norwegian  race  ; 
A  radiance,  streaming  from  within. 
Around  his  e^es  and  forehead  beamed. 
The  Angel  with  the  violin. 
Painted  b^  Raphael,  he  seemed. 
He  lived  m  that  ideal  world 
Whose  language  is  not  speech,  but  song  ; 
Around  him  evermore  the  throng 
Of  elves  and  sprites  their  dances  whirled  ; 
The  Stromkarl  sang,  the  cataract  hurled 
Its  headlong  waters  from  the  height ; 
And  mingled  in  tiie  wild  delight 
The  scream  of  sea-birds  in  their  flight, 
The  rumor  of  the  forest  trees. 
The  plunge  of  the  implacable  seas. 
The  tumult  of  the  wind  at  night. 
Voices  of  eld,  like  trumpets  blowing, 
Old  ballads,  and  wild  melodies 
Through    mist  and    darkness    pourinp 

forth, 
Like  Elivagar's  river  flowing 
Out  of  the  glaciers  of  the  North. 

The  instrument  on  which  he  played 
Was  in  Cremona's  workshops  made. 
By  a  great  master  of  the  past. 
Ere  yet  was  lost  the  art  divine  ; 
Fashioned  of  maple  and  of  pine, 
That  in  Tyrolian  forests  vast 
Had  rocked  and  wrestled  with  the  blast 
Exquisite  was  it  in  design, 
Peitect  in  each  minutest  part. 
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A  marvel  of  the  latist's  art ; 
And  in  its  hollow  chamber,  thus, 
The  maker  from  whose  hands  it  came 
Had  written  his  umiyalled  name, 
"  Antonios  Stradiyarios.' 


»» 


And  when  he  played,  the  atmosphere 
Was  filled  with  magic,  and  the  ear 
Caught  echoes  of  that  Harp  of  Gold, 
Whose  music  had  so  weird  a  sound, 
The  hunted  stag  forgot  to  bound. 
The  leaping  ri^et  backward  rolled, 
The  biids  came  down  from  bush  and 

tree. 
The  dead  came  from  beneath  the  sea, 
The  maiden  to  the  harper's  knee ! 

The  music   ceased;  the  applause  was 

loud. 
The  pleased  musician  smiled  and  bowed ; 
The  wood-fire  clapped  its  hands  of  flame. 
The  shadows  on  the  wainscot  stirred,  ' 
And  from  the  harpsichord  there  came 
A  ghostly  murmur  of  acclaim, 
A  sound  like  that  sent  down  at  night 
By  birds  of  passage  in  their  flight, 
From  the  remotest  distance  heard. 

Then  silence  followed ;  then  began 
A  clamor  for  the  Landlord's  tale,  — 
The  story  promised  them  of  old, 
They  said,  but  always  left  untold ; 
And  he,  although  a  bashful  man, 
And  all  his  courage  seemed  to  £ul. 
Finding  excuse  of  no  avail. 
Yielded ;  and  thus  the  story  ran. 


THE  LANDLORD'S  TALE. 

PAUL  REYBRB'S  bide. 

LiffTBN,   my  children,    and  you  shall 

hear 
Of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere, 
On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  in  S^renty- 

five  ; 
Hardly  a  man  is  now  aUve 
Wlio  remembers  that  famous  day  and 

year. 

He  said  to  his  Mend,  **  If  the  British 

march 
By  land  or  sea  from  the  town  to-night. 
Hang  a  lantern  aloft  in  the  belfry  arch 
Of  the  North  Church  tower  as  a  dgnal 

light,-  ^ 


One,  if  by  land,  and  two,  if  by  sea ; 
And  I  on  the  opposite  shore  will  be. 
Ready  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm 
Through  every  Middlesex  village  and 

farm. 
For  the  country  folk  to  be  up  and  to 

arm. 

Then  he  said,  "  Good  night  1 "  and  with 

muffled  oar 
Silently  rowed  to  the  Charlestown  shore. 
Just  as  the  moon  rose  over  the  bay. 
Where  swinging  wide  at  her  moorings 

lay 
The  Sonkerset,  British  man-of-war ; 
A  phantom  ship,  with  each  mast  and 

spar 
Across  the  moon  like  a  prison  bar. 
And   a   hu^    black    hulk,    that    was 

magnified 
By  its  own  reflection  in  the  tide. 

Meanwhile,   his  friend,  through   alley 

and  street. 
Wanders  and  watches  with  eager  ears. 
Till  in  the  silence  around  him  he  hears 
The  muster  of  men  at  the  barrack  door, 
The  sound  of  arms,  and  the  tramp  of 

feet, 
And  the  measured  tread  of  the  grena- 
diers. 
Marching  down  to  their  boats  on  the 
shore. 

Then  he  cUmbed  the  tower  of  the  Old 

North  Church, 
By   the  wooden    stairs,   with  stealthy 

tread. 
To  the  belfry-chamber  overhead, 
And  starUed   the    i»geons  from  their 

perch 
On  the  sombre  rafters,  that  round  him 

made 
Masses  and  moving  shapes  of  shade,  — 
By  the  trembling  Xeuider,  steep  and  tail- 
To  the  highest  window  in  the  wall. 
Where  he  paused  to  listen  and  look 

down 
A  moment  on  the  roofs  of  the  town. 
And  the  moonlight  flowing  over  all. 

Beneath,   in  the  churchyard,  lay  the 

dead. 
In  their  night-encampment  on  the  hill. 
Wrapped  in  silence  so  deep  and  still 
That  he  could  hear,  like  a  sentiners 

tread. 
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The  watchful  niffht-wind,  as  it  went 

Creeping  along  m)m  tent  to  tent, 

And  seeming  to  whisper,  '*  All  is  well ! " 

A  moment  only  he  feels  the  spell 

Of  the  place  and  the  hoar,  and  the 

secret  dread 
Of  the  lonely  belfry  and  the  dead ; 
For  suddenly  all  his  thoughts  are  bent 
On  a  shadowy  something  far  away, 
^Where  the  river  widens  to  meet  the 

A  line  of  black  that  bends  and  floats 
On    the  rising  tide,  like  a  bridge  of 
^  boats. 

Meanwhile,    impatient   to  mount  and 

ride, 
Booted  and  spurred,  with  a  heavy  stride 
On    the    opposite    shore    walked  Paul 

Revere. 
Now  he  patted  his  horse's  side, 
Now  gazed  at  the  landscape  far  and 

near, 
Then,  impetuous,  stamped  the  earth. 
And  turned  and  tightened  his  saddle- 
girth ; 
But   mostly   he   watched    with    eager 

search 
The   belfry-tower   of   the    Old    North 

Church, 
As  it  rose  above  the  graves  on  the  hill, 
Lonely  and    spectral  and  sombre    and 

stilL 
And  lo !  as  he  looks,   on  the  belfry's 

height 
A  glimmer,  and  then  a  gleam  of  light ! 
He  springs  to  the  saddle,  the  bri£e  he 

turns, 
But  liners  and  gazes,  till  full  on  his 

sifht 
A  second  lamp  in  the  belfry  bums  ! 

A  hurry  of  hoofs  in  a  village  street, 

A  shape  in  the  moonlight,  a  bulk  in  the 

dark, 
And  beneath,  from  the  pebbles,  in  pass- 
ing, a  spark 
Struck  out  by  a  steed  flying  fearless 

and  fleet : 
That  was  all !    And  yet,  through  the 

gloom  and  the  light, 
The  fate  of  a  nation  was  riding  that 

night ; 
And  the  spark  struck  out  by  that  steed, 

in  his  flight, 
Kindled  the  land  into  flame  with  its 

heat 


He  has  left  the  village  and    mounted 

the  steep. 
And  beneath  nim,  tranquil  and  broad 

and  deep, 
Is  the  Mystic,  meeting  the  ocean  tides; 
And  under  the  alders,  that  skirt    its 

edge, 
Now  soft  on  the  sand,  now  loud  on 

the  ledge, 
Is  heard  the  tramp  of  his  steed  as  he 

rides. 

It  was  twelve  by  the  village  clock 
When  he  crossed  the  bri^e  into  Med- 

ford  town. 
He  heard  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
And  the  barking  of  the  farmer's  dog, 
And  felt  the  dimip  of  the  river  fog^ 
That  rises  after  the  sun  goes  down. 

It  was  one  by  the  village  clock. 
When  he  galloped  into  Lexington. 
He  saw  the  gilded  weatheroo<^ 
Swim  in  the  moonlight  as  he  passed. 
And  the  meeting-house  windows,  Uank 

and  bare. 
Gaze  at  him  with  a  spectral  glare. 
As  if  they  already  stood  aghast 
At  the  bloody  work  they  would  look 

upon. 

It  was  two  by  the  village  clock. 
When  he  came  to  the  bridge  in  Concord 

town. 
He  heard  the  bleating  of  the  flock, 
And  the  twitter  of  biras  among  the  trees, 
And    felt   the  breath  of  the  morning 

breeze 
Blowing  over  the  meadows  brown. 
And  one  was  safe  and  asleep  in  his  bed 
Who  at  the  bridge  would  be  first  to 

fall, 
Who  that  day  would  be  lying  dead. 
Pierced  by  a  British  musket-balL 

Tou  know  the  rest.     In  the  books  you 

have  read. 
How    the    British   R^;ular8  fired  ana 

fled,— 
How  the  fanners  gave   them  ball  for 

ball. 
From  behind  each  fence  and  farm-yard 

wall. 
Chasing  the  red-coats  down  the  lane. 
Then  crossing  the  fields  to  emeige  again 
Under  the  trees  at  the  turn  of  the  road. 
And  only  pausing  to  fire  and  load. 
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60  through  the  nl^ht  rode  Paul  Reyere ; 
And  so  through  the  night  went  his  cry 

of  alarm 
To  eyery  Middlesex  village  and  farm,  — 
A  C17  01  defiance  and  Qot  of  fear, 
A  Toioe  in  the  darkness,  a  knock  at  the 

door, 
And  a  word  that  shall  echo  forevermore  ! 
Por,  borne  on  the  night-wind  of  the 

Past, 
Through  all  our  history,  to  the  last, 
In  the  hour  of  darkness  and  peril  and 

need. 
The  people  will  waken  and  listen  to 

hear 
The  hurrying  hoof-beats  of  that  steed, 
And   the   midnight    message  of  Paul 

Berere. 


INTERLUDE. 

Thb  Landlord  ended  thus  his  tale. 
Then  rising  took  down  from  its  nail 
The  sword  that  hung  there,  dim  with 

dust. 
And  cleaving  to  its  sheath  with  rust. 
And  said,   *'  This  sword  was   in   the 

fight." 
The  Poet  seized  it,  and  exclaimed, 
"  It  is  the  sword  of  a  good  knight. 
Though  homespun  was  his  coat-of-maU ; 
What  matter  if  it  be  not  named 
Joyense,  Oolada,  Durindale, 
Excalibar,  or  Aroundight, 
Or  other  name  the  books  record  ? 
Your  ancestor,  who  bore  this  sword 
As  Colonel  of  the  Volunteers, 
Mounted  upon  his  old  gray  mare, 
Seen  here  and  there  and  everywhere. 
To  me  a  grander  shape  appears 
Than  old  Sir  William,  or  what  not. 
Clinking  about  in  foreign  lands 
With  iron  gauntlets  on  his  hands, 
\nd  on  his  head  an  iron  pot  1  '* 


All  laughed  ;  the.  Landlord's  face  grew 

red 
As  his  escutcheon  on  the  wall ; 
He  could  not  comprehend  at  all 
The  drift  of  what  the  Poet  said  ; 
For  those  who  had  been  longest  dead 
Were  always  greatest  in  his  eyes  ; 
And  he  was  snc^chless  with  surprise 
To  see  Sir  William's  plumed  head 
Brought  to  a  level  with  the  rest, 
And  made  the  subject  of  a  jest. 


And  this  perceiving,  to  appease 

The  Landlord's  wrath,  the  others'  fears, 

The  Student  said,  wiUi  careless  ease, 

**  The  ladies  and  the  cavaliers. 

The  arms,  the  loves,  the  courtesies. 

The  deeds  of  high  emprise,  I  sing  ! 

Thus  Ariosto  says,  in  words 

That  have  the  stately  stride  and  ring 

Of  armed  knights  and  clashing  swora& 

Now  listen  to  the  tale  I  brinff  ; 

Listen  !  though  not  to  me  belong 

The  flowing  draperies  of  his  son^ 

The  words  that  rouse,  the  voice  that 

charms. 
The  Landlord's  tale  was  one  of  arms, 
Only  a  tale  of  love  is  mine, 
Blending  the  human  and  cUvine, 
A  tale  of  the  Decameron,  told 
In  Palmieri's  garden  old. 
By  Fiametta,  hturel-crowned. 
While  her  companions  lav  around. 
And  heard  the  mtermingled  sound 
Of  airs  that  on  their  errands  sped. 
And  wild  birds  gossipin^^  overhead. 
And  lisp  of  leaves,  and  fountain's  &11, 
And  her  own  voice  more  sweet  than 

all. 
Telling  the  tale,  which,  wanting  these, 
Perchance  may  lose  its  power  to  please." 


THE  STUDENT'S  TALE. 

THE  FALCON  OF  SER  FBDERIQO. 

One  summer  morning,  when  the  sun 
was  hot. 

Weary  with  labor  in  his  garden-plot. 

On  a  rude  bench  beneath  his  cottagn 
eaves, 

Ser  Federigo  sat  among  the  leaves 

Of  a  huge  vine,  that,  with  its  arms  out- 
spread. 

Hung  its  delicious  clusters  overhead. 

Below  him,  through  the  lovely  valley, 
flowed 

The  river  Amo,  like  a  winding  road, 

And  from  its  banks  were  lifted  high  in 
air 

The  spires  and  roofs  of  Florence  called 
the  Fair ; 

To  him  a  marble  tomb,  that  rose  above 

His  wasted  fortunes  and  his  buried  love. 

For  there,  in  banquet  and  in  tourna- 
ment, 

His  wealth  had  lavished  been,  his  sub- 
stance spent, 
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To  woo  and  lose,  since  ill  his  wooing 

sped, 
Monna  Uiovanna,  who  his  rival  wed, 
Yet  ever  in  his  fancy  reigned  supreme, 
The  ideal  woman  of  a   young   man's 

dream. 

Then  he  withdrew,  in  poverty  and  pain. 
To  this  small  farm,  the  last  of  his  do- 
main, 
His  only  comfort  and  his  only  care 
To  prune  his  vines,  and  plant  the  fig 

and  pear ; 
His  only  forester  and  only  guest 
His  falcon,  faithful  to  him,  when  the 

rest, 
Whose  willing  hands  had  found  so  light 

of  yore 
The  hrazen  knocker  of  his  palace  door, 
Had  now  no  strength  to  hit  the  wooden 

latch. 
That  entrance  gave  beneath  a  roof  of 

thatch. 
Companion  of  his  solitary  ways, 
Purveyor  of  his  feasts  on  holidays, 
On  him  this  melancholv  man  bestowed 
The  love  with  which  his  nature  over- 
flowed. 

And  so  the  empty-handed  years  went 

round. 
Vacant,  though  voiceful  with  prophetic 

sound, 
And  so,  that  summer  mom,  he  sat  and 

mused 
With  folded,  patient  hands,  as  he  was 

used. 
And  dreamily  before  his  half-closed  sight 
Floated  the  vision  of  his  lost  delight. 
Beside    him,    motionless,    the    orowsy 

bird 
Dreamed  of  the  chase,  and  in  his  slum- 
ber heard 
IThe  sudden,  scytne-iike  sweep  of  wings, 
'  that  dare 

The  headlong  plunge  thro'  edd3ring  gulfs 

of  air. 
Then,  starting  broad  awake  upon   his 


perch, 
led  hii 


Tinkled  his  bells,  like  mass-bells  in  a 

church, 
And,  looking  at  his  master,  seemed  to 


t( 


say, 
Ser  Federigo,  shall  we  hunt  to-day  T 


f» 


Ser  Federigo  thought  not  of  the  chase  ; 
The  tender  vision  of  her  lovely  face, 


I  will  not  sav  ne  seems  to  see,  he  sees 
In  the  leaf-snadows  of  the  trellises, 
Herself,  yet  not  herself ;  a  lovely  child 
With  flowing  tresses,  and  eyes  wide  and 

wild. 
Coming  undaunted  up  the  garden  walk. 
And  looking  not  at  him,  but  at  the 

hawk. 
"  Beautiful  falcon  !  "  said  he,  "would 

that! 
Might  hold  thee  on  my  wrist,  or  see 

thee  fly  I " 
The  voice  was  hers,  and  made  strange 

echoes  start 
Through  all  the  haunted  chambere  of 

nis  heart. 
As  an  eolian  harp  through  gusty  doors 
Of  some  old  ruin  its  wild  music  pours. 

**  Who  is  thy  mother,  my  fair  boy  ? "  he 

said. 
His  hand  laid  softly  on  that  shining 

head. 
'*  Monna  Giovanna.     Will  you  let  me 

stay 
A  little  while,  and  with  your  falcon 

play? 
We  live  there,  just  beyond  your  garden 

wall. 
In  the  great  house  behind  the  poplars 

tall." 

So  he  spake  on  ;  and  Federigo  heard 
As  from  afar  each  softly  uttered  word, 
And  drifted  onward  throu^  the  golden 

gleams 
And  shadows  of  the  misty  sea  of  dreams, 
As  mariners  becalmed  uirough  vapora 

drift. 
And  feel  the  sea  beneath  them  sink  and 

lift. 
And  hear  far  off  the  mournful  breakers 

roar. 
And    voices    calling  faintly  from    the 

shore  I 
Then,  waking  from  his  pleasant  reveries 
He  took  the  little  boy  upon  his  knees. 
And  told  him  stories  of  his  gallant  bird. 
Till  in  their  friendship  he  became  a 

third. 

Monna  Giovanna,  widowed  in  her  prime, 
Had  come  with  friends  to  pass  the  sum- 
mer time 
In  her  grand  villa,  half-way  up  the  hill, 
O'erlooking  Florence,  but* retired  and 
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^th  iron  flutes,  that  opened  through 

longBnes 
Of  sacred  Hex  and  centennial  pines, 
And  terraced  gardens,  and  broad  steps 

of  stone, 
And  sylTan  deities,  with  moss  o'eigrown. 
And  fountains  palpitating  in  the  heat, 
And  all  Val  aAmo  stretched  beneath 

its  feet. 
Here  in  seclusion,  as  a  widow  may. 
The  lovely  lady  whiled  the  hours  away, 
Pacing  in  sable  robes  the  statued  hall, 
HerseSr  the  stateliest  statue  among  all. 
And  seeing  more  and  more,  with  secret 

Her  husband  risen  and  living  in  her  boy, 
Till  the  lost  sense  of  life  returned  again, 
Not  as  delight,  but  as  relief  from  pain. 
Meanwhile    the    boy,   rejoicing  in  his 

strength. 
Stormed  down  the  terraces  from  length 

to  length ; 
The  screaming  peacock  chased  in   hot 

pursuit, 
And  climbed  the  garden  trellises  for  fruit. 
But  his  chief  pa^me  was  to  watch  the 

flijdit 
Of  a  gerfScon,  soaring  into  sight. 
Beyond  the  trees  that  fringed  the  garden 

wall. 
Then  downward  stooping  at  some  distant 

call; 
And  as  he  gazed  full  often  wondered  he 
Who  might  the  master  of  the  falcon  be, 
Until  that  happy  morning,  when  he  found 
Master  and  fakon  in  the  cottage  ground. 

And  now  a  shadow  and  a  terror  fell 
On  the  ereat  house,  as  if  a  passinff-bell 
Tolled  from  the  tower,  and  filled  each 

spacious  room 
With   secret    awe,    and    preternatural 

gloom ; 
The  petted  boy  grew  ill,  and  day  by  day 
Pined  with  mysterious  malady  away. 
The  mother's  heart  would  not  be  com- 
forted; 
Her  darling  seemed  to  her  already  dead. 
And  often,  sitting  by  the  sufferer  s  side, 
**  What  can  I  do  to  comfort  thee  ? "  she 

cried. 
At  first  the  silent  lipe  made  no  reply. 
But,  moved  at  length  by  her  importu- 
nate cry, 
"  Give  me,"  he  answered,  with  implor- 

infllone, 
"  Ser  Fedsrigo's  falcon  for  my  own  !  ** 


No  answer  could  the  astonished  mother 
make ; 

How  could  she  ask,  e'en  for  her  darling's 
sake. 

Such  favor  at  a  luckless  lover's  hand. 

Well  knowing  that  to  ask  was  to  com- 
mand? 

Well  knowing,  what  all  falconers  con- 
fessed. 

In  all  the  land  that  falcon  was  the  best, 

The  master's  pride  and  passion  and' 
delight. 

And  the  sole  pursuivant  of  this  poor 
knight. 

But  yet,  for  her  child's  sake,  she  could 
no  less 

Than  give  assent,  to  soothe  his  restless- 
ness. 

So  promised,  and  then  promising  to  keep 

Her  promise  sacred,  saw  him  faU  asleep. 

Themorrowwasabri^htSeptembermom ; 

The  earUi  was  beautiful  as  if  new-bom  ; 

There  was  that  nameless  splendor  eveiy- 
where, 

That  wild  exhilaration  in  the  air. 

Which  makes  the  passers  in  the  city 
street 

Congratulate  each  other  as  they  meet. 

Two  lovely  ladies,  clothed  in  cloak  and 
hood. 

Passed  through  the  garden  gate  into  the 
wood. 

Under  the  lustrous  leaves,  and  through 
the  sheen 

Of  dewy  sunshine  showering  down  be- 
tween. 

The  one,  close-hooded,  had  the  attractive 

grace 
Which  sorrow  sometimes  lends  a  woman's 

face  ; 
Her  dark  eyes  moistened  with  the  nusts 

that  roll 
From  the  gulf-stream  of  passion  in  the 

soul; 
The  other  with  her  hood  thrown  back, 

her  hair 
Making  a  golden  glory  in  the  air. 
Her  cheeks  sufii^ed  with  an    auroral 

blush, 
Her  young  heart  singing  louder  than  the 

thrush. 
So  walked,  that  mom,  through  mingled 

light  and  shade. 
Each   by  the  other's  presence  lovelier 

made, 
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Monna  Gioyanna  and  her  bosom  friend. 
Intent  upon  their  errand  and  its  end 

They  found  Ser  Federigo  at  his  toil. 
Like  banished  Adam,  delving  in  the  soil ; 
And  when  he  looked  and  these  fair  wo- 
men spied, 
The  garden  suddenly  was  glorified  ; 
His  long-lost  Eden  was  restored  again. 
And  the  strange  river  winding  through 

the  plain 
No  longer  was  the  Amo  to  his  eyes, 
But  the  Euphrates- watering  Paradise  ! 

Monna  Giovanna  raised  her  stately  head. 
And  with  fair  words  of  salutation  said  : 
''  Ser  Federi^,  we  come  here  as  friends, 
Hoping  in  this  to  make  some  poor  amends 
For  ]Mat  nnkindness.  I  who  ne*er  before 
Would  even  cross  the  threshold  of  your 

door, 
I  who  in  happier  days  such  pride  main- 
tained, 
Befused  your  banquets,  and  your  gifts 

disdained, 
This  morning  come,  a  self-invited  guest, 
To  put  your  generous  nature  to  the  test. 
And  breakfast  with  you  under  your  own 

vine." 
To  which  he  answered  :  **  Poor  desert  of 

mine, 
Not  your  unkindness  call  it,  for  if  aught 
Is  good  in  me  of  feeling  or  of  though^ 
From  you  it  comes,  and  this  last  grace 

outweighs 
All  sorrows,  «3l  regrets  of  other  days." 

And  after  further  compliment  and  talk. 
Among  the  Mtert  in  the  garden  walk 
He  Idt  his  guests ;  and  to  his  cottage 

turned, 
And  as  he  entered  for  a  moment  yearned 
For  the  lost  splendors  of  the  days  of  old. 
The  ruby  glass,  the  silver  and  the  gold. 
And  felt  how  piercing  is  the  stin^  of  pride, 
^  want  embittered  and  intensified. 
He  looked  about  him  for  some  means  or 

way 
To  keep  this  unexpected  holiday  ; 
Searched    every    cupboard,    and    then 

searched  again, 
Summoned  the  maid,  who  came,   but 

came  in  vain  ; 
"  The  Si^or  did  not  hunt  to-day,"  she 

said, 
*'  There  *8  nethiuf  in  the  hoube  but  wine 

and  bread. 


Then  suddenly  the  drowsy  falcon  aho<^ 
His  little  beUs,  with  that  sagacious  look, 
Which  said,  as  plain  as  language  to  the 

ear, 
"  If  anything  is  wanting,  I  am  here  t " 
Yes,  everything  is  wantu^,  gallant  bird  1 
The  master  seized  thee  without  further 

word. 
Like  thine  own  lure,  he  whirled  thee 

round  ;  ah  me  ! 
The  pomp  and  flutter  of  brave  falconry, 
The  bells,  the  jesses,  the  bright  scarlet 

hood. 
The  flight  and  the  pursuit  o'er  field  and 

wood. 
All  these  foreveimore  are  ended  now  ; 
No  longer  victor,  but  the  victim  thou  f 

Then  on  the  board  a  snow-white  cloth 
he  spread. 

Laid  on  its  wooden  dish  the  loaf  of  bread. 

Brought  purple  grapes  with  autumn  sun- 
shine not. 

The  fragrant  peach,  the  juicy  bergamot ; 

Then  in  the  midst  a  flask  of  wine  he 
placed. 

And  with  autumnal  flowers  the  banquet 
graced. 

Ser  Federieo,  would  not  these  suffice 

Without  tky  falcon  stuflTed  with  clovea 
and  spice  f 

When  all  was  ready,  and  the  courtly 

dame 
With  her  companion  to  the  cottage  came, 
Upon  Ser  Federigo's  brain  there  fell 
The  wild  enchantment  of  a  magic  spell  1 
The  room  they  entered,  mean  and  low 

and  small. 
Was  changed  into  a  sumptuous  banquet- 
hall, 
With  fanfares  by  aerial  trumpets  blown ; 
The  rustic  chair  she  sat  on  was  a  throne  ; 
He  ate  celestial  food,  and  a  divine 
Flavor  was  given  to  his  country  wine. 
And  the  poor  falcon,  fragrant  with  his 

spice, 
A  peacock  was,  or  bird  of  paradise  I 

When  the  repast  was  ended,  they  arose 
And  passed  again  into  the  garden-close. 
Then  said  the  lady,   "  Far  too  well  I 

know. 
Remembering  still  the  days  of  long  a^po^ 
Though  you  betray  it  not,  with  wnat 

surprise 
You  see  me  here  in  this  familiar  wise. 
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Toa  have  no  children,  and  yon  cannot, 

gaefls 
What  angoish,  what  unspeakable  dis- 

tras 
A  mother  feels,  whose  child  is  lying  ill, 
Nor  how  her  heart  anticipates  hb  will. 
And  yet  for  this,  yon  see  me  lay  aside 
All  womanly  reserve  and  check  of  pride. 
And  ask  the  thmg  most  precious  in  your 

Your  fiJcon,  your  sole  comfort  and  de- 

light, 
Which  ifyou  find  it  in  your  heart  to  give. 
My  poor,  unhappy  boy  perchance  may 

live." 

Ser  Federigo  listens,  and  replies,  / 

With  tears  of  love  and  pity  in  his  eyes : 
*'  Alas,  -dear  lady !  there  can  be  no  task 
So  sweet  to  me,  as  giving  when  you  ask. 
One  little  hour  ago,  if  I  had  known 
This  wish  of  yours,  it  would  have  been 

my  own. 
But  thinking  in  what  manner  I  could 

best 
Do  honor  to  the  presence  of  my  guest, 
I  deemed  that  nothing  worthier  could  be 
Than  what  most  dear  and  precious  was 

tome, 
And  so  my  gallant  falcon  breathed  his 

last 
Tofurmsh  forth  this  morning  our  repast. " 

In  mute  contrition,  mingled  with  dismay, 
The  gentle  lady  turned  ner  e^es  away, 
Grieving  that  he  such  sacrifice  shoiild 

make. 
And  kill  his  falcon  for  a  woman's  sake. 
Yet  feelinff  in  her  heart  a  woman's  pride. 
That  nothing  she  could   ask  for  was 

denied; 
Then  took  her  leave,  and  passed  out  at 

the  gate 
With  footstep  slow  and  soul  disconsolate. 

Three  days  went  by,  and  lo  I  a  passing' 

Tolled  from  the  liUle  chapel  in  the  dell ; 

Ten  strokes  Ser  Federigo  heard,  and  said, 

Breathing  a  prayer,  "Alas!  her  child  is 
dead!" 

Three  months  went  by ;  and  lo  !  a  mer- 
rier chime 

Rang  from  the  chapel  'heWs  at  Christmas 
time; 

The  eottaee  was  deserted,  and  no  more 

Ser  Fedengo  sat  beside  its  dooi^ 

16 


But  now,  with  servitors  lo  do  his  will, 
In  the  ffrand  villa,  half-way  up  the  hill. 
Sat  at  the  Christmas  feast,  and  at  his  side 
Monna  Giovanna,  his  beloved  bride. 
Never  so  beautiful,  so  kind,  so  fair. 
Enthroned  once  moro  in  the  old  rustic 

chair, 
High-perohed  upon  the  back  of  which 

there  stood 
The  Imaffe  of  a  falcon  carved  in  wood. 
And  underneath  the  inscription,  with 

date, 
**  All  things  come  round  to  him  who  will 

but  wait.*' 


INTERLUDE. 

Soon  as  the  story  reached  its  end. 
One,  over  eager  to  commend, 
Crowned  it  with  iigudicious  praise  ; 
And  then  the  voice  of  blame  round  vent, 
And  fanned  the  embers  of  dissent 
Into  a  somewhat  lively  blaze. 

The  Theologian  shook  his  head ; 
'*  These  old  Italian  tales,"  he  said, 
"From  the  much -praised   DecameroE 

down 
Through  all  the  rabblb  of  the  rest, 
Are  either  trifling,  dull,  or  lewd  ; 
The  gossip  of  a  neighborhood 
In  some  remote  provincial  town, 
A  scandalous  chronicle  at  best ! 
They  seem  to  me  a  stagnant  fen. 
Grown  rank  with  rushes  and  with  reeds. 
Where  a  white  lily,  now  and  then. 
Blooms  in  the  midst  of  noxious  weeds 
And  deadly  nightshade  on  its  banks.' 


»i 


To  this  the  Student  straight  replied, 
"  For  the  white  lily,  many  thanks  ! 
One  should  not  say,  with  too  much  pride^ 
Fountain,  I  will  not  drink  of  thee  ! 
Nor  were  it  grateful  to  foiget. 
That  from  these  reservoirs  and  tanks 
Even  imperial  Shakespeare  drew 
His  Moor  of  Venice,  and  the  Jew, 
And  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
And  many  a  famous  comedy." 

Then  a  long  pause ;  till  some  one  said, 
"  An  Angel  is  flying  overhead  ! " 
At  these  words  spake  the  Spanish  Jew, 
And  murmured  with  an  inward  breath : 
**  God  grant,  if  what  you  say  be  true. 
It  may  not  be  the  Angel  of  Death  ! " 
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And  then  another  pause  ;  and  then, 

Strokinff  his  beard,  he  said  again  : 

**  This  brings  back  to  my  memory 

A  story  in  &e  Talmud  told. 

That  book  of  gems^  tiiat  book  of  gold, 

Of  wonders  many  and  manifold, 

A  tale  that  often  comes  to  me. 

And  fills  my  heart,  and  haunts  my  brain, 

And  never  wearies  nor  grows  old.** 


THE  SPANISH  JEW'S  TALE. 

THE  LEGENB  OF  RABBI  BEN  LEVI. 

Rabbi  Ben  Levi,  on  the  Sabbath,  read 
A  volume  of  the  Law,  in  which  it  said, 
*'  No  man  shall  look  upon  my  face  and 

live." 
And  as  he  read,  he  prayed  that  God 

would  give 
His  faithful  servant  grace  with  mortal 

eye 
To  look  upon  His  face  and  yet  not  die. 

Then  fell  a  sudden  shadow  on  the  page, 
And,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  grown  dun  with 

age. 
He  saw  the  Angel  of  Death  before  him 

stand. 
Holding  a  naked  sword  in  his  right  hand. 
Rabbi  Ben  Levi  was  a  righteous  man. 
Yet  through  his  veins  a  chill  of  terror 

ran. 
With  trembling  voice  he  said,   "What 

wilt  thou  here  ? " 
The  angel  answered,    "  Lo !    the  time 

draws  near 
When  thou  must  die ;  yet  first,  by  God's 

decree, 
Wbate'er  thou  askest  shall  be  granted 

thee." 
Replied  the  Rabbi,  "Let  these  living 

eyes 
First  look  upon  my  place  in  Paradise." 

Then  said  the  Angel,  "  Come  with  me 

and  look." 
Rabbi  Ben  Levi  closed  the  sacred  book, 
And  rising,  and  uplifting  his  gray  head, 
**  Give  me  thy  sword, "  he  to  the  Angel 

said, 

"  Left  thou  shouldst  fall  upon  me  by  the 

t» 

way. 

The  angel  smiled  and  hastened  to  obey, 

Then  led  him  forth  to  the  Celestial  Town, 

And  set  him  on  the  wall,  whence,  gazing 

dowEi^ 


Rabbi  Ben  Levi,  with  his  living  eyes, 
Might  look  upon  his  place  in  Paradise. 

Then  straight  into  the  city  of  the  Lord 
The  Rabbi  leaped  with  the  Death-Angel's 

sword. 
And  through  the  streets  there  swept  a 

sudden  breath 
Of  something  there  unknown,  which  men 

call  death. 
Meanwhile   the  Angel  stayed  without, 

and  cried, 
"  Come  back  I  "    To  which  the  Rabbi's 

voice  replied, 
"No!   in  the  name  of  God,  whom  I 

adore, 
I  swear  that  hence  I  will  depart  no 

more ! " 

Then  all  the  Angels  cried,  "  O  Holy  One, 
See  what  the  son  of  Levi  here  hath  done  ! 
The  kingdom  of  Heaven  he  takes  by 

violence. 
And  in  Thy  name  refuses  to  go  hence  !  " 
The  Lord  replied,  "  My  Angels,  be  not 

wroth; 
Did  e'er  the  son  of  Levi  break  his  oath  ? 
Let  him  remain ;  for  he  with  mortal  eye 
Shall  look  upon  my  face  and  yet  not  die. " 

Beyond  the  outer  wall  the  Angel  of  Death 
Heard  the  great  voice,  and  said,  with 

panting  breath, 
"Give  back  the  sword,  and  let  me  go 

my  way." 
Whereat  the  Kabbi  paused,  and  answered, 

"  Nay  ! 
Anguish  enough  already  hath  it  caused 
Among  the  sons  of  men."    And  while 

ne  paused 
He  heard  the  awful    mandate  of  the 

Lord 
Resounding  through  the  air,  "  Give  back 

the  sword  I 

The  Rabbi  bowed  his  head  in  silenl 

prayer ; 
Then  said  he  to  the  dreadful  Angel, 

**  Swear, 
No  human  eye  shall  look  on  it  again  ; 
But  when  thou  takest  away  the  souls  of 

men, 
Thyself  unseen,    and   with  an  unseen 

sword. 
Thou  wilt  perform  the  bidding  of  the 

Lord." 
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The  Angd  took  the  iword  again,  and 

swore, 
And  walks  on  earth  anseen  foroTermore. 


INTERLUDE. 

Hb  ended :  and  a  kind  of  spell 
Upon  the  silent  listeners  fell. 
His  solemn  manner  and  his  words 
Had    touched    the    deep,    mysterions 

chords. 
That  ribrate  in  each  human  breast 
Alike,  but  not  alike  confessed. 
The  spiritual  world  seemed  near ; 
And  close  above  them,  full  of  fear. 
Its  awful  adumbration  passed, 
A  luminous  shadow,  vague  and  vast. 
Thej  almost  feared  to  look,  lest  there, 
Embodied  from  the  impalpable  air. 
They  might  behold  the  Anp^  stand. 
Holding  the  sword  in  his  right  hand. 

At  last,  but  in  a  voice  subdued. 
Not  to  disturb  their  dreamy  mood, 
Said  the  Sicilian :  **  While  vou  spoke. 
Telling  your  legend  marvellous, 
Suddenly  in  my  memory  woke 
The  thought  of  one,  now  gone  from 

us, — 
An  old  Abate,  meek  and  mild. 
My  friend  and  teacher,  when  a  child, 
Who  sometimes  in  those  days  of  old 
The  legend  of  an  Angel  told. 
Which  ran,  as  I  remember,  thus." 


THE  SICILIAN'S  TALE. 

« 

KIKQ   BOBBRT  OF  SICILT. 

Robert  of  Sicily,  brother  of  Pope  Ur- 
bane 
And  Valmond,  Emperor  of  Allemaine, 
Apparelled  in  magnificent  attire, 
With  retinue  of  many  a  knight  and 


squire, 

t.  J< 


On  St.  John's  eve,  at  vespers,  proudly 

sat 
And  heard  the  priests  chant  the  Mag- 
nificat. 
And  as  he  listened,  o'er  and  o'er  again 
Repeated,  like  a  burden  or  refrain. 
He  caught  the  words,  **  Deposuit  poten- 

t€M 

De  sede,  et  exaltavit  humilea  " ; 

And  slowly  lifting  up  his  kindly  head 

He  to  a  learned  clerk  beside  him  said. 


'^  What  mean  these  words?"    The  clerk 

made  answer  meet, 
**  He  has  put  down  the  mighty  from 

their  seat. 
And  has  exalted  them  of  low  degree." 
Thereat  King  Robert  muttered  scorn- 

"  'T  is  well  that  such  seditious  words  are 

sung 
Only  by  priests  and  in  the  Latin  tongue ; 
For  unto  priests  and  people  be  it  known, 
There  is  no  power  can  push  me  from 

my  throue ! " 
And  leaning  back,  he  yawned  and  fell 

asleep, 
Lulled  by  the  chant  monotonous  and 

deep. 

When  he  awoke,  it  was  already  night ; 
The  church  was  empty,  and  there  was 

no  light, 
Save  where  the  lamps,  that  glimmered 

few  and  faint. 
Lighted  a  little  space  before  some  saint. 
He  started  from  his  seat   and  gazed 

around. 
But  saw  BO  living  thing  and  heard  no 

sound. 
He  groped  towards  the  door,  but  it  was 

locked; 
He  cried  aloud,  and  listened,  and  then 

knocked, 
And  uttered   awful  threatenings   and 

complaints, 
And  imprecations  upon  men  and  saints. 
The  sounds  re-echoed  from  the  roof  and 

walls 
As  if  dead  priests  were  laughing  in  their 

stalls. 

At    length  the   sexton,   hearing  from 

without 
The  tumult  of  the  knocking  and  the 

shout. 
And  thinking  thieves  were  in  the  house 

of  prayer, 
Came  with  his  lantern,  asking,  "  Who 

is  there?" 
Half  choked  with  rage,  King  Robert 

fiercely  said, 
"Open:   'tis  I,  the  King!    Art  thou 

afraid?" 
The  frightened  sexton,  muttering,  with 

a  curse, 
**  This  is  some  drunken  vagabond,  or 

worse !  " 
Turned  the  ^reat  key  and  flung  the  por- 
tal wide ; 
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A  man  roahed  by  him  at  a  single  stride, 
Haggard,   half  naked,  without  hat  or 

cloak, 
Who  neither  turned,  nor  looked  at  him, 

nor  spoke. 
But  leaped  into  the  blackness  of   the 

ni^rht, 
And  yanished  like  a  spectre  from  his 

sight. 

Bobert  of  Sicily,  brother  of  Pope  Urbane 
And  Valmond,  Emperor  of  Allemaine, 
Despoiled  of  his  magnificent  attire. 
Bareheaded,    breathless,   and   besprent 

with  mire, 
With  sense  of  wrong  and  outrage  desper- 
ate. 
Strode  on  and  thundered  at  the  palace 

gate; 
Bushed  through  the  courtyard,  thrust- 
ing in  ms  rage 
To  right  and  left  each  seneschal  and 

And  humed  up  the  broad  and  sounding 
stair. 

His  white  face  ghastly  in  ^e  torches' 
glare. 

From  ^U  to  hall  he  passed  with  breath- 
less speed; 

Yoices  and  cries  he  heard,  but  did  not 
heed, 

UnUl  at  last  he  reached  the  banquet- 
room, 

Blazing  with  light,  and  breathing  with 
peifume. 

There  on  the  dais  sat  another  king. 
Wearing  his  robes,  his  crown,  his  signet- 

rmg. 
King  Robert's  self  in  features,  form,  and 

height. 
But  all  transfigured  with  angelic  light ! 
It  was  an  Angel ;  and  his  presence  there 
With  a  divine  effiilgence  filled  the  air, 
An  exaltation,  piercing  the  disguise. 
Though  none  the  hidden  Angel  recognize. 

A     moment      speechless,     motionless, 

amazed. 
The  throneless  monarch  on  the  Angel 

gazed. 
Who  met  his  look  of  anger  and  surprise 
With  the  divine  compassion  of  his  eyes  ; 
Then  said,  **  Who  art  thou  ?  and  why 

com'st  thou  here  ? " 
To  which  King  Robert  answered,  with  a 

sneer. 


"  I  am  the  King,  and  come  to  claim  my  own 
From   an   impostor,   who    usurps    my 

throne ! " 
And  suddenly,  at  these  audacious  words, 
Up  sprang  the  angry  guests,  and  drew 

their  swords ; 
The  Angel  answered,  with  unruffled  brow, 
*•  Nay,  not  the  King,  but  the  King's  Jes- 
ter, thou 
Henceforth  shall  wear  the    bells  and 


scalloped  cape. 
And  for  thy  counsellor  shalt  lead  an  ape ; 
Thou  shalt  obey  my  servants  when  tney 

caU, 
And  wait  upon  my  henchmen  in  the  hall !  ** 

Deaf  to  King  Robert's  threats  and  cries 
and  prayers. 

They  thrust  him  firom  the  hall  and  down 
the  stairs ; 

A  group  of  tittering  pages  ran  before. 

And  as  they  opened  wide  the  foldmg- 
door, 

His  heart  failed,  for  he  heard,  with 
strange  alarms. 

The  boisterous  laughter  of  the  men-at- 
arms, 

And  all  the  vaulted  chamber  roar  and  ring 

With  the  mock  plaudits  of  **  Long  live 
the  King  1 " 

Next  morning,  waking  with  the  day's 

first  beam. 
He  said  within    himself,    "It  was    a 

dreamt" 
But  the  straw  rustled  as  he  turned  his 

head. 
There  were  the  cap  andbeUsbeside  his  bed. 
Around  him  rose  the  bare,  discolomi  walls. 
Close  by,  the  steeds  were  champing  in 

their  stalls. 
And  in  the  comer,  a  revolting  shape. 
Shivering  and  chattering  sat  the  wretch- 

edape. 
It  was  no  (U'eam ;  the  world  he  loved  so 

much 
Had  turned  to  dust  and  ashes  at  his 

touch  ! 

Days  came  and  went ;  and  now  returned 
again 

To  Sicily  the  old  Satumian  reiffn ; 

Under  the  Angel's  governance  benign 

The  happy  island  £inced  with  com  and 
wme. 

And  deep  within  the  mountain's  burn- 
ing breast 

Enceladus,  the  giant,  was  at  rest. 
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Meanwhile  King  Robert  yielded  to  his 

fkte, 
Sullen  and  silent  and  disconsolate. 
Dressed  in  the  motley  garb  that  Jesters 

wear, 
With  look  bewildered  and  a  vacant  stare. 
Close  shaven  above  the  ears,  as  monks 

are  shorn. 
By  conrtiers  mocked,  by  pages  laughed 

to  scorn, 
His  only  friend  the  ape,  his  only  food 
What  others  left,  —  he  still  was  unsub- 
dued. 
And  when  the  Angel  met  him  on  his  way, 
And  half  in  earnest,  half  in  jest,  would 

say, 
Sternly,  though  tenderly,  that  he  might 

feel 
The  velvet  scabbard  held  a  sword  of  steel, 
*' Art  thou  the  King  ? "  the  passion  of 

his  woe 
Burst  from  him  in  resistless  overflow, 
And,  lifting  high  his  forehead,  he  would 

fling 

The  haughty  answer  back,  "  I  am,  I  am 
the  King  ! " 

Almost  three  years  were  ended  ;  when 

there  came 
Ambassadors  of  great  repute  and  name 
From  Valmond,  Emperor  of  AUemaine, 
Unto  King  Robert,   saying  tiiat  Pope 

Urbane 
By  letter  smnmoned  them  forthwith  to 

come 
On.  Holy  Thursday  to  his  city  of  Rome. 
The  Angel  with  great  joy  received  his 

guests, 
And  gave  them  presents  of  embroidered 

vests. 
And  velvet  mantles  with  rich  ermine 

lined. 
And  rings  and  jewels  of  the  rarest  kind. 
Then  he  departed  with  them  o'er  the  sea 
Into  the  lovely  land  of  Italy, 
Whose  loveliness  was  more  resplendent 

made 
By  the  mere  passing  of  that  cavalcade, 
With  plumes,  and  cloaks,  and  housings, 

and  the  stir 
Of  jewelled  bridle  and  of  golden  spur. 

And  lo !  among  the  menials,  in  mock 

state. 
Upon  a  piebald  steed,  with  shambling 

Hif  eloakof  foz-tails  flapping  in  the  wind, 


The  solemn  ape  demurely  perched  be- 
hind. 

King  Robert  rode,  making  huge  merri- 
ment 

In  all  the  country  towns  through  which 
they  went. 

The  Pope  received  them  with  great  pomp 

and  blare 
Of  bannered  trumpets,  on  Saint  Peter^s 

square. 
Giving  ms  benediction  and  embrace. 
Fervent,  and  full  of  apostolic  grace. 
While  with  congratulations  and  with 

prayers 
He  entertained  the  Angel  unawares, 
Robert,  the  Jester,  bursting  through  the 

crowd. 
Into  their  presence  rushed,   and  cried 

aloud, 
'*  I  am  the  King  !    Look,  and  behold  in 

me 
Robert,  your  brother,  King  of  Sicily  ! 
This  man,  who  wears  my  semblance  to 

your  eyes. 
Is  an  impDstor  in  a  king's  disguise. 
Do  you  not  know  me?  does  no   voice 

within 
Answer  my  cry,  and  say  we  are  akin  ? " 
The  Pope  in  silence,  but  with  troubled 

mien, 
Gazed  at  the  Angel's  countenance  serene  ; 
The  Emperor,  laughing,   said,    "  It  is 

strange  sport 
To  keep  a  madman  for  thy  Fool  at  court ! " 
And  the  poor,  baffled  Jester  in  disgrace 
Was  hustled  back  among  the  populace. 

In  solemn  state  the  Holy  Week  went  by. 
And  Easter  Sunday  gleamed  upon  tne 

sky; 
The  presence  of  the  Angel,  with  its  light. 
Before  the  sun  rose,  made  the  city  bright, 
And  with  new  fervor  filled  the  hearts 

of  men, 
Who  felt  that  Christ  indeed  had  risen 

again. 
Even  the  Jester,  on  his  bed  of  straw, 
With  haggard  eyes  the  unwonted  splen- 
dor saw. 
He  felt  within  a  pow^r  unfelt  before. 
And,  kneeling  humbly  on  his  chamber 

floor. 
He  heard  the  rushing  garments  of  the 

Lord 
Sweep  through  the  silent  air,  ascending 

heavenward. 
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And  now  the  yisit  ending,  and  once  more 
Valmond   returning  to    the    Danube's 

shore, 
Homeward  the  Angel  journeyed,    and 

affain 
The  land  was  made  resplendent  with  his  ( 

train. 
Flashing  along  the  towns  of  Italy 
Unto  Salerno,  and  from  thence  by  sea. 
And  when  once  more  within  Palermo's 

wall. 
And,  seated  on  the  throne  in  his  great 

hall. 
He  heard  the  Angelus  from    convent 

towers, 
As  if  the  better  world  conversed  with 

ours. 
He  beckoned  to  King  Robert  to  draw 

nigher. 
And  with  a  gesture  bade  the  rest  retire  ; 
And  when  they  were  alone,  the  Angel 

said, 
"  Art  thou  the  Kine  ? "     Then,  bowing 

down  his  head. 
King  Robert  crossed  both  hands  upon 

his  breast, 
And   meekly    answered    him  :  "Thou 

knowest  best  I 
My  sins  as  scarlet  are  ;  let  me  go  hence, 
And  in  some  cloister's  school  of  peni- 
tence. 
Across  those  stones,  that  pave  the  way 

to  heaven, 
Walk  barefoot,  till  my  guilty  soul  be 

shriven  ! " 

The  Angel  smiled,  and  from  his  radiant 

face 
A  holy  light  illumined  all  the  place. 
And  through  the  open  window,  loud  and 

clear. 
They  heard  the  monks  chant  in  the 

chapel  near. 
Above  the  stir  and  txmmlt  of  the  street : 
"He  has  put  down  the  mighty  from 

their  seat. 
And  has  exalted  them  of  low  degree  ! " 
And  through  the  chant  a  second  melody 
Rose  like  the  throbbing  of  a  single  string  : 
I  am  an  Angel,  and  thou  art  the  King !" 


<« 


Eling  Robert,  who  was  standing  near  the 

throne, 
Lifted  his  eyes,  and  lo  !  he  was  alone  ! 
But  all  apparelled  as  in  days  of  old. 
With  ermmed  mantle  and  with  cloth  of 

gold; 


And  when  his  courtiers  came,  they  found 

him  there 
Kneeling  upon  the  floor,   absorbed  in 

silent  prayer. 


INTERLUDE. 

And  then  the  blue-eyed  Norseman  told 
A  Saga  of  the  days  of  old. 
"  There  is,"  said  he,  "  a  wondroua book 
Of  Legends  in  the  old  Norse  tongue, 
Of  the  dead  kings  of  Norroway,  — 
Legends  that  once  were  told  or  sung 
In  many  a  smoky  fireside  nook 
Of  Icehmd,  in  the  ancient  day, 
By  wandering  Saga-man  or  Scald  ; 
Heimskringla  is  tne  volume  called  ; 
And  he  who  looks  may  find  Uierein 
The  story  that  I  now  begin." 

And  in  each  pause  the  story  made 
Upon  his  violin  he  played. 
As  an  appropriate  interlude, 
Fragments  of  old  Norwegian  tunes 
That  bound  in  one  the  separate  runes, 
And  held  the  mind  in  perfect  mood, 
Entwining  and  encircling  all 
The  strange  and  antiquated  rhymes 
With  melodies  of  olden  times  ; 
As  over  some  half-ruined  wall, 
Di^ointed  and  about  to  fall. 
Fresh  woodbines  climb  and  interlace, 
And  keep  the  loosened  stones  in  place. 


THE  MUSICIAN'S   TALE. 
THB  8A0A  OF  KING  OLAF. 

I. 
THE   CHALLENGE   OF  THO&. 

I  AM  the  God  Thor, 
I  am  the  War  God, 
I  am  the  Thunderer  ! 
Here  in  my  Northland, 
My  fastness  and  fortress. 
Reign  I  forever  ! 

Here  amid  icebeigs 
Rule  I  the  nations  ; 
This  is  my  hammer, 
Miolner  tne  mighty ; 
Giants  and  sorcerers 
Cannot  withstand  it ! 
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These  are  the  gauntlets 
Wherewith  I  wield  it, 
And  hurl  it  afar  off ; 
This  is  my  girdle  ; 
Whenever  I  hrace  it, 
Strength  is  redoubled  ! 

The  light  thou  heholdest 
Stream  through  the  heavens. 
In  flashes  of  crimson, 
Is  but  my  red  beard 
Blown  by  the  night-wind, 
Affrighting  the  nations  t 

Jove  is  my  brother  ; 
Mine  eyes  are  the  lightning  ; 
The  wheels  of  my  chariot 
Roll  in  the  thunder, 
The  blows  of  my  hammer 
Ring  in  the  earthquake  ! 

Force  rules  the  world  still, 
Has  ruled  it,  shall  rule  it ; 
Meekness  is  weakness, 
Strength  is  triumphant. 
Over  the  whole  earth 
Still  is  it  Thor's-Day  ! 

Thou  art  a  God  too, 
0  Galilean  ! 
And  thus  single-handed 
Unto  the  coimtat, 
Gauntlet  or  Gospel, 
Here  I  defy  thee  ! 


II. 


KINO  OLAF's  return. 

And  King  Olaf  heard  the  cry. 
Saw  the  red  light  in  the  sky, 

Laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword. 
As  he  leaned  upon  the  railing, 
And  his  ships  went  sailing,  sailing 

Korthwara.  into  Drontheim  fiord. 

rhere  he  stood  as  one  who  dreamed  ; 
And  the  red  light  glanced  and  gleamed 

On  the  armor  that  he  wore  ; 
And  he  shouted,  as  the  rifted 
Streamers  o'er  him  shook  and  shifted, 

"  I  accept  thy  challenge,  Thor  ! " 

To  avenge  his  father  slain. 
And  reconquer  realm  and  reign. 
Came  the  youthful  Olaf  home. 
Through  the  midnight  sailing,  sailing, 


Listening  to  the  wild  wind's  wailing, 
And  the  dashing  of  the  foam. 

To  his  thoughts  the  sacred  name 
Of  his  mother  Astrid  came, 

And  the  tale  she  oft  had  told 
Of  her  flight  by  secret  passes 
Through  the  mountains  and  morasses, 

To  the  home  of  Hakon  old. 

Then  strange  memories  crowded  back 
Of  Queen  Gunhild's  wrath  and  wrack, 

And  a  hurried  flight  by  sea  ; 
Of  grim  Vikings,  and  the  rapture 
Of  the  sea-fight,  and  the  capture. 

And  the  life  of  slavery. 

How  a  stranger  watched  his  face 
In  the  Esthonian  market-place. 

Scanned  his  features  one  by  one, 
Saying,  "  We  should  know  each  other  ; 
I  am  Sigurd,  Astrid's  brother, 

Thou  art  Olaf,  Astrid's  son  ! " 

Then  as  Queen  Allogia's  page. 
Old  in  honors,  young  in  age, 

Chief  of  all  her  men-at-arms  ; 
Till  vague  whispers,  and  mysterious, 
Reach^  £jng  Yaldemar,  the  imperious, 

Filling  him  with  strange  alarms. 

Then  his  cruisings  o'er  the  seas, 
Westward  to  the  Hebrides, 

And  to  Scilly's  rocky  shore  ; 
And  the  hermit's  cavern  dismal, 
Christ's  great  name  and  rites  baptismal 

In  the  ocean's  rush  and  roar. 

All  these  thoughts  of  love  and  strife 
Glimmered  through  his  lurid  life, 

As  the  stars'  intenser  light 
Through  the  red  flames  o'er  him  trailing. 
As  his  ships  went  sailing,  sailing, 

Northward  in  the  summer  night. 

Trained  for  either  camp  or  court. 
Skilful  in  each  manly  sport. 

Young  and  beautiiul  and  tall ; 
Art  of  warfare,  craft  of  chases. 
Swimming,  skating,  snow-shoe  races 

Excellent  alike  in  all. 

When  at  sea,  with  all  his  rowers, 
He  along  the  bending  oars 

Outside  of  his  ship  could  nin. 
He  the  Smalsor  Horn  ascended, 
And  his  shining  shield  suspended 

On  its  summit,  like  a  sun. 
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On  the  ship-rails  he  could  stand, 
Wield  his  sword  with  either  hand, 

And  at  once  two  javelins  throw  ; 
At  all  feasts  where  ale  was  strongest 
Sat  the  merry  monarch  longest. 

First  to  come  and  last  to  go. 

Norway  never  yet  had  seen 
One  so  beautiful  of  mien. 

One  so  royal  in  attire. 
When  in  arms  completely  furnished. 
Harness  gold-inlaid  and  burnished, 

Mantle  like  a  flame  of  fire. 

Thus  came  Olaf  to  his  own. 
When  upon  the  night- wind  blown 

Passed  that  cry  along  the  shore  ; 
And  he  answered,  while  the  rifted 
Btreameos  o'er  him  shook  and  shifted, 

"  I  accept  thy  challenge,  Thor  !  ' 


III. 

THOBA  OF  BIMOL. 

**  Thora  of  Rimol  t  hide  me  1  hide  me  ! 

Danser  and  shame  and  death  betide  me  ! 

For  Olaf  the  Einff  is  hunting  me  down 

Through  field  and  forest,  through  thorp 
and  town !  " 
Thus  cried  Jarl  Hakon 
To  Thora,  the  fairest  of  women. 

**  Hakon  Jarl  t  for  the  love  I  bear  thee 
Neither  shall  shame  nor  death  come 

near  thee  1 
But  the  hiding-place  wherein  thou  must 

Ue 
Is  the  cave  underneath  the  swine  in  the 
sty. 
Thus  to  Jarl  Hakon 
Said  Thora,  the  fairest  of  women. 


/ 


So  Hakon  Jarl  and  his  base  thrall  Earker 
Crouched  in  the  cave,  than  a  dungeon 

darker. 
As  Olaf  came  riding,  with  men  in  mail. 
Through  the  forest  roads  into  Orkadale, 
Demanding  Jarl  Hakon 
Of  Thora,  the  fairest  of  women. 

*'  Rich  and  honored  shall  be  whoever 
The  head  of  Hakon  Jarl  shall  dissever  !  " 
Hakon  heard  him,  and  Karker  the  slave. 
Through  the  breathing-holes  of  the  dark- 
some cave. 

Alone  in  her  chamber 

Wept  Thora,  the  fadiest  of  women. 


Said  Karker,  the  crafty,  "  I  will  not  slay 

thee! 
For  all  the  king's  gold  I  will  never  betray 

thee ! " 
**  Then  why  dost  thou  turn  so  pale,  0 

churl. 
And  then  a^ain  black  as  the  earth  t "  said 

the  Earl. 
More  pale  and  more  faithftd 
Was  Thora,  the  Cedrest  of  women. 

From  a  dream  in  the  night  the  thrall 

started,  saying, 
''  Round  my  neck  a  gold  ring  King  Olaf 

was  laying  I " 
And  Hakon  answered,  **  Beware  of  the 

king! 
He  will  lay  round  thy  neck  a  Uood-red 

nng." 
At  the  ring  on  her  finger 
Gazed  Thora,  the  fairest  of  women. 

At  daybreak  slept  Hakon,  with  sorrows 

encumbered. 
But  screamed  and  drew  up  his  feet  as  he 

slumbered ; 
The  thrall  in  the  darkness  plunged  with 

his  knife, 
And  the  Earl  awakened  no  more  in  this 
life. 
But  wakeful  and  weeping 
Sat  Thora,  the  fairest  of  women. 

At  Nidarholm  the  priests  are  all  singing, 
Two  ghastly  headiB  on  the  gibbet  are 

swinging; 
One  is  Jarl    Hakon's  and  one  is  his 

thrall's. 
And  the  people  are  shouting  from  win- 
dows and  walls ; 
While  alone  in  her  chamber 
Swoons  Thora,  the  fairest  of  women. 


IV. 


QUEEN  8I0BID  THE  HAUQHTT. 

Queen  Sigrid  the  Haughty  sat  proud 

and  aloft 
In  her  chamber,  that  looked  overmeadow 
and  croft. 
Heart's  dearest, 
Why  dost  thou  sorrow  so  ? 

The  floor  with  tassels  of  fir  was  besprent, 
Filling   the  room  with  their  fragrant 
scent 
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She  heard  the  birds  sing,  she  saw  the  son 

shine, 
The  air  of  summer  was  sweeter  than  wine. 

like  a  sword  without  scabbard  the  l^ight 

river  lay 
Betweenher  own  kingdom  and  Korroway. 

But  Olaf  the  King  had  sued  for  her  hand, 
The  sword  would  be  sheathed,  the  river 
be  spanned. 

Her  maidens   were  seated  around  her 

knee, 
Working  bright  figures  in  tapestry. 

And  one  was  singing  the  ancient  rune 
Of  Brynhilda's  love  and  the  wrath  of 
Gudrun. 

And  throuf^  it,  and  round  it,  and  over 

itaU 
Sounded  incessant  the  water&U. 

The  Queen  in  her  hand  held  a  ring  of 

gold. 
From  the  door  of  Lady's  Temple  old. 

King  Olaf  had  sent  her  this  wedding  gift. 
But  her  thoughts  as  arrows  were  keen 
and  swift. 

She  had  given  the  ring  to  her  goldsmiths 

twain. 
Who  smiled,  as  they  handed  it  back 

again. 

And  Sigrid  the  Queen,  inher  haughty  way, 
Said,  "Why  do  you  smile,  my  gold- 
smiths, say  f  '* 

And  they  answered :  **  0  Queen  !  if  the 

truth  must  be  told. 
The  ring  is  of  copper,  and  not  of  gold  1 " 

The  lightning  flashed  o'er  her  forehead 

and  cheek. 
She  only  murmured,  she  did  not  speak  : 

"  If  in  his  gifts  he  can  faithless  be. 
There  will  be  no  gold  in  his  love  to  me." 

A  footstep  was  heard  on  the  outer  stair, 
And  in  strode  King  Olaf  with  royal  air. 

He  kissed  the  Queen's  hand,  and  he 

whispered  of  love. 
And  swore  to  be  true  as  the  stars  are 

above. 


But  she  smiled  with  contempt  as  she 
answered  :  "  0  King, 

Will  you  swear  it,  as  Odin  once  swore, 
on  the  ring  t " 

And  the  King  :  "  0  speak  not  of  Odin 

to  me. 
The  wife  of  King  Olaf  a  Chnstian  must 

be." 

Ix>oking  straight  at  the  King,  with  her 

level  brows, 
She  said,  "  I  keep  true  to  my  faith  and 

my  vows." 

Then  the  face  of  King  Olaf  was  darkened 

with  gloom, 
He  rose  in  his  anger  and  strode  through 

the  room. 

"Why,   then,   should  I  care  to   have 

thee  ? "  he  said,  — 
"A   faded   old   woman,   a  heathenish 

jade !  " 

His  zeal  was  stronger  than  fear  or  love, 
And  he  struck  the  Queen  in  the  face  with 
his  glove. 

Then  forth  from  the  chamber  in  anger  he 

fled. 
And  the  wooden  stairway  shook  with  his 
tread. 

Queen  Sigrid  the  Haughty  said  under 

her  breath, 
"  This  insult,  King  Olaf,  shall  be  thy 
death ! " 
Heart's  dearest, 
Why  dost  thou  sorrow  so  ? 


V. 


THE  SKEBRY  OF  SHBIEKS. 

Now  from  all  King  Olafs  farms 

His  men-at-arms 
Gathered  on  the  Eve  of  Easter ; 
To  his  house  at  Angvalds-ness 

Fast  they  press, 
Drinking  with  the  royal  feaster. 

Loudly  through  the  wide-flung  door 

Came  the  roar 
Of  the  sea  upon  the  Skerry ; 
And  its  thunder  loud  and  near 

Reached  the  ear. 
Mingling  with  their  voices  merry. 
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*  <  Hark  ! "  said  Olaf  to  his  Scald, 

Halfred  the  Bald, 
**  Listen  to  that  song,  and  learn  it ! 
Half  my  kin^om  would  I  give. 

As  I  bve. 
If  by  such  songs  yon  would  earn  it ! 

*'  For  of  all  the  runes  and  rhymes 

Of  all  times. 
Best  I  like  the  ocean's  diiges, 
When  the  old  harper  heaves  and  rocks, 

His  hoary  locks 
Flowing  and  flashing  in  the  surges  ! " 

Halfred  answered  :  "  I  am  called 

The  UnappaUed ! 
Nothing  hinders  me  or  daunts  me. 
Hearken  to  me,  then,  0  King, 

While  I  sing 
The  great  Ocean  Song  that  haunts  me." 

^  I  wiU  hear  your  song  sublime 

Some  other  time^ " 
Says  the  drowsy  monarch,  yawning, 
And  retires ;  each  laughing  guest 

Applauds  the  iest ; 
Then  they  sleep  till  day  is  dawning. 

Pacing  up  and  down  the  yard, 

Emg  Olafs  guard 
Saw  the  sea-mist  slowly  creeping 
O'er  the  sands,  and  up  the  hill. 

Gathering  still 
Round   the   house    where    they   were 
sleeping. 

It  was  not  the  fog  he  saw. 

Nor  misty  flaw, 
That  above  the  landscape  brooded  ; 
It  was  Eyyind  Kallda's  crew 

Of  warlocks  blue 
With  their  caps  of  darkness  hooded  ! 

Round«and  round  the  house  they  go. 

Weaving  slow 
Mafidc  circles  to  encumber 
And  imprison  in  their  ring 

OUf  the  King, 
As  he  helpless  lies  in  slumber. 

Then  athwart  the  vapors  dun 
The  Easter  sun 

Streamed  with  one  broad  track  of  splen- 
dor! 

In  their  real  forms  appeared 
The  warlocks  weird. 
Awful  as  the  Witch  of  Endor. 


Blinded  by  the  light  that  glared. 
They  groped  and  stared 

Round  about  with  steps  unsteady ; 

From  his  window  Olaf  gazed. 
And,  amazed, 

'*  Who  are  these  strange  people !"  said 
he. 

**  Eyvind  Kallda  and  his  men  ! " 

Answered  then 
From  the  yard  a  sturdy  farmer ; 
While  the  men-at-arms  apace 

Filled  the  place. 
Busily  buckling  on  their  armor. 

From  the  gates  they  sallied  forth. 

South  and  north. 
Scoured  the  island  coast  around  them, 
Seizing  all  the  warlock  band. 

Foot  and  hand 
Onjbhe  Skerr/s  rocks  they  bound  them. 

And  at  eve  the  king  again 

Called  his  train, 
And,  with  all  the  candles  burning 
Silent  sat  and  heard  once  more 

The  sullen  roar 
Of  the  ocean  tides  returning. 

Shrieks  and  cries  of  wUd  despair 

Filled  the  air. 
Growing  fainter  as  they  listened ; 
Then  the  bursting  sui^  alone 

Sounded  on ;  — 
Thus  the  sorcerers  were  christened ! 

"Sing,  0  Scald,  your  sons  sublime. 

Your  ocean-rhyme. 
Cried  King  Ohif :  "it  will  cheer  me  ! " 
Said  the  ^Id,  with  pallid  cheeks, 

"The  Skerry  of  Shrieks 
Sings  too  loud  for  you  to  hear  me  ! 


VI. 


THE  WRAITH  OF  ODIN. 

The  guests   were   loud,    the   ale  was 

strong, 
Einff  Olaf  feasted  late  and  long ; 
The  noary  Scalds  together  sang ; 
Overhead  the  smoky  rafters  rang. 

Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

The  door  swung  wide,  with  creak  and 

din  ; 
A  blast  of  cold  night-air  came  in. 


ft 
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And  on  the  threshold  ahivoring  stood      |  Thensleptjhe  ^^^^J^l'^j!!^  J^t^SJl® 
A  one-eyed  guest,  with  cloak  and  hood.    '"^'    '"''    ""     "*"  *  -i«««™iT»rr    i^ 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 


The    King   exclaimed,    **0  graybeard 

Ck>me  warm  thee  with  this  cup  of  ale." 
The   foaming    draught    the    old    man 

quaflf(^ 
The  nowy  guests  looked  on  and  laughed. 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

Then  spake  the  King :  "  Be  not  afraid ; 
Sit  here  by  me."    The  guest  obeyed. 
And,  seated  at  the  table,  told 
Tales  of  the  sea,  and  Sagas  old. 

Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

And  oyer,  when  the  tale  was  o'er. 
The  King  demanded  yet  one  more  ; 
Till  Sigurd  the  Bishop  smiling  said, 
" 'T  islate,  0  King,  and  time  tor  bed." 
Dead  rides  Sirliorten  of  Fogelsang. 

The  King  retired ;  the  stranger  guest 
Followed  and  entered  with  tne  rest ; 
The  lights  were  out,  the  pages  gone. 
But  still  the  garrulous  guest  spake  on. 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

Ab  one  who  from  a  volume  reads. 
He  spake  of  heroes  and  their  deeds. 
Of  lands  and  cities  he  had  seen, 
And  stormy  gulfs  that  tossed  between. 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

Then  from  his  lips  in  music  rolled 
The  Hayamal  of  Odin  old, 
With  sounds  mysterious  as  the  roar 
Of  billows  on  a  distant  shore. 

Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

*'Do   we   not   learn    from  runes  and 

thymes 
Made  hy  the  ^^ods  in  elder  times. 
And  do  not  still  the  great  Scalds  teach 
That  silence  better  is  than  speech  ? " 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

Smilinff  at  this,  the  King  replied, 
"  Thy  lore  is  by  thy  tongue  belied  ; 
For  nerer  was  1  so  enthralled 
Either  by  Saga-man  or  Scald." 

Desd  ri&B  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang. 

The  Bishop  said,  "  Late  hours  we  keep  ! 
Night  wanes,  0  King!  't  is  time  tor 
sleep  1 " 


The  guest  was  gone,  the  morning  broke. 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang 

They  found  the  doors  securely  barred^ 
They  found  the  watch-dog  in  the  yard. 
There  was  no  footprint  in  the  grass. 
And  none  had  seen  the  stranger  pass. 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang 

King  Olaf  crossed  himself  and  said : 
"  I  Know  that  Odin  the  Great  is  dead ; 
Sure  is  tiie  triumph  of  our  Faith, 
The  one-eyed  stranger  was  his  wraith." 
Dead  rides  Sir  Morten  of  Fogelsang 


VII. 
IBON-BBABD. 

Olaf  the  King,  one  summer  mom. 
Blew  a  blast  on  his  bugle-horn. 
Sending  his  signal  through  the  land  of 
Droutheim. 

And  to  the  Hus-Ting  held  at  Mere 
Gathered  the  farmers  far  and  near. 
With  their  war  weapons  ready  to  confrx>nt 
him. 

Ploughinff  under  the  morning  star. 
Old  Iron-Beard  in  Yriar 
Heard  the  summons,  chuckling  with  a 
low  laugh. 

He  wiped  the  sweat-drops  from  his 

brow, 
Unharnessed  his  horses  6*010  the 

And  clattering  came  on  horseback  to 
^ngOlaf. 

He  was  the  churUest  ot  the  churls ; 
Little  he  cared  for  king  or  earls  ; 
Bitter  as  home-brewed  ale  were  his  foam- 
ing passions. 

Hodden-gray  was  the  garb  he  wore, 
And  by  the  Hammer  of  Thor  he 
swore ; 
He  hated  the  narrow  town,  and  all  its 
flAshions. 

But  he  loved  the  freedom  of  his 

farm, 
His  ale  at  night,  by  the  fireside 

warm, 
Gudrun  his  daughter,  with  her  flaxen 

tresses. 
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He  loYed  his  horses  and  his  herds, 
The  smeU  of  the  e^h,  and  the  song 

of  birds, 
well-filled  bams,  his  brook  with  its 

water-cresses. 


Hngeand  cumbersome  was  his  frame ; 
His  beard,  from  which  he  took  his 

name, 
frofty  and  fierce,  like  that  of  Hymer  the 

Giant 

So  at  the  Hus-Ting  he  appeared. 

The  feurmer  of  Yriar,  Iron-Beard, 

On  horseback,  in  an  attitude  defiant. 

And  to  King  Olaf  he  cried  aloud, 
Out  of  the  middle  of  the  crowd. 
That  tossed  about  him  like  a  stormy 
ocean : 

"  Such  sacrifices  shalt  thou  bring ; 
To  Odin  and  to  Thor,  0  King, 
As  other  kings  have  done  in  their  devo- 
tion!^ 

King  Olaf  answered  :  "  I  command 
This  land  to  be  a  Christian  land  ; 
Here  is  my  Bishop  who  the  folk  bap- 
tizes t 

**  But  if  you  ask  me  to  restore 
Your  sacrifices,  stained  with  gore, 
Then  will  I  offer  human  sacrifices  ! 

"  Not  slaves  and  peasants  shall  they 

be, 
But  men  of  note  and  high  dan^e. 
Such  men  as  Orm  of  Lyra  and  Kar  of 
Gryting ! " 

Then  to  their  Temple  strode  he  in, 
And  loud  behind  him  heard  the  din 
Of  his  men-at-arms  and  the  peasants 
fiercely  fighting. 

There  in  the  Temple,  carved  in  wood. 
The  image  of  great  Odin  stood. 
And  other  gods,   with  Thor   supreme 
among  them. 

King  Olaf  smote  them  with   the 

blade 
Of  his  huffe  war-axe,  gold  inlaid, 
Asd  downward  shattered  to  the  pavement 

flvng  theoL 


At  the  same  moment  rose  without. 
From  the  contending  crowd,  a  shout, 
A  mingled  sound  of  triumph  and  of  wail- 
ing. 

And  there  upon  the  trampled  plain 
The  farmer  Iron-Beard  lav  slain, 
Midway  between  the  assailed  and  the 
assailing. 

King  Olaf  from  the  doorway  spoke . 
''  Choose  ye  between  two  things,  my 
folk, 
To  be  baptized  or  given  up  to  slaughter !  *' 

And  seeing  their  leader  stark  and 

dead. 
The  people  with  a  murmur  said, 
"0  King,   baptize  us  with  thy  holy 
water  " ; 

So  all  the  Drontheim  land  became 
A  Christian  land  in  name  and  fame, 
In  the  old  ^ods  no  more  believing  an4 
trustmg. 

And  as  a  blood-atonement,  soon 
King  Olaf  wed  the  fair  Gudrun  ; 
And  thus  in  peace  ended  the  Drontheim 
Hus-Tlng! 


VIIL 
aUDBlTN. 

On  Kinff  Olafs  bridal  night 
Shines  tne  moon  with  tender  light* 
And  across  the  chamber  stimms 
Its  tide  of  dreams. 

At  the  fatal  midnight  hour. 
When  all  evil  things  have  powtr. 
In  the  glimmer  of  the  moon 
Stands  Gudrun. 

Close  against  her  heaving  breast. 
Something  in  her  hand  is  pressed* 
Like  an  icicle,  its  sheen 
Is  cold  and  keen. 

On  the  cairn  are  fixed  her  eyes 
Where  her  murdered  father  hes. 
And  a  voice  remote  and  drear 
She  seems  to  hear. 

What  a  bridal  ni^ht  is  this  I 
Cold  will  be  the  dagger's  kiss ; 
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Laden  with  th«  chill  of  death 
Is  its  breath. 

like  the  driftiDg  snow  she  sweeps 
To  the  conch  where  Olaf  sleeps ; 
Suddenly  he  wakes  and  stirs, 
Tlifl  eyes  meet  hers. 

"  What  is  that,"  King  Olaf  said, 
«  Gleams  so  bright  above  thy  head  f 
Wherefore  standi  thou  so  white 
In  pale  moonlight  f " 

"•  T  is  the  bodkin  that  I  wear 
When  at  night  I  bind  my  hair ; 
It  woke  me  railing  on  the  floor ; 
'T  is  nothing  more." 

"  Forests  have  ears,  and  fields  have  eyes ; 
Often  treachery  lurking  Ues 
Underneath  the  fairestliair ! 
Gudnin  beware ! " 

Ere  the  earliest  peep  of  mom 
Blew  King  Olafs  biurle-hom ; 
And  forever  sundered  ride 
Bridegroom  and  bride  t 


IX. 


THANQBBAND  THK  FBIS8T. 

Short  of  stature,  large  of  limb, 
Burly  face  and  russet  beard, 
AU  the  women  stared  at  him. 
When  in  Iceland  he  appeared. 
*'  Look ! "  they  said. 
With  nodding  head, 
*'  There  goes  Thangbrand,  Olafs  Priest." 

All  the  prayers  he  knew  by  rote, 

He  could  preach  like  Gnrysostome, 
From  the  Fathers  he  could  quote, 
He  had  even  been  at  Rome.  . 
A  learned  clerk, 
A  man  of  mark. 
Was  this  Thangbrand,  Olafs  Priest. 

fle  was  quarrelsome  and  loud. 

And  impatient  of  control. 
Boisterous  in  the  market  crowd, 
Boisterous  at  the  wassail-bowl. 
Everywhere 

Would  drink  and  swear. 
Swaggering  Thangbrand,  Olafs  Priest 


In  his  hotLse  this  malcontent 

Could  the  King  no  longer  bear, 
So  to  Iceland  he  was  sent 
To  convert  the  heathen  there. 
And  away 
One  summer  day 
Sailed  this  Thangbrand,  Olafs  Priest. 

There  in  Iceland,  o'er  their  books 
Pored  the  people  day  and  night, 
But  he  did  not  like  their  looks. 
Nor  the  songs  they  used  to  write. 
"All  tms  rhyme 
Is  waste  of  tune  I  " 
Grumbled  Thangbrand,  Olafs  Priest 

To  the  alehouse,  where  he  sat, 

Game  the  Scalds  and  Saga-men  ; 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
That  they  quarrelled  now  and  then, 
When  o'er  his  beer 
Began  to  leer 
Drunken  Thangbrand,  Olafs  Priest  ? 

AU  the  folk  in  Altafiord 

Boasted  of  their  island  grand  ; 
Saying  in  a  single  word, 
**  Iceland  is  tne  finest  land 
That  the  sun 
Doth  shine  upon  !  " 
Loud  laughed  Thangbrand,  Olafs  Priest 

And  he  answered  :  **  What  *s  the  use 
Of  this  bragging  up  and  down. 

When  three  women  and  one  goose 
Make  a  market  in  your  town  ! " 
Every  Scald 

«  Satires  scrawled 

On  poor  Thangbrand,  Olafs  Priest. 

Something  worse  they  did  than  that ; 

And  what  vexed  him  most  of  all 
Was  a  figure  in  shovel  bat, 
Drawn  in  charcoal  on  the  wall ; 
With  words  that  go 
Sprawling  below, 
**  This  is  Thangbrand,  Olafs  Priest." 

Hardly  knowing  what  he  did, 

Then  he  smote  them  mi^ht  and  main^ 
Thorvald  Veile  and  Veterlid 
Lay  there  in  the  alehouse  slain. 
**  To-day  we  are  gold, 
To-morrow  mould ! " 
Muttered  Thangbrand,  Olafs  Priest. 

Much  in  fear  of  axe  and  rope, 
Back  to  Norway  sailed  he  then. 
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**0,  King  Olaf !  Uttle  hope 
Is  there  of  these  Iceland  men  !  '* 
Meekly  said, 
With  bendinff  head, 

Pious  Thangbrand,  Olaf  s  Priest. 


X. 


RAUD  THE  STRONG. 


it 


All  the  old  gods  are  dead, 
AU  the  wild  warlocks  fled  ; 
Bat  the  White  Christ  lives  and  reigns. 
And  throughout  my  wide  domains 
His  Gospel  shall  be  spread  !  " 

On  the  Evanffelists 

Thus  swore  King  Olaf. 

But  stiU  in  dreams  of  the  night 
Beheld  he  the  crimson  light, 
And  heard  the  voice  that  defied 
Him  who  was  crucified, 
And  challen^^  him  to  the  fight. 

To  Sigtml  the  Bishop 

King  Olaf  confessed  it 


And  Sigurd  the  Bishop  said, 
"  The  old  gods  are  not  dead. 
For  the  great  Thor  still  reijnis, 
And  among  the  Jarls  and  Thanes 
The  old  witchcraft  still  is  spread. 
Thus  to  King  Olaf 
Said  Sigurd  the  Bishop. 


«> 


"  Far  north  in  the  Salten  Fiord, 

B^  rapine,  fire,  and  sword, 

Lives  the  Viking,  Baud  the  Strong  ; 

All  the  Godoe  Ides  belong 

To  him  and  his  heathen  horde.*' 

Thus  went  on  speaking 

Sigurd  the  Bishop. 

**  A  warlock,  a  wizard  is  he. 

And  lord  of  the  wind  and  the  sea  ; 

And  whichever  way  he  sails. 

He  has  ever  favoring  gales, 

By  his  craft  in  sorceiy." 

Here  the  sign  of  ^e  cross 
Made  devoutly  King  Olaf. 

"  With  rites  that  we  both  abhor, 
He  worships  Odin  and  Thor  ; 
So  it  cannot  yet  be  said. 
That  all  the  old  gods  are  dead. 
And  the  warlocks  are  no  more," 
Flushing  with  anoer 
Said  Sigurd  the  Bishop. 


Then  King  Olaf  cried  aloud  : 
"  I  will  talk  with  this  mighty  Baud, 
And  along  the  Salten  Fiord 
Preach  the  Gospel  with  my  sword. 
Or  be  brought  back  in  my  shroud  !  " 

So  northward  from  Drontheim 

SaUed  King  OUf ! 


XI. 


BISHOP  SIQURD  AT  SALTEN  FIORD 

Loud  the  angry  wind  was  wailing 
As  King  Olars  shins  came  sailing 
Northv^ird  out!of  Drontheim  haven 
To  the  mouth  of  Salten  Fiord. 

Though  the  flying  sea-spray  drenches 
Fore  and  aft  the  rowers  benches, 
Not  a  single  heart  is  craven 

Of  the  champions  there  on  board. 

All  without  the  Fiord  was  quiet, 
But  within  it  storm  and  riot, 
Such  as  on  his  Viking  cruises 

Baud  the  Strong  was  wont  to  ride. 

And  the  sea  through  all  its  tide-wajrs 
Swept  the  reeling  vessels  sideways. 
As  uie  leaves  are  swept  through  sluices, 
When  the  flood-gates  open  wide. 

"  *T  is  the  warlock  !  't  is  the  demon 
Baud  I "  cried  Sigurd  to  the  seamen  ,* 
**  But  the  Lord  is  not  affrighted 
By  the  witchcraft  of  his  foes.' 


u 


To  the  ship's  bow  he  ascended. 
By  his  choristers  attended. 
Round  him  were  the  tapers  lighted* 
And  the  sacred  incense  rose. 

On  the  bow  stood  Bishop  Sigurd, 
In  his  robes,  as  one  transfigured, 
And  the  Crucifix  he  plants 

High  amid  the  rain  and  mist. 

Then  with  holy  water  sprinkled 
All  the  ship  ;  the  ipass-bells  tinkled  ; 
Loud  the  monks  around  him  chanted. 
Loud  he  read  the  Evangelist. 

As  into  the  Fiord  they  darted, 
On  each  side  the  water  parted  ; 
Down  a  path  like  silver  molten 

Steadily  rowed  King  Olafs  ships  ; 
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Steadily  bamed  all  night  the  tapers, 
And  the  White  Christ  through  the  yapors 
Gleamed  across  the  Fiord  of  Salten, 
As  through  John's  Apocalypse,  — 

Till  at  last  thev  reached  Baud's  dwelling 
On  the  little  isle  of  Gelling  ; 
Not  a  guard  was  at  the  doorway, 
Not  a  glimmer  of  light  was  seen. 

fint  at  anchor,  carved  and  silded. 
Lay  the  dragon-ship  he  buuded ; 
T  was  the  grandest  ship  in  Norway, 
With  its  crest  and  scales  of  green. 

Up  the  stairway,  softly  creeping. 
To  the  loft  where  Raud  was  sleeping. 
With  their  fists  they  burst  asunder 
Bolt  and  bar  that  held  the  door. 

Drunken  with  sleep  and  ale  they  found 

him, 
Draffged  him  from  his  bed  and  bound  him, 
Whue  he  stared  with  stupid  wonder. 
At  the  look  and  garb  they  wore. 

Then  lEUng  Olaf  said  :  "OSea-Kingl 
Little  time  have  we  for  speaking. 
Choose  between  the  good  and  evil ; 
Be  baptized,  or  thou  shalt  die  ! 

But  in  scorn  the  heathen  scoffer 
Answered :  '*  I  disdain  thine  offer ; 
Neither  fear  I  God  nor  Devil ; 

Thee  and  thy  Gospel  I  defy ! " 

Then  between  his  jaws  distended. 
When  Ms  frantic  struggles  ended. 
Through  King  Olaf  s  horn  an  adder. 
Touched    by  fire,  they    forced  to 
glide. 

Sharp  bis  tooth  was  as  an  arrow. 
As  he  gnawed  through  bone  and  marrow  ; 
But  without  a  jCToan  or  shudder, 
t        Raud  the  Strong  blaspheming  died. 

Than  baptized  they  all  that  region, 
Swarthy  Lap  and  lair  Norwegian, 
Far  as  swims  the  salmon,  leapinjy;, 
Up  the  streams  of  Salten  Fiord. 

In  their  temples  Thor  and  Odin 
Lay  in  dust  and  ashes  trodden, 
As  King  Olaf,  onward  sweepine, 

ProMhed  the  Gospel  with  ms  sword. 


Then  he  took  the  carved  and  gilded 
Dragon-ship  that  Raud  had  builded. 
And  tiie  tiller  single-handed. 

Grasping,  stored  into  the  main. 

Southward  sailed  the  sea-gulls  o'er  him. 
Southward  sailed  the  ship  that  bore  him. 
Till  at  Drontheim  haven  landed 
Olaf  and  his  crew  again. 


XII. 
KINO  OLAT'S  OHKIffTMAS. 

At  Drontheim,  Olaf  the  King 
Heard  the  bells  of  Tule-tide  ring. 

As  he  sat  in  his  banquet-hall. 
Drinking  the  nut-brown  ale. 
With  his  bearded  Berserks  hale 

And  tall. 

Three  days  Ms  Yule-tide  feasts 
He  held  with  Bishops  and  Priests, 

And  Ms  horn  filled  up  to  the  brim  ; 
But  the  ale  was  never  too  strong, 
Nor  the  Saga-man's  tale  too  long, 

For  him. 

O'er  his  drinking-hom,  the  sign 
He  made  of  the  cross  divine. 

As  he  drank,   and    muttered    his 
prayers ; 
But  the  Berserks  evermore 
Made  the  sign  of  the  Hammer  of  Thor 

Over  theirs. 

The  gleams  of  the  fire-light  dance 
Upon  helmet  and  hauberk  and  lance. 

And  laugh  in  the  eyes  of  the  King  > 
And  he  cries  to  Halfred  the  Scajd, 
Gray-bearded,  wrinkled,  and  bald, 

"  Sing  ! " 

"  Sing  me  a  song  divine, 
With  a  sword  in  every  line. 

And  tMs  shall  be  thy  reward." 
And  he  loosened  the  belt  at  Ms  waist. 
And  in  front  of  the  singer  placed 

His  sword. 

*' Quern-biter  of  Hakon  the  Good, 
Wherewith  at  a  stroke  he  hewed 

The  millstone  through  and  through. 
And  Foot-breadth  of  Thoralf  the  Strong, 
Were  neither  so  brood  nor  so  long^ 

Nor  so  true." 
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Then  the  Scald  took  his  harp  and  sang, 
And  loud  throngh  the  music  rang 

The  sound  of  that  shining  word  ; 
And  the  harp-strings  a  clangor  made, 
As  if  they  were  struck  with  the  blade 

Of  a  sword. 

And  the  Berserks  round  about 
Broke  forth  into  a  shout 

That  made  the  rafters  ring  : 
They  smote  with  their  fists  on  the  board, 
And  shouted,  '*  Long  live  the  Sword, 

And  the  King  r 

But  the  King  said,  **  0  my  son, 
I  miss  the  bright  word  in  one 

Of  thy  measures  and  thy  rhymes." 
And  Halfred  the  Scald  replied, 
*'  In  another  't  was  multiplied 

Three  times." 

Then  King  Olaf  raised  the  hilt 
Of  iron,  cross-shaped  and  gilt. 

And  said,  **  Do  not  refuse  ; 
Count  well  the  gain  and  the  loss, 
Thor's  hammer  or  Christ's  cross  : 

Choose  ! " 

And  Halfredthe  Scald  said,  **  This 
In  the  name  of  the  Lord  I  kiss, 

Who  on  it  was  crucified  !  " 
And  a  shout  went  round  the  board, 
"  In  the  name  of  Christ  the  Lord, 

Who  died  ! " 

Then  oyer  the  waste  of  snows 
The  noonday  sun  uprose, 

Throufh  the  driving  mists  revealed. 
Like  the  lining  of  the  Host, 
By  incense-clouds  almost 

Concealed. 

On  the  shining  wall  a  vast 
And  shadowy  cross  was  cast 

From  the  hilt  of  the  lifted  sword. 
And  in  foaming  cups  of  ale 
The  Berserks  £ank  **  Was-hael ! 

To  the  Lord  !  " 


XIII. 
'HE  BUILDING  OP  THE  LONG  SERPENT. 

Thorbero  Skafting,  master-builder, 

In  his  ship-yard  by  the  sea. 
Whistling,  said,  **  It  would  bewilder 
Any  man  but  Thorberg  Skafting, 
Any  man  but  me  ! " 


Near  him  lay  the  Dragon  stranded. 

Built  of  old  by  lUud  the  Strvm^ 
And  King  Olaf  had  commanded 
He  should  build  another  Dragon^ 
Twice  as  large  and  long. 

Therefore  whistled  Thorbeig  Skafting, 

As  he  sat  with  half-closied  eves. 
And  his  head  turned  sideways,  drafting 
That  new  vessel  for  King  Olaf 
Twice  the  Dragon's  size. 

Bound  him  busily  hewed  and  hammered 
Mallet  huee  and  heavy  axe  ;  v 

Workmen  UugTied  mi  sang  and  dam. 
ored; 

Whirred  the  wheels,  that  into  rigging 
Spun  the  shining  flax  I 

All  this  tumult  heard  the  master,  — 

It  was  music  to  his  ear ; 
Fancy  whlBpered  idl  the  fastisr, 
*'  Men  shall  hear  of  Thorbeig  Skafting 

For  a  hundred  year  ! " 

Workmen  sweating  at  the  foiges 
Fashioned  iron  bolt  and  bar. 
Like  a  warlock's  midnight  oisies 
Smoked  and  bubbled  the  bla^  caldron 
With  the  boiling  tar. 

Did  the  warlocks  mingle  in  it, 

Thorberg  Skafting,  an^  curse  1 
Could  you  not  be  gone  a  minute 
But  some  mischief  must  be  doing. 
Turning  bad  to  worse  ? 

'T  was  an  ill  wind  that  came  wafting. 
From  his  homestead  words  of  woe 

To  his  farm  went  Thorbeig  Skafting, 

Oft  repeating  to  his  workmen. 
Build  ye  thus  and  so. 

After  long  delays  returning 

Came  the  master  back  by  night  * 
To  his  ship-yard  longing,  yearnings 
Hurried  he,  and  did  not  leave  it 
Till  the  morning's  light. 

"Come  and  see  my  ship,  my  darling 
On  the  morrow  said  the  Kin^  ; 

**  Finished  now  from  keel  to  carhng ; 

Never  yet  was  seen  in  Norway 
Such  a  wondrous  thing ! 

In  the  ship-yard,  idly  talking. 

At  the  ship  the  workmen  stared : 
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Some  one,  all  their  labor  balking, 
Down  her  sides  had  cut  deep  gaffes, 
Not  a  plank  was  sparea  ! 

'*  Death  be  to  the  evil-doer  ! " 

With  an  oath  King  Olaf  spoke  ; 

**  But  rewards  to  his  pursuer  ! 

And  with  wrath  his  face  grew  redder 
Than  his  scarlet  cloe£. 

Straight  the  master-builder,  smiling, 
Answered  thus  the  angry  King  : 
"  Cease  blaspheming  and  reviling, 
Olaf,  it  was  Thorberff  Skafdng 
Who  has  done  this  thmg  !  " 

Then  he  chipped  and  smoothed  the  plank- 
ing, 

Till  the  Kii^,  delighted,  swore, 
With  much  lauding  and  much  thanking, 
'*  Handsomer  is  now  my  Dragon 

Than  she  was  before  ! " 

Seventy  ells  and  four  extended 
On  the  ^pnaa  the  vessel's  keel  ; 

High  above  it,  gUt  and  splendid, 

Rose  the  fi^re-head  ferocious 
With  its  crest  of  steel. 

Then  they  launched  her  from  the  tressels. 

In  the  ship-yard  by  the  sea  ; 
She  was  the  grandest  of  all  vessels, 
Never  ship  was  built  in  Norway 
Half  so  fine  as  she ! 

The  Ijong  Serpent  was  she  christened, 
'Mid  the  roar  of  cheer  on  cheer  ! 
They  who  to  the  Saga  listened 
Heard  the  name  of  Thorbeig  Skafting 
For  a  hundred  year  ! 


XIV. 


THE  OBKW  OP  THE  LONG  SERPENT. 

Safe  at  anchor  in  Drontheim  bay 
King  01af*8  fleet  assembled  lav, 

And,  striped  with  white  and  blne^ 
Downward  fluttered  sail  and  banner, 
As  alights  the  screaming  lanner ; 
Lustily  cheered,  in  their  wild  manner, 

The  Long  Serpent's  crew 

Her  forecastle  man  was  XJlf  the  Red 
Like  a  wolTi  was  his  shaggy  head, 


His  teeth  as  large  and  white  : 
His  beard,  of  gray  and  russet  blended. 
Round  as  a  swallow's  nest  descended  ; 
As  standard-bearer  he  defended 

Olaf  8  flag  in  the  fight 

Near  him  Kolbiom  had  his  places 
Like  the  King  in  garb  and  face. 

So  gallant  and  so  hale  ; 
Every  cabin-boy  and  varlet 
Wondered  at  his  cloak  of  scarlet ; 
like  a  river,  frozen  and  star-lit. 

Gleamed  his  coat  of  mail. 

By  the  bulkhead,  tall  and  dark. 
Stood  Thrand  Rame  of  Thelemark. 

A  figure  gaunt  and  grand ; 
On  his  hairv  arm  imprinted 
Was  an  ancnor,  azure-tinted  ; 
like  Thor's  hammer,  huge  and  dinted 

Was  his  brawny  hand. 

Einar  Tamberskelver,  bare 
To  the  winds  bis  golden  hair^ 

By  the  mainmast  stood  ; 
Graceful  was  his  form,  and  slender. 
And  his  eyes  were  deep  and  tender 
As  a  woman's,  in  the  splendor 

Of  her  maidenhood. 

In  the  fore-hold  Biom  and  Bork 
Watched  the  sailors  at  their  work  : 

Heavens  !  how  they  swore  ! 
Thirty  men  they  each  commanded, 
Iron-sinewed,  homy-handed. 
Shoulders  broad,  and  chests  expanded. 

Tugging  at  the  oar. 

These,  and  many  more  like  these. 
With  King  Olaf  sailed  the  seas. 

Till  the  waters  vast 
Filled  them  with  a  vague  devotion. 
With  the  freedom  and  the  motion. 
With  the  roll  and  roar  of  ocean 

And  the  sounding  blast. 

When  they  landed  from  the  fleet, 
How  they  roared  through  Drontheim'a 
street. 
Boisterous  as  the  gale  ! 
How  they  laughed  and  stamped  and 

pounded, 
Till  the  tavern  roof  resounded. 
And  the  host  looked  on  astounded 
As  they  drank  the  ale  1 
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Never  saw  the  wild  North  Sea 
Such  a  gallant  company 

Sail  its  billows  blue  I 
Never,  while  they  croised  and  quarrelled. 
Old  King  Gonn,  or  Blne-Toom  Haiald, 
Owned  a  ship  so  well  apparelled, 

Boa»ted  such  a  crew  1 


XV. 
A  LITTLE  BIRD  IN  THE  AIR. 

A  LITTLE  bird  in  the  air 
Is  singing  of  Thyri  the  fair, 

The  sister  of  Svend  the  Dane  ; 

And  the  song  of  the  garrulous  bird 

In  the  streets  of  the  town  is  heard, 

And  repeated  again  and  again. 

Hoist  up  your  sails  of  iSk, 

And  flee  away  from  each  other. 

To  King  Burislaf,  it  is  said. 
Was  the  beautiful  Thjrri  wed. 

And  a  sorrowful  bnde  went  she ; 
And  after  a  week  and  a  day. 
She  has  fled  away  and  away. 
From  his  town  by  the  stormy  sea. 
Hoist  up  your  sails  of  silk. 
And  flee  away  from  each  other. 

They  say,  that  through  heat  and  through 

cold. 
Through  weald,  they  say,  and  through 
wold. 
By  day  and  by  night,  they  say. 
She  nas  fled ;  and  the  gossips  report 
She  has  come  to  King  Olafs  court. 
And  the  town  is  au  in  dismay. 
Hoist  up  your  sails  of  silk. 
And  flee  away  from  each  other. 

It  is  whispered  King  Olaf  has  seen. 
Has  talked  with  the  beautiful  Queen  ; 
And  they  wonder  how  it  wUl  end  ; 
For  surely,  if  here  she  remain. 
It  is  war  with  King  Svend  the  Dane, 
And  King  Burisuif  the  Vend  ! 
Hoist  up  your  sails  of  sUk, 
And  flee  away  from  each  other. 

O,  greatest  wonder  of  all ! 

(t  is  published  in  hamlet  and  hall. 

It  roars  like  a  flame  that  is  fanned  ! 
The  King  —  ves,  Olaf  the  King- 
Has  wedded  her  with  his  ring. 
And  Thyri  is  Queen  in  the  land ! 
Hoist  up  your  sails  of  silk. 
And  flee  away  from  each  other. 


XVL 

QUEEN  THYRI  AND  THE  ANGELICA 
STALKS. 

Northward  over  Drontheim, 
Flew  the  clamorous  sea-gulls, 
Sanff  the  lark  and  linnet 
From  the  meadows  green  ; 

Weeping  in  her  chamber, 
Lonely  and  unhappy, 
Sat  the  Drottning  Thyri, 
Sat  King  Olafs  Queen. 

In  at  all  the  windows 
Streamed  the  pleasant  sunshine, 
On  the  roof  above  her 
Softly  cooed  the  dove ; 

But  the  sound  she  heard  not. 
Nor  the  sunshine  heeded. 
For  the  thou^ts  of  Thyri 
Were  not  thoughts  of  love. 

Then  King  Olaf  entered. 
Beautiful  as  morning, 
Like  the  sun  at  Easter 
Shone  his  happy  face ; 

In  his  hand  he  carried 
Angelicas  uprooted. 
With  delicious  fragrance 
Filling  all  the  pUce. 

like  a  rainy  midnu^t 
Sat  the  Drottninff  Thyri, 
Even  the  smile  of  Olaf 
Could  not  cheer  her  gloom  ; 

Nor  the  stalks  he  gave  her 
With  a  moious  gesture. 
And  with  words  as  pleasant 
As  their  own  perrame. 

In  her  hands  he  placed  them. 
And  her  jewelled  fingers 
Through  the  green  leaves  glistened 
Like  the  dews  of  mom ; 

But  she  cast  them  from  her, 
Hauffhty  and  indignant. 
On  tne  floor  she  threw  them 
With  a  look  of  scorn. 

**  Richer  presents,"  said  she, 
**  Gave  Kmg  Harald  Gormson 
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To  the  Queen,  my  mother, 
Than  each  worthless  weeds ; 

"  When  he  ravaged  Norway, 
Lajring  waste  the  kingdom, 
Seizing  seatt  and  treasure 
For  ner  royal  needs. 

'*  Bot  thon  darest  not  yentore 
Through  the  Sound  to  Yendland, 
My  domains  to  rescue 
From  King  Burislaf ; 

**  Lest  King  Svend  of  Denmark, 
Forked  Beard,  my  brother, 
Scatter  all  thy  yessels 
As  the  wind  the  chaff." 

Then  up  sprang  King  Olaf, 
Like  a  reindeer  bounding. 
With  an  oath  he  answered 
Thus  the  luckless  Queen  : 

"  Never  yet  did  Olaf 
Fear  King  Svend  of  Denmark ; 
This  ri^ht  hand  shall  hale  him 
By  his  forked  chin  I " 


Then  he  left  the  chamber. 
Thundering  throu^  tiie  doorway. 
Loud  his  steps  resounded 
Down  the  outer  stair. 

Smarting  with  the  insult. 
Through  the  streets  of  Drontheim 
Strode  he  red  and  wrathful. 
With  his  stately  air. 

All  his  ships  he  eatbered. 
Summoned  all  his  forces, 
Making  his  war  levy 
In  the  region  round  ; 

Down  the  coast  of  Norway, 
Like  a  flock  of  sea-gulls, 
Sailed  the  fleet  of  Olaf 
Through  the  Danish  Sound 

With  his  own  hand  fearless^ 
Steered  he  the  Long  Serpent, 
Strained  the  creaking  cordage. 
Bent  each  boom  and  gaff,* 

Till  in  Yendland  landing, 
The  domains  of  Thyri 
Be  redeemed  and  rescued 
From  King  Burislaf. 


Then  said  Olaf^  laughing, 
"  Not  ten  yoke  of  oxen 
Have  the  power  to  draw  us 
Like  a  woman*s  hair ! 


*'  Now  will  I  confess  it. 

Better  thin^  are  jewels 

Than  angelica  stalks  are 

For  a  Queen  to  wear. 


ft 


xni. 
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LovDLT  the  sailors  cheered 
Svend  of  the  Forked  Beard, 
As  with  his  fleet  he  steered 

Southward  to  Yendland ; 
Where  with  their  courses  hkuled 
All  were  tofl^ther  called. 
Under  the  Isle  of  Svald 

Near  to  the  mainland. 

After  Queen  Gunhild*s  death, 
So  the  old  Saga  saith, 
Pliffhted  King  Svend  his  faith 

'^  Sigrid  tne  Haughty  ; 
And  to  avenge  his  bnde, 
Soothing  her  wounded  pride. 
Over  the  waters  wide 

King  Olaf  sought  he. 

Still  on  her  scornful  face. 
Blushing  with  deep  disgrace, 
Bore  she  the  crimson  trace 

Of  Olafs  gauntlet ; 
Like  a  malignant  star, 
Blazing  in  heaven  afar, 
Red  shone  the  angry  scar 

Under  her  frontiet. 

Oft  to  King  Svend  she  spake, 
"  For  thine  own  honor's  sake 
Shalt  tiiou  swift  vengeance  take 

On  the  vile  coward  !  ** 
Until  Uie  King  at  last. 
Gusty  and  overcast. 
Like  a  tempestuous  blast 

Threatened  and  lowered. 

Soon  as  the  Spring  appeared, 
Svend  of  the  Forked  Beard 
Hi^h  his  red  standard  reared. 

Eager  for  battle ; 
While  every  warlike  Dane, 
Seizing  his  arms  again, 
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Left  all  unsown  the  gnin, 
Unhouaed  the  catUe. 

Likewise  the  Swedish  King 
Summoned  in  haste  a  Thing, 
Weapons  and  men  to  bring 

In  aid  of  Denmark  ; 
Eric  the  Norseman,  too. 
As  the  war- tidings  flew. 
Sailed  with  a  chosen  crew 

From  Lapland  and  Finmark. 

So  upon  Eaater  da^ 

SailM.  the  three  kings  away. 

Out  of  the  sheltered  bay, 

In  the  bright  season  ; 
With  them  Earl  Sigyald  came, 
Eager  for  spoil  and  fame  ; 
Pity  that  such  a  name 

Stooped  to  such  treason  t 

Safe  under  Svald  at  last. 
Now  were  their  anchors  cast, 
Safe  from  the  sea  and  blast, 

Plotted  the  three  kings ; 
While,  with  a  base  intent. 
Southward  Earl  Sigvald  went, 
On  a  foul  errand  bent. 

Unto  the  Sea-kings. 

Thence  to  hold  on  his  course. 
Unto  King  Olaf  s  force. 
Lying  within  the  hoarse 

Mouths  of  Stet-hayen ; 
Him  to  ensnare  and  bring. 
Unto  the  Danish  king. 
Who  his  dead  corse  would  fling 

Forth  to  the  raven ! 


XVIII. 
CIWO  OLAF  AND  EARL  SIGVALD. 

Ok  the  gray  sea-sands 
King  OLftf  stands. 
Northward  and  seaward 
He  points  with  his  hands. 

With  eddy  and  whiri 
fhe  sea-tides  curl. 
Washing  the  sandals 
Of  Sigvald  the  Earl. 

The  mariners  shout. 
The  ships  swing  about. 
The  yaixis  are  all  hoisted. 
The  sails  flutter  out. 


The  war-horns  are  played, 
The  anchors  are  weighed. 
Like  moths  in  the  distance 
The  sails  flit  and  fade. 

The  sea  is  like  lead. 
The  harbor  lies  dead. 
As  a  corse  on  the  sea-shore. 
Whose  spirit  has  fled  ! 

On  that  fatal  day. 
The  histories  say. 
Seventy  vessels 
Sailed  out  of  the  bay. 

But  soon  scattered  wide 
O'er  the  billows  they  ride. 
While  Sigvald  and  OUf 
Sail  side  Dy  side. 

Cried  the  Earl :  '*  Follow  me  ! 
I  your  pilot  will  be. 
For  I  know  all  the  channels 
Where  flows  the  deep  sea  !  *' 

So  into  the  strait 
Where  his  foes  lie  in  wait. 
Gallant  King  Olaf 
Sails  to  his  fote  ! 

Then  the  sea-foff  veils 
The  ships  and  tiieir  sails ; 
Queen  Sigrid  the  Haughty, 
Thy  vengeance  prevails ! 


XIX. 
KINO  OLAF's  war-horns. 

"  Strike  the  sails  ! "  King  Olaf  said ;' 
"  Never  shall  men  of  mine  take  flight ; 
Never  away  from  battle  I  fled. 
Never  away  from  my  foes  ! 

Let  God  dispose 
Of  my  life  in  the  fight  t 


»» 


'*  Sound  the  horns  ! "  said  Olaf  the  King; 
And  suddenly  through  the  drifting  brume 
The  blare  of  the  horns  began  to  ring, 
Like  the  terrible  trumpet  shock 

Of  Regnarock, 
On  the  Day  of  Doom  ! 

Louder  and  louder  the  war-horns  sang 
Over  the  level  floor  of  the  flood  ; 
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All  tlie  sails  came  down  with  a  clang, 
And  there  in  the  nust  overhead 

The  son  honff  red 
As  a  drop  of  blood. 

Drifting  down  on  the  Danish  fleet 
Three  together  the  ships  were  lashed. 
So  that  neither  should  torn  and  retreat ; 
In  the  midst,  bnt  in  front  of  the  rest 

The  bnrmshed  crest 
Of  the  Serpent  flashed. 

Kinff  Olaf  stood  on  the  quarter-deck, 
With  bow  of  ash  and  arrows  of  oak, 
His  gUded  shield  was  without  a  fleck, 
His  helmet  inkid  with  ffold. 

And  in  many  a  fold 
Hung  his  crimson  doak. 

On  the  forecastle  Ulf  the  Bed 
Watched  the  lashing  of  the  shins  ; 
"If  the  Serpent  lie  so  £eu-  ahead. 
We  shall  have  hard  work  of  it  here. 

Said  he  with  a  sneer 
On  his  bearded  lips. 

King  Olaf  laid  an  arrow  on  string, 
"  Have  I  a  coward  on  board  ? "  raid  he. 
"Shoot  it  another  way,  0  King ! " 
Sullenly  answered  Ulf, 
The  old  sea-wolf ; 
*'  You  have  need  of  me  I  '* 

In  front  came  Svend,  the  King  of  the 

Danes, 
Sweeping  down  with  his  fifty  rowers ; 
To  ther^;ht,  the  Swedish  king  with  his 

thanes ; 
And  on  board  of  the  Iron  Beard 

Earl  Eric  steered 
To  the  left  with  his  oars. 

"  These  soft  Danes  and  Swedes,"  said  the 

King, 
''At  home  with  their  wives  had  better 

stay. 
Than  come  within  reach  of  my  Serpent's 

stinff : 
But  where  Eric  the  Norseman  leads 

Heroic  deeds 
WiQ  be  done  to-day ! " 

Then  as  together  the  vessels  crashed, 
Eric  severra  the  cables  of  hide, 
With  which  King   Olaf  s  ships  were 
lashed, 


And  left  them  to  drive  and  drift 

With  the  currents  swift 
Of  the  outward  tide. 

Louder  the  war-horns  ^wl  and  snarl. 
Sharper  the  dracons  bite  and  sting  I 
Eric  the  son  of  Hakon  Jarl 
A  deatii-drink  salt  as  the  sea 

Pledges  to  thee, 
Olaf  the  King! 


BINAB    TAMBEBSKBLySR. 

It  was  Einar  Tamberskelver 

Stood  beside  the  mast ; 
From  his  yew-bow,  tipped  with  silver, 

Flew  the  arrows  fast ; 
Aimed  at  Eric  unavailing, 

As  he  sat  concealed. 
Half  behind  the  quarter-railing, 

Half  behind  his  shield. 

First  an  arrow  struck  the  tiller, 

Just  above  his  head  ; 
'*  Sing,  O  Eyvind  SkaldaspiUer," 

Then  Earl  Eric  said. 
"  Sing  the  song  of  Hakon  dying. 

Sing  his  funeral  wail ! " 
And  another  arrow  flying 

Grazed  his  coat  of  mafi. 

Turning  to  a  Lapland  yeoman. 

As  the  arrow  passed, 
Said  Earl  Eric,  *'  Shoot  that  bowman 

Standing  by  the  mast." 
Sooner  thim  the  word  was  spoken 

Flew  the  yeoman's  shaft ; 
Einar's  bow  in  twain  was  broken, 

Einar  only  laughed. 

<*  What  was  that  T "  said  Olaf,  standing 

On  the  quarter-deck. 
*'  Something  heard  I  like  the  stranding 

Of  a  shattered  wreck." 
Einar  then,  the  arrow  taking 

From  the  loosened  string. 
Answered,  "  That  was  Norway  breaking 

From  thy  hand,  0  King  ! " 


**  Thou  art  but  a  poor  diviner," 

Straightway  Olaf  said ; 
"  Take  my  bow,  and  swifter,  Einar, 

Let  thy  shafts  be  sped." 
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Of  his  bows  the  fairest  choosing, 

Reached  he  from  above ; 
Einar  saw  the  blood-diops  oozing 

Through  his  iron  glove. 

But  the  bow  was  thin  and  narrow  ; 

At  the  first  assay. 
O'er  its  head  he  drew  the  arrow, 

Flnn^  the  bow  away ; 
Said,  with  hot  and  angry  temper 

Flushing  in  his  cheeK, 
-  Olaf !  for  so  great  a  Kkmper 

Are  thy  bows  too  weak  ! 

Then,  with  smile  of  joy  defiant 

On  his  beardless  lip. 
Scaled  he,  light  and  self-reliant, 

Eric's  dracon-ship. 
Loose  his  golden  locks  were  flowing. 

Bright  MS  armor  gleamed ; 
Like  Saint  Michael  overthrowing 

Lucifer  he  seemed. 


XXI. 
KIKO    OLAF'S    DEATH-DBIKK. 

All  day  has  the  battle  raged, 
All  day  have  the  ships  engaged. 
But  not  yet  is  assuaged 
The  vengeance  of  Eric  the  Earl. 

The  decks  with  blood  are  red, 
The  arrows  of  death  are  sped. 
The  ships  are  filled  with  the  dead. 
And  the  spears  the  chunpions  hurl. 

They  drift  as  wrecks  on  the  tide, 
The  grappling-irons  are  plied, 
The  boarders  climb  ud  the  side,  ^ 
The  shouts  are  feeble  and  few.* 

Ah  !  never  shall  Norway  a^ain 
See  her  sailors  come  back  o  er  the  main  ; 
They  all  lie  wounded  or  slain. 
Or  asleep  in  the  billows  blue  ! 

On  the  deck  stands  Olaf  the  King, 
<Around  him  whistle  and  sing 
The  spears  that  the  foemen  lin^, 
And  the  stones  they  hurl  with  their 
hands. 

In  the  midst  of  the  stones  and  the  spears, 
Eolbiom,  the  marshal,  appears. 
His  shield  in  the  air  he  uprears. 
By  the  side  of  King  Olaf  he  stands. 


Over  the  sliinMiy  wreck 
Of  the  Long  Seipent's  deck 
Sweeps  Eric  with  hardly  a  check. 
His  lips  with  anger  are  pale ; 

He  hews  with  his  axe  at  the  mast. 
Till  it  falls,  with  the  sails  overcast, 
like  a  snow-covered  pine  in  ti^e  vast 
Dim  forests  of  Orkadale. 

Seeking  King  Olaf  then. 
He  rushes  aft  with  his  men. 
As  a  hunter  into  the  den 
Of  the  bear,  when  he  stands  at  bay. 

**  Remember  Jarl  Hakon  \ "  he  cries ; 
When  lo  !  on  his  wondering  eyes, 
Two  kindly  figures  arise, 
Two  OlafiB  in  warlike  array  ! 

Then  Kolbiom  speaks  in  the  ear 
Of  ELing  Olaf  a  word  of  cheer. 
In  a  whisper  that  none  may  hear. 
With  a  smile  on  his  tremulous  lip ; 

Two  shields  raised  high  in  the  air. 
Two  flashes  of  golden  hair, 
Two  scarlet  meteors'  glare, 
And  both  have  leaped  from  the  shipi 

Earl  Eric's  men  in  the  boats 
Seize  Kolbiom's  shield  as  it  floats. 
And  cry,  from  their  hauy  throats, 
*  <  See  !  it  is  Olaf  the  E!ing  I " 


While  far  on  the  opposite  aide 
Floats  another  shield  on  the  tide, 
like  a  jewel  set  in  the  wide 
Sea-current's  eddying  ring. 

There  is  told  a  wonderful  tale. 
How  the  King  stripped  off*  his  mail. 
Like  leaves  of  the  brown  sea-kale. 
As  he  swam  beneath  the  main ; 

But  the  young  grew  old  and  gray. 
And  never,  by  night  or  by  day. 
In  his  kingdom  oi  Norroway 
Was  King  Olaf  seen  again ! 


XXII. 
THE  NXTN  OF  NIDAB08. 

Ik  the  convent  of  Drontheim, 
Alone  in  her  chamber 
Knelt  Astrid  the  Abbess, 
At  midnight,  adoring, 
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Beseeching,  entreatiiig 
The  'Virgin  and  Mother. 

She  heard  in  the  silence 
The  Toice  of  one  speaking. 
Without  in  the  darkness, 
In  gosts  of  the  night- wind 
Now  loader,  now  nearer, 
Now  lost  in  the  distance. 

The  voice  of  a  stranger 
It  seemed  as  she  listened. 
Of  some  one  who  answered. 
Beseeching,  imploring, 
A  C17  from  afar  off 
She  oonld  not  distingaish. 

The  voice  of  Saint  John, 
The  beloved  disciple. 
Who  wandered  and  waited 
The  Master^s  appearance. 
Alone  in  the  darkness, 
Unsheltered  and  friendless. 

**  It  is  accepted 

The  angry  defiance, 

The  chiulenge  of  battle  ! 

It  is  accepted. 

But  not  with  the  weapons 

Of  war  that  thon  wieldest ! 


« 


Cross  ajB;ainst  corselet. 
Love  against  hatred. 
Peace-cry  for  war-cry ! 
Patience  is  powerful ; 
He  that  o'ercometh 
Hath  power  o*er  the  nations  \ 

"  As  torrents  in  summer. 
Half  dried  in  their  channels. 
Suddenly  rise,  though  the 
Sky  is  still  cloudless. 
For  rain  has  been  faUing 
Far  off  at  their  fountains  ; 

So  hearts  that  are  hunting 
Grow  full  to  o*erflowine. 
And  they  that  behold  it 
Marvel,  and  know  not 
That  God  at  their  fountains 
Far  off  has  been  raining  ! 

"Stronger  than  steel 
Is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit ; 
Swifter  than  arrows 
The  light  of  the  truth  is, 
Great^  than  anger 
Is  love,  and  suMueth  t 


**  Thou  art  a  phantom, 
A  shape  of  the  sea-mist, 
A  shape  of  the  brumal 
Bain,  and  the  darkness 
Fearful  and  formless ; 
Day  dawns  and  thou  art  not ! 

''  The  dawn  is  not  distant. 
Nor  is  the  night  starless ; 
Love  is  eternal  t 
God  is  still  God,  and 
His  faith  shall  not  fail  us  ; 
Christ  is  eternal  1" 


INTEBLUDE. 

A  STRAIN  of  music  closed  the  tale, 
A  low,  monotonous,  funeral  wail. 
That  with  its  cadence,  wild  and  sweet, 
Made  the  long  Saga  more  complete. 

'*  Thank  God,"  the  Theologian  said, 
*'  The  reign  of  violence  is  dead. 
Or  dving  surely  from  the  world  ; 
While  Love  triumphant  reigns  instead. 
And  in  a  brighter  sky  o*erhead 
His  blessed  banners  are  unfurled.. 
And  most  of  all  thank  God  for  this  : 
The  war  and  waste  of  clashing  creeds 
Now  end  in  words,  and  not  in  deeds. 
And  no  one  suffers  loss,  or  bleeds. 
For  thoi:^ts  that  men  call  heresies. 

"  I  stand  without  here  in  the  porch, 

I  hear  the  bell's  melodious  din« 

I  hear  the  organ  peal  within, 

I  hear   the  prayer,    with  words  that 

scorch 
Like  sparks  from  an  inverted  torch, 
I  hear  the  sermon  upon  sin. 
With  threatenings  01  the  last  account. 
And  all,  translated  in  the  air, 
Beach  me  but  as  our  dear  Lord's  Prayer, 
And  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

*'  Must  it  be  Calvin,  and  not  Christ  ? 
Must  it  be  Athanasian  creeds. 
Or  holy  water,  books,  and  beads  T 
Must  struggling  souls  remain  content 
With  councils  and  decrees  of  Trent  T 
And  can  it  be  enough  for  these 
The  Christian  Church  the  year  embalms 
With  evergreens  and  bougns  of  palms. 
And  fills  we  air  with  litanies  T 

*'  I  know  that  yonder  Pharisee 
Thanks  God  tliat  he  is  not  like  me  ; 
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In  my  humiliation  dressed, 

I  only  stand  and  beat  my  breast, 

And  pray  for  human  charity. 

**  Not  to  one  church  alone,  but  seven, 
The  voice  prophetic  spake  from  heaven  ; 
And  unto  each  the  promise  came, 
Diversified,  but  still  the  same  ; 
For  him  that  overcometh  are 
The  new  name  written  on  the  stone. 
The  raiment  white,  the  crown,  the  throne. 
And  I  will  give  him  the  Morning  Star  ! 

"  Ah  !  to  how  many  Faith  has  been 
No  evidence  of  thin«  unseen. 
But  a  dim  shadow,  tnat  recasts 
The  creed  of  the  Phantasiasts, 
For  whom  no  Man  of  Sorrows  died. 
For  whom  the  Tragedy  Divine 
Was  but  a  symbol  and  a  sign. 
And  Christ  a  phantom  crucified  ! 

**For  others  a  diviner  creed 
Is  living  in  the  life  they  lead. 
The  passing  of  their  beautiful  feet 
Blesses  the  pavement  of  the  street, 
And  all  their  looks  and  words  repeat 
Old  Fuller's  saying,  wise  and  sweet, 
Not  as  a  vulture,  but  a  dove. 
The  Holy  Ghost  came  from  above. 

"And  this  brings  back  to  me  a  tale 
So  sad  the  hearer  well  may  quail. 
And  question  if  such  things  can  be  ; 
Tet  in  the  chronicles  of  Spain 
Down  the  dark  pages  runs  this  stain. 
And  nauffht  can  wash  them  white  again, 
So  fearful  is  the  tragedy." 


THE  THEOLOGIAN'S  TALE. 

TORQXJEMABA. 

In  the  heroic  days  when  Ferdinand 
And  Isabella  ruled  the  Spanish  land. 
And  Torquemada,  with  his  subtle  brain, 
Kuled   them,   as  Grand    Inquisitor  of 

Spain, 
In  a  great  castle  near  Yalladolid, 
Moated  and  high  and  by  fair  woodlands 

hid, 
There  dwelt,  as  from  the  chronicles  we 

learn, 
An  old  Hidalffo  proud  and  taciturn. 
Whose  name  nas  perished,  with  his  tow- 
ers of  stone. 
And  all  his  actions  save  this  one  alone  ; 


This  one,  so  terrible,  perha^  't  were  beat 
If  it,  too,  were  foigotten  with  the  rest ; 
Unless,   perchance,   our   eyes  can    see 

therein 
The  martyrdom  triumphant  o*er  the  sin ; 
A  double  picture,  wiui  its  gloom  and 


glow, 
splendoi 


The  splendor  overhead,  the  death  below. 

This  sombre  man  counted  each  day  as  lost 

On  which  his  feet  no  sacred  tliieshold 
crossed ; 

And  when  he  chanced  the  passing  Host 
to  meet. 

He  knelt  and  prayed  devoutly  in  the 
street; 

Oft  he  confe^ed ;  and  with  each  muti- 
nous thought, 

As  with  wild  beasts  atEphesu«^  hefoufht. 

In  deep  contrition  scourged  himseu  in 
Lent, 

Walked  in  processions,  with  his  head 
down  bent, 

At  plays  of  Corpus  Christi  oft  was  seen. 

And  on  Palm  Sunday  bore  his  bough  of 
green. 

His  sole  diversion  was  to  hunt  the  boar 

Through  tangled  thickets  of  the  forest 
near. 

Or  with  his  jingling  mules  to  hurry 
down 

To  some  grand  bull-fight  in  the  neigh- 
boring town. 

Or  in  the  crowd  with  lighted  taper  stand. 

When  Jews  were  bnmed,  or  banished 
from  the  land. 

Then  stirred  within  him  a  tumultnous 

joy ; 

The  demon  whose  delight  is  to  destroy 
Shook  him,  and  shouted  with  a  tmin- 

fet  tone, 
ill !    and  let  the  Lord  find  out 
his  own  ! " 

And  now,  in  that  old  castle  in  the  wood. 

His  daughters,  in  the  dawn  of  woman- 
hood, 

Returning  from  their  convent  school, 
hsd  made 

Resplendent  with  their  bloom  the  forest 
shade. 

Reminding  him  of  their  dead  mother's 
face. 

When  first  she  came  into  that  gloomy 
place,  — 

A  memory  in  his  heart  as  dim  and  sweet 

As  moonlight  in  a  solitary  street. 
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Wliere  the  samo  Tays,  that  lift  the  sea, 

are  thrown 
Loydy  bat  powerless  upon  walls  of  stone. 
These  two  fair  daughters  of  a  mother 

dead 
Were  all  the  dream  had  left  him  as  it 

fled. 
A  joy  at  first,  and  then  a  growing  care, 
As  if  a  voice  within  him  cried,  *'  Be- 
ware!" 
A  vague  presentiment    of    impending 

doom, 
Like  ghostly  footsteps  in  a  vacant  room. 
Haunted  him  day  and  night ;  a  formless 

fear 
That  death  to  some  one  of  his  house  was 

near, 
With  dark  surmises  of  a  hidden  crime, 
Made  life  itself  a  death  before  its  time. 
Jealous,   suspicious,  with  no  sense  of 

shame, 
A  spy  upon  his  daughters  he  became  ; 
Wiui  vdvet  slippers,  noiseless  on  the 

floors. 
He  glided  softly  through  half-open  doors ; 
Now  in  the  room,  and  now  upon  the 

stair. 
He  stood  beside  them  ere  they  were 

aware ; 
He  listened  in  the  passage  when  they 

talked. 
He  watched  them  from  the  casement 

when  they  walked. 
He  saw  the  gypsy  haunt  the  river's  side. 
He  saw  the  monk  among  the  cork-trees 

glide; 
And,  tortured  by  the  mystery  and  the 

doubt 
Of  some  dark  secret,  past  his  finding  out. 
Baffled  he  paused  ;  then  reassured  again 
Pursued  the  flying  phantom  of  his  brain. 
He  watched  them  even  when  they  knelt 

in  church; 
And  then,  descending  lower  in  his  search. 
Questioned  the  servants,  and  with  eager 

eyes 
Listened  incredulous  to  their  replies  ; 
The  gypsy  T  none  had  seen  her  in  the 

wood ! 
The  monk?  a  mendicant  in  search  of 

food! 

At  length  the  awful  revelation  came, 
Crushing  at  once  his  pride  of  birth  and 

name; 
The  hopes  his  yearning  bosom  forward 

cast.  / 


And  the  ancestral  glories  of  the  ptttp 
All  fell  together,  cnimbling  in  disgrace, 
A  turret  rent  from  battlement  to  base. 
His  daughters  talking  in  the  dead  of 

night 
In  their  own  chamber,  and  without  a 

light. 
Listening,  as  he  was  wont,  he  overheard. 
And  learned  the  dreadful  secret,  word  by 

word; 
And  hurrying  from  his  castle,  with  a 

cry- 
He  raised  his  hands  to  the  unpitying 


Repeating  one  dread  word,  till  bush  and 

tree 
Caught  it,   and  shuddering  answered, 

"Heresy!" 

Wrapped  in  his  cloak,   his  hat  drawn 

o'er  his  face. 
Now  hurrying  forward,  now  with  lin- 
gering pace. 
He  wiJked  all  night  the  alleys  of  his 

park. 
With  one  unseen  companion  in  the  dark. 
The  Demon  who  within  him  lay  in  wait. 
And  by  his  presence  turned  his  love  to 

hate. 
Forever  muttering  in  an  undertone, 
*<  Kill !  kiU  !  and  let  the  Lord  find  out 
his  own ! " 

Upon  the  morrow,  after  early  Mass, 
while  yet  the  dew  was  glistening  on  the 

ffrass, 
And  all  the  woods  were  musical  with 

birds. 
The  old  Hidalgo,  uttering  fearful  words. 
Walked  homeward  with  me  Priest,  and 

in  his  room 
Summoned  his  trembling  daughters  to 

their  doom. 
When   questioned,  with  brief  answer? 

they  replied. 
Nor  when  accused  evaded  or  denied  ; 
Expostulations,  passionate  appeals, 
AUthat  the  human  heart  most  fears  oi 

feels. 
In  vain  the  Priest  with  earnest  voice  es- 
sayed; 
In  vain  the  father  threatened,  wept,  and 

prayed; 
Until  at  last  he  said,   with   haughty 

mien, 
"Tb©  Holy  Office,  then,  must  inter 

vene  I " 
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And  How  the  Grand  Inquisitor  of  Spain, 
With  all  the  fifty  horsemen  of  hia  train. 
His  awful  name  resounding,  like  the 

hlast 
6f  funeral   trumpets,    as    he    onward 

passed. 
Came  to  Yalladolid,  and  there  hegan 
To  harry  the  rich  Jews  with  fire  and 

han. 
To  him  the  Hidalgo  went,  and  at  the 

ffate 
Demanded  audience  on  affairs  of  state. 
And  in  a  secret  chamber  stood  before 
A  venerable  graybeard  of  fourscore. 
Dressed  in  the  hood  and  habit  of  a  friar ; 
Out  of  his  eyes  flashed  a  consuming  fire. 
And  in  his  hand  the  mystic  horn  he 

held, 
Which  poison  and  all  noxious  charms 

dispelled. 
He  heard  in  silence  the  Hidalgo's  tale. 
Then  answered  in  a  voice  that  made  him 

quail: 
"  Son  of  the  Church  I  when  Abraham 

of  old 
To  sacrifice  his  only  son  was  told. 
He  did  not  pause  to  parley  nor  protest, 
But  hastencKi  to  obey  the  Lord's  behest. 
In  him  it  was  accounted  righteousness  ; 
The  Holy  Church  expects  of  thee  no 

lessl" 

A  sacred  frenzy  seized  the  father's  brain. 
And  Mercy  from  that  hour  implored  in 

vain. 
Ah !  who  will  e'er  believe  the  words  I 

■ay? 
His  daughters  he  accused,  and  the  same 

day 
They  both  were  cast  into  the  dungeon's 

^oom. 
That  dismal  antechamber  of  the  tomb. 
Arraigned,  condemned,   and  sentenced 

to  the  flame. 
The  secret  torture  and  the  public  shame. 

Then  to  the  Grand  Inquisitor  once  more 

The  Hidalgo  went,  more  eager  than  be- 
fore, 

And  said  :  **  When  Abraham  offered  up 
his  son. 

He  dave  the  wood  wherewith  it  mig^t 
be  done. 

By  his  example  taught,  let  me  too  bring 

Wood  from  tne  forest  for  my  offering  ! 

And  the  deep  voice,  without  a  pause, 
repliea; 


'*  Son  of  the  Church  !  by  faith  now  jus- 
tified. 

Complete  thy  sacrifice,  even  as  thou 
wilt; 

The  Church  absolves  thy  conscience  from 
all  guilt!" 

Then  this  most  wretched  father  went 

his  way 
Into  the  woods,  that  round  his  castle 

lay, 

Where  once  his  daughters  in  their  child- 
hood played 

With  their  young  mother  in  the  sun 
and  shade. 

Now  all  the  leaves  had  fallen ;  the 
branches  bare 

Made  a  perpetual  moaning  in  the  air, 

And  screaming  frt>m  Uieir  eyries  over- 
head 

The  ravens  sailed  athwart  the  sky  of 
lead. 

With  his  own  hands  he  lopped  the 
boughs  and  bound 

Fagots,  tlukt  crackled  with  foreboding 
sound. 

And   on   his   mules,   caparisoned   and 

With  bells  and  tassels,  sent  them  on 
their  way. 

Then  with  his  mind  on  one  dark  purpose 

bent, 
Again  to  the  Inquisitor  he  went. 
And  said  :  '*  Benold,  the  fagots  I  have 

brought. 
And  now,  lest   my  atonement   be  as 

naught. 
Grant  me  one  more  request,  one  last  de- 
sire, — 
With  my  own  hand  to  light  the  funeral 

fire!" 
And  Torquemada   answered  from    his 

seat, 
<*Son  of  the  Church  !    Thine  offering  is 

complete ; 
Her  servants  thix>ugh  all  ages  shall  not 

cease 
To    magnify    thy    deed.     Depart    in 

peace 


i»» 


Upon  the  market-pUce,  builded  of  stone 
The  scaffold  rose,  whereon  Death  claimed 

his  own. 
At  the  four  comers,  in  stem  attitude. 
Four  statues  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets 

stood. 
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Gaziiigwith  calm  indifference  in  their 

eyes 
Upon  tms  place  of  human  sacrifice. 
Round  which  was  gathering  fast  the  ea- 
ger crowd. 
With  clamor  of  voices  dissonant  and 

loud, 
And  every  roof  and  window  was  alive 
With  restless  gazers,  swarming  like  a 
hive. 

The  church-bells  tolled,  the  chant  of 

monks  drew  near, 
Loud  trumpets  stammered  forth  their 

notes  of  fear, 
A   line  of  torches  smoked  along  the 

street, 
There  was  a  stir,  a  rush,  a  tramp  of  feet, 
And,  with  its  banners  floating  in  the  air. 
Slowly  the  long  procession  crossed  the 

square. 
And,   to  the  statues  of  the  Prophets 

bound, 
The  victims  stood,   with  fagots  piled 

around. 
Then  all  the  air  a  blast  of  trumpets 

shook, 
And  louder  sang  the  monks  with  bell 

and  book, 
And   the    Hidalgo,   lofty,    stem,    and 

proud. 
Lifted  his  torch,  and,  bursting  through 

the  crowd. 
Lighted  in  haste  the  fagots,  and  then 

fled. 
Lest  those  imploring  eyes  should  strike 

him  dead  I 

0  pitiless  skies  I  why  did  your  clouds 
retain 

For  peasants'  fields  their  floods  of  hoard- 
ed rain  ! 

0  pitiless  earth  I  why  open  no  abyss 

To  bury  in  its  chasm  a  crime  like  this  ? 

That  night,  a  mingled  column  of  fire 

and  smoke 
?rom  the  dark  thickets  of  the  forest 

broke, 
And,  glaring  o*er  the  landscape  leagues 

away. 
Hade  all  the  fields  and  hamlets  bright 

as  day. 
Wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  flame  the  castle 

blazed. 
And  as  the  villageFs  in  terror  gazed. 
They  saw  the  fitrore  of  that  cruel  knight 


Lean  from  a  window  in  the   turret's 

height. 
His  ghastly  face  illumined  with    the 

glare. 
His  hands  upraised  above  his  head  in 

prayer. 
Till  the  floor  sank  beneath  him,  and  he 

feU 
Down  the  black  hollow  of  that  burning 

well. 

Three  centuries  and  more  above  his 
bones 

Have  piled  the  oblivious  years  like  fu- 
neral stones ; 

His  name  has  perished  with  him,  and 
no  trace 

Remains  on  earth  of  his  afflicted  race  ; 

But  Torquemada's  name,  with  clouds 
o*ercast. 

Looms  in  the  distant  landscape  of  the 
Past, 

Like  a  burnt  tower  upon  a  blackened 
heath. 

Lit  by  the  fires  of  burning  woods  be- 
neath ! 


INTERLUDE. 

Thus    closed    the    tale    of   guilt   and 

gloom. 
That  cast  upon  each  listener's  face 
Its  shadow,  and  for  some  brief  space 
Unbroken  silence  filled  the  room. 
The  Jew  was  thoughtful  and  distressed  ; 
Upon  his  memory  thronged  and  pressed 
The  persecution  of  his  race. 
Their  wrongs  and  sufferings  and  di»* 

grace ; 
His  heaid  was  sunk  upon  his  breast. 
And  from  his  eyes  alternate  came 
Flashes  of  wrath  and  tears  of  shame. 

The  student  first  the  silence  broke, 

As  one  who  long  has  lain  in  wait. 

With  purpose  to  retaliate, 

And  thus  ne  dealt  the  avenging  stroke. 

"  In  such  a  company  as  this, 

A  tale  so  tragic  seems  amiss. 

That  by  its  terrible  control 

O'ermasters  and  drags  down  the  soul 

Into  a  fathomless  abyss. 

The  Italian  Tales  that  you  disdain. 

Some  merry  Night  of  Straparole, 

Or  MachiAvelli's  Belpha^or, 

Would  cheer  us  and  delight  us  more. 
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GiTe  greater  pleMore  and  less  pain 
Than  yoor  gnm  tragedies  of  Spain  ! 


And  here  the  Poet  raised  his  hand. 
With  such  entreaty  and  command. 
It  stopped  discussion  at  its  birth, 
And  said  :  ''  The  story  I  shall  tell 
Has  meaninff  in  it,  if  not  mirth  ; 
Listen,  and  hear  what  once  befell 
the  merry  birds  of  Killingworth  ! 


>» 


i> 


THE  POETS  TALE. 


THB  BIBD8  OF  KILUNOWORTH. 

It  was  the  season,  when  through  all  the 
land 
The  merle  and  mayis  build,  and  build- 
ing sing 
Those  lovely  lyrics,  written  by  His  hand, 
Whom  Saxon  Cedmon  calls  the  Blithe- 
heart  King; 
When  on  the  boughs  the  purple  buds  ex- 
pand. 
The  Danners  of  the  vanguard  of  the 
Spring, 
And  rivulets,  rejoicing,  rush  and  leap, 
And  wave  their  fluttering  signals  from 
tiie  steep. 

The  robin  and  the  bluebird,  piping  loud, 
Filled  all   the   blossoming  orchards 
with  their  glee  ; 
The  sparrows  chirped  as  if  they  still  were 
proud 
Their  race  in  Holy  Writ  should  men- 
tioned be ; 
And  hungry  crows  assembled  in  a  crowd. 
Clamored  their  piteous  prayer  inces- 
santly, 
Knowing  who  hears  the  ravens  cry,  and 

said : 
"Qive  us,  0  Lord,  this  day  our  daily 
bread!" 

Across  the  Sound  the  birds  of  passage 
saUed, 
Speaking   some    unknown    language 
strange  and  sweet 
Of  tropic  isle  remote,  and  passing  hailed 
The  village  with  the  cheers  of  all  their 
fleet; 
Or  quarrelling   together,   laughed  and 
raUed 
Like  foreign  sailors,   landed  in  the 
street 


Of  seaport  town,  and  with  outlandish 

noise 
Of  oaths  and  gibberish  frightening  girls 

and  boys. 

Thus  came  the  jocund  Spring  in  Killing- 
worth, 
In  fabulous  days,  some  hundred  years 

And  thnftv  farmers,  as  they  tilled  the 

earth. 
Heard  with  alarm  the  cawing  of  the 

crow. 
That  minffled  with  the  universal  mirth, 
Cassandra-like,  prognosticating  woe ; 
They  shook  their  heads,  and  doomeid 

with  dreadful  words 
To  swift  destruction  the  whole  race  of 

birds. 

And   a    town-meeting   was    convened 
straightway 
To  set  a  price  upon  the  f^ilty  heads 
Of  these  marauders,  who,  m  lieu  of  pay, 
Levied  black-mail  upon  the  garden 
beds 
And  cornfields,  and  beheld  without  dis- 
mav 
The  awnil  scarecrow,  with  his  flutter- 
ing shreds ; 
The  skeleton  that  waited  at  their  feast. 
Whereby  their  sinful  pleasure  was  in- 
creased. 

Then  from  his  house,  a  temple  painted 
white. 
With  fluted  columns,  and  a  roof  of  red. 
The  Squire  came  forth,  august  and  splen- 
did sight  I 
Slowly  descending,  with  roiy'estic  tread. 
Three  mghts  of  steps,  nor  looking  left 
nor  right, 
Down  the  long  street  he  walked,  as 
one  who  said, 
"  A  town  that  boasts  inhabitants  like  me 
Can  have  no  lack  of  good  society  ! " 

The  Parson,  too,  appeared,  a  man  aus* 
tere. 
The  instinct  of  whose  nature  was  to 
kiU; 
The  wrath  of  God  he  preached  from  year 
to  year, 
And  read,  with  fervor,  Edwards  on  the 
Will; 
His  favorite  pastime  was  to  slav  the  deer 
In  Summer  on  some  Adirondac  hill ; 
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E*en  now,  while  walkiiig  down  the  rural 

lane, 
He  lopped  the  wayside  lilies  with  his 

cane. 

From  the  Academy,  whose  belfry  crowned 
The  hill  of  Science  with  its  vane  of 
brass. 

Came  the  Preceptor,  gazine  idly  round. 
Now  at  the  clouds,  and  now  at  the 
ereen  grass, 

And  all  absorbed  in  rereries  profound 
Of  fair  Almira  in  the  upper  class, 

Who  was,  as  in  a  sonnet  he  had  said, 

As  pure  as  water,  and  as  good  as  bread. 

And  next  the  Deacon  issued  from  his 
door, 
In  his  voluminous  neck-cloth,  white 
as  snow ; 
A  suit  of  sable  bombazine  he  wore  ; 
His  form  was  ponderous,  and  his  step 
was  slow ; 
There  never  was  so  wise  a  man  before  ; 
He  seemed  the  incarnate   "Well,   I 
told  you  so  1 " 
And  to  perpetuate  his  great  renown 
There  was  a  street  named  after  him  in 
town. 

These  came  together  in  the  new  town- 
hall. 
With  sundry  farmers  from  the  region 
round. 
The  Squire  presided,  dignified  and  tall. 
His  air  impressive  and  his  reasoning 
sound ; 
ni  fared  it  with  the  birds,  both  great 
and  small ; 
Hardly  a  friend  in  all  that  crowd  they 
found, 
But  enemies  enough,  who  every  one 
Charged  them  with  all  the  crimes  be- 
neath the  sun. 

When  they  had  ended,  from  his  place 
apart. 
Rose  the   Preceptor,   to    redress  the 
wrong, 
And,  trembUng  like  a  steed  before  the 
start, 
Looked  round  bewildered  on  the  ex- 


pectant throng ; 
thou  " 


Then  thought  of  fair  Almira,  and  took 
heart 
To  speak  out  what  was  in  him,  clear 
and  strong, 


Alike  regardless  of  their  smile  or  frown. 
And  quite  determined  not  to  be  laughed 
down. 

''  Plato,  anticipating  the  Reviewers, 
From  his  Republic  banished  without 
pity 
The  Poets ;  in  this  little  town  of  yours. 
You  put  to  death,  by  means  of  a  Com« 
mittee. 
The  ballad-singers  and  the  Troubadours. 
The  street-musicians  of  the  heavenk 
city, 
The  birds,  who  make  sweet  music  for  us 

aU 
In  our  dark  hours,  as  David  did  for  SauL 

"  The  thrush  that  carols  at  the  dawn  of 
day 
From  the  green  steeples  of  the  piny 
wood; 
The  oriole  in  the  elm  ;  the  noisy  jav, 

Jaigoning  like  a  foreigner  at  nis  mod ; 

The  bluebinl  balanced  on  some  topmost 

spray. 

Flooding  with  melody  the  neighbor- 

hooa  ; 

Linnet  and  meadow-lark,  and  all  the 

throng 
That  dwell  in  nests,  and  have  the  gift  of 
song. 

**  You  slay  them  all  I  and  wherefore  ? 
for  the  gain 
Of  a  scant  handful  more  or  less  of 
wheat. 
Or  rye,  or  barley,  or  some  other  grain. 
Scratched  up  at  random  by  industri- 
ous feet, 
Searehing  for  worm  or  weevil  after  rain  I 
Or  a  few  cherries,  that  are  not  so  sweet 
As  are  the  songs  these  uninvited  guests 
Sing   at  their  feast  with    comfortable' 
breasts. 

"Do  you  ne*er  think  what  wondrous 
beings  these  ? 
Do  you  ne'er  think  who  made  then^ 
and  who  taught 
The  dialect  they  sp^,  where  melodies 
Alone  are  the  interpreters  of  thought) 
Whose  household  words  are  songs  in 
many  keys, 
Sweeter  than  instrument  of  man  e'er 
caught ! 
Whose  habitations  in  the  tree-top  even 
I  Are  half-way  houses  on  the  road  toneaven  1 
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'Think,  every  morning  when  the  sun 

peeps  through 
The  dim,  leaf-latticed  windows  of  the 
grove. 
How  jubilant  the  happy  birds  renew 

Their  old,  melodious  madrigab  of  love ! 

And  when  you  think  of  this,  remember 

too 

'T  is  always  morning  somewhere,  and 

above 

'Che  awakening  continents,  from  shore 

to  shore. 
Somewhere  the  birds  are  singing  ever- 
more. 

■ 

«<  Think  of  your  woods  and  orchards 
without  birds  I 
Of  empty  nests  that  cling  to  boughs 
and  beams  ^ 

As  in  an  idiot's  brain  remembered  words 
Hang  empty  'mid  the  cobwebs  of  his 
dreams! 
Will  bleat  of  flocks  or  bellowing  of  herds 
Make  up  for  the  lost  music,  when  your 
teams 
Drag  home  the  stingy  harvest,  and  no 

more 
The  feathered  gleaners  follow  to  your 
door? 

'*  What  I  would  you  rather  see  the  inces- 
sant stir 
Of  insects  in  the  windrows  of  the  hay, 
And  hear  the  locust  and  the  grasshopper 
Their  melancholy  hurdy-giu^es  play  ? 
Is  this  more  pleasant  to  you  than  the 
whir 
Of  meadow-lark,  and  her  sweet  rounde- 
lay, 
Or  twitter  of  little  field-fares,  as  you 

take 
Your  nooning  in  the  shade  of  bush  and 
brake  I 

**  You  call  them  thieves  and  pillagers  ; 
but  know, 
They  are  the  winged  wardens  of  your 
farms, 
Who  from  the  cornfields  drive  the  insid- 
ious foo. 
And  from  your  harvests  keep  a  hun- 
dred harms ; 
Even  the  blackest  of  them  all,  the  crow. 
Renders  good  service  as  your  man-at- 
arms, 
Crushing  the  beetle  in  his  coat  of  mail, 
And  ciymg  havoc  on  the  slug  and  snail. 


"  How  can  I  tes^h  ytmr  children  gentle- 
ness, 
And  mercy  to  the  weak,  and  reverence 
For  Life,   which,   in    its  weakness  or 
excess, 
Is  still  a  gleam  of  God's  omnipotence. 
Or  Death,  which,  seeming  darkness,  is 
no  less 
The  selfiBame  light,  although  averted 
hence. 
When  by  your  laws,  your  actions,  and 

your  speech. 
You  contradict  the  veiy  things  I  teach  ? " 

With  this  he  closed ;  and  ^through  the 
audience  went 
A  murmur,  like  the  rustle  of  dead 
leaves ; 

The  farmers  laughed  and  nodded,  and 
some  bent 
Their  yellow  heads  together  like  their 
sheaves ; 

Men  have  no  faith  in  fine-spun  senti- 
ment 
Who  put  their  trust  in  bullocks  and 
in  beeves. 

The  birds  were  doomed  ;  and,  as  the  rec- 
ord shews, 

A  bounty  ofiered  for  the  heads  of  crows. 

There  was  another  audience  out  of  reach. 
Who  had  no  voice  nor  vote  in  making 
laws. 
But  in  the  papers  read  his  little  speech. 
And  crowned  his  modest  temples  wiUi 
applause ; 
They  made  him  conscious,  each  one  more 
than  each, 
He  still  was  victor,  vanquished  in 
their  cause. 
Sweetest  of  all  the  applause  he  won  from 

thee, 
0  fair  Almira  at  the  Academy ! 

And  so  the  dreadful  massacre  began  ; 
O'er   fields   and  orchards,   and   o'er 
woodland  crests. 
The  ceaseless  fusillade  of  terror  ran. 
Dead  fell  the  birds,  with  blood-stains 
on  their  breasts, 
Or  wounded  crept  away  from  sight  of 
man. 
While  the  young  died  of  famine  in 
their  nests ; 
A  slaughter  to  be  told  in  groans,   not 

words, 
The  very  St.  Bartholomew  of  Birds  ! 
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The  Summer  came,  and  all  the  birds 
were  dead ; 
The  days  were  like  hot  ooals;  the 
very  ground 
Was  homed  to  ashes ;  in  the  orchards 
fed 
Myriads  of  caterpillars,  and  aroond 
The  cnltivated  fields  and  garden  beds 
Hosts  of  devouring  insects  crawled, 
and  found 
Vo  foe  to  check  their  march,  till  they 

had  made 
The  land  a  desert  without  leaf  or  shade. 

Devoured  by  worms,  like  Herod,  was  the 

town, 

Because,  like  Herod,  it  had  ruthlessly 

Slaughtered  the  Innocents.     From  the 

trees  spun  down 

The  canker-worms  upon  the  passers- 

Upon  each  woman's  bonnet,  shawl,  and 
gown. 
Who  shook  them  off  with  just  a  little 

ciy;  \ 

They  were  the  terror  of  each  favorite 

walk,  \ 

The  endless  theme  of  all  the  village  talk,  i 


The  farmers  grew  impatient,  but  a  few 
Confessed  their  error,  and  would  not 
complain, 
For  after  all,  the  best  thing  one  can  do 

When  it  is  rainii^,  is  to  let  it  rain. 
Then  they  repealea  the  law,  although 
thev  knew 
It  would  not  call  the  dead  to  life  again  ; 
As  school-boys,  finding  their  mistake  too 

late, 
Draw  a  wet  sponge  across  the  accusing 
slate. 

That  year  in  Killingworth  the  Autumn 

came 
Without  the  light   of  his  mi^estic 

look. 
The  wonder  of  the  falling  tongues  of 

flame, 
The  illumined  pages  of  his  Doom's- 

Day  book. 
A  few  lost  leaves  blushed  crimson  with 

their  shame, 
And  drowned  themselves  despairing 

in  the  brook. 
While   the  wild  wind  went    moaning 

everywhere. 
Lamenting  the  dead  children  of  the  air ! 


But  the  next  Spring  a  stranger  sight  was 
seen, 
A  sight  that  never  yet  by  bard  was 
sung. 
As  ffreat  a  wonder  as  it  would  have  been 
If  some  dumb  animal  had  found  a 
tongue  I 
A  wagon,  overarched  with  eveivreen. 
Upon  whose  boughs  were  wicker  cages 
hung. 
All  full  of  singing  birds,  came  down  the 

street. 
Filling  the  air  with  music  wild  and 
sweet. 

From  all  the  country  round  these  birds 

were  brought. 
By  order  of  the  town,  with  anxious 

quest. 
And,  loosened  from  their  wicker  prisons, 

souffht 
In  wooSa  and  fields  the  places  they 

loved  best. 
Singing   loud   cantides,    which   many 

thought 
Were  satires  to  the  authorities  ad- 
dressed. 
While  others,  listening  in  green  lanes, 

averred 
Such  lovely  music  never  had  been  heard  I 

But  blither  still  and  louder  carolled  they 
Upon  the  morrow,  for  Uiey  seemed  to 
know 
It  was  the  fair  Almira's  wedding-day, 
And  every^ere,  around,  am>ve,  be- 
low,   • 
When  the  Preceptor  bore  his  bride  away. 
Their  songs  burst  forth  in  joyous  over- 
flow. 
And  a  new  heaven  bent  over  a  new  earth 
Amid  the  sunny  farms  of  Killingworth. 


FINALE. 

The  hour  was  late  ;    the  fire  burned 

low. 
The  Landlord's  eyes  were  closed  in  sleep, 
And  near  the  story's  end  a  deep 
Sonorous  sound  at  times  was  heard. 
As  when  the  distant  bagpipes  blow. 
At    this    all    laughed ;    the    Landlord 

stirred. 
As  one  awaking  from  a  swound. 
And,  gazing  anxionslv  around. 
Protested  that  he  had  not  slept, 
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But  only  shut  his  eyes,  and  kept 
Hia  ears  attentive  to  each  word 

Then  all  arose,  and  ^d  *'6ood  Night" 
Alone  remained  the  drowsy  Squire 
To  rake  the  embers  of  the  fire, 
And  quench  the  waning  parlor  light  *. 
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While  from  the  windows,  here  and  there, 
The  scattered  lunps  a  moment  gleamed, 
And  the  iUuminea  hostel  seemed 
The  constellation  of  the  Bear, 
Downward,  athwart  the  misty  air. 
Sinking  and  setting  toward  the  sun. 
Far  off  the  village  clock  struck  one. 


PART    SECOND. 


PRELUDE. 

A  GOLD,  uninterrupted  rain. 
That  washed   each   southern  window- 
pane. 
And  made  a  river  of  the  road  ; 
A  sea  of  mist  that  overflowed 
The  house,  the  bams,  the  gilded  vane, 
And  drowned  the  upland  and  the  plain. 
Through  which  the  oak-trees,  broad  and 

high, 
like  phantom  ships  went  drifting  by  ; 
And,  hidden  behind  a  watery  screen. 
The  sun  unseen,  or  only  seen 
As  a  faint  pallor  in  the  sky  ;  — 
Thus  cold  and  colorless  and  gray. 
The  mom  of  that  autumnal  day, 
As  if  reluctant  to  begin, 
Dawned  on  the  silent  Sudbury  Inn, 
And  all  the  guests  that  in  it  lay. 

Full   late    they  slept.     Z^ey  did  not 

hear 
The  chaUenge  of  Sir  Chanticleer, 
Who  on  the  empty  threshing-floor. 
Disdainful  of  the  rain  outside. 
Was  strotting  with  a  martial  stride. 
As  if  upon  his  thigh  he  wore 
The  famous  broadsword  of  the  Squire, 
And  said,  **  Behold  me,  and  admire  !  " 

Onlv  the  Poet  seemed  to  hear. 

In  drowse  or  dream,  more  near  and  near 

Across  the  border-land  of  sleep 

The  blowing  of  a  blithesome  nom. 

That  laugh^  the  dismal  day  to  scorn  ; 

A  splash  of  hoofs  and  rush  of  wheels 

Through  sand  and  mire  like  stranding 

keels, 
As  from  the  rocui  with  sudden  sweep 
The  Mail  drove  up  the  little  steep. 
And  stopped  beside  the  tavem  door  ; 
A  moment  stopped,  and  then  again 


With  crack  of  whip  and  bark  of  dog 
Plunged  forward  through  the  sea  of  fog, 
And  all  was  silent  as  before,  — 
All  silent  save  the  dripping  rain. 

Then  one  by  one  the  guests  came  down. 
And  greeted  wiUi  a  smile  the  Squire, 
Who  sat  before  the  parlor  fire, 
Reading  the  P&per  fresh  from  town. 
First  the  Sicilian,  like  a  bird. 
Before  his  form  appeared,  was  heard 
Whistling  and  singing  down  the  stair ; 
Then  came  the  Student,  with  a  look 
As  placid  as  a  meadow-brook ; 
The  Theologian,  still  perplexed 
With  thoughts  of  this  world  and  ths 

next ; 
The  Poet  then,  as  one  who  seems 
Walking  in  visions  and  in  dreams  ; 
Then  the  Musician,  like  a  fair 
Hyperion  from  whose  golden  hair 
The  radiance  of  the  morning  streams  ; 
And  last  the  aromatic  Jew 
Of  Alicant,  who,  as  he  threw 
The  door  wide  open,  on  the  air 
Breathed  round  about  him  a  perfume 
Of  damask  roses  in  full  bloom. 
Making  a  garden  of  the  room. 

The  breakfast  ended,  each  pursued 
The  promptings  of  his  various  mood  * 
Beside  the  fire  in  silence  smoked 
The  taciturn,  impassive  Jew, 
Lost  in  a  pleasant  revery  ; 
While,  by  his  gravity  provoked, 
His  portrait  the  Sicilian  drew. 
And  wrote  beneath  it  '*  Edrehi, 
At  the  Red  Horse  in  Sudbury." 

By  far  the  busiest  of  them  all. 
The  Theologian  in  the  hall 
Was  feeding  robins  in  a  cage,  — 
Two  corpulent  and  lazy  biras. 
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Vagrants  and  pUferen  at  beat, 
If  one  might  ^nat  the  hostlei's  words, 
Chief  insSnment  of  their  arrest ; 
Two  poets  of  the  Golden  Age, 
Heirs  of  a  boundless  heritage 
Of  fields  and  orchards,  east  and  west. 
And  sunshine  of  long  summer  days. 
Though    outlawed    now    and    dispos- 
sessed!^ 
Such  WBB  the  Theologian's  phrase. 

Meanwhile  the  Student  held  discourse 

With  the  Musician,  on  the  source 

Of  idl  ^e  legendary  lore 

Amon^  the  nations,  scattered  wide 

Like  silt  and  seaweed  by  the  force 

And  fluctuation  of  the  tide ; 

The  tale  repeated  o*er  and  o'er. 

With  change  of   place  and  change  of 

name. 
Disguised,  transformed,  and  yet  the  same 
We  ve  heard  a  hundred  times  before. 

The  Poet  at  the  window  mused. 
And  saw,  as  in  a  dream  confused. 
The  countenance  of  the  Sun,  discrowned. 
And  haggard  with  a  pale  despair. 
And  saw  the  cloud-rack  trail  and  drift 
Before  it,  and  the  trees  uplift 
Their  leafless  branches,  and  the  air 
Filled  with  the  arrows  of  the  rain. 
And  heard  amid  the  mist  below, 
like  voices  of  distress  and  pain. 
That  haunt  the  thoughts  of  men  insane, 
The  fi&teful  cawings  of  the  crow. 

Then  down  the  road,  with  mud  besprent. 
And  drenched  with  rain  from  head  to 

hoof. 
The  rain-drops  dripping  from  his  mane 
And  tail  as  from  a  pent-house  roof, 
A  jaded  horse,  his  head  down  bent^ 
Passed  slowly,  limping  as  he  went 

The  young  Sicilian  —  who  had  grown 
Impatient  longer  to  abide 
A  prisoner,  greatly  mortified 
To  see  completely  overthrown 
His  plans  n>r  angling  in  the  brook, 
And,  leaning  o'er  the  bridge  of  stone. 
To  watch  the  speckled  trout  glide  by. 
And  float  through  the  invert^  sky, 
Still  round  and  round  the  baited  hook  — 
Now  paced  the  room  with  rapid  stride, 
And,  pausinff  at  the  Poet's  side, 
Looked  forth,   and  saw  the  wrotched 
steed, 
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And  said :  **  Alas  for  human  greed. 
That  with  cold  hand  and  stony  eye 
Thus  turns  an  old  friend  out  to  cue. 
Or  beg  his  food  from  gate  to  |^te  t 
This  brings  a  tale  into  my  nund. 
Which,  if  YOU  are  not  disinclined 
To  listen,  I  will  now  relate." 

All  gave  assent ;  all  wished  to  hear, 
Not  without  many  a  jest  and  jeer. 
The  story  of  a  spavined  steed ; 
And  even  the  Student  with  the  rest 
Put  in  his  pleasant  little  jest 
Out  of  Malnerbe,  that  Peeasus 
Is  but  a  horse  that  with  ail  speed 
Bears  poets  to  the  hospital ; 
While  the  Sicilian,  self-possessed. 
After  a  moment's  interval 
B^gan  his  simple  story  thus. 


THE  SICILIAN'S  TALE. 

THE  BELL  OF  AT&L 

At  Atri  in  Abruzzo,  a  small  town 

Of    ancient    Roman    date,    but   scant 

renown. 
One  of  those  little  places  that  have  run 
Half  up  the  hill,  beneath  a  blazing  sun. 
And  then  sat  down^  rest,  as  if  to  say, 
'*  I  climb  no  farther  upward,  come  what 

may,"  — - 
The  Re  Giovanni,  now  unknown  to  fame. 
So  many  monarchs  since  have  borne  the 

name, 
Had  a  great  bell  hung  in  the  market- 
place 
Beneatn  a  roof,  projecting  some  small 

space, 
Bv  way  of  shelter  from  the  sun  and  rain. 
Then  rode  he  through  the  streets  with 

all  his  train. 
And,  with  the  blast  of  trumpets  loud 

and  long. 
Made     proclamation,    that     whenever 

wrong 
Was  done  to  any  man,  he  should  but  ring 
The  great  bell  in  the  square,  and  he,  the 

King, 
Would  cause  the  Syndic  to  decide  thereon. 
Such  was  the  proclamation  of  King  John. 

How  swift  the  happy  davs  in  Atri  sped, 
What  wrongs  were  righted,  need  not 

here  be  said. 
Suffice  it  that,  as  all  things  must  decay, 
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The  hempen  rope  at  length  was  worn 

away, 
Unravelled  at  the  end,  and,  strand  by 

strand. 
Loosened  and  wasted  in  the  ringer*8  hand. 
Till  one,  who  noted  this  in  passing  by, 
Mended  the  rope  with  braios  of  briouy, 
So  that  the  leaves  and  tendrils  of  the 

vine 

Hung  like  a  votive  garland  at  a  shrine. 

I 

By  chance  it  happened  that  in  Atri  dwelt 

A  knight,  with  spur  on  heel  and  sword 
in  belt, 

Who  loved  to  hunt  the  wild-boar  in  the 
woods, 

Who  loved  his  falcons  with  their  crim- 
son hoods. 

Who  loved  his  hounds  and  horses,  and 
all  sports 

And  prodigalities  of  camps  and  courts  ;  — 

Loved,  or  had  loved  them  ;  for  at  last, 
grown  old, 

His  only  passion  was  the  love  of  gold. 

He  sold  his  horses,  sold  his  hawks  and 

hounds. 
Rented  his  vineyards  and  his  garden - 

grounds. 
Kept  but  one  steed,^  his  favorite  steed  of 

all, 
To  starve  and  shiver  in  a  naked  stall, 
And  day  by  day  sat  brooding  in  his  chair. 
Devising  plans  how  best  to  hoard  ana 

spare. 

At  length  he  said  :  '*  What  is  the  use 

or  need 
To  keep  at  my  own  cost  this  lazy  steed. 
Eating  his  head  off  in  my  stables  here. 
When  rents  are  low  and  provender  is 

dear? 
Let  him  go  feed  upon  the  public  ways ; 
I  want  him  only  for  the  hoUdays." 
So  the  old  steed  was  turned  into  the 

heat 
Of  the  long,   lonely,   silent,   shadeless 

street  ; 
And  wandered  in  suburban  lanes  forlorn. 
Barked  at  by  dogs,  and  torn  by  brier 

and  thorn. 

One  afternoon,  as  in  that  sultry  clime 
It  is  the  custom  in  the  summer  time. 
With  bolted  doors  and  window-shutters 

closed. 
The  inhabitants  of  Atri  slept  or  dozed ; 


When  suddenly  upon  their  senses  fell 
The  loud  alarum  of  the  accusing  bell  I 
The  Syndic  started  from  his  deep  repose^ 
Turned  on  his  couch,  and  listened,  and 

then  rose 
And  donned  his  robes,  and  with  reluc- 
tant pace 
Went  pantmg  forth  into  the  market- 
place, 
Where  the  great  bell  upon  its  cross-beam 

swung 
Reiterating  with  persistent  tonsue, 
In  half-^uticulate  jargon,  the  old  song  : 
*'Some  one  hath  done  a  wrong,  hath 
done  a  wrong !  " 

But  ere  he  reached  the  belfry*s  light  ar- 
cade 
He  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  beneath  its 

shade. 
No  shape  of  human  form  of  woman  bom, 
But  a  pNoor  steed  dejected  and  forlorn. 
Who  with  uplifted  head  and  eager  eye 
Was  tugginff  at  the  vines  of  brionv. 
**  Domenedoio  ! "     cried    the     Syndic 

straight, 
"This  is  the  Knight  of  Atri*s  steed  of 

state  t 
He  calls  for  justice,  being  sore  distressed. 
And  pleads  his  cause  as  loudly  as  the 
best." 

Meanwhile  from  street  and  lane  a  noisy 

crowd 
Had  rolled  together  like  a  summer  cloud. 
And  told  the  story  of  the  wretched  beast 
In    five-and-twenty    different  wajrs    at 

least. 
With  much  gesticulation  and  appeal 
To  heathen  gods,  in  their  excessive  zeal . 
The  Knight  was  called  and  questioned  ; 

in  reply 
Did  not  confess  the  fact,  did  not  deny  ; 
Treated  the  matter  as  a  pleasant  jest. 
And  set  at  naught  the  Syndic  and  the 

rest, 
Maintaining,  in  an  angry  undertone, 
That  he  should  do  what   pleased  him 

with  his  own. 

And  thereupon  the  Syndic  CTavely  read 
The  proclamation  of   the  King ;    then 

said  : 
**  Pride  goeth  forth  on  horseback  grand 

and  ffay. 
But  come th  back  on  foot,  and  begs  its  way ; 
Fame  is  the  fragrance  of  heroic  deeds, 
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Of  flowers  of  chivalry  and  not  of  weeds  ! 

These  are  familiar  proverbs  ;  but  I  fear 

They  never  yet  have  reached  your 
knightly  ear. 

What  fair  renown,  what  honor,  what  re- 
pute 

Can  come  to  you  from  starving  this  poor 
brute! 

He  who  serves  well  and  speaks  not, 
merits  more 

Than  they  who  clamor  loudest  at  the 
door. 

Therefore  the  law  decrees  that  as  this 
steed 

Served  you  in  youth,  henceforth  you 
shall  take  heed 

To  comfort  his  old  age,  and  to  provide 

Shelter  in  stall,  and  food  and  field  be- 
side." 

The    Knight  withdrew   abashed ;    the 

people  all 
Led  home  the  steed  in  triumph  to  his 

stall. 
The    King   heard   and   approved,   and 

laughed  in  glee. 
And  cried  aloud  :  **  Bight  well  it  pleas- 

eth  me  1 
Church-bells  at  best  but  ring  us  to  the 

door; 
But  go  not  in  to  mass ;  my  bell  doth 

more : 
It  Cometh  into  court  and  pleads  the  cause 
Of  creatures  dumb  and  unknown  to  the 

laws; 
And  this  shall  make,  in  every  Christian 

clime. 
The  Bell  of  Atri  famous  for  all  time." 


INTERLUDE. 

"  Yes,  well  your  story  pleads  the  cause 

Of  those  dumb  mouths  that  have  no 

'  speech. 

Only  a  cry  from  each  to  each 

In  its  own  kind,  with  its  own  laws ; 

Something  that  is  beyond  the  reach 

Of  human  power  to  learn  or  teach,  — 

An  inarticulate  moan  of  pain, 

Like  the  immeasurable  main 

Breaking  upon  an  unknown  beach.** 

Thus  spake  the  Poet  with  a  sif  h  ; 
Then  added,  with  impassioned  cry. 
As  one  who  feels  the  words  he  speaks^ 
The  color  flushing  in  his  cheeks, 


The  fervor  buminff  in  his  eye : 
'*  Among  the  noblest  in  the  land. 
Though  he  may  count  himself  the  least. 
That  man  I  honor  and  revere 
Who  without  favor,  without  fear, 
In  the  great  city  dares  to  stand 
The  friend  of  ever^  friendless  beast. 
And  tames  with  his  unflinching  hand 
The  brutes  that  wear  our  form  and  face, 
The  were-wolves  of  the  human  race !  " 
Then  paused,  and  waited  with  a  frown. 
Like  some  old  champion  of  romance, 
Who,  having  thrown  his  gauntlet  down, 
Expectant  leans  upon  his  lance  ; 
But  neither  Knight  nor  Squire  is  found 
To  raise  the  gauntlet  from  the  ground, 
And  try  with  him  the  battle's  chance. 

**  Wake  from  your  dreams,  0  Edrehi ! 

Or  dreaming  speak  to  us,  and  make 

A  feint  of  Ming  half  awake. 

And  tell  us  what  your  dreams  may  be. 

Out  of  the  hazy  atmosphere 

Of  cloud-land  deign  to  reappear 

Among  us  in  this  Wayside  Inn  ; 

Tell  us  what  visions  and  what  scenes 

Illuminate  the  dark  ravines 

In  which  you  grope  your  way.     Begin  ! " 

Thus  the  Sicilian  spake.    The  Jew 
Made  no  reply,  but  only  smiled. 
As  men  unto  a  wayward  child. 
Not  knowing  what  to  answer,  do. 
As  from  a  cavern's  mouth,  o'ergrown 
With  moss  and  intertangled  vines, 
A  streamlet  leaps  into  the  light 
And  murmurs  over  root  and  stone 
In  a  melodious  undertone  ; 
Or  as  amid  the  noonday  night 
Of  sombre  and  wind-haunted  pines, 
There  runs  a  sound  as  of  the  sea ; 
So  from  his  bearded  lips  there  came 
A  melody  without  a  name, 
A  song,  a  tale,  a  history, 
Or  whatsoever  it  may  bi, 
Writ  and  recorded  in  these  lines. 


THE  SPANISH  JEWS  TALlt 

KAMBALX7. 

Into  the  city  of  Kambalu, 
By  the  road  that  leadeth  to  Ispahan^ 
At  the  head  of  his  dusty  caravan. 
Laden  with  treasure  from  realms  afar, 
Baldacca  and  Kelat  and  Kandahar, 
Rode  the  great  captain  Alau. 
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The  Khan  from  his  peJace-window  gazed. 
And  saw  in  the  thronging  street  beneath, 
In  the  light  of  the  setting  snn,  that 

blazed 
Through  the  clouds  of  dust  by  the  cara- 

Tan  raised, 
The  flash  of  harness  and  jewelled  sheath, 
And  the  shining  scyniitars  of  the  guard, 
And  the  weary  camels  that  barea  their 

teeth. 
As  they  passed  and  passed  through  the 

gates  unbarred 
Into  the  shade  of  the  palace-yard. 

Thus  into  the  city  of  Eambalu 

Bode  the  great  captain  Alau  ; 

And  he  stood  before  the  Khan,  and  said  : 

''  The  enemies  of  my  lord  are  dead ; 

All  the  Kalifs  of  all  the  West 

Bow  and  obey  thy  least  behest ; 

The  plains  are  dark  with  the  mulbeny- 

trees. 
The  weavers  are  busy  in  Samarcand, 
The  miners  are  sifting  the  golden  sand, 
The  divers  plunging  for  pearls  in  the 

seas. 
And  peace  and  plenty  are  in  the  land. 

"  Baldacca's  Kalif,  and  he  alone, 
Bose  in  revolt  against  thy  throne  : 
His  treasures  are  at  thy  palace-door. 
With  the  swords  and  tne  shawls  and  the 

jewels  he  wore ; 
His  body  is  dust  o'er  the  desert  blown. 

''  A  mile  outside  of  Baldacca's  gate 

I  left  my  forces  to  lie  in  wait, 

Concealed  by  forests  and  hillocks  of  sand. 

And  forward  dashed  with  a  handful  of 
men. 

To  lure  the  old  tiger  from  his  den 

Into  the  ambush  1  had  planned. 

Ere  we  reached  the  town  the  alarm  was 
spread. 

For  we  neard  the  sound  of  gongs  fVom 
within  ; 

And  with  clash  of  cymbals  and  wai'like 
din 

The  gates  swung  wide ;  and  we  turned 
and  fled ; 

And  the  garrison  sallied  forth  and  pur- 
sued. 

With  the  gray  old  Kalif  at  their  head, 

And  above  them  the  banner  of  Moham- 
med : 

Bo  we  snared  them  all,  and  the  town  was 
subdued. 


"  As  in  at  the  gate  we  rode,  behold. 
A  tower  that  is  called  the  Tower  of  Gold  I 
For  there  the  Kalif   had  hidden   his 

wealth. 
Heaped  and  hoarded  and  piled  on  high. 
Like  sacks  of  wheat  in  a  granary  ; 
And  thither  the  miser  crept  by  stealth 
To  feel  of  the  gold  that  gave  him  health, 
And  to  gaze  and  gloat  with  his  hungry 

eye 
On  jewels  that  gleamed  like  a  glow- 
worm's spark, 
Or  the  eyes  of  a  panther  in  the  dark. 

**  I  said  to  the  Kalif:  « Thou  art  old. 

Thou  hast  no  need  of  so  much  gold. 

Thou  shouldst  not  have  heaped  and  hid- 
den it  here, 

Till  the  breath  of  battle  was  hot  and 
near. 

But  have  sown  through  the  land  these 
useless  hoards 

To  spring  into  shining  blades  of  swords, 

And  keep  thine  honor  sweet  and  clear. 

These  grains  of  gold  are  not  grains  of 
wheat; 

These  bars  of  silver  thou  canst  not  eat ; 

These  jewels  and  pearls  and  precious 
stones 

Cannot  cure  the  aches  in  thy  bones, 

Nor  keep  the  feet  of  Death  one  hour 

From  climbing  the  stairways  of  thy 
tower  r 

"Then  into  his  dungeon  I  locked  the 

drone. 
And  left  him  to  feed  there  all  alone 
In  the  honey-cells  of  his  golden  hive : 
Never  a  prayer,  nor  a  cry,  nor  a  groan 
Was  heard  from  those  massive  walls  of 

stone, 
Nof  again  was  the  Kalif  seen  alive  I 

**  When  at  last  we  unlocked  the  door, 
We  found  him  dead  upon  the  floor  ; 
The  rings  had  dropped  from  his  withered 

hands, 
His  teeth  were  like  bones  in  the  desert 

sands : 
Still  clutching  his  treasure  he  had  died ; 
And  as  he  lay  there,  he  appeared 
A  statue  of  gold  with  a  silver  beard, 
His  arms  outstretched  as  if  crucified." 

This  is  the  story,  strange  and  true. 

That  the  great  captain  Alau 

Told  to  his  brother  the  Tartar  Khan, 
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When  he  rode  that  day  into  Eambaln 
By  the  road  that  leadeth  to  Ispahan. 

INTERLUDE. 


If 


I  THOUOHT  hefore  your  tale  began, 
The  Student  murmured,    **we  should 

have 
Some  l^nd  written  by  Judah  Rav 
In  his  Gemara  of  Babylon  ; 
Or  something  from  the  Gulistan,  — 
The  tale  of  the  Cazy  of  Hamadan, 
Or  of  that  King  of  Khorasan 
Who  saw  in  dreams  the  eyes  of  one 
That  had  a  hundred  years  been  dead 
Still  moving  restless  in  his  head, 
Undimmed,  and  gleaming  with  the  lust 
Of  power,  though  all  the  rest  was  dust. 

*'  But  lo  !  your  glittering  caravan 
On  the  road  that  leadeth  to  Ispahan 
Hath  led  us  farther  to  the  East 
Into  the  regions  of  Cathay. 
Spite  of  your  Ealif  and  his  gold. 
Pleasant  has  been  the  tale  you  told. 
And  full  of  color  ;  that  at  least 
Ko  one  will  question  or  gainsay. 
And  yet  on  such  a  dismtu  day 
We  need  a  merrier  tale  to  clear 
The  dark  and  heavy  atmosphere. 
So  listen,  Lordlings,  while  1  tell. 
Without  a  preface,  what  befell 
A  simple  cobbler,  in  the  year  — 
No  matter  ;  it  was  lone  ago  ; 
And  that  is  all  we  need  to  know." 


THE  STUDENTS  TALE. 

THE  GOBBLER  OF  HAOENATJ. 

I  TRUST  that  somewhere  and  somehow 
You  all  have  heard  of  Hagenau, 
A  quiet,  quaint,  and  ancient  town 
Among  the  green  Alsatian  hills, 
Aplace  of  valleys,  streams,  and  mills. 
Where  Barbarossa's  castle,  brown 
With  rust  of  centuries,  still  looks  down 
On  the  broad,  drowsy  land  below,  — 
On  shadowy  forests  filled  with  game, 
And  the  blue  river  winding  slow 
Through  meadows,    where  the    hedges 

grow 
That  give  this  little  town  its  name. 

It  happened  in  the  good  old  times. 
While  yet  the  Master-singers  filled 


The  noisy  workshop  and  the  guild 
With  various  melodies  and  rhymes, 
That  here  in  Hagenau  there  dwelt 
A  cobbler,  —  one  who  loved  debate, 
And,  arguing  from  a  postulate. 
Would  say  what  others  only  felt ; 
A  man  of  forecast  and  of  thrift. 
And  of  a  shrewd  and  careful  mind 
In  this  world's  business,  but  inclined 
Somewhat  to  let  the  next  world  drift. 

Hans  Sachs  with  vast  delight  he  read, 
And  Regenbo^n's  rhymes  of  love. 
For  their  poetic  fame  had  spread 
Even  to  the  town  of  Hagenau  ; 
And  some  Quick  Melody  of  the  Plough, 
Or  Double  Harmony  of  the  Dove, 
Was  always  running  in  his  head. 
He  kept,  moreover,  at  his  side. 
Among  his  leathers  and  his  tools, 
Reynard  the  Fox,  the  Ship  of  Fools, 
Or  Eulenspiegel,  open  wide  ; 
With  these  he  was  much  edified : 
He  thought  them  wiser  than  the  Schools. 

His  good  wife,  full  of  godly  fear, 
LikM  not  these  worlmy  themes  to  hear ; 
The  Psalter  was  her  book  of  songs  ; 
The  only  music  to  her  ear 
Was  that  which  to  the  Church  belongs, 
When  the  loud  choir  on  Sunday  chanted, 
And  the  two  angels  carved  in  wood, 
That  by  the  windy  organ  stood. 
Blew  on  their  trumpets  loud  and  clear. 
And  dl  the  echoes,  far  and  near. 
Gibbered  as  if  the  church  were  haunted. 
Outside  his  door,  one  afternoon. 
This  humble  votary  of  the  muse 
Sat  in  the  narrow  strip  of  shade 
Bv  a  projecting  cornice  made, 
Mending  the  Burgomaster's  shoes. 
And  singing  a  familiar  tune  :  — 

**  Our  ingress  into  the  world 

Was  naked  and  bare  ; 
Our  progress  through  the  world 

Is  trouble  and  care  ; 
Our  egress  from  the  world 

Will  be  nobody  knows  where  •• 
But  if  we  do  well  here 

We  shall  do  well  there  ; 
And  I  could  tell  you  no  more, 

Should  I  preach  a  whole  year ! " 

Thus  sanff  the  cobbler  at  his  work  ; 
And   with    his   gestures    marked    the 
time 
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Closing  together  with  a  jerk 

Of  liis  waxed   thread  the  stitch  and 

rhyme. 
Meanwhile  his  quiet  little  dame 
Was  leaning  o*er  the  window-sill, 
Eager,  excited,  but  mouse-stiU, 
Ganng  impatiently  to  see 
What  the  great  throng  of  folk  might  be 
That  onward  in  procession  came, 
Along  the  unfrequented  street, 
With  horns  that  blew,  and  drums  that 

beat. 
And  banners  flying,  and  the  flame 
Of  tapers,  and,  at  times,  the  sweet 
Voices  of  nuns  ;  and  as  they  sang 
Suddenly  all  the  church-bells  rang. 

In  a  gay  coach,  aboye  the  crowd, 
There  sat  a  monk  in  ample  hood. 
Who  with  his  right  hand  held  aloft 
A  red  and  ponderous  cross  of  wood, 
To  which  at  times  he  meekly  bowed. 
In  front  three  horsemen  rode,  and  oft. 
With  yoice  and  air  importunate, 
A  boisterous  herald  cned  aloud  : 
"  The  grace  of  God  is  at  your  gate  !  " 
So  onward  to  the  church  they  passed. 

The  cobbler  slowly  turned  his  last. 
And,  wa^ng  his  sagacious  head, 
Unto  his  kneeling  housewife  said  : 
'*  T  is  the  monk  Tetzel.     I  have  heard 
The  cawings  of  that  reverend  bird. 
Don't  let  him  cheat  you  of  your  gold ; 
Indulgence  is  not  bought  and  sold." 

The  church  of  Hagenau,  that  night, 

Was  full  of  people,  full  of  light ; 

An  odor  of  incense  filled  the  air, 

The  priest  intoned,  the  organ  groaned 

Its  inarticulate  despair ; 

The  candles  on  the  altar  blazed, 

And  full  in  front  of  it  upraised 

The  red  cross  stood  against  the  glare. 

Below,  upon  the  altar-rail 

Indulgences  were  set  to  sale. 

Like  ballads  at  a  country  fair. 

A  heavy  strong-box,  iron-bound 

And  carved  with  many  a  quaint  device. 

Received,  with  a  melodious  sound. 

The  coin  that  purchased  Paradise. 

Then  from  the  pulpit  overhead, 
Tetzel  the  monk,  with  fiery  glow. 
Thundered  upon  the  crowd  below. 
"Good   people    all,    draw    near!"  he 
said  ; 


''Purchase    these   letters,    signed  and 

sealed. 
By  which  all  sins,  though  unrevealed 
And  unrepented,  are  forgiven  ! 
Count  but  the  gain,  count  not  the  loss 
Your  gold  and  silver  are  but  dross. 
And  yet  they  pave  the  way  to  heaven. 
I  hear  your  mothers  and  your  sires 
Cry  from  their  puigatorial  fires. 
And  will  ye  not  their  ransom  pay  ? 

0  senseless  people  1  when  the  gate 
Of  heaven  is  open,  will  ye  wait  ? 
Will  ye  not  enter  in  to-day  f 
To-morrow  it  will  be  too  late  ; 

1  shall  be  gone  upon  my  way. 

Make  haste !  bring  money  wmle  ye  may  !* 

The    women    shuddered,    and    turned 

pale; 
Allured  by  hope  or  driven  by  fear. 
With  many  a  sob  and  many  a  tear, 
All  crowded  to  the  altar-raiL 
Pieces  of  silver  and  of  gold 
Into  the  tinkling  strong-box  fell 
Like  pebbles  dropped  into  a  well ; 
And  soon  the  ballads  were  all  sold. 
The  cobbler's  wife  among  the  rest 
Slipped  into  the  capacious  chest 
A  golden  florin  ;  then  withdrew, 
Hiding  the  paper  in  her  breast ; 
And  homeward  through  the  darkness 

went 
Comforted,  quieted,  content ; 
She  did  not  walk,  she  rather  flew, 
A  dove  that  settles  to  her  nest. 
When  some  appalling  bird  of  prey 
That  scared  her  has  been  driven  away. 

The  days  went  by,  the  monk  was  gone. 
The  summer  passed,  the  winter  came  ; 
Though  seasons   changed,  yet  still  the 

same 
The  daily  round  of  life  went  on  ; 
The  daily  round  of  household  care, 
The  narrow  life  of  toil  and  prayer. 
But  in  her  heart  the  cobbler's  dame 
Had  now  a  treasure  beyond  price, 
A  secret  joy  without  a  name. 
The  certainty  of  Paradise. 
Alas,  alas  !    Dust  unto  dust ! 
Before  the  winter  wore  away. 
Her  body  in  the  churchyard  lay. 
Her  patient  soul  was  with  the  Just  I 
After  her  death,  among  the  things 
That   even    the    poor    preserve    with 

care,  — 
Some  little  trinkets  and  cheap  rings, 
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A  looket  with  her  mother^s  hair, 
Her  weddlDg  gown,  the  faded  flowers 
She  wore  upon  her  wedding  day,  — 
Among  these  memories  of  pest  hours, 
That  so  much  of  the  heart  reveal. 
Carefully  kept  and  put  away, 
The  Letter  of  Indulgence  lay 
Folded,  with  signature  and  seal. 

Meanwhile  the   Priest,  aggrieved   and 

pained. 
Waited  and  wondered  that  no  word 
Of  mass  or  reauiem  he  heard, 
Aa  by  the  Holy  Church  ordained  : 
Then  to  the  Magistrate  complained. 
That  as  this  woman  had  been  dead 
A  week  or  more,  and  no  mass  said. 
It  WBB  rank  heresy,  or  at  least 
Contempt  of   Church  ;   thus  said  the 

Friest; 
And  straight  the  cobbler  was  arraigned. 

He  came,  confiding  in  his  cause. 
But  rather  doubtful  of  the  laws. 
The  Justice  from  his  elbow-chair 
Gave  him  a  look  that  seemed  to  say : 
"Thou  standest  before  a  Magistrate, 
Therefore  do  not  prevaricate  I " 
Then  asked  him  in  a  business  way. 
Kindly  but  cold :  **  Is  thy  wife  dead? " 
The  cobbler  meekly  bowed  his  head  ; 
"She  is,"    came  struggling  from  his 

throat 
Scarce  audibly.    The  Justice  wrote 
The  words  down  in  a  book,  and  then 
Continued,  as  he  raised  his  pen : 
"  She  is;  and  hath  a  mass  been  said 
For  the  salvation  of  her  soul  ? 
Come,  speak  the   truth  1    confess   the 

whole  ! " 
The  cobbler  without  pause  replied  : 
**  Of  mass  or  prayer  there  was  no  need  ; 
For  at  the  moment  when  she  died 
Her  soul  was  with  the  glorified  ! " 
And  from  his  pocket  with  all  speed 
He  drew  the  priestly  title-deed, 
And  prayed  tne  Justice  he  would  read. 

The  Justice  read,  amused,  amazed  ; 
And  as  he  read  his  mirth  increased  ; 
At  times  his  shaggy  brows  he  raised. 
Now  wondering  at  the  cobbler  gazed. 
Now  archly  at  the  an^  Priest. 
"  From  all  excesses,  sus,  and  crimet 
Thou  hast  committed  in  past  times 
Thee  I  absolve !    And  furthermore^ 
Purified  from  all  earthly  taints, 


To  the  commui^ion  of  the  Saints 
And  to  the  sacraments  restore  ! 
All  stains  of  weakness,  and  all  trace 
Of  shame  and  censure  I  efface  ; 
Remit  the  pains  thou  shouldst  endure, 
And  make  thee  innocent  and  pure, 
So  that  in  dying,  unto  thee 
The  gates  of  heaven  shall  open  be  ! 
Though  long  thou  livest,  yet  this  grace 
Until  the  moment  of  thy  death 
Unchangeable  continueui ! " 

Then  said  he  to  the  Priest :  "  I  find 

This  document  is  duly  signed 

Brother  John  Tetzel,  his  own  hand. 

At  all  tribunals  in  the  land 

In  evidence  it  may  be  used  ; 

Therefore  acquitted  is  the  accused." 

Then  to  the  cobbler  turned:  "My 
friend, 

Pray  tell  me,  didst  thou  ever  read 

Beynard  the  Fox?"— "0  yes,  in- 
deed I"— 

"  I  thought  so.    Don't  foi^get  the  end." 


INTERLUDE. 

"  What  was  the  end  ?    I  am  ashamed 
Not  to  remember  Reynard's  fate  ; 
I  have  not  read  the  book  of  late  ; 
Was  he  not  hanged  ?  "  the  Poet  said. 
The  Student  gravely  shook  his  head. 
And  answered  :  "  You  exaggerate. 
There  was  a  tournament  proclaimed, 
And  Re3rnard  fought  with  Isegrim 
The  Wolf,  and  having  vanquished  him. 
Rose  to  high  honor  in  the  State, 
And  Keeper  of  the  Seals  was  named  I " 

At  this  the  gay  Sicilian  lauffhed : 
"Fight  fire  with  fire,  and  craft  with 
craft; 
I  Successful  cunning  seems  to  be 
The  moral  of  your  tale,"  said  he. 
''  Mine  had  a  better,  and  the  Jew's 
Had  none  at  all,  that  I  could  see ; 
His  aim  was  only  to  amuse." 

Meanwhile  from  out  its  ebon  case 
His  violin  the  Minstrel  drew, 
And  having  tuned  its  strings  anew. 
Now  held  it  close  in  his  embrace. 
And  poising  in  his  outstretched  hand 
The  bow,  like  a  magician's  wand. 
He  paused,  and  aaia,  with  beaming  fiices 
"  Last  night  my  story  was  too  long ; 
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To-day  I  give  you  but  a  song, 
An  old  tradition  of  the  North ; 
But  first,  to  put  ^ou  in  the  mood, 
I  ¥rill  a  little  while  prelude, 
And  from  this  instrument  draw  forth 
Something  by  way  of  overture." 

He  played  ;  at  first  the  tones  were  pure 

And  tender  as  a  summer  night, 

The  full  moon  climbing  to  her  height, 

The  sob  and  ripple  of  tne  seas, 

The  flapping  of  an  idle  sail ; 

And  then  by  sudden  and  sharp  degrees 

The  multiplied,  wild  harmonies 

Freshened  and  burst  into  a  gale  ; 

A  tempest  howling  through  the  dark, 

A  crasn  as  of  some  shipwrecked  bark. 

A  loud  and  melancholy  wail. 

Such  was  the  prelude  to  the  tale 
Told  by  the  Minstrel ;  and  at  times 
He  paused,  amid  its  varying  rhymes. 
And  at  each  pause  again  broke  in 
The  music  of  his  vioUn, 
With  tones  of  sweetness  or  of  fear. 
Movements  of  trouble  or  of  calm, 
Creating  their  own  atmosphere ; 
As  sitting  in  a  church  we  hear 
Between  the  verses  of  the  psalm 
The  oi^n  playing  soft  and  clear. 
Or  thundenng  on  the  startled  ear. 


THE  MUSICIAN'S  TALK 

THB  BALLAD  OF  OARMILHAN. 
I. 

At  Stralsund,  by  the  Baltic  Sea, 

Within  the  sandy  bar, 
At  sunset  of  a  summer's  day, 
Ready  for  sea,  at  anchor  lay 

The  good  ship  Valdemar. 

The  sunbeams  danced  upon  the  waves, 

And  played  along  her  side  ; 
And     through     the     cabin     windows 

streamed 
In  ripples  of  golden  liffht,  that  seemed 

The  ripple  of  the  tide. 

There  sat  the  captain  with  his  friends. 

Old  skippers  brown  and  hale, 
Who  smoKed  and  grumbled  o*er  their 

And  talked  of  icebei^  and  of  fog. 
Of  calm  and  storm  and  gide. 


And  one  was  spinning  a  sailor's  yam 

About  Klaboterman, 
The  Kobold  of  the  sea  ;  a  sprint 
Invisible  to  mortal  sight, 

Who  o'er  the  rigging  ran. 

Sometimes  he  hammered  in  the  hold, 

Sometimes  upon  the  mast. 
Sometimes  abeam,  sometimes  abaft. 
Or  at  the  bows  he  sang  and  laughed, 

And  made  all  tight  and  fast 

He  helped  the  sailors  at  their  work, 

And  toiled  with  jovial  din  ; 
He  helped  them  hoist  and  reef  the  sails, 
He  helped  them  stow  the  casks  and 
miles. 

And  heave  the  anchor  in. 

But  woe  unto  the  lazy  louts, 

The  idlers  of  the  crew ; 
Them  to  torment  was  his  delight, 
And  worry  them  by  day  and  night. 

And  pinch  them  black  and  blue. 

And  woe  to  him  whose  mortal  eyes 

Klaboterman  behold. 
It  is  a  certain  sign  of  death  !  — 
The  cabin-boy  hero  held  his  breath. 

He  felt  his  blood  run  cold. 


II. 

The  jollv  skipper  paused  awhile, 

And  then  again  began  ; 
**  There  is  a  Spectre  Ship,"  <|uoth  he, 
**  A  ship  of  the  Dead  that  sails  the  sea, 

And  IS  called  the  Carmilhan. 

**  A  ghostly  ship,  with  a  ghostly  crew, 

In  tempests  she  appears ; 
And  before  the  gale,  or  against  the  frale. 
She  sails  without  a  rag  of  sail. 

Without  a  helmsman  steers. 

"  She  haunts  the  Atlantic  north  and 
south. 
But  mostly  the  mid-sea. 
Where  three  great  rocks  rise  bleak  And 

bare 
Like  furnace-chimneys  in  the  air. 
And  are  called  the  Chinmeys  Three. 

"  And  ill  betide  the  luckless  ship 
That  meets  the  Carmilhan  ; 
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Orer  her  decks  the  seas  will  leap, 

She  most  go  down  into  the  deep, 

And  pensh  mouse  and  man." 

The  captain  of  the  Valdemar 

Lauded  loud  with  merry  heart. 
*'I  should  like  to  see  this  ship,"  said 

he  ; 
**  1  should  like  to  find  these  Chinmeys 
Three, 
That  are  marked  down  in  the  chart. 

"  I  have  sailed  right  over  the  spot,"  he 
said, 
"  With  a  good  stiff  breeze  behind, 
When  the  sea  was  blue,  and  the  sky  was 

clear,  — 
You  can  follow  my  course  by  these  pin- 
holes here,  — 
And  never  a  rock  could  find." 

And  then  he  swore\  dreadful  oath. 

He  swore  by  the  Kingdoms  Three^ 
That,  should  he  meet  the  Cannilhan, 
He  would  run  her  down,  although  he  ran 
lUght  into  Eternity ! 

All  this,  while  passing  to  and  fro. 

The  cabin-boy  had  heard  ; 
He  lingered  at  the  door  to  hear. 
And  dntnk  in  all  with  greedy  ear, 

And  pondered  every  word. 

He  was  a  simple  country  lad. 

But  of  a  roving  mind. 
**  0,  it  must  be  like  heaven,"  thought 

he, 
**  Those  far-off  foreign  lands  to  see. 

And  fortune  seek  and  find  ! " 

But  in  the  fo*castle,  when  he  heard 

The  mariners  blaspheme. 
He  thought  of  home,  he  thought  of  God, 
And  his  mother  under  the  churchyard 
sod. 

And  wished  it  were  a  dream. 

One  friend  on  board  that  ship  had  he  ; 

'T  was  the  Klaboterman, 
Who  saw  the  Bible  in  his  chest. 
And  made  a  sign  upon  his  breast. 

All  evil  things  to  ban. 


III. 

Thb  cabin  windows  have  grown  blank 
As  eyeballs  of  the  dead ; 


No  more  the  glancing  sunbeams  bum 
On  the  gilt  letters  of  the  stem, 
But  on  the  figure-head ; 

On  Valdemar  Victorious, 

Who  looketh  with  disdain 
To  see  his  imace  in  the  tide 
Dismembered  float  from  side  to  side. 

And  reunite  again. 

*<  It  is  the  wind,"  those  skippers  said, 

**  That  swings  the  vessel  so  ; 
It  is  the  wind ;  it  freshens  fast, 
'T  is  time  to  say  farewell  at  last, 
'T  is  time  for  us  to  go." 

They  shook  the  captain  by  the  hand, 

'*  Good  luck  !  good  luck  ! "  they  cried  , 
Each  face  was  like  the  setting  sun. 
As,  broad  and  red,  they  one  by  one 
Went  o*er  the  vessel  s  side. 

The  sun  went  down,  the  full  moon  rose. 

Serene  o*er  field  and  flood  ; 
And  all  the  windinff  creeks  and  bays 
And  broad  sea-meadows  seemed  ablaze. 

The  sky  was  red  as  blood. 

The  southwest  wind  blew  fresh  and  fair. 

As  fair  as  wind  could  be  ; 
Bound  for  Odessa,  o'er  the  bar. 
With  all  sail  set,  the  Valdemar 

Went  proudly  out  to  sea. 

The  lovely  moon  climbs  up  the  sky 

As  one  who  walks  in  dreams  ; 
A  tower  of  marble  in  her  light, 
A  wall  of  black,  a  wall  of  white, 
The  stately  vessel  seems. 

Low  down  upon  the  sandy  coast 

The  lights  begin  to  bum  ; 
And  now,  uplifted  high  in  air, 
They  kindle  with  a  fiercer  glare. 

Ajid  now  drop  far  astern. 

The  dawn  appears,  the  land  is  gone, 

The  sea  is  all  around  ; 
Then  on  each  hand  low  hills  of  sand 
Emerge  and  form  another  land  ; 

She  steereth  through  the  Sound. 

Through  Eatte^t  and  Skager-rack 

She  flitteth  like  a  ghost ; 
By  day  and  night,  by  night  and  day. 
She  bounds,  she  flies  upon  her  way 

Along  the  English  coast 
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Cape  Finisterre  is  drawing  near, 

Cape  Finisterre  is  past ; 
Into  the  open  ocean  stream 
She  floats,  the  vision  of  a  dream 

Too  beautiful  to  kst. 

Suns  rise  and  set,  and  rise,  and  yet 

There  is  no  land  in  sight ; 
The  liquid  planets  overhead 
Bum  brighter  now  the  moon  is  dead, 
And  longer  stays  the  night. 


IV. 

And  now  along  the  horizon's  edge 

Mountains  of  cloud  uprose. 
Black  as  with  forests  underneath, 
Above  their  sharp  and  jagged  teeth 

Were  white  as  drifted  snows. 

Unseen  behind  them  sank  the  sun, 

But  flushed  each  snowv  neak 
A  little  while  with  rosy  Ugnt 
That  faded  slowly  from  Uie  sight 
As  blushes  from  the  cheek. 

Black  grew  the  sky,  —  all  black,   aU 
black; 

The  clouds  were  everywhere ; 
There  was  a  feeling  of  suspense 
In  nature,  a  mysterious  sense 

Of  terror  in  the  air. 

And  all  on  board  the  Yaldemar 

Was  still  as  still  could  be  ; 
Save  when  the  dismal  ship-bell  tolled, 
As  ever  and  anon  she  rolled, 

And  lurched  into  the  sea. 

The  captain  up  and  down  the  deck 

Went  striding  to  and  fro  ; 
Now  watched  the  compass  at  the  wheel, 
Now  lifted  up  his  hana  to  feel 

Which  way  the  wind  might  blow. 

And  now  he  looked  up  at  the  sails. 

And  now  upon  the  deep  ; 
In  every  fibre  of  his  frame 
He  felt  the  storm  before  it  came, 

He  had  no  thought  of  sleep. 

Eight  bells  !  and  suddenly  abaft. 

With  a  great  rush  of  rain, 
Making  the  ocean  white  with  spume. 
In  darkness  like  the  day  of  doom. 

On  came  the  hurricane. 


The  lightning  flashed  from  cloud    to 
doud. 

And  rent  the  sky  in  two  ; 
A  jaff^ed  flame,  a  single  jet 
Of  white  fire,  Uke  a  ^yonet. 

That  pierced  the  eyeballs  through. 

Then  all  around  was  dark  again. 

And  blacker  than  before ; 
But  in  that  single  flash  of  light 
He  had  beheld  a  fearful  sight. 

And  thought  of  the  oath  he  swore. 

For  right  ahead  lay  the  Ship  of  the  Dead, 

The  ghostly  Carmilhan  ! 
Her  masts  were  stripped,  her  yards  were 

bare, 
And  on  her  bowsprit,  poised  in  air, 

Sat  the  Klabotennan. 

Her  crew  of  ghosts  wts  all  on  deck 
Or  clambering  up  the  shrouds ; 

The  boatswain's  wnistle,  the  captain's 
hail. 

Were  like  the  piping  of  the  gale, 
And  thunder  in  the  clouds. 

And  close  behind  the  Carmilhan 

There  rose  up  from  the  sea. 
As  from  a  foundered  ship  of  stone. 
Three  bare  and  splintered  masts  alone : 

They  were  the  Chimneys  Thi«e. 

And  onward  dashed  the  Yaldemar 

And  leaped  into  the  dark  ; 
A  denser  mist,  a  colder  blast, 
A  little  shudder,  and  she  had  passed 

Right  through  the  Phantom  Bark. 

She  cleft  in  twain  the  shadowy  hulk. 

But  clefc  it  unaware  ; 
As  when,  careering  to  her  nest. 
The  sea-gull  severs  with  her  breast 

The  unresisting  air. 

Again  the  lightning  flashed  ;  again 

They  saw  the  Carmilhan, 
Whole  as  before  in  hull  and  spar  ; 
But  now  on  board  of  the  Yaldemar 

Stood  the  Klabotennan. 

And  they  all  knew  their  doom  was  sealed ; 

They  knew  that  death  was  near ; 
Some  prayed  who  never  prayed  before. 
And  some  they  wept,  and  some  they 
swore, 

And  some  were  mate  with  fear. 
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Then  suddenly  there  came  a  shock, 

And  loader  than  wind  or  sea 
A  cry  borst  from  the  crew  on  deck. 
As  sne  dashed  and  crashed,  a  hopeless 
wreck. 
Upon  the  Chimneys  Three. 

The  storm  and  night  were  passed,  the 
light 

To  streak  the  east  began  ; 
The  cabin-boy,  picked  up  at  sea. 
Survived  the  wreck,  and  only  he, 

To  tell  of  the  Carmilhan. 


INTERLUDE. 

When  the  long  murmur  of  applause 
That  greeted  the  Musician's  lay 
Had  slowly  buzzed  itself  away. 
And  the  long  talk  of  Spectre  Ships 
That  followed  died  upon  their  lips 
And  came  unto  a  natural  pause, 
"  These  tales  you  tell  are  one  and  all 
Of  the  Old  World,"  the  Poet  said, 
"Flowers  gathered  from  a  crumbling 

wall. 
Dead  leaves  that  rustle  as  they  fall ; 
Let  me  present  you  in  their  stead 
Something  of  our  New  England  earth, 
A  tale  which,  though  of  no  great  worth, 
Has  still  this  merit,  that  it  yields 
A  certain  freshness  of  the  fields, 
A  sweetness  as  of  home-made  bread." 

The  Student  answered :  "  Be  discreet ; 
For  if  the  flour  be  fresh  and  sound. 
And  if  the  bread  be  light  and  sweet. 
Who  careth  in  what  mill 't  was  ground. 
Or  of  what  oven  felt  the  heat. 
Unless,  as  old  Cervantes  said. 
You  are  looking  after  better  bread 
Than  any  that  is  made  of  wheat  f 
You  know  that  people  nowadays 
To  what  is  old  give  little  praise  ; 
All  must  be  new  in  prose  and  verse  : 
They  want   hot   bread,   or   something 

worse. 
Fresh  every  morning,  and  half  baked  ; 
The  wholesome  bretui  of  yesterday. 
Too  stale  for  them,  is  thrown  away, 
Nor  is  their  thirst  with  water  slaked. 

As  oft  we  see  the  sky  in  May 
Threaten  to  rain,  and  yet  not  rain. 
The  Poet's  face,  before  so  gay. 


Was  clouded  with  a  look  of  pain. 
But  suddenly  brightened  up  again ; 
And  vdthout  further  let  or  stay 
He  told  his  tale  of  yesterday. 


THE  POET'S  TALE. 

LADY  WENTWOETH. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  and  something 

more. 
In  Queen  Street,  Portsmouth,  at  her  tav- 
ern door. 
Neat  as  a  pin,  and  blooming  as  a  rose. 
Stood  Mistress  Stavers  in  her  furbelows, 
Just  as  her  cuckoo-clock  was  striking 

nine. 
Above  her  head,  resplendent  on  the  sign. 
The  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax, 
In  scarlet  coat  and  periwig  of  flax. 
Surveyed  at  leisure  all  her  varied  charms. 
Her  cap,  her  bodice,  her  white  folded 

arms. 
And  half  resolved,  though  he  was  past 

his  prime. 
And  rather  damaged  by  the  lapse  of  time. 
To  fall  down  at  her  feet,  and  to  declare 
The  passion  that  had  driven  him  to 

despair. 
For  from  his  lofty  station  he  had  seen 
Stavers,  her  husband,  dressed  in  bottle- 
green, 
Drive  his  new  Flying  Stage-coach,  four 

in  hand, 
Down  the  long  lane,  and  out  into  the 

land. 
And  knew  that  he  was  far  upon  the  way 
To  Ipswich  and  to  Boston  on  the  Bay  ! 

Just  then  the  meditations  of  the  Earl 
Were  interrupted  by  a  little  girl. 
Barefooted,  ragged,  with  neglected  hair. 
Eyes  full  of  laughter,  neck  and  shoulders 

bare, 
A  thin  slip  of  a  girl,  like  a  new  moon. 
Sure  to  be  rounded  into  beauty  soon, 
A  creature  men  would  worship  and  adore. 
Though  now  in  mean  habiliments  she 

bore 
A  pail  of  water,  dripping,  through  the 

street. 
And  bathing,  as  she  went,  her  naked 

feet. 

It  was  a  pretty  picture,  full  of  ^[noe,  — 
The  slender  form,  the  delicate,  thin  fkce ; 
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The  swaying  motion,  as  she  hurried  by  ; 
The  shimng  feet,  the  laughter  in  her  eye, 
That  o*er  her  fiEice  in  ripples  gleamed  and 

fflanced, 
As  in  ner   pail  the  shifting  sunbeam 

danced: 
And  with  uncommon  feelings  of  delight 
The  Earl  of  Halifax  beheld  the  sight. 
Not  so  Dame  Stayers,  for  he  heajd  her 

say 
These  words,  or  thought  he  did,  as  plain 

as  day: 
"  0  Martha  Hilton !    Fie  1  how  dare  you 

go 
About  the  town  half  dressed,  and  looking 

sol" 
At  which  the  gypsy  laughed,  and  straight 

replied : 
**  No  matter  how  I  look ;  I  yet  shall  ride 
In  my  own  chariot,  ma'am."     And  on 

the  child 
The  Earl  of  Halifax  benignly  smiled. 
As  with  her  heavy  burden  she  passed  on, 
Looked  back,  then  turned  the  comer, 

and  was  gone. 

What  next,  upon  that  memorable  day. 

Arrested  his  attention  was  a  my 

And  brilliant  equipage,  that  flashed  and 

spun. 
The  silver  harness  glittering  in  the  sun, 
Outriders  with  red  jacketo,  lithe  and 

lank, 
Pounding  the  saddles  as  they  rose  and 

sank. 
While  all  alone  within  the  chariot  sat 
A  portly  person  with  three-cornered  hat, 
A  crimson  velvet  coat,  head  high  in  air. 
Gold-headed  cane,  and  nicely  powdered 

hair, 
And  diamond  buckles  sparkling  at  his 

knees, 
Dignified,  stately,  florid,  much  at  ease. 
Onward  the  pageant  swept,  and  as  it 

passed. 
Fair  Mistress  Stavers  courtesied  low  and 

fast; 
For  this  was  Governor, Wentworth,  driv- 
ing down 
To  Little  Harbor,  just  beyond  the  town. 
Where  his  Great  House  stood  looking 

out  to  sea, 
A  goodly  place,  where  it  was  good  to  be. 

It  was  a  pleasant  mansion,  an  abode 
Near  and  yet  hidden  from  the  great  high- 
roadf 


Sequestered  among  trees,  a  noble  pile, 
Baronial  and  colonial  in  its  style ; 
Grables  and  dormer-windows  everywhere. 
And  stacks  of  chimneys  rising  high  in 

air, — 
Pandsean  pipes,  on  which  all  winds  that 

blew 
Made  mournful  music  the  whole  winter 

through. 
Within,  unwonted  splendors  met   the 

eye. 
Panels,  and  floors  of  oak,  and  tapes- 

trv; 
Carved  chimney-pieces,  where  on  brazen 

dogs 
Revelled  and  roared  the  Christmas  fires 

of  lo^; 
Doors  opening  into  darkness  unawares. 
Mysterious   passages,    and    flights   of 

stairs ; 
And   on    the    walls,   in   heavy  gilded 

frames, 
The    ancestral  Wentworths  with  Old- 
Scripture  names. 

Such  was  the  mansion  where  the  great 

man  dwelt, 
A    widower    and    childless ;    and    he 

felt 
The  loneliness,  the  uncongenial  ffloom, 
That  like   a   presence   hauntea   every 

room ; 
For  though  not  given  to  weakness,  he 

could  feel 
The  pain  of  wounds,  that  ache  because 

they  heal. 

The  years  came  and  the  years  went,  — 

seven  in  all. 
And  passed  in  cloud  and  sunshine  o'er 

the  Hall ; 
The  dawns  their  splendor  through  its 

chambers  shed. 
The  sunsets  flushed  its  western  windows ' 

red  ; 
The  snow  was  on  its  roofs,  the  wind,  the 

rain  ; 
Its  woodlands  were    in    leaf  and  bare 

again  ; 
Moons   waxed   and  waned,   the   lilacs 

bloomed  and  died. 
In  the  broad  river  ebbed  and  flowed  the 

tide. 
Ships  went  to  sea,  and  ships  came  homo 

from  sea. 
And  the  slow  years  sailed  by  and  ceased 

to  be. 
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And  all  these  years  had  Martha  Hilton 
served 

In  the  Great  House,  not  wholly  unob- 
served : 

By  day,  by  night,  the  silver  crescent 
grew, 

Though  hidden  by  clouds,  her  light 
still  shining  through  ; 

A  maid  of  all  work,  whether  coarse  or 
fine, 

A  servant  who  made  service  seem  divine  ! 

Through  her  each  room  was  fair  to  look 
upon; 

The  mirrors  glistened,  and  the  brasses 
shone. 

The  very  knocker  on  the  outer  door. 

If  she  but  passed,  was  brighter  than  be- 
fore. 

And  now  the  ceaseless  turning  of  the 

mill 
Of  Time,  that  never  for  an  hour  stands 

stiU, 
Ground    out   the    Govemor^s   sixtieth 

birthday. 
And  powdered  his  brown  hair  with  sil- 
ver-gray. 
The  robin,  the  forerunner  of  the  spring. 
The  bluebird  with  his  jocund  carollinfl;, 
The  restless  swallows  building  in  the 

eaves. 
The  golden  buttercups,  the  grass,  the 

leaves. 
The  lilacs  tossing  in  the  winds  of  May, 
All  welcomed  this  manestic  holiday  ! 
He  gave  a  splendid  banquet,  served  on 

plate. 
Such  as  became  the  Governor  of  the 

State, 
Who  represented  England  and  the  King, 
And  was  magnificent  in  everything. 
He  had  invited   all   his    friends    and 

peers,  — 
The  Pepperels,  the  Langdons,  and  the 

Lears, 
The  Sparhawks,  the  Penhallows,  and  the 

rest; 
For   why    repeat    the    name   of  every 

guest? 
But  I  must  mention  one,  in  bands  and 

gown. 
The  rector  there,  the  Reverend  Arthur 

Brown 
Of  the  Established  Church  ;  with  smil- 
ing face 
He  sat  beside  the  Governor  and  said 

grace; 


And  then  the  feast  went  on,  as  others  do, 
But  ended  as  none  other  I  e*er  knew. 

When  they  had  drunk  the  King,  with 

many  a  cheer. 
The  Governor  whispered  in  a  servant's 

ear. 
Who  disappeared,  and  presently  there 

stood 
Within  the  room,  in  perfect  womanhood, 
A  maiden,  modest  and  yet  self-possessed. 
Youthful   and    beautiful,    and   simply 

dressed. 
Can  this  be  Martha  Hilton?    It  must 

bel 
Yes,  Martha  Hilton,  and  no  other  she  ! 
Dowered  with  the  beauty  of  her  twenty 

years. 
How  ladylike,   how  queenlike  she  ap- 
pears ; 
The  pale,  thm  crescent  of  the  days  gone 

by 
Is  Dian  now  in  all  her  mi^esty  ! 
Yet  scarce  a  guest  perceived  that  she 

was  there. 
Until  the    Governor,    rising  from   his 

chair. 
Played  slightly  with  his  ruffles,   then 

looked  down. 
And  said  unto  the   Reverend   Arthur 

Brown: 
*'  This  is  my  birthday  :  it  shall  likewise 

be 
My  wedding-day ;  and  you  shall  marry 

me !  ' 

The  listening  guests  were  greatly  mysti- 
fied. 

None  more  so  than  the  rector,  who  re- 
plied : 

"  Marry  you  ?  Yes,  that  were  a  pleas- 
ant task, 

Your  Excellency ;  but  to  whom  ?  I 
ask." 

The  Governor  answered :  "  To  this  lady 
here  *' ; 

And  beckoned  Martha  Hilton  to  draw 
near. 

She  came  and  stood,  all  blushes,  at  his 
side. 

The  rector  paused.  The  impatient  Gov- 
ernor cried  : 

**  This  is  the  lady  ;  do  you  hesitate  ? 

The^  I  command  you  as  Chief  Magis- 
trate." 

The  rector  read  the  service  loud  and 
clear : 
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"  Dearly  beloved,  we  are  gathered  here, 
And  80  on  to  the  end.  At  his  command 
On  the  fourth  linger  of  her  fair  left  hand 
The  Governor  pli^ed  the  ring  ;  and  that 

was  all : 
Martha  was  Lady  Wentworth  of  the 

Halll 


INTERLUDE. 

Wbll  pleased  the  aadienoe  heard  the 

tale. 
The  Theologian  said  :  **  Indeed, 
To  praise  you  there  is  little  need  ; 
One  almost  hears  the  fanner's  flail 
Thresh  out  your  wheat,  nor  does  there  fail 
A  certain  freshness,  as  you  said. 
And  sweetness  as  of  home-made  bread. 
But  not  less  sweet  and  not  less  fresh 
Are  many  legends  that  I  know, 
Writ  by  the  monks  of  long-ago. 
Who  loved  to  mortifv  the  fl^. 
So  that  the  soul  might  purer  grow. 
And  rise  to  a  diviner  state ; 
And  one  of  these  —  perhaps  of  all 
Most  beautiful  —  I  now  recall. 
And  with  permission  will  narrate  ; 
Hoping  thereby  to  make  amends 
For  that  grim  tragedy  of  mine, 
As  strong  and  black  as  Spanish  wine, 
I  told  last  night,  and  wish  almost 
It  had  remained  untold,  my  friends  ; 
For  Torquemada*s  awful  ghost 
Came  to  me  in  the  dreams  I  dreamed. 
And  in  the  darkness  glared  and  gleamed 
Like  a  great  lighthouse  on  the  coast." 


ff 


The  Student  laughing  said  :  "  Far  more 

Like  to  some  dismal  nre  of  bale 

Flaring  portentous  on  a  hill ; 

Or  torches  lighted  on  a  shore 

By  wreckers  m  a  midnight  gale. 

No  matter  ;  be  it  as  you  wiU, 

Only  go  forward  with  your  tale.'* 


THE  THEOLOGIAN'S  TALE. 

THE  LEGEND   BEAUTIFirL. 

^'Hadst   thou   stayed,   I    must   have 

fled!" 
That  is  what  the  Vision  said. 

In  his  chamber  all  alone. 
Kneeling  on  the  floor  of  stone. 


Prayed  the  Monk  in  deep  contrition 
For  his  sins  of  indecision. 
Prayed  for  greater  self-denial 
In  temptation  and  in  trial ; 
It  was  noonday  by  the  dial. 
And  the  Monk  was  all  alone. 

Suddenly,  as  if  it  lightened. 
An  unwonted  splendor  brightened 
All  within  him  and  without  him 
In  that  narrow  cell  of  stone  ; 
And  he  saw  the  Bleraed  Vision 
Of  our  Lord,  with  light  Elysian 
Like  a  vesture  wrapped  about  him. 
Like  a  garment  round  him  thrown. 

Not  as  crucified  and  slain. 
Not  in  agonies  of  pain. 
Not  vdth  bleeding  hands  and  feet, 
Did  the  Monk  his  Master  see  ; 
But  as  in  the  village  street. 
In  the  house  or  harvest-field. 
Halt  and  lame  and  blind  he  healed, 
When  he  walked  in  Galilee. 

In  an  attitude  imploring, 
Hands  upon  his  bosom  crossed, 
Wonderinff,  worshipping,  adoring, 
Knelt  the  Monk  in  rapture  lost 
Lord,  he  thought,  in  heaven  that  reign 

est. 
Who  am  I,  that  thus  thou  deignest 
To  reveal  thvself  to  me  ? 
Who  am  I,  that  from  the  centre 
Of  thy  glory  thou  shouldst  enter 
This  poor  cell,  my  guest  to  be  ? 

Then  amid  his  exaltation. 
Loud  the  convent  bell  appalling, 
From  its  belfry  calling,  calling, 
Rang  through  court  and  corridor 
With  persistent  iteration 
He  had  never  heard  before. 
It  was  now  the  appointed  hour 
When  alike  in  smne  or  shower, 
Winter^s  cold  or  summer's  heat. 
To  the  convent  portals  came 
All  the  blind  and  halt  and  lame, 
All  the  beggars  of  the  street. 
For  their  daily  dole  of  food 
Dealt  them  by  the  brotherhood  ; 
And  their  almoner  was  he 
Who  upon  his  bended  knee, 
Rapt  in  sUent  ecstasy 
Of  divinest  self-surrender. 
Saw  the  Vision  and  the  Splendor. 


IKTEBLUDE. 
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1>eep  distress  and  hesitation 
Mingled  with  his  adoration  ; 
Should  he  go,  or  shoulcT  he  stay  1 
Should  he  leave  the  poor  to  wait 
Hungry  at  the  convent  gate, 
Till  tne  Vision  passed  away  ? 
Should  he  slight  his  radiant  guest, 
Slight  this  .visitant  celestial, 
For  a  crowd  of  ragged,  bestial 
Beggars  at  the  convent  gate  ? 
Would  the  Vision  there  remain  ? 
Would  the  Vision  come  again  ? 
Then  a  voice  within  his  breast 
Whispered,  audible  and  clear 
As  if  to  the  outward  ear  : 
•*  Do  thy  duty  ;  that  is  best ; 
Leave  unto  thy  Lord  the  rest !  *' 

Straightway  to  his  feet  he  started, 
And  with  longins  look  intent 
On  the  Blessed  Vision  bent, 
Slowly  from  his  cell  departed, 
Slowly  on  his  errand  went 

At  the  gate  the  poor  were  waiting, 
Looking  through  the  iron  grating, 
With  that  terror  in  the  eye 
That  is  only  seen  in  those 
Who  amid  their  wants  and  woes 
Hear  the  sound  of  doors  that  close, 
And  of  feet  that  pass  them  by  ; 
Grown  familiar  with  disfavor. 
Grown  familiar  with  the  savor 
Of  the  bread  by  which  men  die  { 
But  to-day,  thev  knew  not  why. 
Like  the  sate  or  Paradise 
Seemed  the  convent  ^te  to  rise. 
Like  a  sacrament  divine 
Seemed  to  them  the  bread  and  wine. 
In  his  heart  the  Monk  was  praying, 
Thix^ing  of  the  homeless  poor. 
What  they  suffer  and  endure  ; 
What  we  see  not,  what  we  see  ; 
And  the  inward  voice  was  saying  : 
*•  Whatsoever  thing  thou  doest 
To  the  least  of  mine  and  lowest. 
That  thou  doest  unto  me  ! " 

Unto  me  !  but  had  the  Vision 
Come  to  him  in  b^;gar*s  clothing. 
Come  a  mendicant  imploring, 
Would  he  then  have  knelt  adoring. 
Or  have  listened  with  derision, 
And  have  turned  away  with  loathing  t 

Thus  his  conscience  put  the  question. 
Full  of  troublesome  suggestion, 


[  As  at  length,  with  hurried  pace. 
Towards  his  cell  hfr  turned  his  face, 
And  beheld  the  convent  bright 
With  a  supernatural  light. 
Like  a  luminous  cloud  exi>anding 
Over  floor  and  wall  and  ceiling. 

But  he  paused  with  awe-struck  feeling 
At  the  threshold  of  his  door. 
For  the  Vision  still  was  standing 
As  he  left  it  there  before. 
When  the  convent  bell  appalling, 
From  its  belfry  calling,  calling, 
Summoned  him  to  feed  the  poor. 
Through  the  long  hour  intervening 
It  had  waited  his  return. 
And  he  felt  his  bosom  burn. 
Comprehending  all  the  meaning, 
When  the  Ble^ed  Vision  said, 
**Hadst   thou    stayed,    I    must   have 
.     fled ! " 


INTERLUDE. 

All  praised  the  Legend  more  or  less  ; 
Some  liked  the  moral,  some  the  verse  ; 
Some  thought  it  better,  and  some  worse 
Than  other  legends  of  the  past ; 
Until,  with  ill-concealed  distress 
At  all  their  cavilling,  at  last 
The  Theolo^an  gravely  said  : 
**  The  Spanish  proverb,  then,  is  right ; 
Consult  your  fnends  on  what  you  do. 
And  one  will  say  that  it  is  white. 
And  others  say  that  it  is  red." 
And  **  Amen  ! "  quoth  the  Spanish  Jew. 
I 
"  Six  stories  told  !     We    must   have 

seven, 
A  cluster  like  the  Pleiades, 
And  lo  !  it  happjpns,  as  with  these. 
That  one  is  missing  from  our  heaven. 
Where  Is  the    Landlord!    Bring  him 

here ; 
Let  the  Lost  Pleiad  reappear." 

Thus  the  Sicilian  cried,  and  went 
Forthwith  to  seek  his  missing  star. 
But  did  not  And  him  in  the  bar, 
A  place  that  landlords  most  frequent, 
Nor  yet  beside  the  kitchen  fire. 
Nor  up  the  stairs,  nor  in  the  hall ; 
It  was  in  vain  to  ask  or  call. 
There  were  no  tidings  of  the  Squire. 

So  he  came  back  with  downcast  head. 
Exclaiming :  '*  Well,  our  bashful  host 
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Hath  surely  giren  np  the  ghost. 
Another  proverb  says  the  dead 
Can  tell  no  tales ;  and  that  is  tme. 
It  follows,  then,  that  one  of  you 
Must  tell  a  story  in  his  stead. 
Tou  must,"  he  to  the  Student  said, 
**  Who  know  so  many  of  the  best, 
And  tell  them  better  than  the  rest.'* 

Straight,  by  these  flattering  words  be- 
guiled, 
The  Student,  happy  as  a  child 
When  he  is  called  a  little  man, 
Assumed  the  double  task  imposed. 
And  without  more  ado  unclosed 
His  smiling  lips,  and  thus  began. 


THE  STUDENTS   SECOND   TALE. 

THE  BARON  OF  ST.    CA8TINE. 

Baron  Castine  of  St.  Castine 
Has  left  his  ch&teau  in  the  Pyrenees, 
And  sailed  across  the  western  seas. 
When  he  went  awa^  from  his  fair  demesne 
The  birds  were  building,  the  woods  were 

green ; 
And  now  the  winds  of  winter  blow 
Round  the  turrets  of  the  old  ch&teau. 
The  birds  are  silent  and  unseen. 
The  leayes  Ue  dead  in  the  ravine. 
And  the  Pyrenees  are  white  with  snow. 

His  father,  lonely,  old,  and  gray. 
Sits  by  the  fireside  day  bv  day, 
Thinlong  ever  one  thought  of  care  ; 
Through  the  souUiem  windows,  narrow 

and  tall. 
The  sun  shines  into  the  ancient  hall, 
And  mikes  a  glory  round  his  hair. 
The  house-dog,    stretched  beneath  his 

chair. 
Groans  in  his  sleep  as  if  in  pain. 
Then   wakes,   and    yawns,   and    sleeps 

again. 
So  silent  is  it  eyerywhere,  — 
80  silent  you  can  hear  the  mouse 
Run  and  rummage  along  the  beams 
Behind  the  wainscot  of  the  wall ; 
And  the  old  man  rouses  from  his  dreams. 
And  wanders  restless  through  the  house. 
As  if  he  heard  strange  voices  call. 

His  footsteps  echo  along  the  floor 
Of  a  distant  passage,  and  pause  awhile  ; 
He  is  standing  by  an  open  door 
Looking  long,  with  a  sad,  sweet  smile. 


Into  the  room  of  his  absent  son. 
There  is  the  bed  on  which  he  lay. 
There  are  the  pictures  bright  and  gay. 
Horses  and  hounds  and  sun-lit  seas ; 
There  are  his  powder-flask  and  gun. 
And  his  hunting-knives  in  shape  of  a  fan ; 
The  chair  by  the  window  where  he  sat. 
With  the  clouded  tiger-skin  for  a  mat. 
Looking  out  on  the  Pyrenees, 
Looking  out  on  Mount  Marbor^ 
And  the  Seven  Valleys  of  Lavedan. 
Ah  me  !  he  turns  away  and  sighs ; 
There  is  a  mist  before  his  eyes. 

At  night,  whatever  the  weather  be, 
Wind  or  rain  or  starry  heaven. 
Just  as  the  clock  is  striking  seven. 
Those  who  look  from  the  windows  see 
The  villa^   Curate,  with  lantern  and 

maid. 
Come  through  the  gateway  from  the  park 
And    cross    the    courtyard    damp  an<^ 

dark,  — 
A  ring  of  light  in  a  ring  of  shade. 

And  now  at  the  old  man's  side  he  stands, 
His  voice  is  cheery,  his  heart  expands. 
He  eossips  pleasantly,  by  the  blaze 
Of  the  fire  of  fagots,  about  old  days. 
And  Cardinal  Mazarin  and  the  Fronde, 
And  the  Cardinal's  nieces  fair  and  fond. 
And  what  they  did,  and  what  they  said. 
When  they  heard  his  Eminence  was  dead. 

And  after  a  pause  the  old  man  says. 

His  mind  still  coming  back  again 

To  the  one  sad  thought  that  haunts  his 

brain, 
**  Are  there  any  tiding  from  over  sea  ? 
Ah,  why  has  that  wild  boy  gone  from 

me?" 
And  the  Curate  answers,  looking  down. 
Harmless  and  docile  as  a  lamb, 
"  Young  blood  !  young  blood  1    It  must 

so  be!" 
And  draws  from  the  pocket  of  his  gown 
A  handkerchief  like  an  oriflamb. 
And  wipes  his  spectacles,  and  they  play 
Their  little  game  of  lansquenet 
In  silence  for  an  hour  or  so. 
Till  the  clock  at  nine  strikes  loud  and 

clear 
From  the  village  lying  asleep  below. 
And  across  the  courtyard,  into  the  dark 
Of  the  winding  pathway  in  the  park. 
Curate  and  lantern  disappear. 
And  darkness  reigns  in  the  old  chftteaa 
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The    ship  has    come   back  ^m    over 


She  has  been  signalled  from  below, 
And  into  the  hu'bor  of  Bordeaux 
She  sails  with  her  gallant  company. 
Bat  among  them  is  nowhere  seen 
The  brave  yoang  Baron  of  St.  Castine  ; 
He  hath  tarried  behind,  I  ween, 
In  l^e  beautiful  land  of  Acadie  ! 

And  the  father  paces  to  and  fro 
Through  the  chambers  of  the  old  ch&te^u, 
Waiting,  waiting  to  hear  the  hum 
Of  wheels  on  the  road  that  runs  below, 
Of  servants  hurrying  here  and  there, 
The  voice  in  the  courtyard,  the  step  on 

the  stair, 
Waiting  for  some   one  who  doth  not 

come ! 
But  letters  there  are,  which  the  old  man 

reads 
To  the  Curate,  when  he  comes  at  night, 
"Word  by  word,  as  an  acolyte 
Repeats  his  prayers  and  tells  his  beads  ; 
Letters  full  of  the  rolling  sea, 
Full  of  a  young  man's  joy  to  be 
Abroad  in  the  world,  alone  and  frae ; 
Full  of  adventures  and  wonderful  scenes 
Of   hunting  the  deer  through  forests 

vast 
In  the  royal  grant  of  Pierre  du  Gast ; 
Of  nights  in  the  tents  of  the  Tarratines  ; 
Of  Madocawando  the  Indian  chief, 
And  his  daughters,  glorious  as  queens. 
And  beautifm  beyond  belief ; 
And  so  soft  the  tones  of  their  native 

tongue. 
The  words  are  not  spoken,  they  are  sung ! 

And  the  Curate  listens,  and  smiling  says : 
**  Ah  yes,  dear  friend  !  in  our  young  days 
We  should  have  liked  to  hunt  the  deer 
All  day  amid  those  forest  scenes, 
And  to  sleep  in  the  tents  of  the  Tarra- 
tines ; 
But  now  it  is  better  sitting  here 
Within  four  walls,  and  without  the  fear 
Of  losing  our  hearts  to  Indian  queens  ; 
For  man  is  fire  and  woman  is  tow. 
And  the  Somebody  comes  and  begins  to 

blow." 
Then  a  gleam  of  distrust  and  vague  sur- 
mise 
Shines  in  the  father's  gentle  eyes, 
As  fire-light  on  a  vdndow-pane 
Glimmers  and  vanishes  again  ; 
But  naught  he  answers ;  he  only  sighs. 


And  for  a  moment  bows  his  head ; 
Then,  as  their  custom  is,  they  play 
Their  little  game  of  lansquenet. 
And  another  day  is  with  the  dead. 

Another  day,  and  many  a  day 
And  many  a  week  and  month  depart. 
When  a  fatal  letter  wings  its  way 
Across  the  sea,  like  a  bird  of  prey, 
And  strikes  and  tears  the  old  man's 

heart. 
Lo  !  the  young  Baron  of  St.  Castine, 
Swift  as  Uie  wind  is,  and  as  wild. 
Has  married  a  dusky  Tarratine, 
Has  married  Madocawando's  child ! 

The  letter  drops  ^m  the  father's  hand  ; 
Though    the    sinews  of  his  heart  are 

wrung, 
He  utters  no  cry,  he  breathes  no  prayer, 
No  malediction  falls  from  his  tongue : 
But  his  stately  figure,  erect  and  jp;rand, 
Bends  and  sinks  like  a  column  of  sand 
In  the  whirlwind  of  his  great  despair. 
Dying,  yes,  dying  !    His  latest  breath 
Of  parley  at  tne  door  of  death 
Is  a  blessing  on  his  wayward  son. 
Lower  and  Tower  on  his  breast 
Sinks  his  mj  head  ;  he  is  at  rest ; 
No  longer  ne  waits  for  any  one. 

For  many  a  year  the  old  chftteau 
Lies  tenantless  and  desolate  ; 
Rank  grasses  in  the  courtyard  grow. 
About  its  gables  caws  the  crow ; 
Only  the  porter  at  the  gate 
Is  left  to  guard  it,  and  to  wait 
The  coming  of  the  rightful  heir ; 
N  o  other  life  or  sound  is  there  ; 
No  more  the  Curate  comes  at  night, 
No  more  is  seen  the  unsteady  light. 
Threading  the  alleys  of  the  park  ; 
The  windows  of  the  hall  are  dark. 
The  chambers  dreary,  cold,  and  bare  ! 

At  length,  at  last,  when  the  winter  is 

past. 
And  birds  are  buOding,  and  woods  are 

green. 
With  flyinff  skirts  is  the  Curate  seen 
Speeding  along  the  woodland  wav, 
Humming  gayly, "  No  day  is  so  long 
But  it  comes  at  last  to  vesper-song.' 
He  stops  at  the  porter's  loage  to  say 
That  at  last  the  Baron  of  St.  Castine 
Is  coming  home  with  his  Indian  queen, 
Is  coming  without  a  week's  delay  ; 
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And  all  the  house  most  be  swept  and 

clean, 
And  all  things  set  in  good  array  t 
And  the  solemn  porter  shakes  his  head  ; 
And  the  answer  ne  makes  is  :  '*  LAcka- 

day  I 
We  will  see,  as  the  blind  man  said  !  " 

Alert  since  first  the  day  be«in, 
The  cock  upon  the  village  church 
Looks  northward  from  his  airy  perch. 
As  if  beyond  the  ken  of  man 
To  see  the  ships  come  sailing  on, 
And  pass  the  isle  of  Ol^ron, 
And  pass  the  Tower  of  Cordonan. 

In  the  church  below  is  cold  in  clay 
The  heart  that  would  have  leaped  for 

joy  — 
0  tender  heart  of  truth  and  trust !  — 
To  see  the  coming  of  that  day  ; 
In  the  church  below  the  lips  are  dust ; 
Dust  are  the  hands,  and  dust  the  feet, 
That  would  have  been  so  swift  to  meet 
The  coming  of  that  wa3rward  boy. 

At  nif  ht  the  front  of  the  old  chateau 
Is  a  blaze  of  light  above  and  below  ; 
There 's  a  sound  of  wheels  and  hoofs  in 

the  street, 
A  cracking  of  whips,   and  scamper  of 

feet, 
Bells  are  ringinc,  and  horns  are  blown. 
And  the  Baron  hath  come  again  to  his 

own. 
The  Curate  is  waiting  in  the  hall. 
Most  eager  and  alive  of  all 
To  welcome  the  Baron  and  Baroness  ; 
But  his  mind  is  full  of  vague  distress. 
For  he  hath  read  in  Jesuit  books 
Of  those  children  of  the  wilderness. 
And  now,  ^ood,  simple  man  !  he  \poks 
To  see  a  painted  savace  stride 
Into  the  room,  with  shoulders  bare. 
And  eagle  feathers  in  her  hair. 
And  around  her  a  robe  of  panther's  hide. 

Instead,  he  beholds  with  secret  shame 
A  form  of  beauty  undefined, 
A  loveliness  without  a  name, 
Not  of  degree,  but  more  of  kind  ; 
Nor  bold  nor  shy,  nor  short  nor  tall. 
But  a  new  mingling  of  them  all. 
Yes,  beautiful  beyond  belief, 
Transfiffured  and  transfused,  he  sees 
The  lady  of  the  Pyrenees, 
The  daughter  of  the  Indian  chief. 


Beneath  the  shadow  of  her  hair 

The  gold-bronze  color  of  the  skin 

Seems  lighted  by  a  fire  within. 

As  when  a  burst  of  sunlight  shines 

Beneath  a  sombre  ^ve  of  pines,  — 

A  dusky  splendor  in  the  air. 

The   two  small  hands,   that  now  are 

pressed 
In  his,  seem  made  to  be  caressed, 
They  lie  so  warm  and  soft  and  still, 
Like  birds  half  hidden  in  a  nest, 
Trustful,  and  innocent  of  ill. 
And  ah  !  he  cannot  believe  his  ears 
When  her  melodious  voice  he  hears 
Speaking  his  native  Grascon  ton^ie ; 
Tne  words  she  utters  seem  to  be 
Part  of  some  poem  of  Goudouli, 
They  are  not  spoken,  they  are  sung  I 
And  the  Baron  smiles,  and  says,   "Ton 

see, 
I  told  you  but  the  simple  truth  ; 
Ah,  you  may  trust  the  eyes  of  youth  ! " 

Down  in  the  villa^  day  by  day 
The  people  gossip  m  their  way. 
And  stare  to  see  the  Baroness  pass 
On  Sunday  morning  to  early  Mass ; 
And  when,  she  kneeleth  down  to  pray. 
They  wonder,  and  whisper  together,  and- 

say, 
**  Surely  this  is  no  heathen  lass  ! " 
And  in  courae  of  time  they  learn  to 

bless 
The  Baron  and  the  Baroness. 

And  in  course  of  time  the  Curate  learns 
A  secret  so  dreadful,  that  by  turns 
He  is  ice  and  fire,  he  freezes  and  bums. 
The  Baron  at  confession  hath  said. 
That  though  this  woman  be  his  wife. 
He  hath  wed  her  as  the  Indians  wed. 
He  hath  bought  her  for  a  gun  and  a 

knife  ! 
And  the  Curate  replies  :  **  0  profligate, 
0  Prodigal  Son  !  return  once  more 
To  the  open  arms  and  the  open  door 
Of  the  Church,  or  ever  it  be  too  late. 
Thank  God,  thy  father  did  not  live 
To  see  what  he  could  not  forgive  ; 
On  thee,  so  reckless  and  perverse, 
He  left  his  blessing,  not  his  curse. 
But  the  nearer  the  dawn  the  darker  the 

night. 
And  by  filing  wrong  all  things  come 

right; 
Things  have  been  mended  that  were 

worse, 
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And  the  wone,  the  nearer  they  are  to 

mend. 
For  the  sake  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 
Thou  shalt  be  wed  as  Christians  wed, 
And  all  things  come  to  a  happy  end." 

O  sun,  that  foUowest  the  night, 
In  yon  blue  sky,  serene  and  pure. 
And  pourest  thine  impartial  light 
Alike  on  mountain  and  on  moor. 
Pause  for  a  moment  in  thy  course. 
And  bless  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  ! 
O  Gave,  that  from  thy  hidden  source 
In  yon  mysterious  mountain-side 
Pursuest  thy  wandering  way  alone, 
And  leaping  down  its  steps  of  stone, 
Along  the  meadow-lands  demure 
Stealest  away  to  the  Adour, 
Pause  for  a  moment  in  thy  course 
To  bless  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  <l 

The  choir  is  singing  the  matin  Gong, 
The  doors  of  the  church   are  opened 

wide. 
The  people  crowd,  and  press,  and  throng 
To  see  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 
They  enter  and  pass  along  the  nave  ; 
They  stand  upon  the  father's  grave  ; 
The  bells  are  ringing  soft  and  slow  ; 
The  living  above  and  the  dead  below 
Give  their  blessing  on  one  and  twain  ; 
The  warm  wind  blows  from  the  hills  of 

Spain, 
The  biros  are  building;  the  leaves  are 

green. 
And  Baron  Castine  of  St.  Castine 
Hath  come  at  last  to  his  own  again. 


FINALE. 

•  Nunc  plaudUe  /  '•  the  Student  cried, 
When  he  had  finished;  '* now  applaud, 


As  Roman  actors  used  to  say 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  play  ' ; 

And  rose,  and  spread  his  hands  abroad. 

And  smiling  bowed  from  side  to  side, 

As  one  who  bears  the  palm  away. 

And  generous  was  the  applause  and  loud. 

But  less  for  him  than  for  the  sun. 

That  even  as  the  tale  was  done 

Burst  from  its  canopy  of  cloud, 

And  lit  the  landscape  with  the  blaze 

Of  afternoon  on  autumn  days, 

And  filled  the  room  with  light,   and 

made 
The  fire  of  logs  a  painted  shade. 

A  sudden  wind  from  out  the  west 
Blew  all  its  trumpets  loud  and  shrill ; 
The  windows  rattled  vdth  the  blast, 
The  oak-trees  shouted  as  it  passed. 
And  straight,  as  if  by  fear  possessed. 
The  cloud  encampment  on  the  hill 
Broke  up,  and  fluttering  flag  and  tent 
Vanished  into  the  firmament. 
And  down  the  valley  fled  amain 
The  rear  of  the  retreating  rain. 

Only  far  up  in  the  blue  sky 

A  mass  of  clouds,  like  drifted  snow 

Suffused  with  a  faint  Alpine  glow. 

Was  heaped  together,  vast  and  high, 

On  which  a  shattered  rainbow  hung. 

Not  rising  like  the  ruined  arch 

Of  some  aerial  aqueduct. 

But  like  a  roseate  garland  plucked 

From  an  Olympian  god,  and  flung 

Aside  in  his  triumphal  march. 

Like  prisoners  from  their  dungeon  gloom, 
Like  oirds  escaping  from  a  snare. 
Like  school-boys  at  the  hour  of  play. 
All  left  at  once  the  pent-up  room. 
And  rushed  into  the  open  air  ; 
And  no  more  tales  were  told  that  day. 
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PART   THIRD. 


P^LUDE. 

fHE  erenin^  came  ;  the  golden  yane 
A  moment  in  the  sunset  glanced, 
Then  darkened,  and  then  gleamed  a£aiii, 
As  from  the  east  the  moon  advanced 
And  touched  it  with  a  softer  light ; 
While  underneath,  with  flowing  mane, 
Upon  the  sign  the  Red  Horse  pranced. 
And  gallop^  forth  into  the  night. 

But  brighter  than  the  afternoon 
That  foUowed  the  dark  day  of  rain. 
And  brighter  than  the  |;olden  vane 
That  glistened  in  the  rising  moon, 
Withm  the  ruddy  fire-light  gleamed  ; 
And  eyery  separate  win<£>w-pane. 
Backed  by  the  outer  darkness,  showed 
A  mirror,  where  the  flcjnelets  gleamed 
And  flickered  to  and  fro,  and  seemed 
A  bonfire  lighted  in  the  road. 

Amid  the  hospitable  glow, 
Like  an  old  actor  on  the  stage. 
With  the  uncertain  voice  of  age. 
The  singing  chimney  chanted  low 
The  homely  songs  of  long  ago. 

The  voice  that  Ossian  heard  of  yore, 

When  midnight  winds  were  in  his  hall ; 

A  ghostly  and  appealing  call, 

A  sound  of  days  that  are  no  more  ! 

And  dark  as  Ossian  sat  the  Jew, 

And  listened  to  the  sound,  and  knew 

The  passing  of  the  airy  hosts. 

The  gray  and  misty  cloud  of  ghosts 

In  their  interminable  flight ; 

And  listening  muttered  in  his  beard, 

With  accent  mdistinct  and  weird, 

"  Who  are  ye,  chUdren  of  the  Night  ? " 

Beholding  his  mysterious  face, 
"  Tell  me,"  the  gay  Sicilian  said, 
**  Why  was  it  that  in  breaking  bread 
At  supper,  you  bent  down  your  head 
And,  musing,  paused  a  litUe  space, 
As  one  who  says  a  silent  grace  ? " 

The  Jew  replied,  with  solemn  air,, 
**  I  said  the  Manichsean's  prayer. 
It  was  his  faith,  —  perhap  is  mine,  — 
That  life  in  all  its  forms  is  one. 
And  that  its  secret  conduits  run 


Unseen,  but  in  unbroken  line. 
From  the  great  fountain-head  divine 
Through  man  and  beast,  through  grain 

and  grass. 
Howe'er  we  struggle,  strive,  and  cry. 
From  death  there  can  be  no  escape, 
And  no  escape  from  life,  alas  1 
Because  we  cannot  die,  but  pass 
From  one  into  another  shape  : 
It  is  but  into  life  we  die. 

**  Therefore  the  Manichean  said 
This  simple  prayer  on  breaking  bread. 
Lest  he  with  hasty  hand  or  ki)ife 
Might  wound  the  incarcerated  life. 
The  soul  in  things  that  we  call  dead  : 
'  I  did  not  reap  tnee,  did  not  bind  thee, 
I  did  not  thrash  thee,  did  not  grind 

thee. 
Nor  did  I  in  the  oven  bake  thee  I 
It  was  not  I,  it  was  another 
Did  these  tMngs  unto  thee,  0  brother  ; 
I    only  have    thee,   hold   thee,   break 

thee!'" 

"  That  birds  have  souls  I  can  concede,* 
The  poet  cried,  with  glowinff  cheeks ; 
"  The  flocks  that  from  their  beds  of  reed 
Uprising  north  or  southward  fly. 
And  fl3ring  write  upon  the  sky 
The  biforked  letter  of  the  Greeks, 
As  hath  been  said  by  Rucellai ; 
All  birds  that  sing  or  chirp  or  cry. 
Even  those  migratory  bands. 
The  minor  poets  of  tie  air. 
The  plover,  peep,  and  sanderling, 
That  hardly  can  be  said  to  sine. 
But  pipe  along  the  barren  sands,  — 
All  tnese  have  souls  akin  to  ours ; 
So  hath  the  lovely  race  of  flowers : 
Thus  much  I  grant,  but  nothing  more. 
The  rusty  hinges  of  a  door 
Are  not  alive  because  they  creak  ; 
This  chimney,  with  its  dreary  roar, 
These  rattling  windows,  do  not  speak  1  * 
"  To  me  they  speak,"  the  Jew  replied ; 
**  And  in  the  sounds  that  sink  and  soar^ 
I  hear  the  voices  of  a  tide 
That  breaks  upon  an  unknown  short !  ** 

Here  the  Sicilian  interfered : 
"That  was  your  dream,  then,  as  yoa 
dozed 
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A  moment  dnee,  with  eyes  half-closed. 
And    monnored    something    in    your 

beard." 
The    Hebrew   smiled,    and    answered, 

"Nay; 
Not  that,  bat  something  very  near ; 
Like,  and  yet  not  the  same,  may  seem 
The  vision  of  my  waking  dream  ; 
Before  it  wholly  dies  away, 
Listen  to  me,  and  you  shall  hear." 


THE  SPANISH  JEWS  TALE. 

AZRAEL. 

King  Solomon,  before  his  palace  gate 
At  evening  on  the  pavement  tessellate 
Was  walkmg  with  a  stranger  from  the 

East, 
Arrayed  in  rich  attire  as  for  a  feast. 
The  mighty  Runjeet-Sing,  a  learned  man. 
And  R^jah  of  the  realms  of  Hindostan. 
And  as  they  walked  the  guest  became 

aware 
Of  a  white  figure  in  the  twilight  air, 
Gazing  intent,  as  one  who  with  surprise 
His  form  and  features  seemed  to  recog- 
nize; 
And  in  a  whisper  to  the  king  he  said  : 
**  What  is  von  shape,  that,  pallid  as  the 

Is  watching  me,  as  if  he  sought  to  trace 
In  the  dim  light  the  features  of  my  face  ?" 

The  kin^  looked,  and  replied :  **  I  know 

hmi  well ; 
It  is  the  Angel  men  call  Azrael, 
T  is  the  Death  Angel ;  what  hast  thou 

to  fear?" 
And  the   guest   answered:    "Lest  he 

should  come  near, 
And  speak  to  me,  and  take  away  my 

breath ! 
Save    me  from  Azrael,   save  me  from 

death! 
0  king,  that  hast  dominion  o*er  the  wind, 
Bid  it  arise  and  bear  me  hence  to  Ind." 

The  king  gazed  upward  at  the  cloudless 

sky, 
Whispered  a  word,  and  raised  his  hand 

on  high, 
And  lo  !  the  signet-ring  of  chrysoprase 
On  his  uplifted  finger  seemed  to  blaze 
With  hidden  fire,  and  rushing  from  the 

west 


There  came  a  mighty  wind,  and  seized 
the  guest 

And  lifted  nim  from  earth,  and  on  they 
passed. 

His  sliming  garments  streaming  in  the 
blast, 

A  silken  banner  o'er  the  walls  upreared, 

A  purple  cloud,  that  gleamed  and  disap- 
peared. 

Then  said  the  Angela  smiling :  "  If  this 
man 

Be  Rinah  Ru^jeet-Sin^  of  Hindostan, 

Thou  hast  done  well  m  listening  to  his 
prayer ; 

I  was  upon  my  way  to  seek  him  there." 


INTERLUDE. 

"  0  Edrehi,  forbear  to-nieht 
Your  ghostly  legends  of  affright. 
And  let  the  Talmud  rest  in  peace  ; 
Spare  us  your  dismal  tales  of  death 
Tnat  almost  take  away  one's  breath ; 
So  doing,  may  your  tribe  increase." 


M 


Thus  the  Sicilian  said ;  then  went 
And  on  the  spinet's  rattling  keys 
Played  Marianina,  like  a  breeze 
From  Naples  and  the  Southern 
That  brings  us  the  delicious  scent 
Of  citron  and  of  orange  trees, 
And  memories  of  soft  days  of  ease 
At  Capri  and  Amalfi  spent. 

"  Not  so,"  the  eager  Poet  said ; 
"  At  least,  not  so  before  I  tell 
The  story  of  my  Azrael, 
An  angel  mortal  as  ourselves. 
Which  in  an  ancient  tome  I  found 
Upon  a  convent's  dusty  shelves, 
Chained  with  an  iron  chain,  and  bound 
In  parehment,  and  with  clasps  of  brass, 
Lest  frx)m  its  prison,  some  dark  day. 
It  might  be  stolen  or  steal  awa^, 
While  the  good  friars  were  singing  mass, 

"  It  is  a  tale  of  Charlemagne, 

When  like  a  thunder-cloud,  that  lowere 

And   sweeps   from    mountain-crest    to 

coast, 
With    lightning   flaming   through    its 

showers. 
He  swept  across  the  Lombard  plain, 
Beleaguering  with  his  warlike  train 
Pavia,  the  country's  pride  and  boast. 
The  City  of  the  Hundred  Towers." 
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ThuB  heralded  the  tale  began. 
And  thuB  in  sober  measore  ran. 


THE  POET'S  TALE. 

OHARLEMAONB. 

Oloer  the  Dane  and  Desiderio, 

King  of  the  Lombutis,  on  a  lofty  tower 

Stood  gazing  northward  o'er  the  rolling 
plains, 

League  after  league  of  harvests,  to  the 
foot 

Of  the  snow-crested  Alps,  and  saw  ap- 
proach 

A  mignty  army,  thronging  all  the 
roflMis 

That  led  into  the  city.  And  the 
King 

Said  unto  Olger,  who  had  passed  his 
youth 

As  hostage  at  the  court  of  France,  and 
knew 

The  Emperor's  form  and  face  :  "  Is 
Charlemagne 

Among  that  host  t "  And  Olger  an- 
swered :  **  No." 

And  still  the  innumerable  multitude 
Flowed  onward  and  increased,  until  the 

King 
Cried  in  amazement :  **  Surely  Charle- 
magne 
Is  coming  in  the  midst  of  all  these 

knights ! " 
And  Olger  answered  slowly :  **  No ;  not 

.  yet; 
He  will  not  come  so  soon."    Then  much 

disturbed 
King  Desiderio  asked  :  **  What  shall  we 

do, 
if  he   approach  vdth    a  still   greater 

army  t" 
And  Olger  answered  :  '*  When  he  shall 

appear, 
You  will  behold  what  manner  of  man 

he  IB ; 
But  what  will  then  befall  us  1  know 

not" 


Then  came  the  guard  that  never  knew 

repose, 
The  Paladins  of  France  ;    and  at  the 

siffht 
The  Lomoard  King  o'eroome  with,  terror 

cried: 


«  This  must  bf  Chaikmagne  ! "  and  as 

before 
Did  Olger  answer :  "  No ;  not  yet,  not 

yet." 

And  then  appeared  in  panoply  complete 
The  Bishops  and  the  Abbots  and  the 

Priests 
Of  the  imperial  chapel,  and  the  Counts 
And  Desiderio  could  no  more  endure 
The  light  of  day,  nor  yet  enoountei 

death. 
But  sobbed  aloud  and  said  :  **  Let  ua 

go  down 
And  hide  us  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Far  from  the  sight  and  aneer  of  a  foe 
So  terrible  as  this  ! "    And  Olger  said  ; 
**  When  YOU  behold  the  harvests  in  the 

fields 
Shaking  with   fear,   the    Po  and    the 

Ticino 
Lashing  the  city  walls  with  iron  waves, 
Then  may  you  know  that  Charlemagne 

is  come." 
And  even  as  he  spake,  in  the  northwest, 
Lo  !  there  uprose  a  black  and  threaten- 
ing cloud. 
Out  of  whose  bosom  flashed  the  light  of 

arms 
Upon  the  people  pent  up  in  the  city  ; 
A  light  more  terrible  than  any  dark- 
ness ; 
And  Charlemagne  appeared  ;  —  a  Man 
of  Iron  ! 

His  helmet  was  of  iron,  and  his  gloves 
Of  iron,   and  his  breastplate  and  his 

greaves 
And  tassets  were  of  iron,  and  his  shield. 
In  his  left  hand  he  held  an  iron  spear. 
In  his  right  hand  his  sword  invincible. 
The  horse  he  rode  on  had  the  strength 

of  iron, 
And  color  of  iron.     All  who  went  before 

him, 
Beside  him  and  behind  him,  his  whole 

host. 
Were  armed  with  iron,  and  their  hearts 

within  them 
Were  stronger  than  the  armor  that  they 

wore. 
The  fields  and  all  the  roads  were  filled 

with  iron. 
And   points  of   iron  glistened  in  the 

sun 
And  shed  a  terror   through  the  dty 

streets. 
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This  at  a  single  glance  Olger  the  Dane 
Saw  firopi  the  tower,  and  turning  to  the 

King 
Exclaimed  in  haste  :  **  Behold  1  this  is 

Uie  man 
Yon  looked  for  with  such  eagerness  ! 

and  then 
Fell  as  one  dead  at  Desiderio's  feet. 


INTERLUDE. 

Wbll  pleased  all  listened  to  the  tale. 
That  drew,  the  Student  said,  ixs  pith 
And  marrow  from  the  ancient  myth 
Of  some  one  with  an  iron  flail ; 
Or  that  portentous  Man  of  Brass 
Hephffistus  made  in  days  of  yore. 
Who  stidked  about  the  Cretan  shore. 
And  saw  the  ships  appear  and  pass, 
And  threw  stones  at  the  Argonauts, 
Bcdng  filled  with  indiscriminate  ire 
Thattangledandpeiplexedhis  thoughts  ; 
But,  like  a  hospitable  host. 
When  strangers  landed  on  the  coast. 
Heated  himself  red-hot  with  fire, 
And  hugged  them   in  his  arms,   and 

pressed 
Their  Iwdies  to  his  burning  breast. 

The  Poet  answered  :  "  No,  not  thus 
The  legend  rose  ;  it  sprang  at  first 
Out  of  the  hunger  and  the  thirst 
In  aU  men  for  the  marvellous. 
And  thus  it  filled  and  satisfied 
The  imagination  of  mankind. 
And  this  ideal  to  the  mind 
Was  truer  than  historic  fact. 
Fancy  enlarged  and  multiplied 
The  terrors  of  the  awfiil  name 
Of  Charlemagne,  till  he  became 
Armipotent  in  every  act. 
And,  clothed  in  mystery,  appeared 
Not  what  men   saw,   but  what    they 
feared.*- 

The  Theolof^ian  said  :  **  Perchance 
Your  chronicler  in  writing  this 
Had  in  his  mind  the  Anabasis, 
Where  Xenophon  describes  the  advance 
Of  Artazerxes  to  the  fight ; 
At  first  the  low  gray  cloud  of  dust. 
And  then  a  blackness  o'er  the  fields 
As  of  a  passing  thunder-gust. 
Then  fliuh  of  brazen  armor  bright, 
And  ranks  of  men,  and  spears  up-thrust, 


Bowmen  and  troops  with  wicker  shieldB, 
And  cavalry  equipped  in  white. 
And  chariots  ranged  in  front  of  these 
With  scythes  upon  their  axle-trees." 

To  this  the  Student  answered  :  "  Well, 
1  also  have  a  tale  to  tell 
Of  Charlemagne ;  a  tale  that  throws 
A  softer  ligh^  more  tin^  with  rose. 
Than  your  grim  apparition  cast 
Upon  the  darkness  of  the  past. 
Listen,  and  hear  in  Englisn  rhyme 
What  the  good  Monk  of  Lauresheim 
Gives  as  the  cossip  of  his  time, 
In  medieval  Latin  prose." 


THE  STUDENTS  TALE. 

EMMA  AKD  EOINHABD. 

When  Alcuin  taught  the  sons  of  Char- 
lemagne, 

In  the  free  schools  of  Aix,  how  kings 
should  reign, 

And  with  them  taught  the  children  of 
the  poor 

How  subjects  should  be  patient  and  en- 
dure. 

He  touched  the  lips  of  some,  as  best  be- 
fit. 

With  honey  from  the  hives  of  Holy 
Writ ; 

Others  intoxicated  with  the  wine 

Of  ancient  history,  sweet  but  less  divine ; 

Some  with  the  wholesome  fruitsof  gram- 
mar fed  ; 

Others  with  mysteries  of  the  stars  o*er- 
head. 

That  hang  suspended  in  the  vaulted 
sky 

Like  lamps  in  some  fair  palace  vast  and 
high. 

In  sooth,  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see 

That  Saxon  monk,  with  hood  and  ro- 
sary. 

With  inkhom  at  his  belt,  and  pen  and 
book. 

And  mingled  love  and  reverence  in  his 
look, 

Or  hear  the  cloister  and  the  court  repeat 

The  measured  footfalls  of  his  sandaled 
feet. 

Or  watch  him  vdth  the  pupils  of  his 
school, 

Gentle  of  speech,  but  absolute  of  rule. 


*  See  page  840. 
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Among  them,  alwaye  earliest  in  his  place,  | 
Was  l^nhard,  a  youth  of  Frankish  race, 
Whose  face  was  bright  with  flashes  that 

foreran 
The  splendora  of  a  yet  unrisen  sun. 
To  him  all  things  were  possible,  and 

seemed 
Not  what  he  had  accomplished,  but  had 

dreamed, 
And  what  were  tasks  to  others  were  his 

The  pastime  of  an  idle  holiday. 

Smaiagdo,  Abbot  of  St.  Michael's,  said, 
With  many  a  shrug  and  shaking  of  the 

head. 
Surely  some  demon  must  possess  the  lad, 
Who  showed  more  wit  than  ever  school- 
boy had. 
And  learned  his  Trivium  thus  without 

the  rod; 
But  Alcuin  said  it  was  the  grace  of  God. 

Thus  he  grew  up,  in  Lope  point-device, 
Perfectin  Grammar,  and  in  ketone  nice ; 
Science  of  Numbers,  Geometric  art. 
And  lore  of  Stars,  and  Music  knew  by 

heart; 
A  Minnesinger,  long  before  the  times 
Of  those  who  sang  their  love  in  Suabian 

rhymes. 

The  Emperor,  when  he  heard  this  good 

report 
Of  F^'nnard  much  buzzed  about  the 

court, 
Said  to  himself,  **  This  stripling  seems 

to  be 
Purposely  sent  into  the  world  for  me ; 
He  shall  become  my  scribe,  and  shall  be 

schooled 
In  all  the  arts  whereby  the  world  is 

ruled." 
Thus  did  the  gentle  Eginhard  attain 
To  honor  in  the  court  of  Charlemagne  ; 
Became  the  sovereign's  favorite,  his  right 

hand. 
Bo  that  his  fame  was  great  in  all  the  land, 
And  all  men  loved  him  for  his  modest 

grace 
And  comeliness  of  figure  and  of  face. 
An  inmate  of  the  palace,  yet  recluse, 
A  man  of  books,  yet  sacred  from  abuse 
Among  the  armed  knights  with  spur  on 

heel. 
The  tramp  of  horses  and  the  clang  of 

steel; 


And  as  the  Emperor  promised  he  was 

schooled 
In  all  the  arts  by  which  the  world  is 

ruled. 
But  the  one  art  supreme,  whose  law  is 

fate, 
The  Emperor  never  dreamed  of  till  too 

late. 

Home  from  her  convent  to  the  palace 

came 
The  lovely  Princess  Emma,  whose  sweet 

name, 
Whispered  by  seneschal  or  sung  b^  bard. 
Had  often  touched  the  soul  of  Eginhard, 
He  saw  her  from  his  window,  as  in  state 
She  came,  by  knights  attended  through 

the  gate; 
He  saw  her  at  the  banquet  of  that  day. 
Fresh  as  the  mom,  and  beautiful  as  May  ; 
He  saw  her  in  the  garden,  as  she  strayed 
Among  the  flowers  of  summer  with  her 

maid. 
And  said  to  him,  "  0  Eginhard,  disclose 
The  meaning  and  the  mystery  of  the 

rose  '* ; 
And  trembling  he  made  answer :  '*  In 

good  sooth. 
Its  mystery  is  love,  its  meaning  youth  ! " 

How  can  I  tell  the  signals  and  the  signs 
By  which  one  heart  another  heart  di- 
vines ? 
How  can  I  tell  the  many  thousand  ways 
By  which  it  keeps  the  secret  it  betrays  t 

0  mystery  of  love  !  0  strange  romance  ! 
Among  the  Peers  and  Paladins  of  France, 
Shining  in  steel,  and  prancing  on  gay 

steeds. 
Noble  hj  birth,  yet  nobler  by  great  deeds. 
The  Pnncess  Emma  had  no  words  nor 

looks 
But  for  this  clerk,  this  man  of  though! 

and  books. 

The  summer  passed,  the  autunm  came; 
the  stalks 

Of  lilies  blackened  in  the  garden  walks ; 

The  leaves  fell,  russet-golden  and  blood- 
red. 

Love-letters  thought  the  poet  fancy-led, 

Or  Jove  descending  in  a  snower  of  gold 

Into  the  lap  of  Danae  of  old ; 

For  poets  cherish'many  a  strange  conceit, 

And  love  transmutes  all  nature  by  it« 
heat. 
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Ko  more  the  garden  lessons,  nor  the  dark 
And  hurried  meetings  in  the  twilight 

park; 
Bat  now  the  studious  lamp,  and  the  de- 

Uffhts 
Of  firesides  in  the  silent  winter  nights, 
Ajid  watching  from  his  window  hour  by 

ho»ir 
The  light  that  burned  in  Princess  Emma's 

tower. 

At  length  one  night,  while  musing  by 

the  fire, 
O'eroome  at  last  by  his  insane  desire,  — 
For  what  will  reckless  love  not  do  and 

dare?  — 
He  crossed  the  court,  and  climbed  the 

winding  stair. 
With  some  feigned  message  in  the  Em- 

peror^s  name ; 
But  when  he  to  the  lady's  presence  came 
He  knelt  down  at  her  feet,  until  she 

laid 
Her  hand  upon  him,  like  a  naked  blade. 
And  whispered  in  his  ear :  **  Arise,  Sir 

Knight, 
To  my  heart's  level,  0  my  heart's  de- 
light." 

And  there  he  lingered  till  the  crowing 

cock, 
7*he  Alectryon  of  the  fSEurmyard  and  the 

flock. 
Sang  his  aubade  with  lusty  voice  and 

clear. 
To  tell  the  sleeping  world  that  dawn  was 

near. 
And  then  they  parted ;  but  at  parting,  lo  I 
They  saw  the  palace  courtyard  white 

with  snow. 
And,  placid  as  a  nun,  the  moon  on  high 
Gazing  from  cloudy  cloisters  of  the  sky. 
•'  Abs ! "  he  said,  "  how  hide  the  fatal 

line 
Of  footprints  leading  from  thy  door  to 

mine, 
And  none  returning!"     Ah,  he  little 

knew 
What  woman's  wit,  when  put  to  proof, 

can  do ! 

That  night  the  Emperor,  sleepless  with 

the  cares 
And  troubles  that  attend  on  state  affairs. 
Had  risen  before  the  dawn,  and  musing 

gazed 
Into  the  silent  night,  as  one  amazed 


To  see  the  calm  that  reigned  o'er  all 

supreme. 
When  his  own  reign  was  but  a  troubled 

dream. 
The  moon  lit  up  the  gables  capped  with 

snow. 
And  the  white  roofs,  and  half  the  court 

below. 
And  he  beheld  a  form,  that  seemed  to 

cower 
Beneath  a  burden,  come  from  Emma's 

tower,— 
A  woman,  who  upon  her  shoulders  bore 
Clerk  Eginhard  to  his  own  private  door. 
And  then  returned  in  haste,  but  still 


To  tread  the  footprints  she  herself  had 

luade; 
And  as  she  passed  across  the  lighted 

space. 
The  Emperor  saw  his  daughter  Emma's 

face  ! 

He  started  not ;  he  did  not  speak  ot 

moan. 
But  seemed  as  one  who  hath  been  turned 

to  stone; 
And  stood  there  like  a  statue,  nor  awoke 
Out  of  his  trance  of  pain,  till  morning 

broke. 
Till  the  stars  faded,  and  the  moon  went 

down. 
And  o'er  the  towers  and  steeples  of  the 

town 
Came  the  gray  daylight ;  then  the  sun, 

who  took 
The  empire  of  the  world  with  sovereign 

look, 
Suffusine  with  a  soft  and  ^Iden  glow 
All  the  dead  landscape  in  its  shroud  of 

snow. 
Touching  with  flame  the  tapering  chapel 

spires, 
Windows  and  roofs,  and  smoke  of  house* 

hold  fires. 
And  kindling  park  and  palace  as  he 

came  ; 
The  stork's  nest  on  the  chimney  seemed 

in  flame. 
And  thus  he  stood  till  Eginhard  ap* 

peared. 
Demure  and  modest  with  his  comely 

beard 
And   flowing   flaxen  tresses,  come    to 

ask. 
As  was  his  wont,  the  day's  appointed 

task. 
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The  Emperor  looked  upon  him  with  a 

smile. 
And  gently  said :  "  My  son,  wait  yet 

awhile ; 
This  hour  my  council  meets  upon  some 

great 
And  very  uigent  business  of  the  state. 
Come  back  within  the  hour.     On  thy 

return 
The  work  appointed  for  thee  shall  thou 

learn. '^ 

Having  dismissed  this  gallant  Trouba- 
dour, 

He  summoned  straight  his  council,  and 
secure 

And  steadfast  in  his  purpose,  from  the 
throne 

All  the  adventure  of  the  night  made 
known  ;* 

Then  asked  for  sentence ;  and  with  eager 
breath 

Some  answered  banishment,  and  others 
death. 

Then  spake  the  king :  "Tour  sentence 

IS  not  mine ; 
Life  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  is  divine  *, 
Nor  from  these  palace  walls  shall  one 

depart 
Who  cames  such  a  secret  in  his  heart ; 
My  better  judgment  points  another  way. 
Good  Alcuin,  I  remember  how  one  day 
When   my  Pepino  asked  you,   'What 

are  men  ?' 
Tou  wrote  upon  his  tablets  with  your 

pen, 
'  Guests  of  the  grave  and  travellers  that 

pass  1' 
This  being  true  of  all  men,  we,  alas  ! 
Being  all  rationed  of  the  selfsame  dust, 
Let  us  be  merciful  as  well  as  just ; 
This  passing  traveller,  who  nath  stolen 

away 
The  brightest  jewel  of  my  crown  to-day, 
Shall  of  nimself  the  precious  gem  restore  ; 
By  giving  it,  I  make  it  mine  once  more. 
Over  those  &ta]  footprints  I  will  throw 
My  ermine  mantle  like  another  snow." 

Then  Eginhard  was  summoned  to  the 

lukU, 
And  entered,  and  in  presence  of  them 

The  Emperor  said  :  **  My  son,  for  thou 

tome 
HaFt  been  a  son,  and  evermore  shalt  be. 


Long  hast  thou  served  thy  sovereign, 
and  thy  zeal 

Pleads  to  me  with  importunate  appeal. 

While  I  have  been  foigetful  to  recjuite 

Thy  service  and  affection  as  was  ncht. 

But  now  the  hour  is  come,  when  1,  thy 
Lord, 

Will  crown  thy  love  with  such  supreme 
reward, 

A  gift  so  precious  kings  have  striven  in 
vam 

To  win  it  from  the  hands  of  Charle- 
magne." 

Then  sprang  the  portals  of  the  chamber 

wide. 
And  Princess  Emma  entered,  in    the 


)irtn 


ride 


Of  birth  and  beauty,  that  in  part  o*er- 

came 
The  conscious  terror  and  the  blush  of 

shame. 
And  the  good  Emperor  rose  up  from  his 

throne. 
And  taking  her  white  hand  within  his 

own 
Placed  it  in  Eginhard's,  and  said :  "  My 

son, 
This  is  the  gift  thy  constant  zeal  hath 

won ; 
Thus  I  repay  the  royal  debt  I  owe. 
And  cover  up  the  footprints  in  the  snow ." 

INTERLUDK 

Thus  ran  the  Student's  pleasant  rhyme 
Of  Eginhard  and  love  and  youth  ; 
Some  doubted  its  historic  truth. 
But  while  they  doubted,  ne'ertheless 
Saw  in  it  ffleams  of  truUifulness, 
And  thanked  the  Monk  of  Lauresheim, 

This  they  discussed  in  various  mood  ; 
Then  in  the  silence  that  ensued 
Was  heard  a  sharp  and  sudden  sound 
As  of  a  bowstring  snapped  in  air  ; 
And  the  Musician  with  a  bound 
Sprang  up  in  terror  from  Ids  chair, 
And  for  a  moment  listening  stood, 
Then  strode  across  the  room^  and  found 
His  dear,  his  darling  violin 
Still  lying  safe  asleep  within 
Its  little  cradle,  like  a  child 
That  gives  a  sudden  cry  of  pain. 
And  wakes  to  &11  asleep  sfain  : 
And  as  he  looked  at  it  and  smiled. 
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By  the  uncertain  light  begailed, 
Despair !   two  strings  were  broken  in 
twain. 

While  all  lamented  and  made  moan, 
With  many  a  sympathetic  word 
As  if  the  loss  had  been  their  own, 
Deeming   the    tones  they  might  have 

heard 
Sweeter  than  they  had  heard  before, 
They  saw  the  Landlord  at  the  door, 
The  missing  man,  the  portly  Squire  ! 
He  had  not  entered,  but  he  stood 
With  both  arms  fidl  of  seasoned  wood. 
To  feed  the  much-derouring  fire. 
That  like  a  Hon  in  a  cage 
Lashed  its  long  tail  and  roared  with  rage. 

The  missing  man  !    Ah,  yes,  they  said, 
liissin^  but  whither  had  he  fled  f 
Wherenad  he  hidden  himself  away  f 
No  farther  than  the  bam  or  shed  ; 
He  had  not  hidden  himself,  nor  fled  ; 
How  should  he  pass  the  rainy  day 
But  in  his  bam  with  hens  and  hay. 
Or  mending  harness,  cart,  or  sled  ? 
Now,  having  come,  he  needs  must  stay 
And  tell  his  tale  as  well  as  they.- 

The  Landlord  answered  only  :  '*  These 
Are  logs  from  the  dead  apple-trees 
Of  the  old  orchard  planted  here 
By  the  first  Howe  of  Sudbury. 
Nor  oak  nor  maple  has  so  clear 
A  flame,  or  bums  so  quietly. 
Or  leaves  an  ash  so  clean  and  white  "  ; 
Thinking  by  this  to  put  aside 


The  impending  tale  that  terrified ; 

When  suddemy,  to  his  delight, 

The  Theologian  interposed. 

Saying  that  when  the  door  was  closed. 

And  they  had  stop]^  that  draft  of  cold, 

Unpleasant  night  air,  he  proposed 

To  tell  a  tale  world-wide  apart 

From  that  the  Student  had  just  told  ; 

World-wide  apart,  and  yet  akin. 

As  showing  that  the  human  heart 

Beats  on  forever  as  of  old. 

As  well  beneath  the  snow-white  fold 

Of  Quaker  kerchief,  as  within 

Sendal  or  silk  or  cloth  of  gold. 

And  without  preface  would  b^n. 

And  then  the  clamorous  clock  struck 

eight. 
Deliberate,  with  sonorous  chime 
Slow  measuring  out  the  march  of  time, 
Like  some  grave  Consul  of  old  Rome 
In  Jupiter's  temple  driving  home 
The  nails  that  marked  the  year  and  date. 
Thus  intemipted  in  his  rhyme. 
The  Theologian  needs  must  wait ; 
But  Quoted  Horace,  where  he  sings 
The  aire  Necessity  of  things. 
That  drives  into  the  roofs  sublime 
Of  new-built  houses  of  the  great 
The  adamantine  nails  of  Fate. 

When  ceased  the  little  carillon 
To  herald  from  its  wooden  tower 
The  important  transit  of  the  hour, 
The  Theologian  hastened  on. 
Content  to  be  allowed  at  last 
To  sing  his  Idyl  of  tihe  Past. 


THE  THEOLOGIAN'S  TALE. 
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I. 

"  Ah,  how  short  are  the  days  !    How  soon  the  night  overtakes  us  I 
In  the  old  country  the  twilight  is  longer  ;  but  here  in  the  forest 
Suddenly  comes  the  dark,  with  hardly  a  pause  in  its  cominff, 
Hardly  a  moment  between  the  two  lights,  the  day  and  the  kmplight ; 
Tet  how  grand  is  the  winter  1    How  spotless  the  snow  is,  and  peifect  1 " 

Thus  spake  Elizabeth  Haddon  at  nightfall  to  Hannah  the  housemaid. 
As  in  the  farm-house  kitchen,  that  served  for  kitchen  and  parlor, 
Bj  the  window  she  sat  with  her  work,  and  looked  on  a  landscape 
White  as  the  great  white  sheet  that  Peter  saw  in  his  vision. 
By  the  four  comers  let  down  and  descending  out  of  the  heavens. 
Covered  with  snow  were  the  forests  of  pine,  and  the  fields  and  the  meadows. 
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Nothing  was  dark  but  the  sky,  and  the  distant  Delaware  flowing 
Down  irom  its  native  hills,  a  peaceful  and  bountiful  lirer. 

Then  with  a  smile  on  her  lips  made  answer  Hannah  the  housemaid : 
**  Beautiful  winter  !  yea,  the  winter  is  beautiful,  surely, 
If  one  could  only  walk  like  a  fly  with  one's  feet  on  the  ceiling. 
But  the  great  Delaware  River  is  not  like  the  Thames,  as  we  saw  it 
Out  of  our  upper  windows  in  Rotherhithe  Street  in  ihe  Borough, 
Crowded  with  masts  and  sails  of  vessels  coming  and  going ; 
Here  there  is  nothing  but  pines,  with  patches  of  snow  on  their  branches. 
There  is  snow  in  the  air,  and  see  !  it  is  falling  already  ; 
All  the  roads  will  be  blocked,  and  I  pit^  Joseph  to-morrow, 
Breaking  his  way  through  the  drifts,  with  his  sled  and  oxen  ;  and  then,  too« 
How  in  all  the  world  sluill  we  get  to  Meeting  on  First-Day  f " 

But  Elizabeth  checked  her,  and  answered,  mildly  reproving  : 
"  Surely  the  Lord  will  provide  ;  for  unto  the  snow  he  sayeth, 
Be  thou  on  the  earth,  tne  good  Lord  sayeth  ;  he  is  it 
Giveth  snow  like  wool,  like  ashes  scatters  the  hoar-frost'* 
So  she  folded  her  work  and  laid  it  away  in  her  basket. 

Meanwhile  Hannah  the  housemaid  had  closed  and  fastened  the  shutters^ 
Spread  the  cloth,  and  lighted  the  lamp  on  the  table,  and  placed  there 
Plates  and  cups  from  the  dresser,  the  brown  rye  loaf,  and  the  butter 
Fresh  from  the  dairy,  and  then,  protecting  her  hand  with  a  holder, 
Took  from  the  crane  in  the  chimney  the  steaming  and  simmering  kettle, 
Poised  it  aloft  in  the  air,  and  filled  up  the  earthen  teapot. 
Made  in  Ddft,  and  adorned  with  quaint  and  wonderful  figures. 

Then  Elizabeth  said,  *'Lo  !  Joseph  is  long  on  his  errand. 
I  have  sent  him  away  with  a  hamper  of  food  and  of  clothing 
For  the  poor  in  the  village.     A  good  lad  and  cheerful  is  Joseph ; 
In  the  right  place  is  his  neart,  and  his  hand  is  ready  and  willing." 

Thus  in  praise  of  her  servant  she  spake,  and  Hannah  the  housemaid 
Laughed  with  her  eyes,  as  she  listened,  but  governed  her  tongue,  and  was  sHent* 
'Wmle  her  mistress  went  on  :  "  The  house  is  far  from  the  village  ; 
We  should  be  lonely  here,  were  it  not  for  Friends  that  in  passing 
Sometimes  tarry  o'emight,  and  make  us  glad  by  their  coming. " 

Thereupon  answered  Hannah  the  housemaid,  the  thrifty,  the  frugal : 
"  Yea,  they  come  and  they  tarry,  as  if  thy  house  were  a  tavern  ; 
Open  to  all  are  its  doors,  and  they  come  and  go  like  the  pigeons 
In  and  out  of  the  holes  of  the  pigeon-house  over  the  hayloit. 
Cooing  and  smoothing  their  feathers  and  basking  themselves  in  the  sunshine." 

But  in  meekness  of  spirit,  and  calmly,  Elizabeth  answered  : 
*'  All  I  have  is  the  Lord's,  not  mine  to  give  or  withhold  it ; 
I  but  distribute  his  gifts  to  the  poor,  and  to  those  of  his  people 
Who  in  joumeyings  often  surrender  their  lives  to  his  service. 
His,  not  mine,  are  the  gifts,  and  only  so  far  can  I  make  them 
Mine,  as  in  giving  I  add  my  heart  to  whatever  is  given. 
Therefore  my  excellent  father  first  built  this  house  in  the  clearing  ; 
Though  he  came  not  himself,  I  came  ;  for  the  Lord  was  my  guidance, 
Leading  me  here  for  this  service.     We  must  not  grudge,  then,  to  others 
Ever  the  cup  of  cold  water,  or  crumbs  that  fall  from  our  table." 
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Thus  rebuked,  for  a  season  was  silent  the  penitent  housemaid  ; 
And  Elizabeth  said  in  tones  even  sweeter  and  softer  : 
*'  Dost  thou  remember,  Hannah,  the  ^jeat  May-Meeting  in  London, 
When  I  was  still  a  child,  how  we  sat  m  the  silent  assembly, 
Waiting  upon  the  Lord  in  patient  and  passive  submission  ? 
No  one  spake,  till  at  length  a  young  man,  a  stranger,  John  Estaugh, 
Moved  by  the  Spirit,  rose,  as  if  he  were  John  the  Apostle, 
Speaking  such  words  of  power  that  they  bowed  our  hearts,  as  a  strong  wind 
Bends  the  grass  of  the  fields,  or  grain  that  is  ripe  for  the  sickle. 
Thoughts  of  him  to-day  have  been  oft  borne  inward  upon  me. 
Wherefore  I  do  not  know  ;  but  strong  is  the  feeling  within  me 
That  once  more  I  shall  see  a  face  I  have  never  foigotten." 


II. 

E'en  as  she  spake  they  heard  the  musical  jangle  of  sleigh-bells. 

First  far  off,  with  a  dreamy  sound  and  faint  in  the  distance. 

Then  growing  nearer  and  louder,  and  tiiminff  into  the  farmyard, 

Till  it  stopped  at  the  door,  with  sudden  creaking  of  runners. 

Then  there  were  voices  heard  as  of  two  men  talkmg  together, 

And  to  herself,  as  she  listened,  upbraiding  said  Hannan  the  housemaid, 

"  It  is  Joseph  come  back,  and  I  wonder  what  stranger  is  with  him." 

Down  from  its  nail  she  took  and  lighted  the  great  tin  lantern 
Pierced  with  holes,  and  round,  and  roofed  like  tiie  top  of  a  lighthouse, 
And  went  forth  to  receive  the  coming  guest  at  the  doorway. 
Casting  into  the  dark  a  network  of  glimmer  and  shadow 
Over  the  falling  snow,  the  yellow  sleigh,  and  the  horses, 
And  the  forms  of  men,  snow-covered,  looming  gigantic. 
Then  nving  Joseph  the  lantern,  she  entered  the  house  with  the  stranger. 
Youthtnl  he  was  and  tall,  and  his  cheeks  aglow  with  the  night  air  ; 
And  as  he  entered,  Elizabeth  rose,  and,  going  to  meet  him. 
As  if  an  unseen  power  had  announced  and  preceded  his  presence. 
And  he  had  come  as  one  whose  coming  had  long  been  expected. 
Quietly  gave  him  her  hand,  and  said,  **  Thou  art  welcome,  John  Estaugh.' 
And  me  stranger  replied,  with  staid  and  quiet  behavior, 
'*  Dost  thou  remember  me  still,  Elizabeth  ?    After  so  many 
Tears  have  passed,  it  seemeth  a  wonderful  thing  that  I  find  thee. 
Surely  the  hand  of  the  Lord  conducted  me  here  to  thy  threshold. 
For  as  I  journeyed  along,  and  pondered  alone  and  in  silence 
On  his  ways,  that  are  past  finding  out,  I  saw  in  the  snow-mist. 
Seemingly  weary  with  travel,  a  wayfarer,  who  by  the  wayside 
Paused  and  waited.     Forthwith  I  remembered  Queen  Candace's  eunuch. 
How  on  the  way  that  goes  down  from  Jerusalem  unto  Gaza, 
Reading  Esaias  the  Prophet,  he  journeyed,  and  spake  unto  Philip, 
Praying  him  to  come  up  and  sit  in  his  chariot  with  him. 
So  I  greeted  the  man,  and  he  mounted  the  sledge  beside  me. 
And  as  we  talked  on  the  way  he  told  me  of  thee  and  thy  homestead. 
How,  beine  led  by  the  light  of  the  Spirit,  that  never  deceiveth. 
Full  of  zeal  for  the  work  of  the  Lord,  thou  hadst  come  to  this  country. 
And  I  remembered  thy  name,  and  thy  father  and  mother  in  England, 
And  on  my  journey  have  stopped  to  see  thee,  Elizabeth  Haddon, 
Wishing  to  strengthen  thy  hand  in  the  labors  of  love  thou  art  doing.' 


f» 


And  Elizabeth  answered  with  confident  voice,  and  serenely 
Looking  into  his  face  with  her  innocent  eyes  as  she  answered. 
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**  Surely  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  in  it ;  his  Spirit  hath  led  thee 
Out  of  the  darkness  and  storm  to  the  light  and  peace  of  my  fireside." 

Then,  with  stamping  of  feet,  the  door  was  opened,  and  Joseph 
Entered,  bearing  the  lantern,  and,  carefully  blowing  the  light  out. 
Hung  it  up  on  its  nail,  and  all  sat  down  to  their  supper ; 
For  underneath  that  roof  was  no  distinction  of  persons. 
But  one  family  only,  one  heart,  one  hearth,  and  one  household. 

When  the  supper  was  ended  they  drew  their  chairs  to  the  fireplace^ 
Spacious,  open-hearted,  profuse  of  flame  and  of  firewood, 
LK>rd  of  forests  unfelled,  and  not  a  gleaner  of  fagots. 
Spreading  its  arms  to  embrace  with  inexhaustible  bounty 
All  who  ned  from  the  cold,  exultant,  laughing  at  winter  ! 
Only  Hannah  the  housemaid  was  busy  in  clearing  the  table. 
Coming  and  going,  and  bustling  about  in  closet  and  chamber. 

Then  Elizabeth  told  her  story  again  to  John  Estaugh, 
Going  far  back  to  the  past,  to  the  early  days  of  her  cnildhood  ; 
How  she  had  waited  and  watched,  in  all  her  doubts  and  besetments 
Comforted  with  the  ex  tendings  and  holy,  sweet  inflowings 
Of  the  spirit  of  love,  till  the  voice  imperative  sounded, 
And  she  obeyed  the  voice,  and  cast  in  her  lot  with  her  people 
Here  in  the  desert  land,  and  God  would  provide  for  the  issue. 

Meanwhile  Joseph  sat  with  folded  hands,  and  demurely 
Listened,  or  seemed  to  listen,  and  in  the  silence  that  followed 
Nothing  was  heard  for  a  while  but  the  step  of  Hannah  the  housemaid 
Walking  the  floor  overhead,  and  setting  tne  chambers  in  order. 
And  Elizabeth  said,  with  a  smile  of  compassion,  "  The  maiden 
Hath  a  light  heart  in  her  breast,  but  her  feet  are  heavy  and  awkward. 
Inwardly  Joseph  laughed,  but  governed  his  tongue,  and  was  silent. 

Then  came  the  hour  of  sleep,  death's  counterfeit,  nightly  rehearsal 
Of  the  great  Silent  Assembly,  the  Meeting  of  shadows,  where  no  man 
Speaketh,  but  all  are  still,  and  the  peace  and  rest  are  unbroken  I 
Silently  over  that  house  the  blessing  of  slumber  descended. 
But  when  the  morning  dawned,  and  the  sun  uprose  in  his  splendor, 
Breaking  his  way  through  clouds  that  encimibered  his  path  in  the  heavens, 
Joseph  was  seen  with  his  sled  and  oxen  breaking  i  pathway 
Through  the  drifts  of  snow  ;  the  horses  already  were  harnessed, 
And  John  Estaugh  was  standing  and  taking  leave  at  the  threshold, 
Saying  that  he  should  return  at  the  Meeting  in  May  ;  while  above  them 
Hannah  the  housemaid,  the  homely,  was  looking  out  of  the  attic, 
Laughing  aloud  at  Joseph,  then  suddenly  closing  the  casement, 
As  the  bird  in  a  cuckoo-clock  peeps  out  of  its  window. 
Then  disappears  again,  and  closes  the  shutter  behind  it. 


III. 

Now  was  the  winter  gone,  and  the  snow  ;  and  Robin  the  Redbreast, 

Boasted  on  bush  and  tree  it  was  he,  it  was  he  and  no  other 

That  had  covered  with  leaves  the  Babes  in  the  Wood,  and  blithely 

All  the  birds  san^  with  him,  and  little  cared  for  his  boasting. 

Or  for  his  Babes  in  the  Wood,  or  the  Cruel  Uncle,  and  only 

Sang  for  the  mates  they  had  chosen,  and  cared  for  the  ne8t9  they  were  boilding. 
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With  tiMOQ,  but  more  sedately  and  meekly,  Elizabeth  Haddon 
Sang  in  her  inmost  heart,  but  her  lips  were  silent  and  songless. 
Thus  came  the  lovely  spring  with  a  rush  of  blossoms  and  music. 
Flooding  the  earth  with  flowers,  and  the  air  with  melodies  yerziaL 

Then  it  came  to  pass,  one  pleasant  morning,  that  slowly 
ITp  the  road  there  came  a  cavalcade,  as  of  pilgrims, 
Men  and  women,  wending  their  way  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
In  the  neighboring  town ;  and  with  them  came  riding  John  Estaugh. 
At  Elizabeth's  door  Uiey  stopped  to  rest,  and  alighting 
Tasted  the  currant  wine,  and  the  bread  of  rye,  and  the  honey 
Brought  from  the  hives,  that  stood  by  the  sunny  wall  of  the  ^rden  ; 
Then  remounted  their  horses,  refreshed,  and  continued  their  journey, 
And  Elizabeth  with  them,  and  Joseph,  and  Hannah  the  housemaid. 
But,  as  they  started,  Eli^beth  lingered  i(  little,  and  leaning 
Over  her  horse's  neck,  in  a  whisper  said  to  John  Estaugh  : 
*'  Tarry  awhile  behind,  for  I  have  something  to  tell  thee. 
Not  to  be  spoken  lightly,  nor  in  the  presence  of  others  ; 
Them  it  concemeth  not.  only  thee  and  me  it  concemeth.*' 
And  they  rode  slowly  along  through  the  woods,  conversing  together. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  breathe  the  fragrant  air  of  the  forest ; 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  live  on  that  bnght  and  happy  May  morning  ! 

Then  Elizabeth  said,  though  still  with  a  certain  reluctance, 
As  if  impelled  to  reveal  a  secret  she  fain  would  have  guarded  : 
"  I  will  no  longer  conceal  what  is  laid  upon  me  to  teU  thee  ; 
I  have  received  from  the  Lord  a  charge  to  love  thee,  John  Estaugh." 

And  John  Estaugh  made  answer,  surprised  by  the  words  she  had  spoken, 
**  Pleasant  to  me  are  thy  converse,  thy  ways,  thy  meekness  of  spirit ; 
Pleasant  thy  frankness  of  speech,  and  th^  soul's  immaculate  whiteness, 
Love  without  dissimulation,  a. holy  and  inward  adorning. 
But  I  have  yet  no  light  to  lead  me,  no  voice  to  direct  me. 
When  the  Lord's  work  is  done,  and  the  toil  and  the  labor  completed 
He  hath  appointed  to  me,  I  will  gather  into  the  stillness 
Of  my  own  neart  awhile,  and  listen  and  wait  for  his  guidance." 

Then  Elizabeth  said,  not  troubled  nor  wounded  in  spirit, 
"  So  is  it  best,  John  Estaugh.     We  will  not  speak  of  it  further. 
It  hath  been  laid  upon  me  to  tell  thee  this,  for  to-morrow 
Thou  art  going  away,  across  the  sea,  and  I  know  not 
When  I  shall  see  thee  more  ;  but  if  the  Lord  hath  decreed  it. 
Thou  wilt  return  again  to  seek  me  here  and  to  And  me." 
And  they  rode  on^i^ird  in  silence,  and  entered  Uie  town  with  the  others. 

rv. 

Ships  that  pass  in  the  night,  and  speak  each  other  in  passing, 
Only  a  signal  shown  and  a  distant  voice  in  the  darkness  ; 
So  on  the  ocean  of  life  we  pass  and  speak  one  another, 
Only  a  look  and  a  voice,  tnen  darkness  again  and  a  silence. 

Now  went  on  as  of  old  the  quiet  life  of  the  homestead. 
Patient  and  unrepining  Elizabeth  labored,  in  all  things 
Mindful  not  of  herself,  but  bearing  the  burdens  of  others. 
Always  thoughtful  and  kind  tfud  untroubled  ;  and  Hannah  the  housemaid 
Diligent  early  and  late,  and  rosy  with  washing  and  scouring. 
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Still  as  of  old  disparaged  the  eminent  merits  of  Joseph, 
And  was  at  times  reproved  for  her  light  and  frothy  behavior, 
For  her  shy  looks,  and  her  careless  words,  and  her  evil  surmisinga. 
Being  pressed  down  somewhat,  like  a  cart  with  sheaves  overladen. 
As  she  would  sometimes  say  to  Joseph,  quoting  the  Scriptures. 

Meanwhile  John  Estaugh  departed  across  the  sea,  and  departing 
Carried  hid  in  his  heart  a  secret  sacred  and  precious. 
Filling  its  chambers  with  fragrance,  and  seeming  to  liini  in  its  sweetness 
Mary's  ointment  of  spikenard,  that  filled  all  t^  house  with  its  odor. 
0  lost  days  of  delight,  that  are  wasted  in  doubling  and  waiting  ! 
O  lost  hours  and  days  in  which  we  might  have  been  happy  ! 
But  the  light  shone  at  last,  and  guided  his  wavering  footsteps. 
And  at  last  came  the  voice,  imperative,  questionless,  certain. 

Then  John  Estaugh  came  back  o'er  the  sea  for  the  gift  that  was  offered. 
Better  than  houses  and  lands,  the  gift  of  a  woman's  affection. 
And  on  the  First-Day  that  followed,  he  rose  in  the  Silent  Assembly, 
Holding  in  his  strong  hand  a  hand  that  trembled  a  little, 
Promising  to  be  kind  and  true  and  faithful  in  all  things. 
Such  were  the  marriage-rites  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Estaugh. 

And  not  otherwise  Joseph,  the  honest,  the  diligent  servant. 
Sped  in  his  bashful  wooing  with  homely  Hannah  the  housemaid  ; 
For  when  he  asked  her  the  question,  she  answered,  **  Nav  "  ;  and  then  addvd 
**  But  thee  may  make  believe,  and  see  what  will  come  of  it,  Joseph." 


INTERLUDE. 

"  A  PLEASANT  and  a  winsome  tale," 
The  Student  said,  *' though  somewhat 

pale 
And  quiet  in  its  coloring, 
As  if  it  caught  its  tone  and  air 
From  the  gray  suits  that  Quakers  wear  ; 
Yet  worthy  of  some  German  bard, 
Hebel,  or  Voss,  or  Eberhard, 
Who  love  of  humble  themes  to  sing. 
In  humble  verse  ;  but  no  more  true 
Than  was  the  tale  I  told  to  you." 

The  Theologian  made  reply, 

And  with  some  warmth,  "That  I  deny  ; 

T  is  no  invention  of  my  own. 

But  something  well  and  widely  known 

To  readers  of  a  riper  age, 

"Writ  by  the  skilful  hand  that  wrote 

The  Indian  tale  of  Hobomok, 

And  Philothea's  classic  page. 

I  found  it  like  a  waif  afloat. 

Or  dulse  uprooted  from  its  rock, 

On  the  swift  tides  that  ebb  and  flow 

In  daily  papers,  and  at  flood 

Bear  freighted  vessels  to  and  fro. 

But  later,  when  the  ebb  is  low. 

Leave  a  long  waste  of  sand  and  mud." 


**  It  matters  little,"  quoth  the  Jew  ; 
**  The  cloak  of  truth  is  lined  with  Ues, 
Sayeth  some  proverb  old  and  wise ; 
And*  Love  is  master  of  all  arts, 
And  puts  it  into  human  hearts 
The  strangest  things  to  say  and  do." 

And  here  the  controversy  closed 

Abruptly,  ere  *t  was  well  begun ; 

For  the  Sicilian  interposed 

With,  **  Lordlings,  listen,  every  one 

That  listen  may,  unto  a  tale 

That 's  merrier  than  the  nightingale  ; 

A  tale  that  cannot  boast,  forsootn, 

A  single  rag  or  shred  of  truth  ; 

That  does  not  leave  the  mind  in  doubt 

As  to  the  with  it  or  without ; 

A  naked  falsehood  and  absurd 

As  mortal  ever  told  or  heard. 

Therefore  I  tell  it ;  or,  maybe. 

Simply  because  it  pleases  me." 

THE  SICILIAN'S  TALE. 

THE  MONK  OF  0A8AL-MAOGI0RS. 

Ono^  on  a  time,  some  centuries  ago. 
In  the  hot  sunshine  two  Frandscaii 
friars 


THE  HONK  OF  CASAL-MAGOIOBB. 
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Wended  theif  weary  way  with  footsteps 

slow 
Back  to  their  convent,  whose  white 

waUs  and  spires 
Gleamed  on  the  hillside  like  a  patch  of 

snow ; 
Coreied  with  dost  they  were,  and  torn 

by  briers. 
And  bore  like  sumpter-moles  upon  their 

backs 
The  badge  of  poverty,   their  beggar's 

sacks. 


The  first  was  Brother  Anthony,  a  spare 
And  silent  man,  with  psllid  cheeks  and 
thin, 
Much  given  to  vigils,  penance,  Ousting, 
prayer. 
Solemn  and  gray,  and  worn  with  dis- 
cipline. 
As  if  his  Dody  bat  white  ashes  were. 
Heaped  on  the  living  coals  that'glowed 
within; 
A  simple  monk,  like  many  of  his  day. 
Whose  instinct  was  to  listen  and  obey. 

A  different  man  was  Brother  Timothy, 
Of  laager  mould  and  of  a  coarser  paste  ; 

A  rabicand  and  stalwart  monk  was  he. 
Broad  in  the  shoulders,  broader  in  the 
waist. 

Who  often  filled  the  dull  refectory 
With  noise  by  which  the  convent  was 


But  to  the  mass-book  gave  but  little 

heed. 
By  reason  he  had  never  learned  to  read. 

Now,  as  they  passed  the  outskirts  of  a 
wood. 
They  saw,  with  mingled  pleasure  and 
surprise. 
Fast  tethered  to  a  tree  an  ass,  that  stood 
Lazily  winking  Ms  large,  limpid  eyes. 
The  fanner  Gilb^  oi  that  neighborhood 
His  owner  was,  who,  looking  for  sup- 
plies 
Of  feints,  deeper  in  the  wood  had  strayed. 
Leaving  his  beast  to  ponder  in  the  shade. 

As  soon  as  Brother  Timothy  espied 
The  patient  animal,  he  said :  "  Good- 
lack  I 
Thus  for  our  needs  doth  Providence  pro- 
vide ; 
We  'U  lay  our  wallets  on  the  creature's 
back." 

80 


This  being  done,  he  leisurelv  untied 
From  head  and  neck  the  halter  of  the 

jack. 
And  put  it  round  his  own,  and  to  the 

tree 
Stood  tethered  fast  as  if  the  ass  were  ht. 

And,  burstinffforth  into  a  merry  laugh, 
He  cried  to  Brother  Anthony :  "Away ! 
And  drive  the  ass  before  you  with  your 
staff; 
And  when  you  reach  the  convent  you 
may  say 
You  left  me  at  a  farm,  half  tired  and 
half 
111  with  a  fever,  for  a  niffht  and  day. 
And  that  the  farmer  lent  this  ass  to  bear 
Our  wallets,  that  are  heavy  with  good 
fare." 

Now  Brother  Anthony,  who  knew  the 

pranks 
Of  Brother  Timothy,  would  not  per- 
suade 
Or  reason  with  him  on  his  quirks  and 

cranks. 
But,  being  obedient,  silently  obeyed  ; 
And,  smiti^  with  his  staff  the  ass's 

flanks. 
Drove  him  before  him  over  hill  and 

^lade. 
Safe  with  his  provend  to  the  convent 

gate, 
Leavinff  poor  Brother  Timothy  to  his 

fate. 

Then  Gilbert,  laden  with  fagots  for  his 
fire. 
Forth  issued  from  the  wood,  and  stood 
aghast 
To  see  me  ponderous  body  of  the  fnar 
Standing  where  he  had  left  his  donkey 
last. 
Trembling  he  stood,  and  dared  not  ven- 
ture nigher, 
But  stared,  and  gaped,  and  crossed 
himself  full  fast ; 
For,  beinf  credulous  and  of  little  wit, 
He  thought  it  was  some  demon  from  the 
pit. 


While  speechless  and  bewildered  thus  he 

gazed. 
And  dropped  his  load  of  fagots  on  the 

ground, 
Quoth    Brother    Timothy:    "Be    not 

amazed 
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That  where  you  left  a  donkey  should 
be  found 
A  poor  Franciscan  fHar,  half-starved  and 
crazed. 
Standing  demure  and  with  a  halter 
bound; 
But  set  me  free,  and  hear  the  piteous 

story 
Of  Brother  Timothy  of  Casal-Maggiore. 

"  I  am  a  sinful  man,  although  you  see 

I  wear  the  consecrated  cowl  and  cape  ; 
Tou  never  owned  an  ass,  but  you  owned 
me, 
Changed   and  transformed  from  my 
own  natural  shape 
All  for  the  deadly  sin  of  gluttony, 
From  which  I  could  not  otherwise 
escape. 
Than  hj  this  penance,  dieting  on  grass. 
And  bemg  worked  and  beaten  as  an  ass. 

'*  Think  of  the  ignominy  I  endured  ; 

Think  of  the  miserable  life  I  led, 
The  toil  and  blows  to  which  I  was  inured, 

My  wretched  lodging  in  a  windy  shed, 
Myscanty  fare  so  grudgingly  procured, 

The  damp  and  musty  straw  that  formed 
my  oed ! 
But,  having  done  this  penance  for  my 

sins. 
My  life  as  man  and  monk  again  begins." 

The  simple  Gilbert,  hearing  words  like 
these. 
Was  conscience-stricken,  and  fell  down 
apace 
Before  the  friar  upon  his  bended  knees. 
And  with  a  suppliant  voice  implored 
his  grace; 
And  the  g^od.  monk,  now  very  much  at 
ease. 
Granted  him  pardon  with  a  smiling 
face, 
Nor  could  refuse  to  be  that  night  his 

guest. 
It  being  late,  and  he  in  need  of  rest. 

Upon  a  hillside,  where  the  olive  thrives, 
With  fifi^ures  painted  on  its  white- 
washed wails, 
The  cottage  stood ;  and  near  the  hum- 
ming hives 
Made  murmurs  as  of  far-off  water- 
falls; 
A  plaoe  where  those  who  love  secluded 
lives 


Might  live  content,   and,   free  fro&i 
noise  and  brawls. 
Like  Olaudian's  Old  Man  of  Verona  here 
Measure  by  fruits  the   slow-revolving 
year. 

And,  coming  to  this  cottage  of  content, 
They   found  his   chil<&en,  and  the 
buxom  wench 
His  wife.  Dame  Cicely,  and  his  father, 
bent 
With  years  and  labor,  seated  on  a 
bench, 
Repeating  over  some  obscure  event 
In    the   old   wars   of   Milanese   and 
French; 
All  welcomed  the  Franciscan,  with  a  sense 
Of  sacred  awe  and  humble  reverence. 

When  Gilbert  told  them  what  had  come 
to  pass, 
How  beyond  question,  cavil,  or  sur- 
mise. 
Good  Brother  Timothy  had  been  theirass, 
You  should  have  seen  the  wonder  in 
their  eyes ; 
You    should    have   heard    them    cry, 
«*Alas!  alas!" 
Have  heard  their  lamentations  and 
their  sichs ! 
For  all  believed  the  story,  and  began 
To  see  a  saint  in  this  afflicted  man. 

Forthwith  there  was  prepared  a  grand 
repast. 
To  satisfy  the  craving  of  the  friar 
After  so  rigid  and  prolonf;ed  a  fast ; 
The  bustling   housewife  stirred   the 
kitchen  fire ; 
Then  her  two  barnyard  fowls,  her  best 
and  last. 
Were  put  to  death,  at  her  express  de- 
sire, 
And  served  up  with  a  salad  in  a  bowl. 
And  flasks  of  country  wine  to  crown  the 
whole. 

It  would  not  be  believed  should  I  repeat 
How  huncry    Brother   Timothy  ap« 
peared ; 
It  was  a  pleasure  but  to  see  him  eat, 
His  white  teeth  flashing  through  hi& 
russet  beai'd. 
His  face  aglow  and  flushed  with  wint 
and  meat, 
His    roguish'  eves    that    rolled    and 
laughed  and  leered ! 
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Lord !  how  he  drank  the  blood-red  conn- 
try  wine 
As  if  the  Tillage  vintage  were  divine ! 

And  all  the  while  he  talked  without  sar- 
ceaae, 
And  told  his  merry  tales  with  jovial 
glee 
That  never  flagged,  bat  rather  did  in- 
crease, 
And  laoghed  aloud  as  if  insane  were  he, 
And  wagged  his  red  beard,  matted  like  a 
fleece. 
And  cast  such  glances  at  Dame  Cicely 
rhat  Gilbert  now  grew  angry  with  his 

guest. 
And  thus  in  words  his  rising  wrath  ex- 
pressed. 

"  Good  father,"  said  he,  "easily  we  see 
How  needful  in  some  persons,  and  how 

right. 
Mortification  of  the  flesh  may  be. 
The  indulgence  you  have  given  it  to- 
night, 
Alter  long  penance,  clearly  proves  to  me 
Your  strength  against  temptation  is 
but  slight. 
And  shows  the  dreadful  peril  you  are  in 
Of  a  rdapee  into  your  d^idly  sin. 

"To-morrow  morning,  with  the  rising 
sun, 
Go  back  unto  vour  convent,  nor  refrain 
From  fasting  and  from  scouiging,  for  you 
run 
Great  danger  to  become  an  ass  again. 
Since  monkish  flesh  and  asinine  are  one ; 
Therefore  be  wise,  nor  longer  here  re- 
main. 
Unless  you  wish  the  scoui^  should  be 

applied 
By  other  nands,  that  will  not  spare  your 
hide." 

When  this  the  monk  had  heard,  his 
color  fled 
And  then  returned,  like  lightning  in 
the  air, 
Till  he  was  all  one  blush  from  foot  to 
head. 
And  even  the  bald  spot  in  his  russet 
hair 
Turned  from  its  usual  pallor  to  bright 
red ! 
The  old  man  was  asleep  upon  his  chair. 
Then  all  retired,  and  sank  into  the  deep 
And  helpless  imbecility  of  sleep. 


They  slept  imtil  the  dawn  of  day  drew 
near. 
Till  the  cock  should  have  crowed,  but 
did  not  crow. 
For  thev  had  slain  the  shining  chanti* 
cleer 
And  eaten  him  for  supper,  as  you  know. 
The  monk  was  up  betimes  and  of  good 
cheer. 
And,  having  breakfasted,  made  haste 
to  go. 
As  if  he  heard  the  distant  matin  beU, 
And  had  but  little  time  to  say  farewell. 

Fresh  was  the  morning  as  the  breath  of 
kine ; 
Odors  of  herbs  commingled  with  the 
sweet 
Balsamic  exhalations  of  the  pine  ; 

A  haze  was  in  the  air  presaging  heat ; 
Uprose  the  sun  above  the  Apennme, 

And  all  the  misty  valleys  at  its  feet 
Were  full  of  the  delirious  song  of  birds, 
Voices  of  men,  and  bells,   and  low  of 
herds. 

All  this  to  Brother  Timothy  was  naught ; 
He  did  not  care  for  scenery,  nor  here 
His   busy   fancy    found   the    thing  it 
sought ; 
But  when  he  saw  the  convent  walls 
appear, 
And  smoke  from  kitchen  chimneys  up- 
ward caught 
And  whirled  aloft  into  the  atmos- 
phere. 
He  quickened  his  slow  footsteps,  like  a 

beast 
That  scents  the  stable  a  league  off*  at 
least. 

And  as  he  entered  through  the  convent 
gate 
He  saw  there  in  the  court  the  ass, 
who  stood 
Twirling  his  ears  about,  and  seemed  to 
wait. 
Just  as  he  found  him  waiting  in  the 
wood ; 
And  told  the  Prior  that,  to  alleviate 

The  daily  labors  of  the  brotherhood, 
The  owner,  being  a  man  of  means  and 

thrift. 
Bestowed  him  on  the  convent  as  a  gift. 

And  thereupon  the  Prior  for  manjr  days 
Revolved  this  serious  matter  in  his 
mind. 
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And    turned    it    over   many    different 

ways. 
Hoping  that  some  safe  issue  he  might 

find; 
But  stood  in  fear  of  what  the  world 

would  say, 
If  he  accepted  presents  of  this  kind, 
Employinff  beasts  of  burden    for    the 

packs, 
That  lazy  monks  should  carry  on  their 

backs. 

Then,  to  avoid  all  scandal  of  the  sort, 
And  stop  the    mouth  of   cavil,    he 
decreed 
That  he  would  cut  the  tedious  matter 
short. 
And  sell  the  ass  with  all  convenient 
speed. 
Thus  saving  the  expense  of  his  sup- 


port, 
Apd  no 


Loarding  something  for  a  time  of 
need. 

So  he  despatched  him  to  the  neighbor- 
ins;  Fair, 

And  freed  himself  from  cumber  and  from 
care. 

It  happened  now  by  chance,   as  some 
might  say. 
Others  perhaps  would  call  it  destiny, 
Gilbert  was  at  the  Fair ;  and  heard  a 
bray, 
And  nearer  came,  and  saw  that  it  was 
he. 
And  whispered  in  his  ear,  "Ah,  lacka- 
day ! 
Oood  uither,   the  rebellious  flesh,  I 

BOA 
SCO, 

Has   chan^^    you    back    into   an   ass 

again. 
And  all  my  admonitions  were  in  vain." 

The  ass,  who  felt  this  breathing  in  his 
ear, 
Did  not    turn    round    to  look,   but 
shook  his  head. 
As  if  he  were  not  pleased  these  words  to 
hear, 
And  contradicted  all  that  had  been 
said. 
And  this  made  Gilbert  cry  in  voice  more 
clear, 
"  I  know  you    well ;    your   hair  is 
russet-red  ; 
Do  not  deny  it ;  for  you  are  the  same 
Franciscan  friar,  and  Timothy  by  name." 


The  ass,   though  now  the  secret  had 
come  out, 
Was  obstinate,   and  shook  his  head 
again; 
Until  a  crowd  was  ^thered  round  about 
To  hear  this  dialogue  between   the 
twain ; 
And  raised  their  voices  in  a  noisy  shout 
When    Gilbert    tried   to   make    the 
matter  plain, 
And  flouted  him  and  noocked  him  all 

day  long 
With  laughter  and  with  jibes  and  icraps 
of  song. 

"If  this  be    Brother  Timothy,"  they 
cried, 
"Buy  him,   and  feed    him  on  the 
tenderest  grass ; 
Thou  canst  not  do  too  much  for  one  so 
tried 
As  to  be  twice  transformed  into  an 


»f 


So  simple  Gilbert  bought  him,  and  un- 
tied 
His  halter,   and  o'er  mountain  and 
morass 

He  led  him  homeward,  talking  as  he 
went 

Of  good  behavior  and  a  mind  content. 

The  children    saw  them  coming,   and 
advanced. 
Shouting  with  joy,  and  hung  about 
his  neck,  — 
Not  Gilbert's,    but  the  ass's,  —  round 
him  danced. 
And    wove    green   garlands    where- 
withal to  deck 
His  sacred  person  ;  for  again  it  chanced 
Their  childish  feelings,  without  rein 
or  check. 
Could  not  discriminate  in  any  way 
A  donkey  from  a  friar  of  Orders  Uray. 

"0    Brother  Timothy,"  the  children 
said, 
"You  have  come  back  to  us  just  as 
before  ; 
We  were  afraid,  and  thought  that  you 
were  dead, 
And  we  should  never  see  you  any 
more." 
And  then  they  kissed  the  white  star  on 
his  heaid. 
That  like  a  birth-mark  or  a  badge  he 
wore. 
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And  patted  him  upon  the  neck  and  face, 
And  said  a  thousand  things  with  child- 
ish grace. 

Thenceforward  and  forever  he  was  known 

As  Brother  Timothy,  and  led  alway 
A  life  of  luxury,  till  he  had  grown 
Ungrateful,  being  stuffed  with  com 
and  hay, 
And  very  vicious.     Then  in  angry  tone, 
Rousing  himself,  poor  Gilbert  said  one 
day, 
"When  simple  kindness  is  misunder- 
stood 
A  little  flagellation  may  do  good." 

His  many  vices  need  not  here  be  told  ; 
Among  them  was  a  habit  that   he 
had 
Of  flinging  up  his  heels  at  young  and 
old. 
Breaking  his  halter,  running  off  like 
mad 
0*er  pasture-lands  and  meadow,   wood 
and  wold. 
And    other   misdemeanors    quite   as 
bad; 
But  worst  of  all  was  breaking  from  his 

shed 
At  night,  and  ravaging  the  cabbage-bed. 

So  Brother  Timothy  went  back  once 
more 
To  his  old  life  of  labor  and  distress  ; 
Was  beaten  worse  than  he  had  been  be- 
fore. 
And  now,  instead  of  comfort  and  ca- 
ress. 
Game  labors  manifold  and  trials  sore  ; 
And  as  his  toils  increased  his  food 
grew  less. 
Until  at  last  the  great  consoler.  Death, 
finded  his  many  sufferings   with    his 
breath. 

Great  was  the  lamentation  when  he  died ; 
And  mainly  that  he  died  impenitent ; 
Dame  Cicely  bewailed,  the  children  cried, 
The  old  man  still  remembered  the 
event 
In  the  French  war,  and  Gilbert  magni- 
fied 
His  many  virtues,   as  he  came  and 
went. 
And  said  :  "  Heaven    pardon   Brother 

Timothy, 
And  keep  us  from  the  sin  of  gluttony.  '*   i 


INTERLUDE. 

**  SiONOR  LuiQi,"  said  the  Jew, 
When  the  Sicilian's  tale  was  told, 
**  The  were- wolf  is  a  legend  old. 
But  the  were-ass  is  something  new. 
And  yet  for  one  I  think  it  true. 
The  days  of  wonder  have  not  ceased  . 
If  there  are  beasts  in  forms  of  men. 
As  sure  it  happens  now  and  then, 
Why  may  not  msCa  become  a  beast. 
In  way  oi  punishment  at  least  ? 

**  But  this  I  will  not  now  discuss  » 
I  leave  the  theme,  that  we  may  tnus 
Remain  within  the  realm  of  song. 
The  story  that  I  told  before. 
Though  not  acceptable  to  all. 
At  least  you  did  not  find  too  long. 
I  hes  you,  let  me  try  apiin, 
With  something  in  a  different  vein, 
Before  you  bid  the  curtain  fall. 
Meanwhile  keep  watch  upon  thedoor. 
Nor  let  the  Landlord  leave  his  chair, 
Lest  he  should  vauish  into  air, 
And  thus  elude  our  search  once  more." 

Thus  saying,  from  his  lips  he  blew 
A  little  cloud  of  perfumed  breath, 
And  then,  as  if  it  were  a  clew 
To  lead  his  footsteps  safely  through. 
Began  his  tale  as  followetn. 


THE  SPANISH   JEW'S  SECOND 
TALE. 

SOANDERBEO. 

The  battle  is  fought  and  won 
By  King  Ladislaus  the  Hun, 
In  fire  of  hell  and  death's  frost 
On  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
And  in  rout  before  hLs  path 
From  the  field  of  battle  red 
Flee  all  that  are  not  dead 
Of  the  army  of  Amurath. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night 
Iskander,  the  pride  and  roast 
Of  that  mighty  Othman  host, 
With  his  routed  Turks,  takes  flight 
From  the  battle  fought  and  lost 
On  the  day  of  Pentecost ; 
Leaving  behind  him  dead 
The  army  of  Amurath, 
The  vanguard  as  it  led. 
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The  reaignard  as  it  fled, 

Mown  down  in  the  bloody  swath 

Of  the  battle's  aftermath. 

But  he  cared  not  for  Hospodars, 
Nor  for  Baron  or  Voivode, 
As  on  throogh  the  nicht  he  rode 
And  gazed  at  the  fateful  stars. 
That  were  shining  orerhead  ; 
Bat  smote  his  steed  with  his  staff, 
And  smiled  to  himself,  and  said  : 
"  This  is  the  time  to  laugh." 

In  the  middle  of  the  night. 
In  a  halt  of  the  hurrying  flight, 
There  came  a  Scribe  of  the  King 
Wearinj^  his  signet  ring, 
And  said  in  a  voice  severe  : 
'*  This  is  the  first  dark  blot 
On  thy  name,  George  Castriot  1 
Alas  !  why  art  thou  here, 
And  the  army  of  Amurath  skin. 
And  left  on  the  battle  plain  ? " 

And  Iskander  answered  and  said  : 
**  They  lie  on  the  bloody  sod 
By  the  hoofs  of  horses  trod  ; 
But  this  was  the  decree 
Of  the  watchers  overhead  ; 
For  the  war  belongeth  to  Grod, 
And  in  battle  who  are  we, 
Who  are  we,  that  shall  withstand 
The  wind  of  his  lifted  hand  ? " 

Then  he  bade  them  bind  with  chains 
This  man  of  books  and  brains  ; 
And  the  Scribe  said  :  "  What  misdeed 
Have  I  done,  that,  without  need, 
Thou  doest  to  me  this  thing  ?  " 
And  Iskander  answering 
Said  unto  him  :  **  Not  one 
Misdeed  to  me  hast  thou  done  ; 
But  for  fear  that  thou  shouldst  run 
And  hide  thyself  from  me. 
Have  I  done  this  unto  thee. 

**  Now  write  me  a  writing,  0  Scribe, 

And  a  blessing  be  on  thy  tribe  ! 

A  writing  sealed  with  thy  ring, 

To  King  Amurath's  Pasha 

In  the  city  of  Croia, 

The  city  moated  and  walled. 

That  he  surrender  the  same 

In  the  name  of  my  master,  the  King  ; 

For  what  is  writ  in  his  name 

Can  never  be  recalled." 


And  the  Scribe  bowed  low  in  dre«d. 

And  unto  Iskander  said  : 

*'  Allah  is  great  and  just. 

But  we  are  as  ashes  and  dust ; 

How  shall  I  do  this  thing. 

When  I  know  that  my  guilty  head 

Will  be  forfeit  to  the  ^g ! " 

Then  swift  as  a  shooting  star 

The  curved  and  shining  Hade 

Of  Iskander's  scimetar 

From  its  sheath,  with  jewels  bright. 

Shot,  as  he  thundered  :  "  Write  !  " 

And  the  trembling  Scribe  obeyed. 

And  wrote  in  the  fitful  glare 

Of  the  bivouac  fire  apar^ 

With  the  chill  of  the  midnight  air 

On  his  forehead  white  and  bare, 

And  the  chill  of  death  in  his  heart. 

Then  acain  Iskander  cried  : 
"Now  follow  whither  I  ride, 
For  here  thou  must  not  stay. 
Thou  shalt  be  as  my  dearest  friend* 
And  honors  without  end 
Shall  surround  thee  on  every  side. 
And  attend  thee  night  and  day." 
But  the  sullen  Scribe  replied  : 
**  Our  pathways  here  divide  ; 
Mine  leadeth  not  thy  way." 

And  even  as  he  spoke 

Fell  a  sudden  scimetar-stroke, 

When  no  one  else  was  near ; 

And  the  Scribe  sank  to  the  ground. 

As  a  stone,  pushed  from  the  brink 

Of  a  black  pool,  might  sink 

With  a  sob  and  disappear ; 

And  no  one  saw  the  deed ; 

And  in  the  stillness  around 

No  sound  was  heard  but  the  sound 

Of  the  hoofs  of  Iskander's  steed. 

As  forward  he  sprang  with  a  bound* 

Then  onward  he  rode  and  afar. 
With  scarce  three  hundred  men, 
Through  river  and  forest  and  fen, 
O'er  the  mountains  of  Aigentar ; 
And  his  heart  was  merry  within. 
When  he  crossed  the  river  Drin, 
And  saw  in  the  gleam  of  the  mom 
The  White  Castle  Ak-Hissar, 
The  city  Croia  called. 
The  city  moated  and  walled. 
The  city  where  he  was  bom,  — 
And  above  it  the  morning  star. 
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Then  his  tnimpeten  in  the  van 
On  their  silyer  bogles  blew, 
And  in  crowds  aboat  him  ran 
Albanian  and  Turkoman, 
That  the  sound  toother  drew. 
And  he  feasted  with  his  friends, 
And  when  they  were  warm  with  wine, 
He  said  :  **  0  friends  of  mine^ 
Behold  what  fortune  sends, 
And  what  the  fates  design  ! 
King  Amurath  commands 
That  my  father's  wide  domain, 
This  city  and  all  its  lands. 
Shall  be  given  to  me  again." 

Then  to  the  Castle  White 
He  rode  in  regal  state. 
And  entered  in  at  the  gate 
In  all  his  arms  bedight, 
And  gave  to  the  Pa^ 
Who  ruled  in  Croia 
The  writing  of  the  King, 
Sealed  with  his  signet  rine. 
And  the  Pasha  bowed  his  nead. 
And  after  a  silence  said  : 
**  Allah  is  just  and  ^reat  i 
lyield  to  the  will  divine, 
The  city  and  lands  are  thine  ; 
Who  shall  contend  with  fate  T " 

Anon  from  the  castle  walls 

The  crescent  banner  falls. 

And  the  crowd  beholds  instead. 

Like  a  portent  in  the  sky, 

Iskander*8  banner  fly, 

The  Black  Eagle  with  double  head  ; 

And  a  shout  ascends  on  hiffh, 

For  men's  souls  are  tired  of  the  TurWs, 

And  their  wicked  ways  and  works, 

That  have  made  of  Ak-Hissar 

A  city  of  the  plague  ; 

And  the  loud,  exultajit  cry 

That  echoes  wide  and  far 

Is :  "  Long  live  Scanderbeg  !  *' 

It  was  thus  Iskander  came 

Once  more  unto  his  own  ; 

And  the  tidings,  like  the  flame 

Of  a  conflagration  blown 

B^  the  winds  of  summer,  ran, 

Till  the  land  was  in  a  blaze, 

And  the  cities  far  and  near, 

Sayeth  Ben  Joshua  Ben  Meir, 

In    his    Book    of   the   Wordji  of   the 

Days, 
"  Were  taken  as  a  man 
Would  take  the  tip  of  lus  ear.*' 


INTERLUDE. 

"  Now  that  is  after  my  own  heart," 
The  Poet  cried  ;  "  one  understands 
Tour  swarthy  hero  Scanderbeg, 
Gauntlet  on  hand  and  boot  on  leg, 
And  skilled  in  every  warlike  art, 
Ridiug  through  his  Albanian  lands, 
And  following  the  auspicious  star 
That  shone  for  him  o'er  Ak-Hissar." 

The  Theologian  added  here 

His  word  of  praise  not  less  sincere, 

Although  he  ended  with  a  jibe ; 

**  The  hero  of  romance  and  song 

Was  bom,"  he   said,  "to    right   the 

wrong; 
And  I  approve ;  but  all  the  same 
That  bit  of  treason  with  the  Scribe 
Adds  nothing  to  your  hero's  fame.' 


»* 


The  Student  praised  the  good  old  times 
And  liked  the  canter  of  the  rhymes, 
That  had  a  hoofbeat  in  their  sound  ; 
But  longed  some  further  word  to  hear 
Of  the  old  chronicler  Ben  Meir, 
And  where  his  volume  might  be  found. 
The  tall  Musfcian  walked  the  room 
With  folded  arms  and  gleaming  eyes. 
As  if  he  saw  the  Vikings  rise. 
Gigantic  shadows  in  the  gloom  ; 
And  much  he  talked  of  their  emprise. 
And  meteors  seen  in  Northern  sKies, 
And  Heimdal's  horn,  and  day  of  doom 
But  the  Sicilian  laughed  agam  ; 
"  This  is  the  time  to  laugh,"  he  said. 
For  the  whole  story  he  well  knew 
Was  an  invention  of  the  Jew, 
Spun  from  the  cobwebs  in  his  brain, 
^d  of  the  same  bright  scarlet  thread 
As  was  the  Tale  of  Kambalu. 

Only  the  Landlord  spake  no  word  ; 
'T  was  doubtful  whether  he  had  heaxd 
The  tale  at  all,  so  full  of  care 
Was  he  of  his  impending  fate. 
That,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles, 
Above  his  head  hung  blank  and  bare, 
Suspended  by  a  single  hair. 
So  that  he  could  not  sit  at  ease, 
But  sighed  and  looked  disconsolate. 
And  shifted  restless  in  his  chair. 
Revolving  how  he  might  evade 
The  blow  of  the  descending  blade. 

The  Student  came  to  his  relief 
By  saying  in  his  easy  way 
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To  the  Musician  :  **  Calm  your  grief, 
My  fair  Apollo  of  the  North, 
Balder  the  Beautiful  aud  so  forth  ; 
Although  your  magic  lyre  or  lute 
With  broken  strings  is  lyinff  mute. 
Still  you  can  tell  some  doleful  tale 
Of  shipwreck  in  a  midnight  gale, 
Or  something  of  the  kina  to  suit 
The  mood  tnat  we  are  in  to-night 
For  what  is  marvellous  and  strange  ; 
So  ffive  your  nimble  fancy  range. 
And  we  will  follow  in  its  flight." 

But  the  Musician  shook  his  head  ; 
"No  tale  I  tell  to-night,"  he  said, 
"  While  my  poor  instrument  lies  there. 
Even  as  a  child  with  vacant  stare 
Lies  in  its  little  coffin  dead." 

Tet,  being  urged,  he  said  at  last : 

"  There  comes  to  me  out  of  the  Past 

A  voice,  whose  tones  are  sweet  and  wild, 

Sinffin^  a  song  almost  divine. 

And  with  a  tear  in  every  line  ; 

An  ancient  ballad,  that  my  nurse 

Sang  to  me  when  I  was  a  child. 

In  accents  tender  as  the  verse  ; 

And   sometimes  wept,   and   sometimes 

smiled 
While  singing  it,  to  see  arise 
The  look  of  wonder  in  my  eyes. 
And  feel  my  heart  with  terror  beat. 
This  simple  ballad  I  retain 
Clearly  imprinted  on  my  brain, 
And  as  a  tale  will  now  repeat " 


THE  MUSICIAN'S  TALE. 

THE  mother's  ghost. 

SvEND  Dyrino  he  rideth  adown  the 
glade; 
/  myself  vxis  young  / 
There  he  hath  wooed  him  so  winsome  a 
maid  ; 
Fair  toards  gladden  so  many  a  heart. 

Together  were  they  for  seven  years, 
And  together  children  six  were  theirs. 

Then  came  Death  abroad  through  the 

land, 
And  blighted  the  beautiful  lily-wand. 

Svend  Djrring  he  rideth  adown  the  glade, 
And  again  hath  he  wooed  him  another 
maid. 


He  hath  wooed  him  a  maid  and  brought 

home  a  bride. 
But  she  was  bitter  and  full  of  pride. 

When  she  came  drivins  into  the  yard. 
There  stood  the  six  chudren  weeping  so 
hard. 

There  stood  the  small  children  with  sor- 
rowful heart ; 

From  before  her  feet  she  thrust  theni 
apart. 

She  gave  to  them  neither  ale  nor  bread ; 
"  Ye  shall  suffer  hunger  and  hate,"  she 
said. 

She  took  from  them  their  quilts  of  blue. 
And  said  :  Ye  shall  lie  on  the  straw  we 
strew." 

She  took  from  them  the  great  waxlifht ; 
"  Now  ye  shall  lie  in  the  dark  at  nignt." 

In  the  evening  late  they  cried  with  cold  5 
The  mother  heard  it  under  the  mould. 

The  woman  heard  it  the  earth  below  : 
**To  my  little  children  I  must  go." 

She  standeth  before  the  Lord  of  all : 
"  And  may  I  go  to  my  children  small  ?  '* 

She  prayed  him  so  long,  and  would  not 

cease. 
Until  he  bade  her  depart  in  peace. 

"  At  cock-crow  thou  shalt  return  again  *, 
Longer  thou  shalt  not  there  remain  ! " 

She  girded  up  her  sorrowful  bones. 
And  rifted  the  walls  and  the  marble 
stones. 

As  through  the  village  she  flitted  by. 
The  watch-dogs  howled  aloud  to  the  sky. 

When  she  came  to  the  castle  gate, 
There  stood  her  eldest  daughter  in  wait 

"Why  standest  thou  here,  dear  daughter 

mine  ? 
How  fares  it  with  brothers  and  sistera 

thine  ? " 

*  *  Never  art  thou  mother  of  mine. 
For  my  mother  was  both  fair  and  fine. 
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"  My  motlier  was  white,  with  cheeks  of 

red. 
But  thou  art  pale,  and  like  to  the  dead." 

"  How  should  I  be  fair  and  fine  ? 

I  have  been  dead  ;  pale  cheeks  are  mine. 

"  How  should  I  be  white  and  red, 
So  long,  so  long  have  I  been  dead  ?  '* 

When  she  came  in  at  the  chamber  door. 
There  stood  the  small  children  weeping 
sore. 

One  she  braided,  another  she  brushed. 
The  third  she  lifted,   the  fourth   she 
hushed. 

The  fifth  she  took  on  her  lap  and  pressed. 
As  if  she  would  suckle  it  at  her  breast. 

Then  to  her  eldest  daughter  said  she, 
"  Do  thou  bid  Svend  Dyring  come  hither 
to  me." 

Into  the  chamber  when  he  came 
She  spake  to  him  in  anger  and  shame. 

"  I  left  behind  me  both  ale  and  bread ; 
Mj  children  hunger  and  are  not  fed. 

"  I  left  behind  me  quilts  of  blue ; 
My  children  lie  on  the  straw  ye  strew. 

*'  I  left  behind  me  the  spreat  waxli^ht ; 
My  children  lie  in  the  dark  at  night. 

**  If  I  come  again  unto  your  hall. 
As  cruel  a  fate  shall  you  befall ! 

"  Now  crows  the  cock  with  feathers  red  ; 
Back  to  the  earth  must  all  the  dead. 

"Now    crows  the  cock  with  feathers 

swart ; 
The  gates  of  heaven  fly  wide  apart 

•'Now  crows  the  cock    with  feathers 

white ; 
i  can  abide  no  longer  to-night. 


w 


Whenever  they  heard  the  watch-dogs 

wail. 
They  gave  the  children  bread  and  ale. 


Whenever  they  heard  the  watch-dogs 

bay. 
They  feaied  lest  the  dead  were  on  their 

way. 

Whenever  they  heard  the  watch-dogs 
bark; 
/  my  self  was  young  / 
They  teiiea  the  dead  out  there  in  the 
dark. 
Fair  words  gladden  so  many  a  heart. 


INTERLUDE. 

Touched  by  the  pathos  of  these  rhymes, 
The  Theologian  said :  **  All  pndse 
Be  to  the  ballads  of  old  times 
And  to  the  bards  of  simple  wave, 
Who  walked  with  Nature  hand  in  hand. 
Whose  country  was  their  Holy  Land, 
Whose  singing  robes    were    homespun 

brown 
From  looms  of  their  own  native  town, 
Which  thev  were  not  ashamed  to  wear. 
And  not  of  silk  or  sendal  gay. 
Nor  decked  with  fanciful  array 
Of  cockle-shells  from  Outre-Mer." 

To  whom  the  Student  answered :  "  Yes ; 
All  praise  and  honor  !    I  confess 
That  bread  and  ale,  home-baked,  home- 
brewed. 
Are  wholesome  and  nutritious  food. 
But  not  enough  for  all  our  needs  ; 
Poets — the  best  of  them  —  are  birds 
Of  passage  ;  where  their  instinct  leads 
They  range  abroad  for   thoughts  and 

words. 
And  from  all  climes  bring  home  the  seeds 
That  germinate  in  flowers  or  weeds. 
They  are  not  fowls  in  barnyards  bom 
To  cackle  o*er  a  grain  of  com  ; 
And,  if  you  shut  the  horizon  down 
To  the  small  limits  of  their  town, 
What  do  you  but  degrade  your  bard 
Till  he  at  last  becomes  as  one 
Who  thinks  the  all-encircling  sun 
Rises  and  sets  in  his  back  yard  I ' 


>» 


The  Theologian  said  again  : 
"  It  may  be  so ;  ^et  I  maintain 
That  what  is  native  still  is  best. 
And  little  care  I  for  the  rest 
'T  is  a  long  story  ;  time  would  fail 
To  tell  it,  and  the  hour  is  late  ; 
We  will  not  waste  it  in  debate. 
But  listen  to  our  Landlord's  tale." 
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And  thnB  the  sword  of  Damocles 
Descending  not  by  slow  deffrees, 
But  suddenly,  on  the  Landlord  fell. 
Who  blushing  and  with  much  demur 
And  many  vain  apologies, 
Plucking  up  heart,  began  to  tell 
The  Rhyme  of  one  Sir  Christopher. 


THE  LANDLORD'S  TALE. 

THS  BHTMB  OF  SIR  0HRI8T0PHEB. 

It  was  Sir  Christopher  Gardiner, 
Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
From  Merry  England  over  the  sea. 
Who  stepped  upon  this  continent 
As  if  his  august  presence  lent 
A  glory  to  me  colony. 

You  should  have  seen  him  in  the  street 
Of  the  little  Boston  of  Winthrop's  time, 
His  rapier  dangling  at  his  feet. 
Doublet  and  hose  and  boots  complete, 
Prince  Rupert  hat  with  ostridi  jnume. 
Gloves  that  exhaled  a  faint  perfume, 
Luxuriant  curls  and  air  sublime. 
And  superior  manners  now  obsolete  ) 

He  had  a  way  of  sa3rinff  things 

That    made    one  think  of  courts  and 

kings. 
And  lords  and  ladies  of  high  degree  ; 
So  that  not  having  been  at  court 
Seemed  something  very  little  short 
Of  treason  or  lese-migesty. 
Such  an  accomplished  knight  was  he. 

His  dwelling  was  just  beyond  the  town. 
At  what  he  called  his  country-seat ; 
For,    careless    of   Fortune's    smile    or 

fix)wn. 
And  weary  grown  of  the  world  and  its 

ways, 
He  wished  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days 
In  a  private  life  and  a  calm  retreat. 

But  a  double  life  was  the  life  he  led, 
And,  while  professing  to  be  in  search 
Of  a  godly  course,  and  willing,  he  said, 
Nay,    auxious    to    join   the     Puritan 

church. 
He  made  of  all  this  but  small  account, 
And  passed  his  idle  hours  instead 
With    roystering    Morton     of    Merry 

Mount, 
That  pettifogger  from  Fumival's  Inu, 


Lord  of  misrule  and  riot  and  sin. 
Who  looked  on  the  wine  when  it  was 
red. 

This  country-seat  was  little  more 
Than  a  cabin  of  logs  ;  but  in  front  of  the 

door 
A  modest  flower-bed  thickly  sown 
With  sweet  alyssum  and  columbine 
Made  those  who  saw  it  at  once  divine 
The  touch  of  some  other  hand  than  his 

own. 
And  first  it  was  whispered,  and  then  it 

was  known. 
That  he  in  secret  was  harboring  there 
A  little  lady  with  golden  hair. 
Whom  he  called  his  cousin,  but  whom 

he  had  wed 
In  the  Italian  manner,  as  men  said. 
And  great  was  the  scandal  everywhere. 

But  worse    than  this    was  the   vague 

surmise. 
Though    none  could  vouch   for   it   or 

aver. 
That  the  Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
Was  only  a  Papist  in  disguise  ; 
And  the  more  to  imbitter  their  bitter 

lives. 
And    the  more  to  trouble  the  public 

mind. 
Came  letters  from  England,  from  two 

other  wives. 
Whom  he  had  carelessly  left  behind ; 
Both  of  them  letters  of  such  a  kind 
As  made  the  governor  hold  his  breath  ; 
The  one  imploring  him  straight  to  send 
The    husband    home,    that   he    might 

amend  ; 
The  other  asking  his  instant  death, 
As  the  only  way  to  make  an  end. 

The  wary  governor  deemed  it  right. 
When  all  this  wickedness  was  revealed; 
To  send  his  warrant  signed  and  sealed. 
And  take  the  body  of  Uie  knight. 
Armed  with  this  mighty  instrument. 
The    marshal,     mountmg   his    gallant 

steed. 
Rode  forth  from  town  at  the  top  of  his 

sneed^ 
And  foll^ed  by  all  his  bailiffs  bold. 
As  if  on  high  achievement  bent, 
To  storm  some  castle  or  stronghold. 
Challenge  the  warders  on  the  wall. 
And  seize  in  his  ancestral  hall 
A  robber-baron  grim  and  old. 


1c  lady  wUh  toMcn  hair."     Pi(eji4. 
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But  when  through  all  the  dust  and 
heat 

He  came  to  Sir  Christopher's  countiy- 
seat, 

No  knight  he  found,  nor  warder  there. 

But  the  little  lady  with  golden  hair, 

Who  was  gathering  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine 

The  sweet  alyssum  and  columbine ; 

While  gallant  Sir  Christopher,   all  so 

Being  forewarned,  through  the  postern 

gate 
Of  his  castle  wall  had  tripped  away. 
And  was  keeping  a  little  noliday 
In  the  forests,  that  bounded  his  estate. 

Then  as  a  trusty  squire  and  true 
The  marshal  searched  the  castle  through, 
Not  crediting  what  the  lady  said  ; 
Searched  from  cellar  to  garret  in  vain, 
And,  finding  no  knight,  came  out  again 
And  arrested  the  g|olden  damsel  instead. 
And  bore  her  in  triumph  into  the  town. 
While  from  her  eyes  the  tears  rolled  down 
On  the  sweet  alvssum  and  columbine. 
That  she  held  in 'her  fingers  white  and 
fine. 

The  ffovemor's  heart  was  moved  to  see 

So  fair  a  creature  caught  within 

The  snares  of  Satan  and  of  sin. 

And  he  read  her  a  litde  homily 

On  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  lives 

Of  women,  half  cousins  and  half  wives ; 

But,    seeing   that   naught    his    words 

availed. 
He  sent  her  away  in  a  ship  that  sailed 
For  Merry  England  over  tne  sea, 
To  the  otner  two  wives  in  the  old  coun- 

tree, 
To  search  her  further,  since  he  had  failed 
To  come  at  the  heart  of  the  mystery. 

Meanwhile   Sir   Christopher   wandered 

away 
Through  pathless  woods  for  a  month  and 

aaaj. 
Shooting  pigeons,  and  sleeping  at  ni^ht 
With  the  noble  savage,  who  took  dehght 
In  his  feathered  hat  and  his  velvet  vest. 
His  gun  and  his  rapier  and  the  rest. 
But  as  soon  as  the  noble  savage  heard 
That  a  bounty  was  offered  for  this  gay 

bird. 
He  wanted  to  slay  him  out  of  hand. 


And  bring  in  hy  beautiful  scalp  for  a 

show, 
like  the  glossy  head  of  a  kite  or  crow. 
Until  he  was  made  to  undeistand 
They  wanted  the  bird  alive,  not  dead  ; 
Then  he  followed  him  whithersoever  he 

fled. 
Through  forest  and  field,  and  hunted 

him  down. 
And  brought  him  prisoner  into  the  town. 

Alas  !  it  was  a  rueful  siffht, 
To  see  this  melancholy  knight 
In  such  a  dismal  and  hapless  case  ; 
His  hat  deformed  by  stain  and  dent. 
His  plumage  broken,  his  doublet  rent. 
His  beard  and  flowing  locks  forlorn. 
Matted,  dishevelled,  and  unshorn. 
His  boots  with  dust  and  mire  besprent ; 
But  dignified  in  his  disgrace. 
And  wearing  an  unblushing  face. 
And  thus  before  the  magistrate 
He  stood  to  hear  the  doom  of  fate. 
In  vain  he  strove  with  wonted  ease 
To  modify  and  extenuate 
His  evil  deeds  in  church  and  state. 
For  gone  was  now  his  power  to  please  ; 
And  his  pompous  words  had  no  more 

weight 
Than  feathers  fiying  in  the  breeze. 

With  suavity  equal  to  his  own 
The  governor  lent  a  patient  ear 
To  the  speech  evasive  and  highflown. 
In  which  he  endeavored  to  make  clear 
That  colonial  laws  were  too  severe 
When  applied  to  a  gallant  cavalier, 
A  gentleman  bom,  and  so  well  known. 
And  accustomed  to  move  in  a  higher 
sphere. 

All  this  the  Puritan  governor  heard. 
And  deigned  in  answer  never  a  word ; 
But  in  summary  manner  shipped  away, 
In  a  vessel  that  sailed  from  oalem  bay. 
This  splendid  and  famous  cavalier. 
With  nis  Rupert  hat  and  his  popery. 
To  Merry  England  over  the  sea. 
As  being  unmeet  to  inhabit  here. 

Thus  endeth  the  Rhyme  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher, 


The   first  who 


this  barren 


Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 

fumisned 

land 
With  apples  of  Sodom  and  ropes  of 

sand. 
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FINALE. 

Thb8B  are  the  tales  those  merry  guests 
Told  to  each  other,  well  or  iU  ; 
Like  summer  birds  that  lift  their  crests 
Above  the  borders  of  their  nests 
And  twitter,  and  again  are  still. 

These  are  the  tales,  or  new  or  old, 
In  idle  moments  idly  told  ; 
Flowers  of  the  field  with  petals  thin, 
Lilies  that  neither  toil  nor  spin. 
And  tufts  of  wayside  weeds  and  gorse 
Hung  in  the  parlor  of  the- inn 
Beneath  the  sign  of  the  Red  Horse. 

And  still,  reluctant  to  retire. 
The  friends  sat  talking  by  the  fire 
And  watched  the  smouldering  embers 

bum 
To  ashes,  and  flash  up  again 
Into  a  momentary  glow. 
Lingering  like  them  when  forced  to  go, 
And  going  when  they  would  remain  ; 
For  on  the  morrow  they  must  turn 
Their  faces  homeward,  and  the  pain 
Of  parting  touched  with  its  unrest 
A  tender  nerve  in  every  breast. 

But  sleep  at  last  the  victory  won  ; 
They  must  be  stirring  with  the  sun. 
And  drowsily  good  night  they  said. 
And  went  still  gossiping  to  bed. 
And  left  the  parlor  wranped  in  gloom. 
The  only  live  thing  in  the  room 
Was  the  old  clock,  that  in  its  pace 
Kept  time  with  the  revolving  spheres 
And  constellations  in  their  mght. 
And  struck  with  its  uplifted  mace 


The  dark,  unconscious  hours  of  night. 
To  senseless  and  unlistening  ears. 

Uprose  the  sun  ;  and  every  guest, 
Uprisen,  was  soon  equipped  and  dressed 
For  journeying  home  ana  city-ward  ; 
The  old  stage-coach  was  at  Uke  door. 
With  horses  harnessed,  lonj;  before 
The  sunshine  reached  the  withered  sward 
Beneath  the  oaks,  whose  branches  hoar 
Murmured  :  **  Farewell  forevermore." 

* '  Farewell ! "  the  portly  Landlord  cried ; 
**  Farewell  1 "  the  parting  guests  replied. 
But  little  thought  that  nevermore 
Their  feet  would  pass   that   threshold 

o'er ; 
That  nevermore  tc^ther  there 
Would  they  assemble,  free  from  care. 
To  hear  the  oaks'  mysterious  roar. 
And  breathe  the  wholesome  country  air. 

Where  are  they  now  ?    What  lands  and 

skies 
Paint  pictures  in  their  friendly  eyes  ? 
What    hope    deludes,,   what    promise 

cheers, 
What  pleasant  voices  fill  their  ears  I 
Two  are  beyond  the  salt  sea  waves. 
And  three  already  in  their  graves. 
Perchance  the  living^  still  may  look 
Into  the  pages  of  this  book. 
And  see  tne  days  of  long  ago 
Floating  and  fleeting  to  and  ho, 
As  in  the  well-remembered  brook 
They  saw  the  inverted  landscape  gleam, 
And  their  own  faces  like  a  dream 
Look  up  upon  them  from  below. 
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Bkautiful  lily,  dwelling  by  still  riv- 
en, 
Or  solitary  mere, 
Or  where  the  slng^sh   meadow- brook 
deliTers 
Its  waters  to  the  weir  ! 

Thou  langhest  at  the  mill,  the  whir  and 
worry 
Of  spindle  and  of  loom, 
And  the  great  wheel  that  toils  amid  the 
hurry  - 

And  mshing  of  the  flnme.  ^ 

Bom  in  the  porple,  bom  to  joy  and 
pleasance. 
Thou  dost  not  toil  nor  spin, 
But  makest  ghid  and  radiant  with  thy 
presence 
The  meadow  and  the  lin. 

The  wind  blows,  and  uplifts  thy  droop- 
ing banner. 
And  round  thee  throng  and  run 
The  rushes,  the  green  yeomen  of  thy 
manor. 
The  outlaws  of  the  sun. 

The  burnished  dragon-fly  is  thine  at- 
tendant. 
And  tilts  against  the  field, 
And  down  the  listed  sunbeam  rides  re- 
splendent 
With  steel-blue  mail  and  shield. 

Thou  art  the  Iris,  fair  among  the  fair- 
est. 
Who,  armed  with  golden  rod 
And  winged  with  the  celestial  azure, 
besurest 
The  message  of  some  Ood. 

Thou  art  the  Muse,  who  far  ftx>m  crowded 
cities 
Hauntest  the  sylvan  streams. 
Playing  on  pipes  of  reed  the  artless  dit- 
ties 
That  come  to  us  as  dreams. 


0  flower-de-luce,  bloom  on,  and  let  the) 
river 
Linger  to  kiss  thy  feet ! 
0  flower  of  song,  bloom  on,  and  make 
forever 
The  world  more  fair  and  sweet. 


PALINGENESIS. 

I  LAY  upon  the  headland-height,  and 

listened 
To  the  incessant  sobbing  of  the  sea 

In  caverns  under  me, 
And  watched  the  waves,  that  tossed  and 

fled  and  glistened, 
Until  the  rolling  meadows  of  amethyst 
Melted  away  in  mist. 

Then  suddenly,  as  one  from  sleep,   I 

started ; 
For  round  about   me   all   the    sunny 

capes 
Seemed  peopled  with  the  shapes 
Of  those  whom  I  had  known  in  days  de« 

parted. 
Apparelled    in    the    loveliness    which 

gleams 
On  faces  seen  in  dreams. 

A  moment  only,  and  the  light  and  glory 
Faded  away,  and  the  disconsolate  shore 

Stood  lonely  as  before  ; 
And  the  wild-roses  of  the  promontory 
Around  me  shuddered  in  the  wind,  and 
shed 

Their  petals  of  pale  red. 

There  was  an  old  belief  that  in  the  em-^ 

bers 
Of  all  things  their  primordial  form  exists, 

And  cunning  alchemists 
Could  re-create  the  rose  with  all  its 

members 
From  its  own  ashes,  but  without  the 
bloom. 
Without  the  lost  perfume. 

Ah  me !  what  wonder-working,  occult 
science 
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Can  from  the  ashes  in  onr  hearts  onoe 
ox>re 
The  rose  of  yonth  restore  I 
What  craft  of  alchemy  can  bid  defiance 
To  time  and  change,  and  for  a  single 
hour 
Renew  this  phantom-flower  ? 

**  0,  give  me  back,"  I  cried,  "  the  van- 
ished splendors, 
The  breath  of  mom,  and  the  exultant 
strife, 
When  Uie  swift  stream  of  life 
Bounds  o*er  its  rocky  channel,  and  sur- 
renders 
The  nond,  with  all  its  lilies,  for  the  leap 
Into  the  unknown  deep  ! " 

And  the  sea  answered,  with  a  lamenta- 
tion. 

Like  some  old  prophet  wailing,  and  it 
said, 
**  Alas  !  thy  youth  lb  dead  ! 

It  breathes  no  more,  its  heart  has  no 

Sulsation; 
ark  places  with  the  dead  of  old 
It  lies  forever  cold  ! " 

Then  said  I ,   "  From  its  consecrated 

cerements 
1  will  not  dra^  this  sacred  dust  again. 

Only  to  give  me  pain  ; 
But,  still  remembering  all  the  lost  en- 
dearments, 
Qo  on  my  way,  like  one  who  looks  be- 
fore, 
And  turns  to  weep  no  more. 


It 


Into  what  land  of  harvests,  what  planta- 
tions 
Bright  with  autumnal  foliage  and  the 
glow 
Of  sunsets  burning  low ; 
Beneath  what  midnight  skies,  whose  con- 
stellations 
Light  up  the  spacious  avenues  between 
Tbis  worm  and  the  unseen  ! 

Amid  what  friendly  greetings  and  ca- 


What  households,  though  not  alien,  yet 
not  mine. 
What  bowers  of  rest  divine ; 
To  what  temptations  in  lone  wildernesses. 
What  famine  of  the  heart,  what  pain  and 
loss. 
The  bearing  of  what  cross  ! 


I  do  not  know  ;  nor  will  I  vainly  que»> 

tion 
Those  pages  of  the  mystic  book  which 
hold 
The  story  still  untold. 
But  without  rash  coigecture  or  suggestion 
Turn  its  last  leaves  in  reverence  and 
good  heed. 
Until  "The  End"  I  read. 


THE  BRIDGE  OF  CLOUD. 

Burn,  0  evening  hearth,  and  waken 
Pleasant  visions,  as  of  old  t 

Thouffh  the  house  by  winds  be  shaken, 
Sate  I  keep  this  room  of  gold ! 

Ah,  no  longer  wizard  Fancy 

Builds  her  castles  in  the  air. 
Luring  me  by  necromancy 
iD^p  the  never-ending  s^ir  t 

But,  instead,  she  builds  me  bridges 

Over  many  a  dark  ravine, 
Where  beneath  the  ffusty  ridges 

Cataracts  dash  and  roar  unseen. 

And  I  cross  them,  little  heeding 
Blast  of  wind  or  torrent's  roar. 

As  I  follow  the  receding 
Footsteps  that  have  gone  before. 

19  aught  avails  the  imploring  gesture, 
Naufiht  avails  the  cry  of  pain  ! 

When  I  touch  the  flying  vesture, 
'T  is  the  gray  robe  of  the  rain. 

Baffled  I  return,  and,  leaning 

O'er  the  parapets  of  cloud. 
Watch  the  mist  that  intervening 

Wraps  the  valley  in  its  shroud. 

And  the  sounds  of  life  ascending 
Faintly,  vaguely,  meet  the  ear. 

Murmur  of  bells  and  voices  blending 
With  the  rush  of  waters  near. 

Well  I  know  what  there  lies  hidden, 
Every  tower  and  town  and  farm. 

And  again  the  land  forbidden 
ReaMumes  its  vanished  chann. 

Well  I  know  the  secret  places. 
And  the  nests  in  hed^s  and  tree ; 

At  what  doors  are  frienoly  faces. 
In  what  hearts  are  thoughts  of  me. 
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Throng  tOe  mist  and  darkness  sinking, 
Blown  bj  wind  and  beaten  by  shower, 

Down  I  fling  the  thought  I  'm  thinking, 
Down  I  toss  this  Alpine  flower. 


HAWTHORNE. 


May  28,  1864. 

How  beautiful  it  was,  that  one  bright 
day 
In  the  long  week  of  rain ! 
Though  all  its  splendor  could  not  chase 
away 
The  omnipresent  pain. 

The  lovely  town  was  white  with  apple- 
blooms. 

And  the  great  elms  o*erhead 
Dark  shadows  wove  on  their  aerial  looms 

Shot  through  with  golden  thread. 

Across  the  meadows,  by  the  gray  old 
manse. 

The  historic  river  flowed : 
I  was  as  one  who  wanders  in  a  trance. 

Unconscious  of  his  road. 

The  faces  of  familiar  friends   seemed 
strange ; 
Their  voices  I  could  hear. 
And  yet  the  words  they  uttered  seemed 
to  change 
Their  meaning  to  my  ear. 

for  the  one  face  I  looked  for  was  not 
there. 

The  one  low  voice  was  mute ; 
Only  an  unseen  presence  filled  the  air. 

And  baffled  my  pursuit. 

Now  I  look  back,  and  meadow,  manse, 
and  stream 

Dimly  my  thought  defines ; 
I  only  see  —  a  dream  within  a  dream  — 

The  hill-top  hearsed  with  pines. 

I  only  hear  above  his  place  of  rest 

Their  tender  undertone. 
The  infinite  londngs  of  a  troubled  breast. 

The  voice  so  like  his  own. 

There  in  seclusion  and  remote  from  men 
The  wizard  hand  lies  cold. 


Which  at  its  topmost  speed  let  fall  the 
pen, 
And  left  the  tale  half  told. 

Ah  t  who  shall  lift  that  wand  of  magio 
power, 
Aud  the  lost  clew  regain  ? 
The   unfinished  window   in  Aladdin's 
tower 
/     Unfinished  must  remain  ! 


CHRISTMAS  BELLS. 

I  HEARD  the  bells  on  Chriirtmas  Day 
Their  old,  £uniliar  carols  play. 

And  wild  and  sweet 

The  words  repeat 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  ! 

And  thought  how,  as  the  day  had  come, 
The  belfries  of  all  Christendom 

Had  rolled  along 

The  unbroken  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good- will  to  men  ! 

Till,  rinsing,  singinff  on  its  way. 
The  world  revolved  nrom  night  to  day, 

A  voice,  a  chime, 

A  chant  sublime 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  I 

Then  from  each  black,  accursed  mouth 
The  cannon  thundered  in  the  South, 

And  with  the  sound 

The  carols  drowned 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men ! 

It  was  as  if  an  earthquake  rent 
The  hearth-stones  of  a  continent. 

And  made  forlorn 

The  households  bom 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  t 


And  in  despair  I  bowed  my  head  ; 
" There  is  no  peace  on  earth,"  I  said; 

**  For  hate  is  strong. 

And  mocks  the  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-wSl  to  men  ! 


ft 


Thenpealed  the  bells  more  loud  and  deep : 
**  Cfod  is  not  dead  ;  nor  doth  he  sleep  1 

The  Wrong  shall  fail. 

The  Right  prevail. 
With  peace  on  eartn,  good-will  to  men  I " 
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THE    WIND    OVER    THE    CHIM- 
NEY. 

See,  the  fire  is  sinking  low, 
Dusky  red  the  embers  glow. 

While  above  them  still  I  cower, 
While  a  moment  more  I  linger, 
Though  the  clock,  with  lift^  finger. 

Points  beyond  the  midnight  hour. 

Sings  the  blackened  log  a  tune 
Leered  in  some  forgotten  June 

From  a  school-boy  at  his  play. 
When  they  both  were  young  together, 
Heart  of  youth  and  summer  weather 

Making  all  their  holiday. 

And  the  night-wind  rising,  hark  ! 
How  aboye  there  in  the  dark. 

In  the  midnight  and  the  snow. 
Ever  wilder,  fiercer,  grander. 
Like  the  trumpets  of  Iskander, 

All  the  noisy  chimneys  blow  ! 

Every  quivering  tongue  of  flame 
Seems  to  murmur  some  great  name, 

Seems  to  say  to  me,  *'  Aspire  ! " 
But  the  night-wind  answers,  **  Holloi* 
Are  the  visions  that  you  follow. 

Into  darkness  sinks  your  fire  !  " 

Then  the  flicker  of  the  blaze 
Gleams  on  volumes  of  old  days, 

Written  by  masters  of  the  art. 
Loud  through  whose  mtgestic  pages 
Rolls  the  melody  of  ages, 

Throb  the  harp-strings  of  the  heart. 

And  again  the  tongues  of  flame 
Start  exulting  and  exclaim  : 

**  These  are  prophets,  bards,  andseers ; 
In  the  horoscope  of  nations. 
Like  ascendant  constellations. 

They  control  the  coming  years." 

But  the  night-wind  cries  :  **  Despair  ! 
Those  who  walk  with  feet  of  air 

Leave  no  long-enduring  marks  ; 
At  God's  forges  incandescent 
Mighty  hammers  beat  incessant. 

These  are  but  the  flying  sparks. 

**  Dust  are  all  the  hands  that  wrought  *, 
Books  are  sepulchres  of  thought ; 

The  dead  laurels  of  the  dead 
Rustle  for  a  moment  only, 
Like  the  withered  leaves  in  lonely 

Churchyards  at  some  passing  tread." 


Suddenly  the  flame  sinks  down  ; 

Sink  the  rumors  of  renown  ; 
And  alone  the  night-wind  drear 

Clamors  louder,  wilder,  vaguer,  — 
T  is  the  brand  of  Meleager 
Dying  on  the  hearth-stone  here  I  ** 
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And  I  answer,  —  **  Thoiu;h  it  be. 
Why  should  ihsX  discomfort  me  t 

No  endeavor  is  in  vain  ; 
Its  reward  is  in  the  doinff, 
And  the  rapture  of  pursuing 

Is  the  prize  the  vanquished  gain.' 


THE  BELLS  OF  LYNN 

HBABD  AT  NAHANT. 

0  CUBFEW  of  the  setting  sun  !    0  Bells 

of  Lynn  ! 
0  requiem  of  the  dying  day  1    0  Bells 

of  Lynn  I 

From  the  dark  belfnes  of  yon  doud- 

cathedral  wafted, 
Your  sounds  aerial  seem  to  float,  0  Bells 

of  Lynn  ! 

Borne  on  the  evening  wind  across  the 

crimson  twilight, 
0  er  land  and  sea  uiey  rise  and  fall,  0 

Bells  of  Lynn  t 

The  fisherman  in  his  boat,  far  out  beyond 

the  headland, 
Listens,  and  leisurely  rows  ashore,  O  Bells 

of  Lynn ! 

Over  the  shining  sands  the  wandering 

cattle  homeward 
Follow  each  other  at  your  call,  0  Bells 

of  Lynn ! 

The  distant  li^thouse  hears,  and  with 

his  flaming  signal 
Answers  you,  passing  the  watchword  on, 

0  Bells  of  Lynn ! 

And  down  the  darkening  coast  run  the 

tumultuous  sut^ges, 
And  clap  their  hands,  and  shout  to  you, 

0  Bells  of  Lynn  ! 

Till  from  the  shuddering  sea,  with  your 

wild  incantations, 
Ye  summon  up  the  spectral  moon,  0 

Bells  of  Lynn  I 
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And  startled  at  the  sight,  like  the  weird 

woman  of  Endor, 
7e  cry  aloud,  and  then  are  stiU,  0  Bells 

of  Lynn  I 


KILLED  AT  THE  FORD. 

Hb  is  dead,  the  beautiful  youth. 
The  heart  of  honor,  the  tongue  of  truth, 
He,  the  life  and  liffbt  of  us  all, 
Whose  Toice  was  blithe  as  a  bugle-call. 
Whom  all  eyes  followed  with  one  consent, 
The  cheer  of  whose  laugh,  and  whose 

pleasant  word. 
Hushed  all  murmurs  of  discontent. 

Only  last  night,  as  we  rode  along, 
Down  the  dark  of  the  mountain  sap. 
To  visit  the  picket-guard  at  the  ^id. 
Little  dreaming  of  any  mishap. 
He  was  humming  the  words  of  some  old 

song: 
"  Two  red  roses  he  had  on  his  cap. 
And  another  he  bore  at  the  point  of  his 

sword." 

Sudden  and  swift  a  whistling  ball 
Came  out  of  a  wood,  and  the  voice  was 

StiU; 
Something  I  heard  in  the  darkness  fall. 
And  for  a  moment  my  blood  grew  chill ; 
I  spake  in  a  whisper,  as  he  who  speaks 
In  a  room  where  some  one  is  lying  dead  ; 
But  he  made  no  answer  to  what  i  said. 

We  lifted  him  up  to  his  saddle  again. 
And  through  the  mire  and  the  mist  and 

the  rain 
Oarried  him  back  to  the  silent  camp. 
And  laid  him  as  if  asleep  on  his  bed ; 
And  I  saw  by  the  light  of  the  surgeon's 

lamp 
Two  white  roses  upon  his  cheeks. 
And  one,  just  over  his  heart,  blood-red  ! 

And  I  saw  in  a  vision  how  far  and  fleet 
That  fatal  bullet  went  speeding  forth. 
Till  it  reached  a  town  in  the  distant 

North, 
Tin  it  reached  a  house  in  a  sunny  street. 
Till  it  reached  a  heart  that  ceased  to  beat 
Without  a  murmur,. without  a  ciy  ; 
And  abell  was  tolled,  in  that  far-off  town. 
For  one  who  had  passed  from  cross  to 

crown, 
And  the  neighbors  wondered  that  she  1 

shoulddie. 


GIOTTO'S  TOWER. 

How  many  lives,  made  beautiful  and 

sweet 
By  self-devotion  and  by  self-restraint. 
Whose  pleasure  is  to   run   without 

complaint 
On  unknown  errands  of  the  Paraclete, 
Wanting  the  reverence  of  unshodden 

feet. 
Fail  of  the  nimbus  which  the  artists 

paint 
Around  the  shining  forehead  of  the 

saint, 
And  are  in  their  completeness  incom- 
plete ! 
In  the  old  Tuscan  town  stands  Giotto's 

tower. 
The  lily  of  Florence  blossoming  In 

stone, — 
A  vision,  a  delight,  and  a  desire,  — 
The   builder's   p^ect   and   centennial 

flower, 
That  in  the  night  of  ages  bloomed 

alone, 
Bn^  wanting  still  the  glory  of  the  spire. 


TO-MORROW. 
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T  IS  late  at  night,  and  in  the  realm  of 

sleep 
My  little  lambs  are  folded  like  the 

flocks; 
From  room  to  room  I  hear  the  wakeful 

clocks 
Challenge  the  passing  hour,  like  guards 

that  keep 
Their    solitary   watch    on    tower    and 

steep; 
Far  off  I   hear  the  crowing  of  the 

cocks. 
And  through  the  opening  door  that 

time  unlocks 
Feel  the  fresh  breathing  of  To-morrow 

creep. 
To-morrow  !  the  mysterious,   unknown 

guest. 
Who  cries  to  me :  "  Remember  Bar- 
mecide, 
And  tremble  to  be  happy  with  the 

rest" 
And  I  make  answer :  "I  am  satisfied ; 
I  dare  not  ask ;  I  know  not  what  is 

best; 
God  hath  already  said  what  shall  be- 
tide." 
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DIVINA  COMMEDIA. 

I. 

OiT  hare  I  seen  at  some  cathedral  door 
A  laborer,  pausing  in  the  dust  and 

heat, 
Lay  down  his  burden,  and  with  rever- 
ent feet 
Enter,  and  cross  himself,  and  on  the 
floor 
Kneel  to  repeat  his  paternoster  o'er ; 
Far  off  the  noises  of  the  world  retreat ; 
The  load  vociferations  of  the  street 
Become  an  nndistinguishable  roar. 
80,  as  I  enter  here  from  day  to  day, 
And  leave  my  burden  at  tlus  minster 

cate, 
Kneeling  in  prayer,  and  not  ashamed 
to  nravp 
The  tumult  of  the  time  disconsolate 
To  inarticulate  murmurs  dies  away, 
While  the  eternal  ages  watch  and  wait. 

II. 

How  strange  the  sculptures  that  adorn 

these  towers ! 
This  crowd  of  statues,  in  whose  folded 

sleeves 
Birds  build  their  nests ;  while  canopied 

with  leaves 
Parvis  and  portal  bloom  like  trelHsed 

bowers. 
And  the  vast  minster  seems  a  cross  of 

flowers ! 
But  fiends  and  dragons  on  the  gar- 

goyled  eaves 
Wat^  the  dead  Christ  between  the 

living;  thieves. 
And,  unc&meath,   the  traitor  Judas 

lowers  1 
Ah!   fh>m  what  agonies  of  heart  and 

brain. 
What  exultations  trampling  on  de- 
spair. 
What  tenderness,   what  tears,   what 

hate  of  wrong, 
What  passionate  outcry  of  a  soul  in  pain. 
Uprose  this  poem  of  the  earth  ana  air. 
This  medinval  miracle  of  song ! 

III. 

I  VNTKB,  and  I  see  thee  in  the  gloom 
Of  the  long  aisles,  0  poet  saturnine  ! 
And  strive  to  make  my  steps  keep 
pace  with  thine. 


The  air  is  filled  with  some  unknown 

perfume ; 
The  congregation  of  the  dead  make  room 
For  thee  to  pass;  the  votive  tapers 

shine ; 
Like    rooks   that   haunt    Ravenna's 

groves  of  pine 
The  hovering  echoes  fly  from  tomb  to 

tomb. 
From  the  confessionals  I  hear  arise 
Behearsals  of  forgotten  tragedies, 
And  lamentations  from  the  crypts  be- 
low; 
And  then  a  voice  celestial,  that  begins 
With  the  ^thetic  words,  *'  Although 

your  sms 
As  scarlet  be,"  and  ends  with  "as  the 

snow." 


IT. 

With  snow-white  veil  and  garments  as 

of  flame. 
She  stands  before  thee,  who  so  long 

ago 
Filled  thy  young  heart  with  passion 

and  the  woe 
From  which  thy  song  and  all  its  splen- 
dors came  ; 
And  while  with  stem  rebuke  she  speaks 

thy  name. 
The  ice  about  thy  heart  melts  as  the 

snow 
On  mountain  heights,  and  in  swift 

overflow 
Comes  gushing  from  thy  lips  in  sobs 

of  shame. 
Thou  makest  full   confession  ;  and    a 

gleam. 
As  of  the  dawn  on  some  dark  forest 

cast. 
Seems  on  thy  lifted  forehead  to  in- 
crease ; 
Lethe  and    Eunoe  —  the    remembered 

dream 
And  the  foigotten  sorrow  —  bring  at 

last 
That  perfect  pardon  which  is  perfect 

peace. 

v» 

I  LIFT  mine  eyes,  and  all  the  windows 
blaze 
With  forms  of  saints  and  holy  men 

who  died. 
Here  martyred  and  hereafter  glorified ; 
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And  the  great  Bose  upon  its  leaves 
displays 
Christ's  Triumph,  and  the  angelic  roun- 
delays. 

With  splendor  upon  splendor  multi- 
ped; 

And  JBeatrice  asain  at  Dante's  side 

No  moi«  rebukes,    but   smiles    her 
words  of  praise. 
And  then  the  organ  sounds,  and  unseen 
choirs 

Sing  the  old  Latin  hymns  of  peace 
and  love. 

And  benedictions  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
And  the  melodious  beUs  among  the  spires 

O'er  all  the  house-tops  and  through 
heaven  above 

Proclaim  the  elevation  of  the  Host  1 

VI. 

O  STAR  of  morning  and  of  liberty  t 

0  brin^r  of  the  light,  whose  splendor 
shmes 

Above  the  darkness  of  the  Apennines, 

Forerunner  of  the  day  that  is  to  be  ! 
The  voices  of  the  city  and  the  sea, 

The  voices  of  the  mountains  and  the 
pines. 

Repeat  thy  song,  till  the  familiar  lines 

Are  footpaths  for  the  thouijht  of  Italy  ! 
Thy  fame  is  blown  abroad  m>m  all  the 
heights, 

Through  all  the  nations,  and  a  sound 
is  neard. 

As  of  a  mi^ty  wind,  and  men  devout, 
Btrangers  of  Kome,  and  the  new  prose- 
lytes, 

In  their  own  language  hear  thy  won- 
drous word. 

And  many  are    amazed   and    many 
doubt 


KOfiL. 

BinrOTlft  1  M.  A0A88IZ,  LA  TEILLB  DB 
NOttL  1864,  AVBO  TTK  PANIER  DE 
VIMS   DIYKRS. 

L^Aead^mie  en  respect, 
NoQobstant  rineorreouoD 
A  la  Ikreur  da  si^, 

Tnre-Aue, 
ITy  fera  point  de  nton , 
NoVl!  ture-lare-lnre. 

Odi  SiaftiAi 

QuAND  les  astres  de  Noel 
Brillaient,  palpitaient  au  del. 


Six  gaiUards,  et  chacun  ivre, 
Chantaient  gatment  dans  le  givre, 

"Bonsamis 
AUons  done  chez  Agassiz  I " 

Cee  iUustres  Pterins 
D*Outre-Mer  adroits  et  fins, 
Se  donnant  des  airs  de  prStie, 
A  Tenvi  se  vantaient  d'etre 

"Eons  amis 
De  Jean  Rudolphe  Agassiz  I  " 

CEU-de-Perdrix,  grand  farceur. 
Sans  reproche  et  sans  pudeur, 
Dans  son  patois  de  Bourgogne, 
Bredouillait  comme  un  ivrogne, 

"  Bons  amis, 
J'ai  dans^  chez  Agassiz  ! " 


Yerzenay  le  Champenois, 
Bon  Frui^ais,  point  New-Torqads, 
Mads  des  environs  d'Avize, 
Fredonne  k  mainte  reprise, 

**  Bons  amis, 
J'ai  chants  chez  Ag^issiz  t " 

A  cdt^  marchait  un  vieux 
Hidak;o,  mals  non  mousseuz  ; 
Dans  Te  temps  de  Charlemagne 
Fut  son  p^re  Grand  d'Espagne  I 

"Bons  amis 
J'ai  din^  chez  Agassiz  ! " 

Derri^  eux  im  Bordelais, 
Gascon,  s'il  en  fut  jamais, 
ParfUm^  de  poesie 
Riait,  chantait,  plein  de  vie, 

'*  Boos  amis, 
J'ai  soup^  chez  Agassiz  1  *' 

Avec  ce  beau  cadet  roux. 
Bras  dessus  et  bras  dessous. 
Mine  alti^re  et  couleur  teme, 
Vint  le  Sire  de  Sauteme ; 

"  Bons  amis, 
J'ai  oouoh4  chez  Agijuai  1  '* 

Mais  le  dernier  de  ces  preux, 
Etait  un  pauvre  Chartreux, 
Qui  disait,  d'un  ton  robuste, 
"  B^n^ictions  sur  le  Juste ! 

Bons  amis 
B^nissons  P^  Agassiz  1 " 
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11b  Airiyent  trois  k  trois, 
Montent  rescalier  de  bois 
Olopin-clopant  I  quel  gendanne 
Pent  pennettre  ce  yacarme, 

Bonsamis, 
A  la  porte  d'Agassiz  I 

**  OuYiez  done,  mon  bon  Seigneur, 
Onvrez  vite  et  n'ayez  pear  ; 
Oavrez,  ouvrez,  car  nous  sommes 


Gens  de  bien  et  gentilshommes, 

Bona  amis 
De  la  famille  Agassiz  ! " 

Chut,  ganaches  !  taisez-vous  ! 
O'en  est  trop  de  vos  glouglous ; 
Epaignez  auz  Philosophes 
Vos  abominables  strophes  I 

Eons  amis, 
Respecter  mon  Agassiz  ! 


JUDAS    MACCABEUS. 


ACT  I. 
The  Citadel  qfAnUockus  at  Jenualem, 

SOBNB    I.  —  ANTIOOHTTS  ;  JaSON. 

AfUioehtts.   0  Antioch,   my  Antioch, 

my  city  1 
Qneen  of  the    East !    my  solace,    my 

delight  t 
The  dowry  of  my  sister  Cleopatra 
When  she  was  wed  to  Ptolemy,  and 

now 
Won  back  and  made  more  wonderful  by 

me  ! 
I  love  thee,  and  I  long  to  be  once  more 
Among  the  players   and  the   dancing 

women 
Within   thy  gates,   and  bathe  in  the 

Orontes, 
Thy   riyer   and  mine.     0  Jason,    my 

High-Priest, 
For  I  haye  made  thee  so,  and  thou  art 

mine, 
Hast  thou  seen  Antioch  the  Beautiful  ? 
Jcuon.   Neyer,  my  Lord. 
AfU.  Then  hast  thou  neyer  seen 

The  wonder  of  the  world.     This  city  of 

David 
Compared  with  Antioch  is  but  a  vil- 
lage. 
And    its   inhabitants   compared   with 

Greeks 
Are  mannerless  boors. 

Jason.  They  are  barbarians. 

And  mannerless. 

AfU,  They  must  be  civilized. 

They  must  be  made  to  have  more  gods 

than  one  ; 
And  goddesses  besides. 


Jaaon.  They  shall  have  more. 

AfU,  They  must  have  hippodrome^ 
and  games,  and  baths. 
Stage-plays  and  festivals,  and  most  of  all 
The  Dionysia. 
Jason.        They  shall  have  them  all. 
AfU,    By  Heracles  !  but  I  should  like 
to  see 
These  Hebrews  crowned  with  ivy,  and 

arrayed 
In  skins  of  fawns,   with    drums    and 

flutes  and  thyrsi. 
Revel    and    riot   through   the  solemn 

streets 
Of  their  old  town.     Ha,  ha  !    It  makes 

me  merry 
Only  to  think  of  it !  —  Thou  dost  not 
lauffh. 
Jason.   Yea,  I  laugh  inwardly. 
AfU.  The  new  Greek  leaven 

Works  slowly  in  this  Israelitish  dough  ! 
Have  I  not  sacked  the  Temple,  and  on 

the  altar 
Set  up  the  statue  of  Olympian  Zeus 
To  Hellenize  it  ? 
Jason.  Thou  hast  done  all  this. 

AfU.   As  thou  wast  Joshua  once  and 
now  art  Jason, 
And  from  a  Hebrew   hast    become    a 

Greek, 
So  shall  this  Hebrew  nation  be  trans- 
lated, 
Their  very  natures  and  their  names  be 

changed, 
And  all  be  Hellenized. 
Jason.  It  shall  be  done. 

AfU.  Their  manners  and  their  laws 
and  way  of  living 
Shall  all  be  Greek.    They  shall  unlearn 
their  language. 
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And  learn  the  loyely  speech  of  Antioch. 
Where  hast  thou  been  to-day  ?    Thou 
comest  late. 
Jaaon,   Playing  at    diacus  with   the 
other  priests 
In  the  Gymnasium. 

Aint»  Thou  hast  done  well. 

There's  nothing    better    for  you  lazy 

priests 
Than  aiscus-playing  with  the  common 

people. 
Now  tell  me,  Jason,  what  these  Hebrews 

call  me 
When  they  converse  together  at  their 
games. 
Jfutm.     Antiochus    Epiphanes,    my 
Lord ; 
Antiochus  the  Illustrious. 

Aid.  0,  not  that ; 

That  is  the  public  cry;   I  mean  the 

name 
They  give  me  when  they  talk  among 

themselyes, 
And  think  that  no  one  listens ;  what  is 
thatr 
Jason,   Antiochus  Epimanes,  my  Lord  i 
AwL  Antiochus  the  Mad  !    Ay,  that 

IS  it. 

And  who  hath  said  it  f    Who  hath  set 

in  motion 
That  sorry  jest  f 

JoMU,  The  Seven  Sons  insane 

Of  a  weird  woman,  like  themselves  in- 
sane. * 
AiU,   I  Hke  their  courage,  but  it  shall 
not  save  them. 
They  shall  be  made  to  eat  the  flesh  of 

swine. 
Or  they  shall  die.    Where  are  they  ? 

Jason.  In  the  dungeons 

Beneath  this  tower. 

AfU.  There  let  them  stay  and  starve, 
Till  I  am  ready  to  make  Greeks  of  them, 
After  my  fashion. 

Jaatm.    They  shall  stay  and  starve.  — 
My  Lord,  the  Ambassadors  of  Samaria 
Await  thy  pleasure. 

A'nJt.  Why  not  my  displeasure  ? 

Ambassadors    are   tedious.      They   are 

men 
Who  work  for  their  own  ends,  and  not 

for  mine  ; 
There  is  no  furtherance  in  them.     Let 

them  go 
To  ApoUonius,  my  governor 
There  in  Samaria,  and  not  trouble  me. 
What  do  they  want  ? 


Saaxm.  tf)nly  the  royal  sanction 

To  give  a  name  unto  a  nameless  temple 
Upon  Mount  Gerizim. 

Aid.  Then  bid  them  enter. 

This  pleases  me,  and  furthers  my  designs. 
The  occasion  is  auspicious.     Bid  them 
enter. 


Scene  II.  —  Antiochus;  Jason  ;  the  Sa 
MARiTAN  Ambassadors. 

Aiid.  Approach.   Comeforward;stan^ 
not  at  the  door 
Wagging  your  long  beards,  but  demean 

yourselves 
As  doth  become  Ambassadors.     What 
seek  ye  ? 
An  Ambassador,  An  audience  ftov 

the  King. 
Ant.  Speak,  and  be  brief. 

Waste  not  the  time  in  useless  rhetoric 
Words  are  not  things. 
Ambassador   (reading).    "To      Kin^ 
Antiochus, 
The  Grod,  Epiphanes  ;  a  Memorial 
From  the  Sidonians,  who  live  at  Sichem. " 
Ant.    Sidonians  ? 
Ambassador.  Ay,  my  Lord. 

Ant.  Go  on,  go  on  1 

And  do  not  tire  thyself  and  me  with 
bowing  ! 
Ambassador  (reading) .    *  *  We  are  a  col- 
ony of  Medes  and  Persians." 
Ant.   No,  ye  are  Jews  from  one  of  the 
Ten  TMbes ; 
Whether  Sidonians  or  Samaritans 
Or  Jews  of  Jewry,  matters  not  to  me  ; 
Ye  are  all  Israelites,  ye  are  all  Jews. 
When  the  Jews  prosper,  ye  claim  kindred 

with  them ; 
When  the  Jews  suffer,  ye  are  Medes  and 

Persians : 
I  know  that  in  the  days  of  Alexander 
Ye  claimed  exemption  from  the  annual 

tribute 
In  the  Sabbatic  Year,  because,  ye  said, 
Your  fields  had  not  been  planted  in  that 
year. 
Ambassador  (reading).    **  Our  fathers, 
upon  certain  frequent  plagues. 
And  following  an  ancient  superstition, 
Were  long  accustomed  to  oDserve  that 

day 
Which  by  the   Israelites  is  called  the 

Sabbath, 
And  in  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim 
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Without  a  name,  thevoffered  sacrifice. 
Now  we,  who  are  Sftonians,  beseech 

thee. 
Who  art  our  benefactor  and  our  savior, 
Not  to  confound  us  with  these  wicked 

Jews, 
But  to  sire  royal  order  and  injunction 
To  ApoUonius  in  Samaria. 
Thy  governor,  and  likewise  to  Nicanor, 
Thy  procurator,  no  more  to  molest  us ; 
And  let  our  nameless  temple  now  be 

named 
The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Hellenius." 
Ant,  This  shall  be  done.     Full  well 

it  pleaseth  me 
Te  are  not  Jews,  or  are  no  longer  Jews, 
But  Greeks ;  if  not  by  birth,  yet  Greeks 

by  custom. 
Your  nameless  temple  shall  receive  the 

name 
Of  Jupiter  Hellenius.     Ye  may  go  I 


SOBNB  III.  ~  ANTIOOHUS  ;  JaSON. 

AtU.   My  task  is  easier  than  I  dreamed. 

These  people 
Meet  me  half-way.    Jason,  didst  thou 

take  note 
How  these  Samaritans  of  Sichem  said 
They  were  not  Jews  ?  that  they  were 

Medes  and  Persians, 
They  were  Sidonians,  anything  but  Jews  ? 
*T  is  of  good  augury.     The  r^  will  fol- 
low 
Till  the  whole  land  is  Hellenized. 

Jason,  My  Lord, 

These  are   Samaritans.     The   tribe   of 

Judah 
Is  of  a  different  temper,  and  the  task 
Will  be  more  difficult. 
AnL  Dost  thou  cainsay  me  ? 

Jcuon.   I  know  the  stubborn  nature 

of  the  Jew. 
Yesterday,  Eleazer,  an  old  man. 
Being  fourscore  years  and   ten,  chose 

rather  death 
By  torture  than  to  eat  the  flesh  of  swine. 
]   Ant.   The  life  is  in  the  blood,  and  the 

whole  nation 
Shall  bleed  to  death,  or  it  shall  change 

its  faith  ! 
Jason,   Hundreds  have  fled  already  to 

the  mountains 
Of  Ephraim,  where  Judas  Maccabseus 
Hath  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against 

tiiee. 


Aid,   I  will  bum  down  their  city,  and 
will  make  it 
Waste  as  a  wilderness.    Its  thorough&ies 
Shall  be  but  furrows  in  a  field  of  ashes. 
It  shall  be  sown  with  salt  as  Sodom  is  ! 
This  hundred  and  fifty-third  Olympiad 
Shall  have  a  broad  and  blood-red  seal 

upon  it. 
Stamped  with  the  awful  letters  of  my 

name, 
Antiochus  the  God,  Epiphanes  !  — 
Where  are  those  Seven  Sons  ? 

Jason,  My  Lord,  they  wait 

Thy  royal  pleasure. 

AnL  They  shall  wait  no  longer  ! 


ACT  II. 

Th^IhmgwMvnthisCUadd, 

Scene  I.  —  Thb  Mother  (^^  Seven  SoMB 
aJLoM,  liatemng. 

The  Mother.   Be  strong,   my  heart ! 

Break  not  till  they  are  dead. 
All,   all  my  Seven  Sons;   then  burst 

asunder. 
And  let  this  tortured  and  tormented  soul 
Leap  and  rush  out  like  water  through  tiie 

shards 
Of  earthen  vessels  broken  at  a  welL 

0  my  dear  children,  mine  in  life  and 

death, 

1  Icnow  not  how  ye  came  into  my  womb ; 
I  neither  gave  you  breath,  nor  gave  you 

life. 
And  neither  was  it  I  that  formed  the 

members 
Of  every  one  of  you.     But  the  Creator, 
Who  made  the  world,   and  made  the 

heavens  above  us. 
Who  formed  the    generation  of  man- 
kind, 
And  found  out   the  beginning  of  all 

things, 
He  gave  you  breath  and  life,  and  will 

again 
Of  Ms  own  mercy,  as  ye  now  regard 
Not  your  own  selves^  but  his  eternal 

law. 
I  do  not  murmur,  nay,  I  thank  thee, 

God, 
That  I  and  mine  have  not  been  deemed 

unworthy 
To  suffer  for  thy  sake,  and  for  thy  law. 
And  for  the  many  sins  of  IsraeL 
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Htfk  !  I  can  hear  within  the  sound  of 

scooiges  ! 
I  feel  them  nK>re  than  ye  do,  0  my 

sons ! 
Bat  cannot  oome  to  you.     I,  who  was 

wont 
To  wake  at  night  at  the  least  cry  ye 

made. 
To  whom  ye   ran  at    every    slightest 

hurt,— 
I  cannot  take  you  now  into  mv  lap 
And  soothe  your  pain,  but  Grod  wiU  take 

you  all 
Into  his  pitying  arms,  and  comfort  you. 
And  give  you  rest. 
A  Voict  i^mihifn).  What  wouldst  thou 

ask  of  us! 
Beady  are  we  to  die,  but  we  will  never 
Transgress  the  law  and  customs  of  our 

fiftthers. 
Thu  MMer,   It  is  the  voice  of  my 

first-bom !    0  brave 
And     noble    boy !    Thou     hast     the 

privilege 
Of  dying  firrt,  as  thou  wast  bom  the 

fi^t. 
The  same  Voice  (wUhin).     God  looketh 

on  us,  and  hath  comfort  in  us  ; 
As  Moees  in  his  song  of  old  declared. 
He  in  his  servants  snail  be  comforted. 
The  Mother,  I  knew  thou  wouldst  not 

&il !  —  He  speaks  no  more, 
He  is  beyond  all  pain  ! 

AiU,  {wUhin).  If  thou  eat  not 

Thou  shalt  be  tortured  throughout  all 

the  members 
Of  thy  whole  body.     Wilt    thou   eat 

then! 
Second  Voice  (wUhin),  No. 
The  Mother,   It  ia  Adaiah*s  voice.     I 

tremble  for  him. 
I    know   his   nature,   devious   as    the 

wind. 
And   swift    to    change,     gentle    and 

yielding  always. 
Be  steadfast,  0  my  son  I 
i    The  same  Voice  {within).    Thou,  like 

a  fury, 
Takest  us  irom  this  present  life,   but 

God, 
Who  rules  the  world,  shall  raise  us  up 

again 
Into  life  everlasting. 

The  Mother.  God,  I  thank  thee 

That  thou  hast  breathed  into  that  timid 

heart 
Courage  to  die  for  thee.     0  my  Adaiah, 


Witness  of  God!  if  thou  for  whom  I 

feared 
Canst  thus  encounter  death,  I  need  not 

fear; 
The  others  will  not  shrink. 

Third   Voice  (within).   Behold  these 

hands 
Held  out  to  thee,  0  King  Antiochus, 
Not  to  implore  thy  mercy,  but  to  diow 
That  1  despise  them.     He   who  gave 

them  to  me 
Will  give  them  back  again. 

The  Mother.  0  Avilan, 

It  is  thy  voice.     For  the  last  time  I 

hear  it ; 
For  the  last  time  on  earth,  but  not  the 

last 
To  death  it  bids  defiance  and  to  torture. 
It  sounds  to  me  as  from  another  world. 
And  makes  the  petty  miseries  of  this 
Seem  unto  me  as  naught,  and  less  than 

naught. 
Farewell,  my  Avilan  ;  nay,  I  should  say 
Welcome,  my  Avilan  ;  for  I  am  dead 
Before    thee.     I    am  waiting   for   the 

others. 
Why  do  th^  linger  f 
Fourth  Voice  (within).   It  is  good,  0 

King, 
Being  put  to  death  by  men,  to  look  for 

nope 
From  GocC  to  be  raised  up  again  by  him. 
But  thou — no  resurrection  shalt  thou 

have 
To  life  hereafter. 

The  Mother.        Four!  already  four! 
Three  are  still  living ;  nay,  they  all  are 

living. 
Half  here,    half   there.     Make   haste, 

Antiochus, 
To    reunite   us ;    for   the   sword   that 

cleaves 
These  miserable  bodies  makes  a  door 
Through  which  our  souls,  impatient  of 

release, 
Rush  to  each  other's  arms. 
Fifth  Voice  (toithin).   Thou  hast  the 

St)wer ; 
oest   what    thou   wilt.     Abide 
awhile, 
And  thou  shalt  see  the  power  of  God, 

and  how 
He  will  torment  thee  and  thy  seed. 

The  Mother.  0  hasten  ; 

Why  dost  thou  pause  ?    Thou  who  hast 

slain  already 
So  many  Hebrew  women,  and  hast  hunt 
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Their   murdered    infants    round    their' 

necks,  slay  me,  | 

For  I  too  am  a  woman,  and  these  boys  \ 
Are  mine.  Make  haste  to  slay  us  all,  ' 
And  hang  my  lifeless  babes  about  my' 

neck.  I 

Sixth    Voice    {vnthin).     Think    not,  ^ 

Antiochus,  that  takest  in  hand 
To  strive  against  the  God  of  Israel, 
Thou  shalt  escape  unpunished,  for  his 

wrath  j 

Shall  overtake  thee  and  thy  bloodv  house. ' 
The  Mother.  One  more,  my  Sinon,  and 

then  all  is  ended. 
Having  put  all  to  bed,  then  in  my  turn 
I  will  he  down  and  sleep  as  sound  as  they. 
My  Sirion,  my  youngest,  best  beloved  ! 
And  those  bright  golden  locks,  that  I  so 

oft 
Have  curled  about  these  fingers,  even  now 
Are  foul  with  blood  and  dust,  like  a 

lamb's  fleece. 
Slain  in  the  shambles.  —  Not  a  sound  I 

hear. 
This  silence  is  more  terrible  to  me 
Than  any  sound,  than  any  cry  of  pain, 
That  might  escape  the  lips  of  one  who 

dies. 
Doth  his  heart  fail  him  ?    Doth  he  fall 

away 
In  the  last  hour  from  God  ?    0  Sirion, 

Sirion, 
Art  thou  afraid?    I  do  not  hear  thy 

voice. 
Die  as  thy  brothers  died.     Thou  must 

not  live ! 


Scene  II.  — The  Mother  ;  Auttochus; 

Sirion. 

The  Mother.   Are  they  all  dead  ? 
ArU.  Of  all  thy  Seven  Sons 

One  only  lives.     Behold  them  where  they 

lie  ; 
How  dost  thou  like  this  picture  ? 

The  Mother.  God  in  heaven  ! 

Can  a  man  do  such  deeds,  and  yet  not  die 
By  the  recoil  of  his  own  wickedness  ? 
Ye  murdered,  bleeding,  mutilated  bodies 
That  were  my  children  once,  and  still 

are  mine, 
I  cannot  watch  o'er  you  as  Rispah  watched 
In  sackcloth  o'er  the  seven  sons  of  Saul, 
Till  water  drop  upon  you  out  of  heaven 
And  wash  this  blood  away !     I  cannot 

mourn 


As  she,  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  mourned 

the  dead. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  barley-harvest 
Until  the  autumn  rains,  and  suffered  not 
The  birds  of  air  to  rest  on  tiiem  by  day. 
Nor  the  wild  beasts  by  night.     For  ye 

have  died 
A  better  death,  a  death  so  full  of  life 
That  I  ought    rather  to  rejoice   tiiaa 

mourn.  — 
Wherefore  art  thou  not  dead,  0  Sirion  f 
Wherefore  art  thou  the  only  living  thing 
Among  thy  brothers  dead?    Art  thou 

afraid? 
AiU.   0  woman,  I  have  spared  him  for 

thy  sake. 
For  he  is  fair  to  look  upon  and  comely ; 
And  I   have  sworn  to  him  by  all  the 

gods 
That  1  would  crown  his  life  with  joy  and 

honor. 
Heap  treasures  on  him,    luxuries^  de- 
lights. 
Make  him  my  friend'  and  keeper  of  my 

secrets. 

If  he  would  turn  from  your  Mosaic  Law 

And  be  as  we  are  ;  but  he  wiU  not  listen. 

The  Mother.    My  noble  Sirion  1 

Ant.  Therefore  I  beseech  thee. 

Who  art  his  mother,  thou  wouldst  speak 

y<\\h  him. 
And  wouldst  persuade  him.     I  am  sick 

of  blood. 
The  Mother.   Yea,  I  will  speak  witL 

him  and  will  persuade  him. 
O  Sirion,  my  son  !  have  pi^  on  me. 
On  me  that  bare  thee,  ana  that  gave  thee 

suck. 
And  fed  and  nourished  thee,  and  brought 

thee  up 
With  the  dear  trouble  of  a  mother's  care 
Unto  tiis  age.     Look  on  the  heavens 

above  thee. 
And  on  the  earth  and  all  that  is  therein  ; 
Consider  that  God  made  them  out  of 

things 
That  were  not ;  and  that  likewise  in  this 

manner 
Mankind  was  made.     Then  fear  not  this 

tormentor ; 
But,  being  worthy  of  thy  brethren,  take 
Thy  death  as  they  did,  that  I  may  re- 
ceive thee 
Again  in  mercy  with  them. 

ArU.  I  am  moeked. 

Yea,  I  am  laughed  to  scorn. 
Sirion.  Whom  wait  ye  for  t 
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Never  will  I  ottej  the  King's  command- 
ment, 

But  the  commandment  of  the  ancient 
Law» 

That  was  by  Moses  given  unto  our  fa- 
thers. 

And  thou,  0  godless  man,  that  of  all 
others 

Art   the  most  wicked,   be    not   lifted 

Nor  pufied  up  with  uncertain  hopes^  up- 
lifting 

Thy  hand  against  the  servants  of  the 
Lord, 

For  thou  hast  not  escaped  the  righteous 
judfpnent 

Of  the  Almighty  God,  who  seeth  all 
things  ! 
AfU,   He  is  no  God  of  mine ;  I  fear 

him  not. 
Sirion.   My  brothers,  who  have  suf- 
fered a  brief  pain, 

Are  dead  ;  but  thou,  Antiochus,  shalt 
suffer 

The  punishment  of  pride.    I  offer  up 

My  body  and  my  life,  beseeching  God 

That  he  would  speedily  be  merciful 

Unto  our  nation,  and  that  thou  by 
plagues 

Mystenous  and  by  torments  mayest  con- 
fess 

That  he  alone  is  God. 
AfU.  Ye  both  shall  perish 

By  torments  worse  than  any  that  your 
God, 

Here  or  hereafter,  hath  in  store  for  me. 
The  Mother.   My  Sirion,  I  am  proud 

of  thee  I 
ArU.  Be  sUent ! 

Go  to  thy  bed  of  torture  in  yon  cham- 
ber. 

Where  lie  so  many  sleepers,  heartless 
mother  ! 

Thy  footsteps  will  not  wake  them,  nor 
thy  voice. 

Nor  wilt  thou  hear,  amid  thy  troubled 
dreams, 

Thy  children  crying  for  thee  in  the  night ! 
The  Mother.   0  Death,  that  stretchest 
thy  white  hands  to  me, 

/  fear  them  not,  but  press  them  to  my 
lips. 

That  are  as  white  as  thine ;  for  I  am 
Death, 

Nay,  am  tiie  Mother  of  Death,  seeing 
these  sons 

All  lying  lifeless.  —  Kiss  me,  Sirion. 


ACT  III. 

The  Baitle-Jield  of  Beth-horon. 

Scene  I.  —Judas  Macoabjcus  in  armof 
b^ore  his  tent, 

Judcu.   The   trumpets    sound;    the 

echoes  of  the  mountains 
Answer  them,  as  the  Sabbath  morning 

breaks 
Over  Beth-horon  and  its  battle-field. 
Where  the  great  captain  of  the  hosti  of 

God, 
A  slave  brought  up  in  the  brick-fields  of 

Egypt, 
Overcame  the  Amoxites.    There  was  ne 

day 
like  thal^  before  or  aifter  it,  nor  shall  be. 
The  sun  stood  still ;  the  hammers  of  the 

hail 
Beat  on  their  harness  ;  and  the  captains 

set 
Their  weary  feet  upon  the  necks  of  kings. 
As  I  will  upon  thine,  Antiochus, 
Thou  man  of  blood  !  —  Behold  the  rising 

sun 
Strikesonthe  golden  letters  of  my  banner, 
Be  Elohim  Tehovah  /    Who  is  like 
To  thee,   0    Lord,   among  the   godsl 

—  Alas! 
I  am  not  Joshua,  I  cannot  say, 
**  Sun,  stand  thou  still  on  Gibeon,  and 

thou  Moon, 
In  Ajalon  ! "    Nor  am  I  one  who  wastes 
The  fateful  time  in  useless  lamentation  ; 
But  one  who  bears  his  life  upon  his  hand 
To  lose  it  or  to  save  it,  as  may  best 
Serve  the  designs  of  Him  who  givetb 

life. 


SOEITB  II.  — JUDAS  BiAOOADJEUS  ;  JBWIBH 
PUQinVES. 

Judas.   Who  and  what  are  ye,  that 
with  furtive  steps 
Steal  in  among  our  tenU  ? 

Fugitives.  0  Maccabfleus, 

Outcasts  are  we,  and  fugitives  as  thou  art, 
Jews  of  Jerusalem,  that  have  escaped 
From  the  polluted  city,  and  from  death. 

Judas.   None  can  escape  from  death. 
Say  that  ye  come 
To  die  for  Israel,  and  ye  are  welcome. 
What  tidings  bring  ye  f  ^ 

Fugitives.  Tidings  of  despair. 
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The  Temple  is  laid  waste  ;  the  precious 

Tessels, 
Censers  of  gold,  yials  and  veils   and 

crowns. 
And  golden  ornaments,  and  hidden  treas- 
ures, 
Have  all  been  taken  from  it,  and  the 
i  Gentiles 

With  revelling  and  with  riot  fill   its 

courts, 
And  dally,with  harlots  in  the  holy  places. 
.    Judas,  All  this  I  knew  before. 

Fugitives,  Upon  the  altar 

Are  things  profane,  things  by  the  law 

forbidden  ; 
Nor  can  we  keep  our  Sabbaths  or  our 

Feasts, 
But  on  the  festivals  of  Dionysus 
Must  walk  in  their  processions,  bearing 

ivy 
To  crown  a  drunken  god. 

JucUu.  This  too  I  know. 

But  tell  me  of  the  Jews.     How  fare  the 

Jews? 
Fugitives.   The  coming  of  this  mis- 
chief hath  been  sore 
And  grievous  to  the  people.    All  the 

land 
Is  full  of  lamentation  and  of  mourning. 
The  Princes  and  the  Elders  weep  and 

wail ; 
The  younff  men  and  the  maidens  are 

made  feeble ; 
The  beauty  of  the  women  hath  been 

changed. 
Judas,   ibid  are  there  none  to  die  for 

Israel  I 
T  is  not  enough  to  mourn.    Breastplate 

and  harness 
Are  better  things  than  sackcloth.     Let 

the  women 
Lament  for  Israel ;  the  men  should  die. 
Fugitives,   Both  men  and  womep  die ; 

old  men  and  youns  : 
Old  Eleazer  died  :  and  Mdhala 
With  all  her  Seven  Sons. 

Judas,  Antioch^ 

At  every  step  thou  takest  there  is  left 
A  bloodv  footprint  in  the  street,   by 

which 
The  avenging  wrath  of  God  will  track 

thee  out ! 
It  is  enough.     Go  to  the  sutler^s  tents  : 
ThoBt  of  you  who  are  men,  put  on  such 

armor 
^4  ye  ^ay  find ;  those  of  you  who  are 

women, 


Buckle  that  armor  on  ;  and  tor  a  watch- 
word 

Whisper,  or  cry  aloud,  "The  Help  of 
God." 


SoENB  ni.  —  Judas  MACCABjnTS  ;  Nica- 

NOB. 

Nicanar,   Hail,  Judas  Maccabeus  ! 
Judas.  Hail !  ^  Who  art  thou 

That  contest   here  in    this  mysterious 

guise 
Into  our  camp  unheralded  I 

Nic,  A  herald 

Sent  from  Nicanor. 

Judas,  Heralds  come  not  thus. 

Armed  with  thy  shirt  of  mail  from  head 

to  heel. 
Thou  glidest  like  a  serpent  silently 
Into  my  presence.     Wnerefore  dost  thou 

turn 
Thy  face  from  me  f     A    herald  speaks 

his  errand 
With  forehead  unabashed.  Thou  artaspy 
Sent  by  Kicanor. 

Nic.  No  disguise  avails  1 

Behold  my  face  ;  I  am  Nicanor's  self. 
Judas.   Thou  art  indeed  Nicanor.    I 

salute  thee. 
What  brings  thee  hither  to  this  hostile 

camp 
Thus  unattended  f 

Nic,  Confidence  in  thee. 

Thou  hast  the  nobler  virtues  of  thy  race, 
Without  the  failings  that  attend  those 

virtues. 
Thou  canst  be  strong,  and  yet  not  tyran- 
nous. 
Canst  righteous  be  and  not  intolerant. 
Let  there  be  peace  between  us. 

Judas.  What  is  peace  f 

Is  it  to  bow  in  silence  to  our  victors  ? 
Is  it  to  see  our  cities  sacked  and  pillaged. 
Our  people  slain,  or  sold  as  slaves,   or 

fleeing 
At  night-time  by  the  blaze  of  burning 

towns; 
Jerusalem  laid  waste  ;  the  Holv  Temple 
Polluted  with  strange  gods  ?    Are  these 

things  peace  f 
Nic   These    are  the  dire  necessities 

that  wait 
On  war,  whose  loud  and  bloody  enginery 
I  seek  to  stay.     Let  there  be  peace  be* 

tween 
Antiochus  and  thee. 
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Juda9,  Antiochni  ? 

What  is  Antiochns,  that  he  shoald  prate 
Of  peace  to  me,  who  am  a  fogitive  f 
To-day  he  shall  be  lifted  up ;  to-morrow 
Shall  not  be  found,  because  he  is  re- 
turned 
"Unto  his  dust ;  his  thought  has  come  to 

nothing. 
There  is  no  peace  between  us,  nor  can 

be. 
Until  this  banner  floats  upon  the  walls 
Of  our  Jerusalem. 

Nic  Between  that  dtv 

And  thee  there  lies  a  waving  wall  of 

tents. 
Held  by  a  host  of  forty  thousand  foot. 
And  horsemen  seven  thousand.     What 

hast  thou 
To  bring  against  all  these  f 

Jvdas,  The  power  of  God, 

Whose  breath  shall  scatter  your  white 

tents  abroad. 
As  flakes  of  snow. 

Nic  Your  Mighty  One  in  heaven 
Will  not  do  battle  on  the  Seventh  Day ; 
It  is  his  day  of  rest 

Judas,  Silence,  blasphemer. 

Oo  to  thy  tents. 

Nic  Shall  it  be  war  or  peace  ? 

Judas,  War,  war,  and  only  war.    Go 
to  thy  tents 
That  shall  l>e  scattered,  as  by  you  were 

scattered 
The  torn  and  trampled  pages  of  the  Law, 
Blown  through  the  windy  streets. 
Nic  Farewell,  brave  foe  ! 

Judas,   Ho,  there,  my  captains!   Have 
safe-conduct  given 
Unto  Nicanor*s  herald  through  the  camp. 
And  come  yourselves  to  me.  —  FareweU, 
Nicanor  ! 


80BHI  rv. — Judas  Maccabjeus  ;   Cap- 
TAiHs  AVD  Soldiers. 

Judas.   The  hour  is  come.     Gather 

the  host  together 
For  battle.     Lo,  with  trumpets  and  with 

songs 
The  army  of  Kicanor  comes  against  us. 
Go  forth  to  meet  them,  praying  in  your 

hearts,      • 
And  flghting  with  your  hands. 

Oaptairis.  Look  forth  and  see  ! 

The  morning  sun  is  shining  on  their 

shields 


Of  gold  and  brass ;  the  mountains  (^ 

ten  with  them, 
And  shine  like  lamps.     And  we  who  are 

so  few 
And  poorly  armed,  and  ready  to  faint 

with  fasting. 
How  shall  we  fignt  against  this  multi- 
tude f 
Judas.  The  victory  of  a  battle  stand- 

eth  not 
In  multitudes,  but  in  the  strength  that 

Cometh 
From  heaven  above.     The  Lord  forbid 

that  I 
Should  do  this  thing,  and  flee  away  from 

them. 
Nay,  if  our  hour  be  oome,  then  let  us 

die  ; 
Let  us  not  stain  our  honor. 

Oaptaim.  T  is  the  Sabbath. 

Wilt  thou  flght  on  the  Sabbath,  Macca- 

bffiusT 
Judas,   Ay  ;  when  I  flght  the  battles 

of  the  Lord, 
I  fight  them  on  his  day,  as  on  all  others. 
Have  ye  forgotten  certain  fugitives 
That  fled  once  to  these  hifis,  and  hid 

themselves 
In  caves  f    How  their  pursuers  camped 

against  them 
Upon  the  Seventh  Day,  and  challenged 

them! 
And  how  they  answered  not,  nor  cast  a 

stone. 
Nor  stopped  the  places  where  they  lay 

concealed. 
But  meekly  perished  with  their  wives 

and  children. 
Even  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  souls  T 
We  who  are  fighting  for  our  laws  and 

lives 
Will  not  so  perish. 
Captains,  Lead  us  to  the  battle  ! 

Judas.   And  let  our  watchword  be, 

"  The  Help  of  God  ! " 
Last  night  I  dreamed  a  dream  ;  and  in 

my  vision 
Beheld  Onias,  our  High-Priest  of  old, 
Who  holding  up  his  hands  prayed  for 

the  Jews. 
This  done,  in  the  like  manner  there  ap- 
peared 
An  old  man,  and  exceeding  glorious, 
With  hoaiy  hair,  and  of  a  wonderful 
And  excellent  majesty.     And  Onias  said : 
**  This  is  a  lover  of  the  Jews,  who  pray* 

eth 
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Much  for  th«   peopk   and   the   Holy 

City.— 
God'i   prophet    Jeremias."     And 'the 

prophet 
Held  forth  his  right  hand  and   gave 

onto  me 
A  sword  of  gold ;  and  giving  it  he  said  : 
"  Take  thou  this  holy  sword,  a  gift  from 

God, 
And  with  it  thou  shalt  wound  thine 

adversaries." 
Oaptaifu.   The  Lord  is  with  us  ! 
.    JtuUu,       Hark  !  I  hear  the  trumpets 
Sound  trom  Beth-horon ;  from  the  oat- 

tle-lield 
Of  Joshua,  where  he  smote  the  Amorites, 
Smote  the  Five  Kings  of  Eglon  and  of 

Jarmuth, 
Of  Hebron,  Ladiish,  and  Jerusalem, 
As  we  to-day  will  smite  Kicanor*s  hosts 
And  leave  a  memory  of  great  deeds  be- 
hind us. 
Captains  cmd  Soldiers.   The  Help  of 

God! 
Judas.  BeElohim  Yehovah/ 

Lord,  thou  didst  send  thine  Angel  in  the 

time 
Of  Esekias,  King  of  Israel, 
And  in  the  armies  of  Sennacherib 
Didst  slay  a  hundred  fourscore  and  five 

thousand. 
Wherefore,  0  Lord  of  heaven,  now  also 

send 
Before  us  a  eood  anf;el  for  a  fear. 
And  through  the  might  of  thy  right  arm 

let  tnose 
Be  stricken  with  terror  that  have  come 

this  day 
Against  thy  holy  people  to  blaspheme  ! 


ACT  IV. 

The  <mier  Courts  pf  the  Temple  cU'Jeru- 

scUetn, 

SciNE    I.  —  Judas   Maooabaus  ;   Cap- 
tains ;  Jews. 

Judas,   Behold,  our  enemies  are  dis- 
comfited. 
Jerusalem  is  fallen  ;  and  our  banners 
Float  from  her  battlements,  and  o'er  her 

gates 
Kicanor*s  severed  head,  a  sign  of  terror. 
Blackens  in  wind  and  sun. 
Captains.  0  Maccabous, 


The  citadel  of  Antiochus,  wherein 

The  Mother  with  her  Seven  Sons  was 
murdered. 

Is  still  defiant. 
Judas.  Wait. 

Captains.  Its  hateful  aspect 

Insults  us  with  the  bitter  memories 

Of  other  days. 
Jvdas.  Wait ;  it  shall  disappear 

And  vanish  as  a  cloud.     First  let  uf 
cleanse 

The  Sanctuary.     See,  it  is  become 

Waste  like   a  wilderness.     Its  golden 
gates 

Wrenched  from  their  hinges  and  con- 
sumed by  fire ; 

Shrubs  growing  in  its  courts  as  in  a  for« 
est ; 

Upon  its  altars  hideous   and   strange 
idols ; 

And  strewn  about  its  pavement  at  my 
feet 

Its  Sacred  Books,  half  burned  and  paint- 
ed o*er 

With  images  of  heathen  gods. 
Jews.  Woe  !  woe  ! 

Our  beauty  and  our  glory  are  laid  waste ! 

The  Gentiles  have  profaned  our  holy 
places  ! 

(LameniaHon  aind  (dorm  of  trumpets.) 

Judas.  This  sound  of  trumpets,  and 

this  lamentatioD, 
The  heart-cry  of  a  people  toward  the 

heavens. 
Stir  me  to  wrath  and  vengeance.     Go^ 

my  captains ; 
I  hold   you  back  no    longer.     Batter 

down 
The  citadel  of  Antiochus,  while  here 
We  sweep  away  his  altars  and  his  gods. 


ScENB  U.  —  Judas  Haocarsus  ;  Jabok  ; 

Jews. 

Jevjs.  Lurking  among  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple, 
Deep  in  its  inner  courts,  we  found  this 

man, 
Clad  as  High- Priest. 

Judas.  I  ask  not  who  thou  art 

I  know  thy  face,  writ  <jver  with  deceit 
As  are  these  tattered  volumes  of  the  Law 
With  heathen  images.    A  priest  of  God 
Wast  thou  in  other  days,  out  thou  art 
now 
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A  priest  of  Satan.     Traitor,  thou  art  Ja- 
son. 
Jaaon,   I  am  thy  prisoner,  Judas  Mac- 
cabeos, 
And  it  would  ill  become  me  to  conceal 
My  name  or  office. 

Jitdas.  Over  yonder  gate 

There  hangs  the  head  of  one  who  was  a 

Greek. 
What  should  prevent  me  now,  thou  man 

of  sin. 
From  hanging  at  its  side  the  head  of 

one 
Who  bom  a  Jew  hath  made  himself  a 
Greek? 
Jaaon.   Justice  prevents  thee. 
Judaa.       Justice  ?    Thou  art  stained 
With  every  crime  'gainst  which  the  Deca- 
logue 
Thunders  with  all  its  thunder. 

Jason.  If  not  Justice, 

Then  Mercy,  her  handmaiden. 

Judas.  When  hast  thou 

At  any  time,  to  any  man  or  woman. 
Or  even  to  any  little  child,  shown  mercy? 
Jason,   I  nave  but  done  what  King 
Antiochus 
Commanded  me. 
Judas.  True,  thou  hast  been 

the  weapon 
With  which  he  struck ;  but  hast  been 

such  a  weapon. 
So  flexible,  so  fitted  to  his  hand. 
It  tempted  him  to  strike.     So  thou  hast 

urged  him 
To  double  wickedness,  thine  own  and 

his. 
Where  is  this  King  ?    Is  he  in  Antioch 
Among  his  women  stlU,  and  from  his 

windows 
Throwing  down  gold  by  handfuls,  for 

the  rabble 
To  scramble  for  ? 

Jason.       Nay,  he  is  gone  from  there, 
Gone  with  an  army  into  the  far  £ast. 
Jttdas.   And  wherefore  gone  ? 
Jason.       I  know  not.     For  the  space 
Of   forty  days   almost   were   horsemen 

seen 
Running  in  air,  in  cloth  of  gold,  and 

armed 
With  lances,  like  a  band  of  soldiery  ; 
It  was  a  sign  of  triumph. 

Judas.  Or  of  death. 

Wherefore  art  thou  not  with  him  ? 

Jason.  I  was  left 

For  service  in  the  Temple. 


Judas.  To  pollute  it. 

And  to  corrupt  the  Jews ;  for  there  are 

men 
Whose  jpresence  is  corruption ;   to  be 

with  them 
Degrades  us  and  deforms  the  things  we 

do. 
Jason.   I  never  made  a  boast,  as  some 

men  do. 
Of  my  superior  virtue,  nor  denied 
The  weakness  of  my  nature,  that  hatk 

made  me 
Subservient  to  the  will  of  other  men. 
Judas.    Upon  this  day,  the  five  and- 

twentieth  day 
Of  the  month  Caslan,  was  the  Temple 

here 
Profaned  by  strangers,  —  by  Antiochus 
And  tiiee,  his  instrument.     Upon  thia 

day 
Shall  it  be  cleansed.     Thou,  who  didst 

lend  thvself 
Unto  this  profanation,  canst  not  be 
A  witness  of  these  solemn  services. 
There  can  be  nothing  dean  where  thou 

art  present. 
The  people  put  to  death  CaUisthenes, 
Who  burned  the  Temple  gates  ;  and  if 

they  find  thee 
Will  surely  slay  thee.     I  will  spare  thy 

life 
To  punish  thee  the  longer.    Thou  shalt 

wander 
Among   strange    nations.    Thou,    that 

hast  cast  out 
So  many  from  their  native  land,  shalt 

perish 
In  a  strange  land.    Thou,  that  hast  left 

so  many 
Unburied,  shalt  have  none  to  mourn  for 

thee. 
Nor  any  solenm  funerals  at  all. 
Nor  sepulchre  with  thy  fathers.  —  Get 

thee  hence ! 

{Music.  Procession  of  Priests  and  ^Mop^, 
vjith  cithemSy  harpSf  and  cymhais,  Ju- 
das Maccabjbus  jnUs  hitMeJf  at  their 
head,  and  they  go  into  the  inner  courts.) 


SoENB  ni.^JABOV,alone. 

Jason.   Through  the  Gate  Beautiful  I 

see  them  come 
With  branches  and  green  boughs  and 

leaves  of  palm. 
And  pass  into  the  inner  courts.     Alai } 
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I  should  be  with  them,  ihould  be  one  of 

them, 
But  in  an  evil  hoar,  an  hoar  of  weakness. 
That  cometh  unto  all,  I  fell  away 
From  the  old  faith,  and  did  not  clutch 

the  new. 
Only  an  outward  semblance  of  belief ; 
For  the  new  faith  I  cannot  make  mine 

own, 
Not  being  bom  to  it.     It  hath  no  root 
Within  me.     I  am  neither   Jew   nor 

Greek, 
Bat  stand  between  them  both,  a  rene- 
gade 
To  each  in  turn  ;  having  no  longer  faith 
In  gods  or  men.    Then  what  mysterious 

charm. 
What  fascination  is  it  chains  my  feet, 
And  keeps  me  gazing  like  a  curious  child 
Into  the  noly  places,  where  the  priests 
Have  raised  their   altar  ?  —  Striking 

stones  together, 
They  take  fire  out  of  them,  and  light 

the  lamps 
In  the  great  candlestick.     They  spread 

the  veils, 
And  set  the  loaves  of  showbread  on  the 

table. 
The  incense  bums ;  the  well-remembered 

odor 
Comes  wafted  unto  me,  and  takes  me 

back 
To  other  dajrs.    I  see  myself  among  them 
As  I  was  then ;  and  the  old  superstition 
Creeps  over  me  again  !  —  A  childish 

fancy  I  — 
And  hark  !  they  sing  with  citherns  and 

with  cymbals. 
And  all  the  people  fall  upon  their  faces. 
Praying  and  worshipping ! —  1  will  away 
Into  the  East,  to  meet  Antiochos 
Upon  his  homeward  journey,  crowned 

with  triumph. 
Alas  I  to-day  I  would  give  everythinjf 
To  see  a  friend's  face,  or  to  hear  a  voice 
That  had  the  slightest  tone  of  comfort 

in  it  1 


ACT  V. 

The  Mountaint  o/EcbcUana. 

Scene  I.  —  AnnocHus  ;  Phtt.tp  ;  Attend- 

JlSTS. 

Ant.   Here  let  us  rest  awhile.     Where 
are  we,  Philip  f 
What  place  is  this  I 


Philip.  Ecbatana,  my  Lord  ; 

And   yonder    mountain    range   is   the 
Orontes. 
Ant.  The  Orontes  is  my  river  at  An- 
tioch. 
Why  did  1  leave  it  f    Why  have  I  been 

tempted 
By  coverings  of  gold  and  shields  and 

breastplates 
To  plunder  Elymais,  and  be  driven 
From  out  its  gates,  as  by  a  fiery  blast 
Out  of  a  fumace  f 
Philip.     These  are  fortune's  changes. 
Ant.   What  a  defeat  it  was  I     The 
Persian  horsemen 
Came  like  a  mighty  wind,   the  wind 

Khamdseen, 
And  melted  us  away,  and  scattered  as 
As  if  we  were  dead  leaves,  or  desert 
sand. 
Philip.    Be  comforted,  my  Lord;  for 
thou  hast  lost 
But  what  thou  hadst  not. 

Anl.  I,  who  made  the  Jews 

Skip  like  the  grasshoppers,  am  made  my- 
self 
To  skip  among  these  stones. 

Philip.  Be  not  discouraged. 

Thy  realm  of  Syria  remains  to  thee ; 
That  is  not  lost  nor  marred. 

Ant.  0,  where  are  now 

The  splendors  of  my  court,  my  baths  and 

banquets  ? 
Whero  are  my  players  and  my  dancing 

women  f 
Where  are  my  sweet  musicians  with  their 

That  maoe  me  merry  in  the  olden  time  ? 
I  am  a  laughing-stock  to  man  and  brate. 
The  very  camefi,  with  their  ugly  faces. 
Mock  me  and  laugh  at  me. 

Philip.  Alas  !  my  Lord, 

It  is  not  sa      If  thou  wouldst  sleep 

awhile, 
All  would  be  well. 

Ant.       Sleep  from  mine  eyes  is  gone, 
And  my  heart  faileth  me  for  very  care. 
Dost  thou  remember,   Philip,   the  old 

fable 
Told  us  when  we  were  boys,  in  which  the 

bear 
Going  for  honey  overturns  the  hive. 
And  is  stung  blind  by  bees  ?    I  am  that 

beast. 
Stung  by  the  Persian  swarms  of  Elymais. 
Philip.   When  thou  art  come  again  to 

Antioch 
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These  thoughts  will  be  as  oovered  and 

forgotten 
Ab  «re  the  tracks  of  Pharaoh's  chariot- 
wheels 
In  the  Egyptian  sands. 

AnL  Ah  !  when  I  come 

Again  to  Antioch  !    When  will  that  be  ? 
Ausl  alas! 


BoKHx  IL  —  AnnocHXTs;  Philip;  AMjes- 

SENQEB. 

Mutengsr.  May  the  Kinff  live  forever  ! 
AiU,    Who  art  thou,  and  whence  com- 

est  thouf 
Messenger.  My  Lord, 

I  am  a  messenger  from  Antioch, 
Sent  here  by  Lysias. 

Ant.  A  strange  foreboding 

Of  something  evil  overshadows  me. 
I  am  no  rea^  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures ; 
I  know  not  Hebrew ;  but  mv  High- 
Priest  Jason, 
As  I  remember,  told  me  of  a  Propuet 
Who  saw  a  little  cloud  rise  from  the 

sea 
Like  a  man's  hand,  and  soon  the  heaven ,' 

was  black 
With  clouds  and  rain.     Here,  Philip, 

read ;  I  cannot ; 
I  see  that  cloud.     It  makes  the  letters 

dim 
Before  mine  eyes. 
Philip  (reading).    **To  King  Antio- 

chua. 
The  God,  Epiphanes.'* 

Ant.  0  mockery ! 

Even  Lysias  laughs  at  me  !  —  Go  on,  go 

on  ! 
PhUip    {reading).     "We    pray   thee 

Hasten  thy  return.    The  realm 
Is  falling  from  thee.     Since  thou  hast 

gone  from  us 
The  victories  of  Judas  Maccabsus 
Form  all  our  annals.     First  he  overthrew 
Thy  forces  at  Beth-horon,  and  passed  on, 
And  took  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City. 
And  then  Emmaus  fell ;  and  then  Beth- 

sura ; 
Ephron  and  all  tbe  towns  of  Galaad, 
And  Maccab«eus  marched  to  Camion." 
Ant.   Enough,  enough  !    Go  call  my 

chariot-men ; 
We  will  drive  forward,  forward,  without 

ceasing, 
Until  we  come  to  Antioch.    My  captains, 


My  Lysias,   Goigias,  Berou*  and  Kica- 

nor. 
Are  babes  in  battle,  and  this  dreadful 

Jew 
Will  rob  me  of  my  kingdom  and  my 

crown. 
My  elephants  shall  trample  him  to  dust  r 
I  will  wipe  out  his  nation,  and  will 

make 
Jerusalem  a  comnM>n  burpn^-place. 
And   every  home  within  its   walls   a 

tomb  1 

(Throvta  up  ?U8  hands,  and  sinks  xtUo  the 
arms  qf  attendants,  who  lay  him  upon 
a  bank.) 

Philip.  Antiochus  !  Antiochus  !  Alas, 

TheKinffisUl!    What  is  it,  0  my  Loixl  ? 

Ant.   Nothing.     A  sudden  and  sharp 

spasm  of  pain. 
As  if  the  lightning  struck  me,  or  the 

knife 
Of  an  assassin  smote  me  to  the  heart. 
'Tis  passed,  even  as  it  came.     Let  us 

set  forward. 
Philip.   See  that  the  chariots  be  in 

readiness ; 
We  will  depart  forthwith. 

Ant.  A  moment  more. 

I  cannot  stand.     I  am  become  at  once 
Weak  as  an  infant.    Ye  will  have  to 

lead  me. 
Jove,  or  Jehovah,  or  whatever  name 
Thou  wouldst  be  named,  —  it  is  itlike  to 

me,  — 
If  I  knew  how  to  pray,  I  would  entreat 
To  live  a  little  longer. 

Philip.  0  my  Lord, 

Thou  shalt  not  die  ;  we  will  not  let  thee 

die! 
Ant.   How  canst  thou  help  it,  Philip  ? 

0  the  pain  ! 
Stab  after  stab.     Thou  hast  no  shield 

against 
This  unseen  weapon.     God  of  Israel, 
Since  all  the  other  gods  abandon  me, 
Help  me.     I  will  release  the  Holy  City 
Garnish  with    goodly    gifts    the  Holy 

Temple. 
Thy  people,  whom  I  judged  to  be  un* 

worthy 
To  be  so  much  as  buried,  shall  be  equal 
Unto  the  citizens  of  Antioch. 
I  will  become  a  Jew,  and  will  declare 
Through  all  the  world  that  is  inhabited 
The  power  of  God  ! 
PhUip.  He  faints.     It  is  like  death. 
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BrLig  here  the  royal  litter.    We  will 
bear  him 

Into  the  camp,  while  yet  he  lives. 
AfU.  0  Philip, 

Into  what  tribulation  am  I  come  ! 

Alas  !    I  now  remember  all  the  evil 

That  I  have  done  the  Jews ;  and  for  this 
cause 

These  troubles  are  upon  me,  and  behold 

1  perish  through  great  grief  in  a  strange 
land. 
Philip.   Antiochus  I  my  King ! 
AfU,  Nay,  King  no  longer. 

Take  thou  my  royal  robes,  my  signet- 
ring, 

My  crown  and  sceptre,  and  deliver  them 


Unto  my  son,  Antiochus  Eupator ; 
And  unto  the  good  Jews,  my  citizens. 
In  all  my  towns,  say  that  their  dyin^ 

monarch 
Wisheth    them    joy,    prosperity,     and 

health. 
I  who,  puffed  up  with  pride  and  arro- 

^nce. 
Thought  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 

mine  own. 
If  I  would  but  outstretch  my  hand  and 

take  them. 
Meet  face  to  face  a  greater  potentate. 
King  Death  —  £piphanes  —  the  Illus^ 

trionsl 

[Dies, 


A  HANDFUL  OF  TRANSLATIONS. 


THE  FUGITIVE. 

Tartar  Song  from  the  Prose  Version  of 
Chodzko, 

I. 

"  He  is  gone  to  the  desert  land  ! 
I  can  see  the  shining  mane 
Of  his  horse  on  the  distant  plain, 
As  he  rides  with  his  Kossak  band  ! 

"  Come  back,  rebellious  one  ! 
Let  thy  proud  heart  relent ; 
Come  back  to  my  tall,  white  tent. 
Come  back,  my  only  son  ! 

"  Thy  hand  in  freedom  shall 
Cast  thy  hawks,  when  morning  breaks, 
On  the  swans  of  the  Seven  Lake?*, 
On  the  lakes  of  Karajal. 

•*  I  will  give  thee  leave  to  strav 
And  pasture  thy  hunting  steeds 
[n  the  long  grass  and  the  reeds 
Of  the  meadows  of  Karaday. 


« 


I  will  give  thee  my  coat  of  mail. 
Of  softest  leather  made. 
With  choicest  steel  inlaid  ; 
Will  not  aU  this  prevail  ? " 


II. 


"  This  hand  no  longer  shall 

Cast  my  hawks,  when  morning  breaks, 


On  the  swans  of  the  Se^en  Lakes, 
On  the  lakes  of  Karajal. 

**  I  will  no  longer  stray 
And  pasture  my  hunting  steeds 
In  the  long  grass  and  the  reeds 
Of  the  meaidows  of  Karaday. 

**  Though  thou  give  me  thy  coat  of  mall, 
Of  softest  leather  made. 
With  choicest  steel  inlaid. 
All  this  cannot  prevail. 

"What  right  hast  thou,  0  Khan^ 
To  me,  who  am  mine  own. 
Who  am  slave  to  God  alone. 
And  not  to  any  man  f 

**  God  will  appoint  the  day 

When  I  again  shall  be 

B^  the  blue,  shallow  sea. 

Where  tne  steel-bright  stuigeons  play. 

**  God,  who  doth  care  for  me, 
In  the  barren  wilderness. 
On  unknown  hills,  no  less 
Will  my  companion  be. 

•*  When  I  wander  lonely  and  lost 
In  the  wind  ;  when  I  watch  at  night 
Like  a  hungry  wolf,  and  am  white 
And  covered  with  hoar-frost ; 

"  Yea,  wheresoever  I  be. 
In  the  yellow  desert  sands. 
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In  moimtams  or  unknown  lands, 
Allah  will  care  for  me  ! " 

lu. 

l!lien  Sobra,  the  old,  old  man,  — 
Three  hundred  and  sixty  yeare 
Had  he  lived  in  this  land  of  tears, 
Bowed  down  and  said,  "  0  Khan  ! 

"  If  you  bid  me,  I  will  speak. 
There  *s  no  sap  in  dry  grass. 
No  marrow  in  dry  bones  1    Alas, 
The  mind  of  old  men  is  weak  1 

"  I  am  old,  I  am  very  old  : 
1  have  seen  the  primeval  man, 
I  have  seen  the  great  Oenfis  Khan, 
Arrayed  in  his  robes  of  gold. 


« 


What  I  say  to  you  is  the  truth  ; 
And  I  say  to  you,  0  Khan, 
Pursue  not  the  star- white  man. 
Pursue  not  the  beautiful  youth. 


"  Him  the  Almighty  made. 
And  brought  him  forth  of  the  light, 
At  the  verge  and  end  of  the  night, 
When  men  on  the  mountain  prayed. 

"  He  was  boiik  at  the  break  of  day. 
When  abroad  the  angels  walk ; 
He  hath  listened  to  uieir  talk. 
And  he  knoweth  what  they  say. 

"  Gifted  with  Allah's  grace, 

Like  the  moon  of  Ramazan 

When  it  shines  in  the  skies,  0  Khan, 

Is  the  light  of  lus  beautiful  face. 

"  When  first  on  earth  he  trod. 
The  first  words  that  he  said 
Were  these,  as  he  stood  and  prayed. 
There  is  no  God  but  God ! 

"  And  he  shall  be  kins  of  men, 
For  Allah  hath  heard  nis  prayer, 
And  the  Arehanp;el  in  the  air, 
Gabriel,  hath  said.  Amen !  " 


THE  SIEGE  OF  KAZAN. 

Tartar  Song,  from  the  Prose  Vernon  of 
Chodako. 

Black  are  the  moors  before  Kazan, 
And  their  stagnant  watere  smell  of 
blood: 


I  said  in  my  heart,  with  horse  and  man, 
I  will  swmi  across  this  shallow  flood. 

Under  the  feet  of  Ai^mack, 

Like  new  moons  were  the  shoes  hs 
bare, 
Silken  trappings  hun^  on  his  back. 

In  a  talifonan  on  his  neck,  a  prayer. 

My  warriors,  thought  I,  are  foUowin 
me; 

But  when  I  looked  behind,  alas  1 
Not  one  of  all  the  band  could  I  see, 

All  had  sunk  in  the  black  morass  1 

Where  are  our  shallow  fords  I  and  where 

The  power  of  Kazan  with  its  fourfold 

Kates? 

From  the  prison  windows  our  maidens 

fair 

Talk  of  us  still  through  the  iron  grates. 

We  cannot  hear  them ;  for  horse  and  man 
Lie  buried  deep  in  the  dark  abyss  t 

Ah !  the  black  day  hath  come  down  on 
Kazan  1 
Ah  !  was  ever  a  grief  like  this  f 


THE  BOY  AND  THE  BROOK. 

Armenian  Popular  Song,  from  the  Prose 
Version  of  AUshan. 

Down   from    yon     distant    mountain 
height 
The  brooklet  flows  through  the  village 
street; 
A  boy  comes  forth  to  wash  Ms  hands. 
Washing,  yes  washing,  there  he  stands, 
In  the  water  cool  and  sweet. 

Brook,  from  what  mountain  dost  thou 
come, 
0  my  brooklet  cool  and  sweet ! 
I  come  from  yon  mountain  high  and 

cold, 
Where  lieth  the  new  snow  on  the  old. 
And  melts  in  the  summer  heat. 

Brook,  to  what  river  dost  thou  go  f 

0  my  brooklet  cool  and  sweet ! 
I  go  to  the  river  there  below 
Where  in  bunches  the  violets  grow. 
And  sun  and  shadow  meet. 

Brook,  to  what  garden  dost  thou  go  ff 
0  my  brooklet  cool  and  iweet  1 
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Ijp  to  the  garden  in  the  vile 
Where  all  night  long  the  nightingale 
Her  lore-song  do£  repeat. 

Brook,  to  what  fountain  doet  thon  go  ? 

0  my  brooklet  cool  and  sweet  I 
I  go  to  the  fountain  at  whose  brink 
The   maid   that    loves  thee  comes  to 

drink. 
And  whenever  she  looks  therein, 
I  rise  to  meet  her,  and  kiss  her  chin. 

And  my  joy  is  then  complete. 


TO  THE  STORK. 

Armmiofi  Ftipular  Song,  from  the  Prose 
Version  o/Alishan, 

Welcome,  0  Stork  !  that  dost  wing 
Thy  flight  from  the  far-away  1 

Thou   hast   brought    us  the  signs   of 
Spring, 
Thou  hast  made  our  sad  hearts  gay. 

Descend,  0  Stork  !  descend 

Upon  our  roof  to  rest ; 
In  our  ash-tree,  O  my  friend. 

My  darling,  make  thy  nest 

To  thee,  0  Stork,  I  complain, 

0  Stork,  to  thee  I  impart 
The  thousand  sorrows,  the  pain 

And  aching  of  my  heart. 

When  thou  away  didst  go. 

Away  fh>m  this  tree  of  ours. 
The  withering  winds  did  blow, 

And  dried  up  all  the  flowers. 

Dark  grew  the  brilliant  sky. 

Cloudy  and  dark  and  drear  ; 
They  were  breaking  the  snow  on  high. 

And  winter  was  drawing  near. 

From  Varaca's  rocky  wall, 
From  the  rock  of  Varaca  unrolled. 

The  snow  came  and  covered  all. 
And  the  green  meadow  was  cold. 

0  Stork,  our  garden  with  snow 

Was  hidden  away  and  lost, 
knd  the  rose-trees  that  in  it  grow 

Were  withered  by  snow  and  frost 


CONSOLATION. 

To  M.  Duperrior,  OenUeman  of  Ai» 
in  Provence^  on  the  Death  of  ki$ 
Da^igkler, 

FROM  MAT.HBRBE. 

Will  then,  Dnperri^  thy  sorrow  be 
eternal? 
And  shall  the  sad  discourse 
Whispered  within  thy  heart,  by  tender- 
ness paternal. 
Only  augment  its  force  I 

Thy  daughter's  mournful  fate,  into  the 
tomb  descending 
By  death's  frequented  wa^ 
Has  it  become  to  thee  a  labyrinth  never 
ending. 
Where  £y  lost  reason  strays  f 

I  know  the  ckanns  that  made  her  youth 
a  benediction  : 
Nor  should  I  be  content, 
\As  a  censorious  friend,  to  solace  thine 
affliction 
By  her  disparagement 


But  she  was  of  the  world,  which  fidres 
I  things  exposes 

'        To  fates  the  most  forlorn  ; 
A  rose,  she  too  hath  lived  as  long  as  live 
the  roses, 
The  space  of  one  brief  mora. 


Death  has  his  ri/^rous  laws,  unparal- 
leled, mifeehn^; 
All  prayers  to  him  are  vain  ; 
Cruel,  he  stops  his  ears,  and,  deaif  to  our 
appealing, 
He  leaves  us  to  complain. 

The  poor  man  in  his  hut,  with  only  thatcb 
for  cover, 
Unto  these  laws  must  bend ; 
The  sentinel  that  guards  the  baniers  ot 
the  Louvre 
Cannot  our  kings  defend. 

To  murmur  against  death,  in  petulant 
defiance, 
Is  never  for  the  best ; 
To  will  what  God  doth  will,  that  is  the 
only  science 
That  gives  us  any  rest 
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TO  CARDINAL  RICHELIEU. 

FROM  MALHKBBS. 

Thou  mighty  Prince  of  Church  and 

State, 
Richelieu  !  until  the  hour  of  death. 
Whatever  road  man  chooaes,  Fate 
Still  holds  him  subject  to  her  breath. 
Spun  of  all  silks,  our  days  and  nights 
Have  sorrows  woven  with  delights ; 
And  of  this  intermingled  shade 
Our  various  destiny  appears. 
Even  as  one  sees  the  course  of  years 
Of  summers  and  of  winters  maae. 

Sometimes  the  soft,  deceitful  hours 
Let  us  eigoy  the  halcyon  wave  ; 
Sometimes  mipending  peril  lowers 
Beyond  the  seaman's  skill  to  save. 
The  Wisdom,  infinitely  wise, 
That  gives  to  human  destinies 
Their  foreordained  necessity, 
Has  made  no  law  more  fixed  below, 
Than  the  alternate  ebb  and  flow 
Of  Fortune  and  Adversity. 


THE  ANGEL  AND  THE  CHILD. 

PBOM    JSAN    REBOFL,    THE    BAKBR    OF 

NI8MSS. 

Ak  angel  with  a  radiant  face. 
Above  a  cradle  bent  to  look, 

Seemed  his  own  image  thero  to  trace. 
As  in  the  waters  or  a  brook. 

"  Dear  child  1  who  me  resemblest  so," 
It  whispered,  "come,  0  come  with 
me  1 


Happy  together  let  us  ^ 
The  earth  unworthy  is  of  thee 


! 


**  Hero  none  to  perfect  bliss  attain  ; 

Hie  soul  in  pleasure  suffering  lies  ; 
Toy  hath  an  undertone  of  pain, 

And  even  the  happiest  hours  their 
sighs. 

"  Fear  doth  at  every  portal  knock ; 

Never  a  day  serene  and  pure 
From  the  o'ershadowing  tempest's  shock 

Hath  made  the  morrow's  dawn  secure. 

''What,  then,  shall  sorrows  and  shall 

feOTB 

Come  to  disturb  wo  pure  a  brow  t         ) 


And  with  the  bitterness  of  tears 
Theso  eyes  of  azure  troubled  grow  ? 

"  Ah  no  I  into  the  fields  of  space. 
Away  shalt  thou  escape  with  me ; 

And  Providence  will  grant  thee  grace 
Of  all  the  days  that  were  to  be. 

"  Let  no  one  in  thy  dwelling  cower. 
In    sombre    vestments   draped    and 
veiled ; 

But  let  them  welcome  thy  last  hour. 
As  thy  first  moments  once  they  hailed. 

"  Without    a    cloud    be    there    each 
brow ; 

There  let  the  grave  no  shadow  cast ; 
When  one  is  pure  as  thou  art  now. 

The  fairest  day  is  still  the  last." 

And  waving  wide  his  wings  of  white, 
The    anffel,    at    these    words,    had 
spea 

Towards  the  eternal  realms  of  light !  — 
Poor  mother !  see,  thy  son  is  dead  ! 


TO  ITALY. 

FBOM  FILICAJA. 

Italy  1  Italy  !  thou  who  'rt  doomed  to 
wear 

The  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  and  possess 

The  dower  funest  of  infinite  wretched* 
ness 

Written  upon  thy  forehead  by  despair ; 
Ah !  would  that  thou  wert  stronger,  or 
lessfoir. 

That  they  might  fear  thee  more,  or  love 
thee  less. 

Who  in  the  splendor  of  thy  loveli- 
ness 

Seem  wasting,  yet  to  mortal  combat 
dare  I 
Then  from  the  Alps  I  should  not  see  de- 
scending 

Such  torrents  of  armed  men,  nor  Gallic 
horde 

Drinking  the  wave  of  Po,  distained 
with  gore, 
Nor  should  I  see  thee  girded  with  a 
sword 

Not  thine,  and  with  the  stranger's  arm 
contending, 

Victor  or  vanquished,  slave  forever* 
uMrei 
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WANDEEEE'S  NIGHT-SONGS. 

nOU  GOETHE. 
I. 

Thou  that  from  the  heavens  art, 
£yery  pain  and  sorrow  stillest, 
And  the  doubly  wretched  heart 
Doubly  with  refreshment  lillest, 
I  am  weary  with  contending  1 
Why  this  rapture  and  unrest  f 
Peace  descending 
Come,  ah,  come  into  my  breast  I 

II. 

0*er  all  the  hill-tope 

Is  quiet  now, 

In  all  the  tree-tope 

Hearest  thou 

Hardljr  a  breath  ; 

the  birds  are  asleep  in  the  trees  : 

Wait ;  soon  like  these 

Thou  too  shalt  rest 

REMORSE. 

FROM  AUGUST  VON  PLATEN. 

flow  /  started  up  in  the  night,  in  the 
night. 
Drawn  on  without  rest  or  reprieyal  I 
The  streets,  with  their  watchmen,  were 
lost  to  my  sight, 
As  I  wandered  so  light 
In  the  night,  in  the  night, 
Through  the  gate  with  the  arch  medise- 
val. 

The  mill-brook  rushed  from  the  rocky 
height, 
I  leaned  o'er  the  bridge  in  my  yearn- 


Deep  under  me  watched  I  the  wares  in 
their  flight, 

As  they  ^ded  so  light 

In  the  night,  in  the  night. 
Yet  backward  not  one  was  returning. 

O'erhead  were  revolving,   so  countless 
and  bright. 
The  stars  in  melodious  existence  ; 
And  with  them  the  moon,  more  serenely 
bedight;  — 
They  sparkled  so  light 
In  the  night,  in  the  night, 
Through  the  magical,  measureless  dis- 
tance. 

And  upward  I  gazed  in  the  night,  in  the 
night. 
And  again  on  the  waves  in  their  fleet- 
ing; 
Ah  woe  I  thou  hast  wasted  thy  days  in 
delight. 
Now  silence  thou  light. 
In  the  night,  in  the  night. 
The  remorse  in  thy  heart  that  is  beating. 


SANTA  TERESA'S  BOOK-MARK. 

FROM  THE  SPANISH   OF  SANTA  TXBXFA. 

Let  nothing  disturb  thee^ 
Nothing  afl'right  thee ; 
All  things  are  passing ; 
God  never  changeth ; 
Patient  endurance 
Attaineth  to  all  things ; 
Who  God  possesseth 
In  nothing  is  wanting  ; 
Alone  God  suffioeth. 


Add  to  Interlude,  p.  295,  after  tlie  line,  "  Not  what  men  saw,  but  what  they  feared.* 


Besides,  unless  mj  memory  fail, 
four  some  one  with  an  iron  flail 
Is  not  an  ancient  myth  at  all, 
But  comes  much  later  on  the  scene 
As  Tidus  in  the  Faerie  Queene, 


The  iron  groom  of  Art^^all, 
Who  thr^ed  out  falsehood  and  deceit. 
And  truth  upheld,  and  righted  wrong, 
As  was,  AS  is  the  swallow,  fleet. 
And  as  the  lion  is,  was  strong. 
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I. 


THE  WORKSHOP  OF  HEPH^ffiSJUS. 

HEPHiBSTUS,  standing  b^ore  the  statue  of 
Pandoba. 

Not  fashioned  out  of  gold,  like  Hera's 

throne, 
Nor  foiled  of  iron  like  the  thunderbolts 
Of  Zeus  omnipotent,  or  other  works 
Wrought  by  my  hands  at  Lemnos  or 

Oljrmpus, 
But  moiddea  in  soft  clay,  that  unresist- 
ing 
Yields  itself  to  the  touch,  this  lovely 

form 
Before  me  stands,  perfect  in  every  part. 
Not  Aphrodite's  self  appeared  more  fair, 
When  first  upwafted  by  caressing  winds 
She  came  to  high  Olympus,  and  the  gods 
Paid  homage  to  her  b^uty.    Thus  her 

hair 
Was  cinctured;  thus  her  floating  dra- 
pery 
Was  like  a  cloud  about  her,  and  her  face 
Was  radiant  with  the  sunshine  and  the 
sea. 

THE  VOICE  OF  ZEUS. 

If  thy  work  done,  Hephsestus  ? 

HBPHJiSTUS. 

It  is  finished ! 

THE  VOICE. 

Not  finished  till  I  breathe  the  breath  of 

life 
Into  her  nostrils,  and  she  moves  and 

speaks. 

HEPHAESTUS. 

Will  she  become  immortal  like  ourselves  ? 

THE  VOICE. 

The  form  that  thou  hast  fashioned  out 

of  clay 
Is  of  the  earth  and  mortal ;  but  the  spirit, 


The  life,  the  exhalation  of  my  breath. 
Is  of  diviner  essence  and  immortal. 
The  gods  shall  shower  on  her  their  ben- 
efactions, 
She  shall  possess  all  gifts :  the  gift  of 

song. 
The  gift  of  eloquence,  the  gift  of  beauty. 
The  fascination  and  the  nameless  charm 
That  shall  lead  all  men  captive. 

HEPH^fiSTUS. 

Wherefore?  wherefore? 

A  toind  shakes  the  house. 

1  hear  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind 
Through  all  the  halls  and  chambers  of 

my  house  ! 
Her  parted  lips  inhale  it,  and  her  bosom 
Heaves  with  the  inspiration.     As  a  reed 
Beside  a  river  in  the  rippling  current 
Bends  to  and  fro,  she  oows  or  lifts  her 

head. 
She  ^azes  round  about  as  if  amazed  ; 
She  IS  alive  ;  she  breathes,  but  yet  she 

speaks  not ! 

Pandora  descends  from  the  pedestal. 


CHORUS  OF  THE  QRAGE& 

AOLAIA. 

In  the  workshop  of  Hephaestus 

What  is  this  I  see  ? 
Have  the  Gods  to  four  increased  us 

Who  were  only  three  ? 
Beautiful  in  form  and  feature. 

Lovely  as  the  day, 
Can  there  be  so  fair  a  creature 

Formed  of  common  clay  ? 

THALIA. 

0  sweet,  pale  face!    0  lovely  eyes  of 

azure. 
Clear  as  the  waters  of  a  brook  that  run 
Limpid  and  laughing  in  the  summei 

bunl 
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O  golden  hair  that  like  a  miser's  treas- 
ure 
In  its  abundance  overflows  the  measure ! 

0  graceful  form,  that  cloudlike  floatest 
on 

With  the  soft,  undulating  gait  of  one 

Who  moveth  as  if  motion  were  a  pleas- 
ure ! 
By  what  name  shall  I  call  thee  ?  Nymph 
or  Muse, 

Oallirrhoe  or  Urania?    Some  sweet 
name 

Whose  every  syllable  is  a  caress 
Would  best  befit  thee ;  but  I  cannot 
choose. 

Nor  do  I  care  to  choose  ;  for  still  the 
same. 

Nameless  or  named,  vdU  be  thy  love- 
liness. 

EUPHROsnn. 

Dowered  with  all  celestial  gifts. 

Skilled  in  every  art 
That  ennobles  and  uplifts 

And  delights  the  heart. 
Fair  on  earth  shall  be  thy  fame 

As  thy  face  is  fair, 
And  Pandora  be  the  name 

Thou  henceforth  shalt  bear. 


11. 
OLYMPUS. 

HERMES,  putting  on  his  sandals. 

Much  must  he  toil  who  serves  the  Im- 
mortal Gods, 
And  I,  who  am  their  herald,  most  of  all. 
No  rest  have  I,  nor  respite.     1  no  sooner 
Unclasp  the  winged  sandals  from  my 

feet. 
Than  I  again  must  clasp  them,  and  de- 
part 
Upon  some  foolish  errand.     But  to-day 
The  errand  is  not  foolish.     Never  yet 
With  greater  joy  did  I  obey  the  summons 
That  sends  me  earthward.     I  will  fly  so 

swiftly 
That  my  caducens  in  the  whistling  air 
Shall  make  a  sound  like  the  Pandaean 

pipes. 
Cheating  the  shepherds  ;  for  to-day  I  go. 
Commissioned  by  high-thundering  Zeus, 

to  lead 
A  maiden  to  Prometheus,  in  his  tower. 


And  by  my  cunning  arguments  persuade 

him 
To  marry  her.     What  mischief  lies  con* 

^  cealed 
In  this  design  I  know  not ;  but  I  know 
Who  thinks  of  marrying  hath  already 

taken 
One  step  upon  the  road  to  penitence. 
Such  embassies  delight  me.     Forth  I 

launch 
On  the  sustaining  air,  nor  fear  to  fall 
Like  Icarus,  nor  swerve  aside  like  him 
Who  drove  amiss  Hyperion's  fiery  steeds. 
I  sink,  I  fly  1    The  yielding  element 
Folds  itself  round  about  me  like  an  arm. 
And  holds  me  as  a  mother  holds  her 

child. 


II L 

TOWER     OF     PROMETHEUS     ON 
MOUNT  CAUCASUS 

PROMETHEUS. 

I  HEAR  the  trumpet  of  Alectryon 
Proclaim  the  dawn.    The  stars  begin  to 

fade. 
And  all  the  heavens  are  full  of  prophecies 
And  evil  auguries.     Blood-rea  last  night 
I  saw  great  Kronos  rise ;  the  crescent 

moon 
Sank  through  the  mist,  as  if  it  were  the 

scythe 
His  parricidal  hand  had  flung  far  down 
The  western  steeps.     0  ye  Immortd 

Gods, 
What  evil  are  ye  plotting  and  contriving  i 

Hermes  and  Pandora  at  the  threshold. 

PANDORA. 

I  cannot  cross  the  threshold.    An  unseen 
And  icy  hand  repels  me.     These  blank 

walls 
Oppress  me  with  their  weight ! 

PROMETHEUS. 

Powerful  ye  are, 
But  not  omnipotent     Ye  cannot  fight 
Against  Necessity.     The  Fates  control 

you. 
As  they  do  us,  and  so  far  we  are  equals/ 

PANDORA. 

Motionless,  passionless,  companionless. 
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He  dts  there  muttering  in  hie  beard. 

Hie  voice 
le  like  a  river  flowing  undeigroiAid  ! 

Prometheus,  hail ! 

FROMETHEUS. 

Who  calls  me  ? 


It  is  I. 


Doet  thou  not  know  me  f 


FROMBTHRUB. 

By  thy  winged  cap 
And  winged  heels  I  know  thee.     Thou 

art  Hermes, 
Captain  of  thieves!     Hast  thou  again 

been  stealing 
The  heifers  of  Admetus  in  the  sweet 
Meadows  of  asphodel  ?  or  Hera's  girdle  ? 
Or  theearth-shaking  trident  of  Poseidon  ? 

HERMES. 

And  thou,  Prometheus ;  say,  hast  thou 
again 

Been  stalling  fire  from  Helios'  chariot- 
wheels 

To  light  thy  furnaces  ? 

PROMETHEUS. 

Why  comest  thou  hither 
So  early  in  the  dawn  ? 

HERMES. 

The  Immortal  Gods 
Know  naught  of  late  or  early.     Zeus 

himself 
The  omnipotent  hath  sent  me. 

PROMETHEUS. 

For  what  purpose  ? 

HERMES. 

To  bring  this  maiden  to  ^hee. 

PROMETHEUS. 

I  mistrust 
Tlie  Oods  and  all  their  gifts.     If  they 

have  sent  her 
It  is  for  no  good  purpose. 

HERMES. 

What  disaster 
Could  she  bring  on  thy  house,  who  is  a 
woman! 


FROMETHEUS. 

The  Gods  are  not  my  friends,  nor  am  I 

theirs. 
Whatever  comes  from  them,  though  in 

a  shape 
As  beautiful  as  this,  is  evil  only. 
Who  art  thou  f 

PANDORA. 

One  who,  though  to  thee  unknown, 
Yet  knoweth  thee. 

PROMETHEUS. 

How  shouldst  thou  know  me,  woman  ? 

PANDORA. 

Who  knoweth  not  Prometheus  the  hu- 
mane? 

PROMETHEUS. 

Prometheus  the  unfortunate  ;  to  whom 
Both  Gods  and  men  have  shown  them- 
selves ungrateful. 
When  every  spark  was  quenched  on  eveiy 

hearth 
Throughout  the  earth,  I  brought  to  man 

the  fire 
And  all  its  ministrations.    My  reward 
Hath  been  the  rock  and  vulture. 


HERMES. 


But  the  Gods 


At  last  relent  and  pardon. 

PROMETHEUS. 

They  relent  not ; 
They  pardon  not ;  they  are  implacable. 
Revengeful,  unforgiving ! 

HERMES. 

As  a  pledge 
Of  reconciliation  they  have  sent  to  thee 
This  divine  being,  to  be  thy  companion, 
And  bring  into  uiy  melancnoly  house 
The  sunshine  and  the  fragrance  of  her 
youth* 

PROMETHEUS. 

I  need  them  not.     I  have  within  myself 
All  that  my  heart  desires ;  the  ideal 

beauty 
Which  the  creative  faculty  of  mind 
Fashions   and  follows   in  a  thousand 

shapes 
More  lovely  than  the  reaL    My  own 

thoi^ts 
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Are  my  companions;  my  designs  and 

labors 
And  aspirations  are  my  only  friends. 


Decide  not  rashly.    The  decision  made 
Can  never  be  recalled.    The  Gods  im- 
plore not. 
Plead  not,  solicit  not ;  they  only  offer 
Choice  and  occasion,  which  once  being 

passed 
Betom  no  more.    Dost  thou  accept  the 
gift? 

FROMSTHEUS. 

No  gift  of  theirs,  in  whatsoever  shape 
It  comes  to  me,  with  whatsoever  charm 
To  fascinate  my  sense,  will  I  receive. 
Leave  me. 

PANDORA. 

Let  OS  go  hence.     I  will  not  stay. 

HSRMES. 

We  leave  thee  to  thy  vacant  dreams,  and 

The  silence  and  the  solitude  of  thought, 

The  endless  bitterness  of  unbelief, 

The  loneliness  of  existence  without  love. 


CHORUS  OF  THE  FATES. 
CLOTHO. 

How  the  Titen,  the  defiant. 
The  self-centred,  self-reliant. 
Wrapped  in  visions  and  illusions, 
Robs  nimself  of  life's  best  gifts  ! 
Till  by  all  the  storm-winds  shaken, 
By  the  blast  of  fate  o*ertaken, 
Hopeless,  helpless,  and  forsaken. 
In  the  mists  of  his  confusions 
To  the  reefs  of  doom  he  drifts  ! 

LACHBSIS. 

Sorely  tried  and  sorely  tempted. 
From  no  agonies  exempted. 
In  the  penance  of  his  trial. 
And  the  discipline  of  pain  ; 
Often  by  illusions  cheated. 
Often  ba£9ed  and  defeated 
In  the  tasks  to  be  completed. 
He,  by  toil  and  self-denial, 
To  the  highest  shfdl  attain. 

ATROPOS. 

Tempt  no  more  the  noble  schemer ; 
Bear  unto  some  idle  dreamer 


This  new  toy  and  &scination. 
This  new  dalliance  and  delight ! 
Ta  the  garden  where  reposes 
Epimemeus  crowned  with  roses, 
To  the  door  that  never  closes 
Upon  pleasure  and  temptation, 
Bring  tlus  vision  of  the  night ! 


IV. 

THE  AIR. 

HERMES,  retwming  to  Olympui. 

As  lonely  as  the  tower  that  he  inhabits, 
As  firm  and  cold  as  are  the  crags  about 

him, 
Prometheus  stands.     The  thunderbolts 

of  Zeus 
Alone  can  move  him  ;  but  the  tender 

heart 
Of  Epimetheus,  bnminjz  at  white  heat. 
Hammers  and  flames  luce  all  his  broth- 
er's forges ! 
Now  as  an  arrow  from  Hyperion's  bow, 
My  errand  done,  I  fly,  I  float,  I  soar 
Into  the  air,  returning  to  Olympus. 

0  joy  of  motion  !  0  oelight  to  cleave 
The  infinite  realms  of  space,  the  liquid 

ether. 
Through  the  warm  sunshine  and  the 

cooling  cloud, 
Myself  as  lignt  as  sunbeam  or  as  cloud  ! 
With  one  touch  of  my  swift  and  winged 

feet, 

1  spurn  the  solid  earth,  and  leave  it 

rocking 
As  rocks  the  bough  from  which  a  bird 
takes  wing. 


V. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  EPIMETHEUS. 

EPDCBTHBUS. 

Beautiful  apparition  !  go  not  hence  1 
Surely  thou  art  a  Goddess,  for  thy  voice 
Is  a  celestial  melody,  and  thy  form 
Self-poised  as  if  it  floated  on  the  air ! 

PAKDORA. 

No  Goddess  am  I,  nor  of  heavenly  birth. 
But  a  mere  woman  fashioned  out  of  clay 
And  mortal  as  the  rest. 
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KPIMKTHBUS. 

Thy  face  is  Mr; 

There  is  a  wonder  in  thine  azure  eyes 

That  fiucinates  me.  Thy  whole  pres- 
ence seems 

A  soft  desire,  a  breathing  thought  of  love. 

Say,  would  thy  star  like  Merope's  grow 
dim 

If  thou  shooldat  wed  beneath  thee  ? 

pahdoba. 

Ask  me  not ; 
I  cannot  answer  thee.     I  only  know 
The  Gods  have  sent  me  hither. 

EPUWIUUS. 

I  believe. 

And  thus  believing  am  most  fortunate. 

It  was  not  Hermes  led  thee  here,  but 
Eros, 

And  swifter  than  his  arrows  were  thine 
eyes 

In  wounding  me.  There  was  uo  mo- 
ment's space 

Between  my  seeine  thee  and  loving  thee. 

O,  what  a  telltale  uce  thou  hast !    Again 

I  see  the  wonder  in  thy  tender  eyes. 

PANDORA. 

They  do  but  answer  to  the  love  in  thine, 
Yet  secretly  I  wonder  thou  shouldst 

love  me. 
Thou  knowest  me  not. 

EPUCBTHEUS. 

Perhaps  I  know  thee  better 
Than  had  I  known  thee  longer.    Yet  it 

seems 
That  I  have  always  known  thee,  and 

but  now 
Have  found  thee.     Ah,   I  have  been 

waiting  long. 

PANDORA. 

How  beautiful  is  this  house !  The  at- 
mosphere 

Breathes  rest  and  comfort,  and  the  many 
chambers 

Seem  full  of  welcomes. 

BPnmuKus. 

They  not  only  seem, 
But  truly  are.    This  dwelling  and  its 

master 
Belong  to  thee. 


PANDORA. 

Here  let  me  stay  forever! 
There  is  a  spell  upon  me. 


Thou  thyMlf 
Art  the  enchantress,  and  I  feel  thy 

power 
Envelop  me,  and  wrap  my  soul  and  sense 
In  an  Elysian  dream. 

PANDORA. 

0,  let  me  stay. 
How  beautiful  are  all  things  round  about 

me. 
Multiplied  by  the  mirrors  on  the  walls  f 
What  treasures  hast  thou  here  1    Yon 

oaken  chest, 
Carven  with  figures  and  embossed  with 

ffold, 
Is  wonderful  to  look  upon !  What  choice 
And  precious  things  dost  thou  keep  hid* 

den  in  it? 

BPIMKTUXU8. 

I  know  not     'T  is  a  mystery. 

PANDORA. 

Hast  thou  never 
Lifted  the  lid? 

JU>lMin.'U£U8. 

The  oracle  forbids. 
Safely  concealed  there  from  all  mortal 

eyes 
Forever  sleeps  the  secret  of  the  Gods. 
Seek  not  to  know  what  they  have  hidden 

from  thee. 
Till  they  themselves  reveal  it 


PANDORA. 


As  thou  wilt 


BPDIKTUBUS. 

Let  us  go  forth  from  this  mysterious 

place. 
The  garden  walks  are  pleasant  at  this 

hour ; 
The  nightingales  among  the  sheltering 

boughs 
Of  populous  and  many-nested  trees 
Shall  teach  me  how  to  woo  thee,  and 

shall  tell  me 
By  what  resistless  charms  or  incantations 
They  won  their  mates. 
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PAHDOBA. 

Thoit  dost  not  need  a  teacher. 
They  go  out, 

CHORUS  OF  THE  BUMSmDES. 

What  the  Immortals 
Confide  to  thy  keeping, 
Tell  unto  no  man ; 
Waking  or  sleeping, 
Closed  oe  thy  portals 
To  friend  as  to  foeman. 

Silence  conceals  it ; 
The  word  that  is  spoken 
Betrays  and  reveals  it ; 
By  breath  or  by  token 
Tne  charm  may  be  broken. 

With  shafts  of  their  splendors 
The  Gods  unforgiving 
Pursue  the  offenders. 
The  dead  and  the  living ! 
Fortune  forsakes  them. 
Nor  eartli  shall  abide  them, 
Nor  Tartarus  hide  them ; 
Swift  wrath  overtakes  tiiem  I 

With  useless  endeavor, 
Forever,  forever. 
Is  Sisyphus  rolling 
His  stone  up  the  mountain ! 
Immersed  in  the  fountain, 
Tantalus  tastes  not 
The  water  that  wastes  not ! 
Through  ages  increasing 
The  pangs  that  afflict  lum, 
With  motion  unceasing 
The  wheel  oflxion 
Shall  torture  its  victim ! 


BPDCBTHEUB. 

The  divine  and  humao 

CHORUS  OF  BIRDe. 

Gently  swaying  to  and  fro. 
Rocked  b^  all  the  winds  that  blow, 
Briffht  with  sunshine  from  above 
Dark  with  shadow  from  below. 
Beak  to  beak  and  breast  to  hteBSt 
In  the  cradle  of  their  nest, 
Lie  the  fledglings  of  our  love. 

ECHO. 

Love!  lovel 

BPIMBTHSU8. 

Hark !  listen  t    Hear  how  sweetly  ove^ 

head 
The  feathered  flute-players  pipe  their 

songs  of  love. 
And  echo  answers,  love  and  only  love. 

CHORUS  OF  BIRDS. 

Every  flutter  of  the  wing. 
Every  note  of  song  we  sing. 
Every  murmur,  eveijr  tonc^ 
Ia  of  love  and  love  alone. 

ECHO. 

Love  alone ! 


YI. 
IN  THE  GARDEN. 

EFDfETHEUS. 

YoK  snow-white  cloud  that  sails  sublime 

in  ether 
Is  but  the  sovereign  Zeus,  who  like  a 

Flies  to  fair-ankled  Leda! 

PANDORA. 

Or  perchance 
Ixion's  cloud,  the  shadowy  shape  of  Hera, 
That  bore  the  Centaurs. 


BPDIETHEUS. 

Who  would  not  love,  if  loving  she  might 

be 
Changed  like  Callisto  to  a  star  in  heaven  ? 

PANDORA. 

Ah,  who  would  love,  if  loving  she  might 

be 
Like  Semele  consumed  and  burnt  to 

ashes? 

EPDfETHEUS. 

Whence  knowest  thou  these  stories  f 

PANDORA. 

Hermes  taught  me ; 
He  told  me  all  the  history  of  the  Gods. 

CHORUS  OF  REBD8. 

Evermore  a  sound  shall  be 
In  the  reeds  of  Arcady, 
Evermore  a  low  lament 
Of  unrest  and  discontent. 
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As  the  story  is  retold 
Of  the  nymph  so  eoy  and  cold, 
Who  with  frightened  feet  outran 
The  pursuing  steps  of  Pan. 

EFDCBTHBUS. 

The  pipe  of  Pan  out  of  these  reeds  is 
made, 

And  when  he  plays  upon  it  to  the  shep- 
herds 

They  pity  him,  so  mournful  is  the  sound. 

Be  thou  not  coy  and  cold  as  Syrinx  was. 

PANDORA. 

Nor  thou  as  Pan  be  rude  and  mannerless. 

FBOMETHSUS,  toWunU. 

Ho !    Epimetheus ! 

SFIMETHBU8. 

'T  is  my  brother's  voice  ; 
A  sound  unwelcome  and  inopportune 
As  was  the  braying  of  Silenua  ass, 
Onoe  heard  in  Cycle's  garden. 

PANDORA. 

Let  me  go. 
I  would  not  be  found  here.     I  would 
not  see  him. 

She  e$cajpes  among  the  trees. 


0H0RU8  OF  DRTADE8. 

Haste  and  hide  thee, 

Ere  too  late, 

In  these  thickets  intricate  ; 

Ijcst  Prometheus 

See  and  chide  thee, 

Lest  some  hurt 

Or  hann  betide  thee, 

Haste  and  hide  thee  ! 

PR0MBTHBU8,  trUermg, 

Who  was  it  fled  from  heref    I  saw  a 

shape 
FUttlng  among  the  trees. 


That  I  have  warned  thee  f    Let  me  now 

implore. 
Thou  harborest  in  thy  house  a  dangerous 

guest 


It  was  Pandora. 

PROMSTHBUS. 

O  Epimetheus  !    Is  it  then  in  vain 


BPDCBTHBUS. 

Whom  the  Gods  love  they  honor  with 
such  guests. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Whom  the  Gods  would  destroy  they  first 
make  mad. 

SFIMKTUKUS. 

Shall  I  refuse  the  gifts  they  send  to  me  T 

PROMETHEXTS. 

Reject  all  gifts  that  come  from  higher 
powers. 

EPDCETHSUS. 

Such  gifts  as  this  are  not  to  be  rejected. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Make  not  thyself  the  slave  of  any  woman. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

Make  not  thyself  the  judge  of  any  man. 

PROMETHEUS. 

I  judge  thee  not ;  for  thou  art  more  than 

man ; 
Thou  art  descended  from  Titanic  race, 
And  hast  a  Titan's  strength,  and  faculties 
That  make  thee  godlike ;  and  thou  sittest 

here 
like  Heracles  spinning  Omphale's  flax. 
And  beaten  with  her  sandals. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

0  my  brother  t 
Thou  drivest  me  to  madness  with  thy 
taunts. 

PROMETHEUS. 

And  me  thou  drivest  to  madness  with  thy 
follies. 

Come  with  me  to  my  tower  on  Caucasus : 

See  there  my  foiges  in  the  roaring  cav- 
erns, 

Beneficent  to  man,  and  taste  the  jov 

That  springs  from  labor.  Read  with  mo 
the  stars. 

And  learn  the  virtues  that  lie  hidden  in 
plants. 

And  all  things  that  are  useftd. 
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EPmSTHBUB. 

0  my  brother ! 
1  am  not  aa  thou  art  Thou  dost  inherit 
Our  &thei^8  strength,  and  I  our  mother's 

weakness: 
The  softness  of  the  Oceanides, 
The  yielding  nature  that  cannot  resist. 

PBOMBTHBUS. 

Beoaose  thou  wilt  not. 

BPIMBTHBUS. 

Nay;  because  I  cannot 

PBOMBTHBUS. 

Assert  thyself;  rise  up  to  thy  full  height ; 
Shake  from  thy  soul  these  dreams  e^mi- 
nate, 

These  passions  bom  of  indolence  and 

ease. 
Resolve,  and  thou  art  free.    But  breathe 

the  air 
Of  mountains,  and  their  unapproachable 

summits 
Will  lift  thee  to  the  level  of  themselves. 

EPIHETHBU8. 

The  roar  of  forests  and  of  waterfalls. 
The  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind,  with  loud 
And  undistrnguishable  voices  cidling. 
Are  in  my  ear ! 

PBOMBTHET78. 

O,  listen  and  obey. 

BPIMETHBUS. 

Thou  leadest  me  as  a  child.     I  follow 
thee. 

They  go  out. 


CHORUS  OF  0READE8. 

Centuries  old  are  the  mountains ; 
Their  foreheads  wrinkled  and  rifted 
Helios  crowns  by  day, 
Pallid  Selene  by  night ; 
From  their  bosoms  uptossed 
The  snows  are  driven  and  drifted, 
like  Tithonus'  beard 
Streaming  dishevelled  and  white. 

Thunder  and  tempest  of  wind 
Their  trumpets  blow  in  the  vastness  ; 
Phantoms  of  mist  and  rain, 
Cloud  and  the  shadow  of  cloud, 


Pass  and  repass  by  the  gates 
Of  their  inaccessible  fastness  ; 
Ever  unmoved  they  stand,    * 
Solemn,  eternal,  and  proud. 


VOICES  OF  THE  WATERS 

Flooded  by  rain  and  snow 
In  their  inexhaustible  sources. 
Swollen  by  affluent  streams 
Hurrying  onward  and  hurled 
Headlong  over  the  crags. 
The  impetuous  water-courses, 
Rush  and  roar  and  plunge 
Down  to  the  nethennost  world. 

Say,  have  the  solid  rocks 
Into  streams  of  silver  been  melted. 
Flowing  over  the  plains. 
Spreading  to  lakes  in  the  fields  f 
Or  have  the  mountains,  the  giants^ 
The  ice-helmed,  the  forest-belted, 
Scattered  their  arms  abroad ; 
Flung  in  the  meadows  their  shields  t 


VOICES  OF  THE  WINDS. 

High  on  their  turreted  cliffs 
That  bolts  of  thunder  have  shattered, 
Storm-winds  muster  and  blow 
Trumpets  of  terrible  breath ; 
Then  from  the  gateways  rush. 
And  before  them  routed  and  scattered 
Sullen  the  cloud-rack  flies, 
Pale  with  the  pallor  of  death. 

Onward  the  hurricane  rides, 
And  flee  for  shelter  the  shepherds ; 
White  are  the  frightened  leaves. 
Harvests  with  terror  are  white ; 
Panic  seizes  the  herds. 
And  even  the  lions  and  leopards, 
Prowling  no  longer  for  prey, 
Crouch  m  their  caverns  with  fright 


VOICES  OP  THE  FOREST. 

Guarding  the  mountains  around 
M^'estic  the  forests  are  standing, 
Bright  are  their  crested  helms, 
Dark  is  their  armor  of  leaves ; 
Filled  with  the  breath  of  freedom 
Each  bosom  subeidinff,  expanding 
Now  like  the  ocean  sinks, 
Now  Uke  the  ocean  uph( 
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planted  firm  on  the  rock. 
With  foreheads  stern  and  defiant. 
Loud  they  shoat  to  the  winds. 
Load  to  the  tempest  they  call ; 
Nanght  hat  Olpapian  thanders, 
That  hlasted  Titan  and  Giant, 
Them  can  aproot  and  o'erUiroWy 
Shaking  the  earth  with  their  fidL 


CHORUS  OF  ORBADE& 

These  are  the  Voices  Three 

Of  winds  and  forests  and  fountains, 

Voices  of  earth  and  of  air, 

Murmur  and  rushing  of  streams. 

Making  toother  one  sound. 

The  mystenous  voice  of  the  mountains. 

Wiping  the  sluggard  that  sleeps. 

Waking  the  dreamer  of  dreams. 

These  are  the  Voices  Three, 
That  speak  of  endless  endeavor. 
Speak  of  endurance  and  strength. 
Triumph  and  fulness  of  fame, 
Sounding  about  the  world, 
An  inspiration  forever. 
Stirring  the  hearts  of  men. 
Shaping  their  end  and  their  aim. 


VIL 


THE  HOUSE  OP  EPIMETHEUS. 


PANDORA. 

Left  to  myself  I  wander  as  I  will. 
And  as  my  fancy  leads  me,  through  this 

house. 
Nor  could  I  ask  a  dwelling  more  com- 

rlete 
indeed  the  Goddess  that   he 

deems  me. 
No  mansion  of  Olympus,  framed  to  be 
The  habitation  of  the  Immortal  Gods, 
Can  be  more  beautiful.    And  this  is  mine 
And  more  than  this,  the  love  wherewith 

he  crowns  me. 
As  if  impelled  by  powers  invisible 
And  irresistible,  my  steps  return 
Unto  this  spacious  halL     All  corridors 
And  passages  lead  hither,  and  all  doors 
But  open  into  it.    Yon  mysterious  chest 
Attracts  and  fascinates  me.      Would  1 

knew 
What  there  lies  hidden  1  But  the  oracle 


Forlnds.  Ah  me  !  The  secret  then  is 
safe. 

So  would  it  be  if  it  were  in  my  keepinjg. 

A  crowd  of  abadowy  faces  from  the  mir- 
rors 

That  line  Oiese  walls  are  watching  me. 
I  dare  not 

Lift  up  the  lid.  A  hundred  times  th( 
act 

Would  be  repeated,  and  the  secret  seen 

By  twice  a  hundred  incorporeal  eyes. 

She  walka  to  the  other  side  qf  the  halL 

My  feet  are  weary,  wandering  to  and 

fro. 
My  eyes  with  seeing  and  my  heart  with 

waiting. 
I  will  lie  here  and  rest  till  he  returns, 
Who  is  my  dawn,  my  day,  my  Helios. 

Throtoa  heneif  upon  a  couch,  and  falU 

asleep. 


ZBPHTRUS. 

Come  from  thy  caverns  dark  and  deep, 
0  son  of  Erebus  and  Night ; 
All  sense  of  hearing  and  of  sight 
Enfold  in  the  serene  delight 
And  quietude  of  sleep  ! 

Set  all  thy  silent  sentinels 
To  bar  and  guard  the  Ivoiy  Gate, 
And  keep  the  evil  dreams  of  fate 
And  falsehood  and  infernal  hate 
Imprisoned  in  their  cells. 

But  open  wide  the  Grate  of  Horn, 
Whence,  b^iutiful  as  planets,  rise 
The  drrams  of  truth,  with  starry  eyes. 
And  all  the  wondrous  prophecies 
And  visions  of  the  mom. 


CHORUS  OF  DREAMS  FROM  THB  IVORY 

GATE. 

Te  sentinels  of  sleep, 

It  is  in  vain  ye  keep 
Your  drowsy  watch  before  the  Ivory 
Gate; 

Though  closed  the  portal  seems. 

The  airy  feet  of  dreams 
Ye  cannot  thus  io  walls  incarcerate. 

We  phantoms  are  and  dreanis 
Bom  by  Tartarean  streams, 
i  As  ministers  of  the  infernal  powers ; 
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0  son  of  Erebus 
And  Night,  behold  !  we  thus 
Elude  your  watchful  warders  on  the 
towers! 

From  gloomy  Tartarus 

llie  Fates  have  summoned  us 
To  whisper  in  her  ear,  who  lies  asleep, 

A  tale  to  fan  the  fire 

Of  her  insane  desire 
To  know  a  secret  that  the  Gods  would 
keep. 

This  passion,  in  their  ire, 
The  Gods  themselves  inspire. 

To  Tex  mankind  with  evils  manifold. 
So  that  disease  and  pain 
O'er  the  whole  earth  may  reign, 

And  nevermore  return  the  Age  of  Gold. 

PANDORA,  waking. 

A  voice  said  in  my  sleep :  "Do  not  de- 
lay: 
Do  not  delay ;  the  colden  moments  fly  ! 
The  oracle  hath  forbidden  ;  yet  not  thee 
Doth  it  forbid,  but  Epimetheus  only  !  " 
I  am  alone.  These  faces  in  the  mirrors 
Are  but  the  shadows  and  phantoms  of 

myself ; 
They  cannot  help  nor  hinder.     No  one 

sees  me. 
Save  the  all-seeing  Gods,  who,  knowing 

good 
And  knowing  evil,  have  created  me 
Such  as  1  am,  and  filled  me  with  desire 
Of  knowing  good  and  evil  like  them- 
selves. 

She  approaches  the  chest 

{  hesitate  no  longer.    Weal  or  woe, 
Dr  life  or  death,  the  moment  shall  de- 
cide. 

She  lifts  theUd,  A  dense  mist  rises  from 
the  chest,  and  Jills  the  room.  Pandora 
falls  senseless  on  the  floor.  Storm  with- 
ouL 


CHORUS  OP  DREAMS  PROM  THE  GATE 
OP  HORN. 

Yes,  the  moment  shall  decide  ! 
It  already  hath  decided  ; 
And  the  secret  once  confided 
To  the  keeping  of  the  Titan 
Now  is  flymg  far  and  wide, 
Whispered,  told  on  every  side, 
To  disQuiet  and  to  frighten. 


Fever  of  the  heart  and  brain, 
Sorrow,  pestilence,  and  pain. 
Moans  of  anguish,  maniac  laughter, 
All  the  evils  that  hereafter 
Shall  afflict  and  vex  manldnd, 
All  into  the  air  have  risen 
From  the  chambers  of  their  prison ; 
Only  Hope  remains  behind. 


VIII. 
IN  THE  GARDEN. 

EPiMjn'UKua, 

The  storm  is  past,  but  it  hath  left  be- 
hind it 
Ruin  and  desolation.    All  the  walks 
Are  strewn  with  shattered  boughs;  the 

birds  are  silent ; 
The  flowers,  downtrodden  by  the  wind, 

lie  dead ; 
The  swollen  rivulet  sobs  with  secret  pain , 
The  melancholy  reeds  whisper  together 
As  if  some  dreadful  deed  had  been  com- 
mitted 
They  dare  not  name,  and  all  the  air  is 

heavy 
With  an  unspoken  sorrow!    Premoni- 
tions, 
Foreshadowings  of  some  terrible  disaster 
Oppress  my  heart     Ye  Gods,  avert  the 
omen ! 

PANDORA,  coming  from  the  house. 
0  Epimetheus,  I  no  longer  dare 
To  lift  mine  eyes  to  thine,  nor  hear  thy 

voice. 
Being  no  longer  worthy  of  thy  love. 

EPIMETHEUS. 

What  hast  thou  done? 

PANDORA. 

Foigive  me  not,  but  kill  mai 

EPIMETHEtTS. 

What  hast  thou  done? 

PANDORA. 

I  pray  for  death,  not  pardon. 

EPIMETUBUS. 

What  hast  thou  done? 

PANDORA. 

I  dare  mot  speak  of  it. 
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KMHCTHEUa. 

Thj  pallor  and  thy  silence  terrify  me  ! 

PANDORA. 

I  have  brongbt  wrath  and  rain  on  thy 

honse! 
My  heart  hath  braved  the  oracle  that 

guarded 
The  fatal  secret  from  as,  and  my  hand 
Lifted  the  lid  of  the  mysterious  chest ! 

BPIMBTHBU8. 

Then  all  is  lost !  I  am  indeed  undone. 

PAinX>RA. 

I  prey  for  punishment,  and  not  for  par- 
don. 

BFIMBTHEUS. 

Mine  is  the  fault,  not  thine.     On  me 

shall  fall 
The  vengeance  of  the  Gods,  for  I  betrayed 
Their  secret  when,  in  evil  hour,  I  said 
It  was  a  secret ;  when,  in  evil  hour, 
I  left  thee  here  alone  to  this  temptation. 
Why  did  I  leave  thee? 

PANDORA. 

Why  didst  thou  return  ? 
Eternal  absence  would  have  been  to  me 
The  greatest  punishment    To  be  left 

alone 
And  face  to  fieice  with  my  own  crime,  had 

been 
Jost  retribution.     Upon  me,  ye  Gods, 
Let  all  your  vengeance  fall ! 

■PIMBTHBUS. 

On  thee  and  me. 
1  do  not  love  thee  less  for  what  is  done. 
And  cannot  be  undone.    Thy  very  weak- 
ness 
Hath  brought  tliee  nearer  to  me,  and 

henceforth 
My  love  will  have  a  sense  of  pity  in  it, 
Maldng  it  less  a  worship  than  biefore. 

PANDORA. 

Pity  me  not ;  pity  is  degradation. 
Love  me  and  kill  m<». 

RPTUKTUBUCk 

Beautiful  Pandora ! 
Thou  art  a  Goddess  still ! 

PANDORA. 

I  am  a  woman ; 
And  the  insurgent  demon  in  my  nature, 


That  made  me  breve  the  oracle,  revolts 
At  pily  and  compassion.  Let  me  die ; 
What  else  remains  for  me? 

EPDCETHBUS. 

Youth,  hope,  and  love : 
To  build  a  new  life  on  a  ruined  life, 
To  make  the  future  fairer  than  the  past. 
And  make  the  past  appear  a  troubled 

dream. 
Even  now  in  passing  through  the  garden 

walks 
Upon  the  around  I  saw  a  fallen  nest 
Ruined  and  fnll  of  rain ;  and  over  me 
Beheld  the  uncomplaining  birds  already 
Busy  in  boilding  a  new  luilntation. 

PANDORA. 

Auspiciouffoment 

BPDfSTHBUS. 

May  the  Eumenides 
Put  out  their  torches  and  behold  as  not, 
And  fling  away  their  whips  of  scorpions 
And  touch  us  not. 

PANDORA. 

Me  let  them  punish. 
Only  through  pmuahmeiit  of  our  evU 

deeds, 
Only  through  snflering,  are  we  reconciled 
To  the  immortal  Gods  and  to  ourselves. 

CHORUS  OF  THE  EUMENIDES. 

Never  shall  souls  like  these 
Escape  the  Eumenides, 
The  daughters  dark  of   Acheron  and 
N^ht! 
Unquenched  our  torches  glare. 
Our  scourges  in  the  air 
Send  forth  prophetic  sounds  before  they 
smite. 

Never  bv  lapse  of  time 

The  soul  defaced  by  crime 
Into  its  former  self  returns  again ; 

For  every  guilty  deed 

Holds  in  itself  the  seed 
Of  retribution  and  undying  pain. 

Never  shall  be  the  loss 

Restored,  till  Helios 
Hath  purified  them  with  his  heavenly 
fires; 

Then  what  was  lost  is  won. 

And  the  new  life  begun. 
Kindled  with  nobler  passions  and  desires. 
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THE  HANGING  OF  THE  CRANE. 


I. 

The  lights  are  oat,  and  gone  are  all  the 

guests 
That  taronjB;lng  came  with  merriment 

and  jests 
To  celebrate  the  Hanging  of  the  Crane 
In  the  new  house,  —  into  the  night  are 

gone; 
Bat  still  the  fire  upon  the  hearth  boms  on, 
And  I  alone  remain. 

0  fortunate,  0  happy  day, 
When  a  new  household  finds  its  place 
Among  the  myriad  homes  of  eartn, 
Like  a  new  star  just  sprung  to  birth, 
And  rolled  on  its  harmonious  way 
Into  the  boundless  realms  of  space ! 

So  said  the  ^ests  in  speech  and  song. 
As  in  the  chimney,  burning  bright, 
We  hung  the  iron  crane  to-night, 
And  merry  was  the  feast  and  long. 

II. 

And  now  I  sit  and  muse  on  what  may  be. 
And  in  mv  vision  see,  or  seem  to  see. 
Through   floating  vapors   interfused 
with  light, 
Shapes  indeterminate,  that  gleam  and 

fade. 
As  shadows  passing  into  deeper  shade 
Sink  and  elude  the  sight. 

For  two  alone,  there  in  the  hall, 
Is  spread  the  table  round  and  small ; 
Upon  the  polished  silver  shine 
The  evening  lamps,  but,  more  divine. 
The  light  of  love  shines  over  all ; 
Of  love,  that  says  not  mine  and  thine, 
But  ours,  for  ours  is  thine  and  mine. 

They  want  no  ffuests,  to  come  between 
Their  tender  glances  like  a  screen. 
And  tell  them  tales  of  land  and  sea. 
And  whatsoever  may  betide 
The  great,  forgotten  world  outside ; 
They  want  no  guests;  they  needs  must 

be 
Each  other's  own  best  company. 


III. 

The  picture  fades  ;  as  at  a  village  fair 
A  showman's  views,  dissolving  into  air. 
Again    appear   transfigured   on    the 
screen. 
So  in  my  fancy  this  ;  and  now  once  more. 
In  part  tran^gured,  throu^  the  open 
door 
Appears  the  selfsame  scene. 

Seated,  I  see  the  two  again. 
But  not  alone  ;  they  entertain 
A  little  angel  unaware, 
With  face  as  round  as  is  the  moon  ; 
A  royal  guest  with  flaxen  hair. 
Who,  throned  upon  his  lofty  chair. 
Drums  on  the  table  with  his  spoon. 
Then  drops  it  careless  on  the  floor. 
To  grasp  at  things  unseen  before. 

Are  these  celestial  manners  ?  these 
The  ways  that  win,  the  arts  that  please? 
Ah  yes  ;*  consider  well  the  guest, 
And  whatsoe'er  he  does  seems  best ; 
He  ruleth  by  the  ri^ht  divine 
Of  helplessness,  so  lately  bom 
In  purple  chambers  of  the  mom. 
As  sovereign  over  thee  and  thine. 
He  speaketh  not ;  and  yet  there  lies 
A  conversation  in  his  eyes  ; 
The  golden  silence  of  the  Greek, 
The  gravest  wisdom  of  the  wise. 
Not  spoken  in  language,  but  in  looks 
More  legible  than  printed  books, 
As  if  he  could  but  would  not  speak. 
And  now,  0  monarch  absolute, 
Thy  power  is  put  to  proof ;  for,  lo ! 
Resistless,  fatnomless,  and  slow. 
The  nurse  comes  mstUng  like  the  sea. 
And  pushes  back  thy  chair  and  thee, 
And  so  good  night  to  King  Canute. 


IV. 

As  one  who  walking  in  a  forest  sees 
A  lovely  landscape  through  the  parted 
trees, 
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Then  sees  it  not,  for  boughs  that  in- 
tervene; 
Or  as  we  seethe  moon  sometimes  revealed 
Through  drifting  clouds,  and  then  again 
conceale<^ 
So  I  behold  the  scene. 

There  are  two  guests  at  table  now ; 
The  king,  deposed  and  older  grown, 
No  longer  occupies  the  throng  — 
The  crown  is  on  his  sister's  brow ; 
A  Princess  from  the  Fairy  Isles, 
The  very  pattern  girl  of  girls, 
All  covered  and  embowered  in  curls, 
Bose-tinted  from  the  Isle  of  Flowers, 
And  sailing  with  soft,  silken  sails 
From  far-off  Dreamland  into  ours. 
Above  their  bowls  with  rims  of  blue 
Four  azure  eyes  of  deeper  hue 
Are  looking,  dreamy  with  delight ; 
Limpid  as  planets  that  emei^ 
Above  the  ocean's  roxmded  verge. 
Soft-shining    through   the    summer 

night 
Steadfast  they  ^e,  yet  nothing  see 
Beyond  the  horizon  of  their  bowls  ; 
Nor  care  they  for  the  world  that  rolls 
With  all  its  freight  of  troubled  souls 
Into  the  days  t^t  are  to  be. 


V. 

AOAIK  the  tossing  boughs  shut  out  the 

scene. 
Again  the  drifting  vapors  intervene. 
And  Uie  moon's  pallid  disk  is  hidden 
quite; 
And  now  I  see  the  table  wider  grown, 
As  round  a  pebble  into  water  thrown 
Dilates  a  ring  of  light 

I  see  the  table  wider  ffrown, 
I  see  it  garlanded  with  guests. 
As  if  fair  Ariadne's  Crown 
Out  of  the  sky  had  fallen  down  ; 
Maidens  within  whose  tender  breasts 
A  thousand  restless  hopes  and  fears. 
Forth  reaching  to  the  coming  years. 
Flutter  awhile,  then  quiet  lie. 
Like  timid  birds  that  fain  would  fly. 
But  do  not  dare  to  leave  theii  nests  ;— 
And  youths,  who  in  their  strength  elate 
Challenge  the  van  and  front  of  fate, 
Eager  as  champions  to  be 
In  the  divine  knight-errantry 
Of  vouth,  that  travels  sea  and  land 


Seeking  adventures,  or  porsoes, 
Througn  cities,  and  through  solitudes 
Frequented  by  the  lyric  Muse, 
The  phantom  with  the  beckoninghand, 
That  still  allures  and  still  eludes. 
0  sweet  illusions  of  the  In'ain ! 
O  sudden  thrills  of  fire  and  frost ! 
The  world  is  bright  while  ye  remain. 
And  dark  and  dead  when  ye  are  lost  1 


VI. 

The  meadow-brook,  that   seemeth  to 

stand  still. 
Quickens  its  current  as  it  nears  the  null  { 
And  so  the  stream  of  Time  that  lin- 
eereth 
In  level  places,  and  so  dull  appears, 
Runs  with  a  swifter  current  as  it  nean 
The  gloomy  mills  of  Death. 

And  now,  like  the  magician's  scroll, 
That  in  the  owner's  keeping  shrinks 
With  every  wish  he  speaks  or  thinks^ 
Till  the  last  wish  consumes  the  wholes 
The  table  dwindles,  and  again 
I  see  the  two  alone  remain. 
The  crown  of  stars  is  broken  in  parts ; 
Its  jewels,  brighter  than  the  day, 
Have  one  by  one  been  stolen  away 
To  shine  in  other  homes  and  hearts. 
One  is  a  wanderer  now  afar 
In  Ceylon  or  in  Zanzibar, 
Or  sunny  regions  of  Cathay ; 
And  one  is  in  the  boisterous  camp 
Mid  clink  of  arms  and  horses'  tramp, 
And  battle's  temble  array. 
I  see  the  patient  mother  read. 
With  aching  heart,  of  wrecks  that  float 
Disabled  on  those  seas  remote, 
Or  of  some  great  heroic  deed 
On  battle-fields,  where  thousands  bleed 
To  lift  one  hero  into  fame. 
Anxious  she  bends  her  graceful  head 
Above  these  chronicles  of  pain, 
And  trembles  with  a  secret  dread 
Lest  there  among  the  drowned  or  slain 
She  find  the  one  beloved  name. 


VII. 

After  a  day  of  cloud  and  wind  and  rain 
Sometimes  the  setting  sun  breaks  out 
again. 
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And,  tcmching  all  the  darksome  woods 
withli^t, 
Smiles  on  the  fields,  until  they  laugh 

and  sing, 
Then  like  a  ruhy  from  the  horizon's  ring 
Drops  down  into  the  night. 

What  see  I  now  ?    The  night  is  fair, 
The  storm  of  grief,  the  clouds  of  care, 
The  wind,  the  raiu,  have  passed  away  ; 
The  lamps  are  lit,  the  fires  bum  bright, 
The  house  is  full  of  life  and  light : 
It  IB  the  Golden  Wedding  day. 
The  guests  come  thronffine  in  once  more. 
Quick  footsteps  sound  along  the  floor. 
The  trooping  children  crowd  the  stair. 
And  in  and  out  and  everywhere 
Flashes  along  the  corridor 
The  sunshine  of  their  golden  hair. 


On  the  round  table  in  the  hall 
Another  Ariadne's  Crown 
Out  of  the  sky  hath  fallen  down ; 
More  than  one  Monarch  of  the  Moon 
Is  drumming  with  his  silver  spoon  ; 
The  light  of  love  shines  over  uL 

0  fortunate,  0  happy  day  ! 
The  people  sing,  tne  people  say. 
The  ancient  bridegroom  and  the  brides 
Smiling  contented  and  serene 
Upon  the  blithe,  bewildering  scene, 
Behold,  well  pleased,  on  every  side 
Their  forms  and  features  multiplied. 
As  the  reflection  of  a  light 
Between  two  burnished  mirrorsgleams, 
Or  lamps  upon  a  bridge  at  night 
Stretch  on  and  on  before  the  sight, 
Till  the  long  vista  endless  seems. 
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POEM  FOR  THE  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1825 

IN  BOWDOIN  COLLEGE. 

Tempera  lalrantnr.  tacitteqne  senescimm  annis, 
Et  ftigimit  fireno  non  remorante  dies. 

Ovu>,  Fastorum,  Lib.  vL 


**  0  CjnAR,  we  who  are  about  to  die 
Salute  you  ! "  was  the  gladiators*  cry 
In  the  arena,  standing  face  to  face 
With  death  and  with  the  Roman  popu- 
lace. 

0  ye  familiar  scenes,  —  ye  groves  of 
pine, 

That  once  were  mine  and  are  no  longer 
mine, — 

Thou  river,  widening  through  the  mead- 
ows green 

To  the  vast  sea,  so  near  and  yet  un- 
seen,— 

Ye  halls,  in  whose  seclusion  and  repose 

Phantoms  of  fame,  like  exhalations,  rose 

And  vanished,  —  we  who  are  about  to 
die 

Salute  you  ;  earth  and  air  and  sea  and 
Bky, 

And  the  Imperial  Sun  that  scatters 
down 

His  sovereign  splendors  upon  grove  and 
town. 


Ye  do  not  answer  us !  ye  do  not  hear ! 
We  are  foi^otten  ;  and  in  your  austere 
And  calm  mdifierence,  ye  little  care 
Whether  we  come  or  go,  or  whence  or 

where. 
What   passing    generations    fill    these 

halls, 
What  passing  voices  echo  firom  these 

walls. 
Ye  heed  not ;  we  are  only  as  the  blast, 
A  moment  heard,  and  then  forever  past. 

Not  so  the  teachers  who  in  earlier  days 

Led  our  bewildered  feet  through  learn- 
ing's maze ; 

They  answer  us  —  alas  !  what  have  I 
said  ? 

What  greetings  come  there  from  the 
voiceless  dead  ? 

What  salutation,  welcome,  or  reply  ! 

What  pressure  from  the  hands  that  life- 
less lie  ? 

They  are  no  longer  here ;  they  all  are 
gone 
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Into  the  land  of  shadows,  —  all  save 
one. 

Honor  and  reverence,  and  the  good  re- 
pute 

That  follows  faithful  service  as  its  fruit, 

Be  unto  him,  whom  living  we  salute. 

The  neat  Italian  poet,  when  he  made 
His  dreadful  journey  to  the  realms  of 

shade. 
Met  there  the  old  instructor  of  lus 

JOVLth, 

And  cned  in  tones  of  pity  and  of  ruth : 
•*  0,   never  from  the  memory  of   my 

heart 
Your  dear,  paternal  image  shall  denirt, 
Who  while  on  earth,  ere  yet  by  death 

surprised. 
Taught  me  how  mortals  are  immortal- 
ized; 
How  gratefol  am  I  for  that  patient  care 
All  my  life  long  my  language  shall  de- 
clare.** 

To-day  we  make  the  poet's  words  our 

own, 
And  utter  them  in  plaintive  undertone ; 
Nor  to  the  living  only  be  they  said, 
fiut  to  the  other  living  called  the  dead. 
Whose  dear,  paternal  images  appear 
Not  wrapped  in  gloom,  but  robea  in  sun- 

snine  here ; 
Whose  simple  lives,  complete  and  with- 
out flaw. 
Were  part  and  parcel  of  great  Nature's 

law; 
Who  said  not  to  their  Lord,  as  if  afraid, 
"  Here  is  thy  talent  in  a  napkin  laid," 
fiut  labored  in  their  sphere,  as  men  who 

live 
In  the  delight  that  work  alone  can  give. 
Peace  be  to  them ;  eternal  peace  and  rest. 
And  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  behest : 
**Ye  have  been    faithful  over  a  few 

things. 
Over  ten  cities  shall  ye  reign  as  kings.*' 

And  ve  who  fill  the  places  we  once  filled, 
And  follow  in  the  furrows  that  we  tilled, 
Young  men,  whose  generous  hearts  are 

beating  high, 
We  who  are  old,  and  are  about  to  die. 
Salute  you  ;  haU  you ;  take  your  hands 

in  ours. 
And  crown  vou  with  our  welcome  as 

with  ffowem  I 


How  beantiful  is  youth  !  how  bright  it 

gleams 
With  its  illusions,  aspirations,  dreams ! 
Book  of  Beginnings,  Story  without  End, 
flach  maid  a  heroine,  and  each  man  a 

friend ! 
Aladdin's  Lamp,  and  Fortunatus'  Purse, 
That  holds  the  treasures  of  the  universe  1 
All  possibilities  are  in  its  hands. 
No  danger  daunts  it,  and  no  foe  with- 
stands ; 
In  its  sublime  audacitv  of  faith, 
**  Be  thou  removed  !     it  to  the  moun- 
tain saith. 
And  with  ambitious  feet,  secure  and 

proud. 
Ascends   the    ladder   leaning    on  the 
cloud! 

As  ancient  Priam  at  the  Scuean  gate 
Sat  on  the  walls  of  Troy  in  regal  state 
With  the  old  men,  too  old  and  weak  to 

fight. 
Chirping  like  grasshoppers  in  their  de- 
light 
To  see  the  embattled  hosts,  with  spear 

and  shield. 
Of  Trojans  and  Achaians  in  the  field  ; 
So  from  the  snowy  summits  of  our  years 
We  see  you  in  the  plain,  as  each  appears, 
And  question  of  you ;  asking,  "Who  is 

he 
That  towers  above  the  others  ?    Which 

mav  be 
Atreides,  Menelaus,  Odysseus, 
Ajax  the  great,  or  bold  Idomeneus  ?" 

Let  him  not  boast  who  puts  his  armor 
on 

As  he  who  puts  it  ofT,  the  battle  done. 

Study  yourselves  ;  and  most  of  all  note 
well 

Wherein  kind  Nature  meant  you  to 
excel. 

Not  every  blossom  ripens  into  fruit ; 

Minerva,  the  in  ven tress  of  the  flute. 

Flung  it  aside,  when  she  her  face  sur- 
veyed 

Distorted  in  a  fountain  as  she  played ; 

The  unlucky  Marsyas  found  it,  and  his 
fate 

Was  one  to  make  the  bravest  hesitate. 

Write  on  your  doors  the  saying  wise  and 

old, 
"Be  bold  !  be  bold  !"  and  everywhere 

—  "Behold; 
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Be  not  too  bold ! "  Yet  better  the  ex- 
cess 

Than  the  defect ;  better  the  more  than 
less; 

Better  like  Hector  in  the  field  to  die, 

Than  like  a  perfumed  Paris  turn  and  fly. 

And  now,  my  classmates  ;  ye  remaining 

few 
That  number  not  the  half  of  those  we 

knew, 
Ye,  against  whose  familiar  names  not 

yet 
The  fatal  asterisk  of  death  is  set, 
Ye  I  salute  !    The  horologe  of  Time 
Strikes  the  half-century  with  a  solemn 

chime. 
And  summons  us  together  once  aeain, 
The  joy  of  meeting  not  unmixed  with  pain. 

Where  are  the  others  ?  Voices  from  the 
deep 

Caverns  of  darkness  answer  me  :  **They 
sleep  I  *' 

I  name  no  names  ;  instinctively  I  feel 

Each  at  some  well-remembered  grave 
will  kneel, 

And  from  the  inscription  wipe  the  weeds 
and  moss. 

For  every  heart  best  knoweth  its  own 
loss. 

I  see  their  scattered  gravestones  gleam- 
ing white 

Throug[h  the  pale  dusk  of  the  impend- 
ing nkfht ; 

O'er  all  alike  the  impartial  sunset 
throws 

Its  golden  lilies  mingled  with  the  rose ; 

We  give  to  each  a  tender  thought,  and 
pass 

Out  of  the  graveyards  with  their  tangled 
grass. 

Unto  these  scenes  frequented  by  our  feet 

W^hen  we  were  young,  and  life  was  fresh 
and  sweet. 

What  shall  I  say  to  you  ?  What  can  I 
say 

Better  than  silence  is  ?    When  I  survey 

This  throng  of  faces  turned  to  meet  my 
own, 

Friendlv  and  fair,  and  yet  to  me  un- 
known, 

Transformed  the  very  landscape  seems 
to  be; 

It  is  the  same,  yet  not  the  same  to  m«^ 


So  many  memories  crowd  upon  mvbraiziy 
So  many  ghosts  are  in  the  wooded  plaiHy 
1  fain  would  steal  away,  with  noiselesa 

tread, 
As  from  a  house  where  some  one  lieth 

dead. 
I  cannot  go  ;  —  I  pause  ;  —  I  hesitate ; 
My  feet  reluctant  tinker  at  the  gate ; 
As  one  who  struggks    in  a  troubled 

dream 
To  speak  and  cannot,  to  myself  I  seem. 

Vanish  the  dream  !  Vanish  the  idle 
fears ! 

Vanish  the  rolling  mists  of  fifty  years  ! 

Whatever  time  or  space  may  intervene, 

I  will  not  be  a  stranger  in  this  scene. 

Here  every  doubt,  all  indecision,  ends  ; 

Hail,  my  companions,  comrades,  class- 
mates, friends  t 

Ah  me  !  the  fifty  years  since  last  we  met 
Seem  to  me  fifty  folios  bound  and  set 
By  Time,  the  great  transcriber,  on  his 

shelves. 
Wherein  are  written  the  histories  of 

ourselves. 
What   tragedies,   what   comedies,    are 

there; 
What  joy  and  grief,  what  rapture  and 

despair ! 
What  chronicles  of  triumph  and  defeat. 
Of  struggle,  and  temptation,  and  retreat! 
What  reconls  of  regrets,  and  doubts,  and 

fears  ] 
What  pages  blotted,  blistered  by  our 

tears ! 
What  lovely  landscapes  on  the  margin 

shine. 
What  sweet,  angelic  faces,  what  divine 
And  holy  images  of  love  and  trust, 
Undimmed  by  age,  unsoiled  by  damp  or 

dust ! 

Whose  hand  shall  dare  to  open  and  ex- 
plore 

These  volumes,  closed  and  clasped  for- 
evermore  ? 

Not  mine.   With  reverential  feet  I  nass ; 

I  hear  a  voice  that  cries,  "  Alas  !  alas  ! 

Whatever  hath  been  written  shall  re- 
main, 

Nor  be  erased  nor  written  o'er  again ; 

The  unwritten  only  still  belongs  to 
thee : 

Take  heed,  and  ponder  well  what  that 
shall  he." 
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Ab  ehildren  frightened  by  a  thunder- 
cloud 
Are  reassured  if  some  one  reads  aloud 
A  tale  of  wonder,   with  enchantment 

Or  wild  adventure,  that  diverts  their 

thought, 
Let  me  endeavor  with  a  tale  to  chase 
The  gathering  shadows  of  the  time  and 

place. 
And  biudish  what  we  all  too  deeply  feel 
Wholly  to  say,  or  wholly  to  conceal. 

In  medieval  Rome,  I  know  not  where. 
There  stood  an  image  with  its  arm  in 

air. 
And  on  its  lifted  finger,  shining  clear, 
A  golden  ring  with  the  device,  ''Strike 

here!" 
Greatly  the  people  wondered,  though 

none  guessed 
The  meaning  that  these  words  but  half 

expressed, 
Until  a  learned  clerk,  who  at  noonday 
With  downcast  eyes  was  passing  on  his 

way, 
Paused,   and    observed  the  spot,   and 

marked  it  well. 
Whereon  the  shadow  of  the  finger  fell ; 
And,  cominff  back  at  midnight,  delved, 

and  found 
A  secret  stairway  leading  under  ground. 
Down  this  he  passed  into  a  spacious 

hall. 
Lit  by  a  flaming  jewel  on  the  wall ; 
And  opposite  in  threatening  attitude 
WiUi  bow  and  shaft  a  brazen  statue 

stood. 
Upon  its  forehead,  like  a  coronet, 
Wert)  these  mysterious  words  of  menace 

set : 
"  That  which  I  am,  I  am  ;  my  fatal  aim 
None  can  escape,  not  even  yon  lumi* 

nous  flame ! " 

Midway  the  hall  was  a  fair  table  placed, 

With  Cloth  of  gold,  ana  golden  cups  en- 
chased 

With  rubies,  and  the  plates  and  knives 
were  gold. 

And  gold  the  bread  and  viands  mani- 
fold. 

Around  it,  silent,  motionleaa,  and  sad. 

Were  seated  gallant  knights  in  armor 
clad. 

And  ladies  beautiful  with  plume  and 
sone, 


But  they  were  stone,  their  hearts  within 

were  stone ; 
And  the  vast  hall  was  filled  in  every  part 
With  silent  crowds,  stony  hi  face  and 

heart  ^ 

Long  at  the  scene,  bewildered  and 
amazed 

The  trembling  clerk  in  speechless  won- 
der ga^; 

Then  from  the  table,  by  his  greed  made 
bold. 

He  seized  a  goblet  and  a  knife  of  gold. 

And  suddenty  from  their  seaoi  the  guests 
upspran^. 

The  vaulted  ceiling  with  loud  clamors 
rang. 

The  archer  sped  bis  arrow,  at  their  call. 

Shattering  tne  lambent  jewd  on  the 

And  all  was  dark  around  and  overhead ; — 
Stark  on  the  floor  the  luckless  clerk  lay 
dead; 

The  writer  of  this  legend  then  records 
Its  ghostly  application  in  these  words  : 
The  image  is  the  Adversary  old. 
Whose  ^koning  finger  points  to  realms 

of  gold ; 
Our  lusts  and  passions  are  the  down- 
ward stair 
That  leads  the  soul  from  a  diviner  air ; 
The  archer.  Death ;  the  flaming  jewel. 

Life; 
Terrestrial  goods,  the  goblet  and  the 

knife; 
The  knights  and  ladies,  all  whose  flesh 

and  bone 
By  avarice  have  been   hardened   into 

stone; 
The  clerk,  the  scholar  whom  the  love 

of  pelf 
Tempts  from  his  books  and  from  his 

nobler  self. 

The  scholar  and  the  world  1  The  end- 
less strife. 

The  discord  in  the  harmonies  of  life  ! 

The  love  of  learning,  the  sequestered 
nooks. 

And  all  the  sweet  serenity  of  books ; 

The  market-place,  the  eager  love  of  gain, 

Whose  aim  is  vanity,  and  whose  end  is 
pain ! 

But  why,  YOU  ask  me,  should  this  tale  be 
toia 
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To  men  grown  old,  or  who  are  growing 

oU? 
It  is  too  late  !    Ah,  nothing  is  too  late 
Till  the  tired  heart  shall  cease  to  palpi- 
tate. 
Cato  learned  Greek  at  eighty  ;  Sophocles 
Wrote  his  grand  (Edipus,  and  Simonides 
Bore  off  the  prize  of  verse  from  his  com- 
peers, 
When  each  had  numbered  more  than 

fourscore  years, 
And  Theophrastus,  at  fourscore  and  ten, 
Had  but  begun  his  Characters  of  Men 
Chancer,  at  Woodstock  with  the  night- 
ingales, 
At  sixty  wrote  the  Canterbury  Tales ; 
Goethe  at  Weimar,  toiling  to  the  last. 
Completed  Faust  when  eighty  years  were 

past. 
These  are  indeed  exceptions;  but  they 

show 
How  far  the  gulf-stream  of  our  youth 

may  flow 
Into  the  arctic  regions  of  our  lives. 
Where  little  else  wan  life  itself  survives. 

As  the  barometer  foretells  the  storm 
While   still   the   skies  are  clear,   the 

weather  warm, 
So  something  in  us,  as  old  age  draws 

near. 
Betrays  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  nimble  mercury,  ere  we  are  aware, 
Descends  the  elastic  ladder  of  the  air ; 
The  telltale  blood  in  artery  and  vein 


Sinks  from  its  higher  levels  in  the  brain ; 

Whatever  Ppet,  orator,  or  M£e 

May  say  of  it,  old  age  is  still  old  age. 

It  IB  the  waning,  not  the  crescent  moon ; 

The  dusk  of  evening,  not  the  blaze  of 
noon: 

It  is  not  strength,  but  weakness ;  not  de- 
sire. 

But  its  surcease ;  not  the  fierce  heat  of 
fire. 

The  burning  and  consuming  element. 

But  that  of  ashes  and  of  embers  spent. 

In  which  some  living  sparks  we  still 
discern, 

Enough  to  warm,  but  not  enough  to  bum. 

What  then?  Shall  we  sit  idly  down 
and  sav 

The  ni^ht  hath  come ;  it  is  no  longer  day  ? 

The  mght  hath  not  yet  come ;  we  are 
not  quite 

Cut  off  from  labor  by  the  failing  light ; 

Something  remains  for  us  to  do  or  dare  ; 

Even  the  oldest  tree  some  fruit  may  bear ; 

Not  (Edipus  Coloneus,  or  Greek  Ode, 

Or  tales  of  pilgrims  that  one  momins  rode 

Out  of  the  gateway  of  the  Tabard  Inn, 

But  other  something,  would  we  but  be- 
gin; 

For  age  is  opi)ortunity  no  less 

Than  youth  itself,   though  in  another 

dress, 
And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  away 
The  sky  is  filled  with  stars,  invisible  by 

day. 
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FLIGHT  THE  FOURTH. 


CHARLES  SUMNER. 

Garlands  upon  his  grave, 
And  flowers  upon  his  hearse, 
And  to  the  tender  heart  and  brave 
The  tribute  of  this  verse. 

His  was  the  troubled  life, 
The  conflict  and  the  pain, 
The  grief,  the  bitterness  of  strife, 
The  honor  without  stain. 


Like  Winkelried,  he  took 
Into  his  manly  breast 
The  sheaf  of  hostile  spears,  and  broke 
A  path  for  the  oppressed. 

Then  from  the  fatal  field 
Upon  a  nation's  heart 
Borne  like  a  warrior  on  his  shield  !  — 
So  should  the  brave  depart. 

Death  takes  us  by  surprise. 
And  stays  our  hunring  feet ; 
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The  great  design  unfinished  lies, 
Our  lives  are  incomplete. 

But  in  the  dark  unknown 
Perfect  their  circles  seem, 
Even  as  a  bridge's  arch  of  stone 
Is  rounded  in  the  stream. 

Alike  are  life  and  death, 
When  life  in  death  survives, 
And  the  uninterrupted  breath 
Inspires  a  thousand  lives. 

Were  a  star  quenched  on  high, 
For  ages  would  its  light. 
Still  travelling  downward  from  the  sky. 
Shine  on  our  mortal  sight 

So  when  a  great  man  dies. 
For  years  Myond  our  ken. 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  Ues 
Upon  the  paths  of  men. 


TRAVELS  BY  THE  FIRESIDE. 

The  ceaseless  rain  is  falling  fast, 

And  yonder  gilded  vane, 
Immovable  for  three  days  past, 

Points  to  the  misty  main. 

It  drives  me  in  upon  myself 

And  to  the  fireside  gleams. 
To  pleasant  books  that  crowd  my  shelf. 

And  still  more  pleasant  dreams. 

I  read  whatever  bards  have  sung 

Of  lands  beyond  the  sea. 
And  the  bright  days  when  I  was  young 

Come  thronging  back  to  me. 

In  fancy  I  can  hear  again 

The  Alpine  torrent^  roar. 
The  mule-bells  on  the  hills  of  Spain, 

The  sea  at  Elsinore. 

I  see  the  convent's  gleaming  wall 
Rise  ^m  its  groves  of  pine. 

And  towers  of  old  caUiedrals  tall. 
And  castles  by  the  Rhine. 

I  journey  on  by  park  and  spire. 

Beneath  centennial  trees, 
Throuffh  fields  with  poppies  all  on  fire, 

And  gleams  of  distant  seas. 


I  fear  no  more  the  dust  and  heat. 

No  more  1  feel  fatigue. 
While  journeying  wiui  another's  feet 

O'er  many  a  lengthening  league. 

Let  others  traverse  sea  and  land. 
And  toil  through  various  climes, 

I  turn  the  world  round  with  my  hand 
Reading  these  poets'  rhymes. 

From  them  I  learn  whatever  lies 
Beneath  each  changing  zone, 

And  see,  when  looking  with  their  eyes. 
Better  than  with  mme  own. 


CADENABBIA. 

LAKE  OF  COMO. 

No  sound  of  wheels  or  hoof-beat  breaks 
The  silence  of  the  summer  day. 

As  by  the  loveliest  of  all  lakes 
I  while  the  idle  hours  away. 

I  pace  the  leafy  colonnade 

Where  level  branches  of  the  plane 
Above  me  weave  a  roof  of  shade 

Impervious  to  the  sun  and  rain. 

At  times  a  sudden  rush  of  air 
Flutters  the  lazy  leaves  o'erhead, 

And  gleams  of  sunshine  toss  and  flare 
Like  torches  down  the  path  I  tread. 

By  Somariva's  garden  gate 
I  make  the  marble  stairs  my  seat. 

And  hear  the  water,  as  I  wait. 
Lapping  the  steps  beneath  my  feet 

The  undulation  sinks  and  swells 

Along  tiie  stony  parapets, 
And  far  away  the  floating  bells 

Tinkle  upon  the  fisher  s  nets. 

Silent  and  slow,  by  tower  and  town 
The  freighted  barges  come  and  go, 

Their  pendent  shadows  gliding  down 
By  town  and  tower  suomeiged  below. 

The  hills  sweep  upward  from  the  shore. 
With  villas  scattered  one  bv  one 

Upon  their  wooded  spurs,  ana  lower 
Bellaggio  blazing  in  the  sun. 

And  dimly  seen,  a  tangled  mass 
Of  walls  and  woods,  of  light  and  shade, 
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Stands  beckoning  up  the  SteMo  Pass 
Yarenna  with  its  white  cascade. 

I  ask  mjatH^t  Is  this  a  dream  T 
Will  it  all  vanish  into  air  T 

Is  there  a  land  of  such  supreme 
And  perfect  beauty  anywhere  ? 

Sweet  vision  !    Do  not  fade  away : 
Linger  until  my  heart  shall  take 

Into  itself  the  summer  day, 
And  all  the  beauty  of  the  lake. 

Linger  until  upon  my  brain 
Is  stamped  an  imaja;e  of  the  scene, 

Then  fade  into  the  air  again, 
And  be  as  if  thou  hatut  not  been. 


MONTE  CASSINO. 

TXR&A.  DI  LA.TORO. 

BsAimFiTL  valley  !  through  whose  ver- 
dant meads 

Unheard  the  Garigliano  glides  along ; — 
The  Liris,  nurse  of  rushes  and  of  reeds, 

The  river  taciturn  of  classic  song. 

The  Land  of  Labor  and  the  Land  of  Rest, 
Where  medisval  towns  are  white  on  all 

The  hillsj'les,  and  where  every  moun- 
tain's crest 
Is  an  Etrurian  or  a  Roman  wall. 

There  is  Alagna,  where  Pope  Boniface 
Was  dragged  with  contumely  from  his 
throne ; 
Sciarra  Colonna,  was  that  da3r's  disgrace 
The  Pontiff's  only,  or  in  part  thine 
own? 

There  is  Ceprano,  where  a  renega^ie 
Was  eacn  Apulian,  as  great  Dante 
saith, 
When  Manfred  by  his  men-at-arms  be- 
trayed 
Spurred  on  to  Benevento  and  to  death. 

There  is  Aquinum,  the  oldYolscian  town, 

Where  /uvenal  was  bom,  whose  lurid 

light 

Still  hovers  o'er  his  birthplace  like  the 

crown 

Of  splendor  seen  o'er  cities  in  the  night. 


Doubled  the  splendor  is,   that  in  its 
streets 
The  Angelic  Doctor  as  a  school-boy 
played. 
And  dreamed  perhaps  the  dreams,  that 
he  repeats 
In  ponderous foliosforscholasticsmade. 

And  there,  uplifted,  like  a  passing  cloud 
That  jpauses  on  a  mountain  summit 
high, 

Monte  Cassino's  convent  rears  its  proud 
And  venerable  walls  against  the  sky. 

Well  I  remember  how  on  foot  I  climbed 

The  stony  pathway  leading  to  its  gate ; 

Above,   the  convent  bells  for  vespers 

chimed. 

Below,*  the  darkening  town  grew  des- 

olate. 

Well  I  remember  the  low  arch  and  dark, 
The  court-yard  with  its  well,  the  ter- 
race wide, 
From  which,  far  down,  the  valley  like  a 
park 
Yeileid  in  the  evening  mists,  was  dim 
descried. 

The  day  was  dying,   and  with  feeble 
hands 
Caressed  the  mountain-tops ;  the  vales 
between 
Darkened ;  the  river  in  the  meadow- 
lands 
Sheathed  itself  as  a  sword,  and  was 
not  seen. 

The  silence  of  the  place  was  like  a  sleep, 
So  full  of  rest  it  seemed  ;  each  passing 
tread 

Was  a  reverberation  from  the  deep 
Recesses  of  the  ages  that  are  d^id. 

For,  more  than  thirteen  centuries  ago, 
Benedict  fleeing  from  the  gates  of 
Rome, 
A  youth  disgusted  with  its  vice  and  woe. 
Sought  in  these  mountain  solitudes  a 
home. 

He  founded  here  his  Convent  and  his 
Rule 
Of  prayer  and  work,  and  counted 
work  as  prayer ; 
The  pen  became  a  clarion,  and  his  schoo\ 
Flamed  like  a  beacon  in  the  midnight 
air. 
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What  though  Boccaccio,  in  his  reckless 
way. 
Mocking  the  lazy  brotherhood,   de- 
plores 
The  illuminated  manuscripts,  that  lay 
Tom  and  neglected  on  the  dusty  floors  ? 

Boccaccio  was  a  novelist,  a  child 
Of  fancy  and  of  fiction  at  the  best ! 

This  the  urbme  librarian  said,  and  smiled 
Incredulous,  as  at  some  idle  jest. 

Upon  such  themes  as  these,  with  one 
young  friar 
I  sat  conversing  late  into  the  night. 
Till  in  its  cavernous  chimney  the  wood- 
fire 
Had  burnt  its  heart  out  like  an  ancho- 
rite. 

And  then  translated,  in  my  convent  cell. 
Myself  yet  not  myself,  in  dreams  I  lav. 

And,  as  a  monk  who  hears  the  matin  bell. 
Started  from  sleep ;  already  it  was  day. 

From  the  high  window  I  beheld  the  scene 
On  which  Saint  Benedict  so  oft  had 
gazed,— 
The  mountains  and  the  valley  in  the 
sheen 
Of  the  bright  sun,  —  and  stood  as  one 
amazed. 

Gray  mists  wero  rolling,  rising,  vanish- 
ing; 
The  woodlands  glistened  with  their 
jewelled  crowns ; 
Far  off  the  mellow  bells  began  to  ring 
For  matins  in  the  half-awcucened  towns. 

The  conflict  of  the  Present  and  the  Past, 
The  ideal  and  the  actual  in  our  life. 

As  on  a  field  of  battle  held  me  fast. 
Where  this  world  and  the  next  world 
were  at  strife. 

For,  as  the  valley  from  its  sleep  awoke, 

I  saw  the  iron  horses  of  the  steam 
T088  to  the  morning  air  their  plumes  of 
smoke, 
And  woke,  as  one  awaketh  from  a 
dream. 


AMALFI. 

SwKBT  the  memory  is  to  me 

Of  a  land  beyond  the  sea. 

Where  the  waves  and  mountains  meet,    I 


Where,  amid  her  mulberry-trees 
Sits  Amalfi  in  the  heat. 
Bathing  ever  her  white  feet 
In  the  tideless  summer  seas. 

In  the  middle  of  the  town. 
From  its  fountains  in  the  hills, 
Tumbling  through  the  narrow  gorge. 
The  Canneto  rusnes  down. 
Turns  the  great  wheels  of  the  mills, 
Lifts  the  hammers  of  the  foige. 

'T  is  a  stairway,  not  a  street, 
That  ascends  the  deep  ravine, 
Where  the  torrent  leaps  between 
Rocky  waUs  that  almost  meet 
Toiling  up  from  stair  to  stair 
Peasant  girls  their  burdens  bear ; 
Sunburnt  daughters  of  the  soil, 
Stateljr  figures  tfdl  and  straight, 
What  inexorable  fate 
Dooms  them  to  this  life  of  toil  ? 

Lord  of  vineyards  and  of  lands, 
Far  above  the  convent  stands. 
On  its  terraced  walk  aloof 
Leans  a  monk  witi^  folded  hands, 
Placid,  satisfied,  serene. 
Looking  down  upon  the  scene 
Over  wall  and  red-tiled  roof ; 
Wondering  unto  what  good  end 
All  this  toil  and  traffic  tend. 
And  why  all  men  cannot  be 
Free  from  care  and  free  from  pain. 
And  the  sordid  love  of  gain. 
And  as  indolent  as  he. 

Where  are  now  the  freighted  barks 
From  the  marts  of  east  and  west  t 
Where  the  knights  in  iron  sarks 
Journeying  to  Uie  Holy  Land, 
Glove  of  steel  upon  the  hand. 
Cross  of  crimson  on  the  breast  ? 
Where  the  pomp  of  camp  and  court  ? 
Where  the  pilgrims  with  their  prayers  ? 
Where  the  merohants  with  their  wares, 
And  their  gallant  brigantines 
Sailing  safely  into  port 
Chased  by  corsair  Algerines  ? 

Vanished  like  a  fleet  of  cloud, 
Like  a  passing  trumpet-blast, 
Are  those  splendors  of  the  past, 
And  the  commerce  and  the  crowd  \ 
Fathoms  deep  beneath  the  seas 
Lie  the  ancient  wharves  and  quays, 
Swallowed  by  the  engulfing  waves ; 
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Silent  streets  and  Tscant  halls, 
Ruined  roo£i  and  towers  and  walls ; 
Hidden  from  all  mortal  eyes 
Deep  the  sunken  city  lies  : 
Even  cities  have  their  graves ! 

This  is  an  enchanted  land ! 
Round  the  headlands  far  away 
Sweeps  the  blue  Salemian  bay 
With  its  sickle  of  white  sand  : 
Further  still  and  furthermost 
On  the  dim  discovered  coast 
PflBstum  with  its  ruins  lies, 
And  its  roses  all  in  bloom 
Seem  to  tinge  the  fatal  skies 
Of  that  lon^y  land  of  doom. 

On  his  terrace,  high  in  air, 
Nothing  doth  the  good  monk  care 
For  su(m  worldly  themes  as  these. 
From  the  garden  just  below 
Little  puffs  of  perfume  blow, 
And  a  sound  is  in  his  ears 
Of  the  murmur  of  the  bees 
In  the  shining  chestnut-trees ; 
Nothing  else  ne  heeds  or  hears. 
All  the  landscape  seems  to  swoon 
In  the  happy  afternoon ; 
Slowly  o*er  his  senses  creep 
The  encroaching  waves  of  sleep. 
And  he  sinks  as  sank  the  town, 
Unresisting,  fathoms  down. 
Into  caverns  cool  and  deep  ! 

Walled  about  with  drifts  of  snow. 
Hearing  the  fierce  north-wind  blow, 
Seeinff  all  the  landscape  white. 
And  uie  river  cased  in  ice. 
Comes  this  memory  of  delight. 
Comes  this  vision  unto  me 
Of  a  long-lost  Paradise 
In  the  land  beyond  the  sea. 


THE  SERMON  OF  ST.   FRANCIS. 

Up  soared  the  lark  into  the  air, 
A  shaft  of  song,  a  winged  prayer. 
As  if  a  soul,  released  from  pain. 
Were  flying  back  to  heaven  again. 

St.  Francis  heard  ;  it  was  to  him 
An  emblem  of  the  Seraphim  ; 
The  upward  motion  of  the  fire, 
The  light,  the  heat,  the  heart's  desire. 


Around  Assisi*s  convent  gate 
The  birds,  God's  poor  who  cannot  wait. 
From  moor  and  mere  and  darksome  wood 
Came  flocking  for  their  dole  of  food. 

**0  brother  birds,**  St.  Francis  said, 
'*  Ye  come  to  me  and  ask  for  bread. 
But  not  with  bread  alone  to-day 
Shall  ye  be  fed  and  sent  away. 

**  Ye  shall  be  fed,  ye  happy  birds, 
With  manna  of  celestial  words ; 
Not  mine,  though  mine  they  seem  to  be. 
Not  mine,  though  they  be  spoken  through 
me. 

*•  0,  doubly  are  ye  bound  to  praise 
The  ^;reat  Creator  in  your  lays ; 
He  giveth  you  your  plumes  of  down. 
Your  crimson  hoods,  your  oloaksof  brown. 

'•  He  giveth  you  your  wings  to  fly 
And  breathe  a  purer  air  on  high, 
And  careth  for  vou  eveiywhere, 
Who  for  yourselves  so  little  care  ! " 

With  flutter  of  swift  wings  and  songs 
Together  rose  the  feathered  throngs. 
And  singing  scattered  far  apart ; 
Deep  peace  was  in  St.  Francis*  heart. 

He  knew  not  if  the  brotherhood 
His  homily  had  understood  ; 
He  only  knew  that  to  one  ear 
The  meaning  of  his  words  was  clear. 


BELISARIUS. 

I  AM  poor  and  old  and  blind  ; 
The  sun  bums  me,  and  the  wind 

Blows  through  the  city  gate 
And  covers  me  with  dust 
From  the  wheels  of  the  august 

Justinian  the  Great. 

It  was  for  him  I  chased 

The  Persians  o*er  wild  and  waste, 

As  General  of  the  East ; 
Night  after  night  I  lay 
In  their  camps  of  yesterdav  ; 

Their  forage  was  my  feast. 

For  him,  with  sails  of  red. 
And  torches  at  mast-head, 
Piloting  the  great  fleet, 
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I  swept  the  Afric  coasts 
And  scattered  the  Vandal  hosts, 
Like  dust  in  a  windy  street 

For  him  I  won  again 

The  Aosonian  realm  and  reign, 

Rome  and  Parthenope ; 
And  all  the  land  was  mine 
From  the  sammits  of  Apennine 

To  the  shores  of  eitner  sea. 

For  him,  in  my  feeble  age, 
I  dared  the  battle's  rage. 

To  save  Byzantium's  state, 
When  the  tents  of  Zabergan, 
like  snow-drifts  ovemm 

The  road  to  the  Golden  Gate. 

And  for  this,  for  this,  behold  ! 
Infirm  and  blind  and  old. 

With  gray,  uncovered  head, 
Beneath  the  very  arch 
Of  my  triumphal  march, 

I  stand  and  beg  my  bread  ! 

Methinks  I  still  can  hear, 
Sounding  distinct  and  near. 

The  Vandal  monarch's  cry, 
As,  captive  and  disfiraced. 
With  majestic  step  he  paced,  — 

••  AU,  all  is  Vanity ! " 

Ah  !  vainest  of  all  things 
Is  the  gratitude  of  kings ; 

The  plaudits  of  the  crowd 
Are  but  tne  clatter  of  feet 
At  midnight  in  the  street. 

Hollow  and  restless  and  loud. 

But  the  bitterest  disgrace 
Is  to  see  forever  the  face 

Of  the  Monk  of  Ephesus  ! 
The  unconquerable  will 
This,  too,  can  bear ;  —  I  still 

Am  Belisarius ! 


SONGO  RIVER. 

BcywHERB  such  a  devious  stream, 
0ftve  in  fiEuicy  or  in  dream. 


Winding  slow  through  bush  and  brake 
Links  tether  lake  and  lake. 

Walled  with  woods  or  sandy  shelf. 
Ever  doubling  on  itself 
Flows  the  stream,  so  still  and  slow 
That  it  hardly  seems  to  flow. 

Never  errant  knight  of  old. 
Lost  in  woodland  or  on  wold. 
Such  a  winding  path  pursued 
Through  the  sylvan  solitude. 

Never  school-boy  in  his  quest 
After  hazel-nut  or  nest. 
Through  the  forest  in  and  out 
Wandered  loitering  thus  about. 

In  the  mirror  of  its  tide 
Tangled  thickets  on  each  side 
Hang  inverted,  and  between 
Floating  cloud  or  sky  serene. 

Swift  or  swallow  on  the  wing 
Seems  the  only  living  thing. 
Or  the  loon,  uiat  laughs  and  flies 
Down  to  those  reflected  skies. 

Silent  stream  !  thy  Indian  name 
Unfamiliar  is  to  fame  ; 
For  thou  hidest  here  alone. 
Well  content  to  be  imknown. 

But  thy  tranquil  waters  teach 
Wisdom  deep  as  human  speech, 
Moving  without  haste  or  noise 
In  unbroken  equipoise. 

Though  thou  tumest  no  busy  mill, 
And  art  ever  calm  and  still. 
Even  thy  silence  seems  to  say 
To  the  traveller  on  his  way :  — 

"  Traveller,  hurrying  from  the  heat 
Of  the  city,  stay  thy  feet  f 
Rest  awhue,  nor  longer  waste 
Life  with  inconsiderate  haste ! 

"  Be  not  like  a  stream  that  brawls 
Loud  with  shallow  waterfalls, 
But  in  quiet  self-control 
Link  together  soul  and  souL" 
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TERES  FHIENDS  OF  MINK 

L 

When  I  remember  tbem,  those  Mends 
of  mine, 

Who  are  no  longer  here,  the  noble 
three, 

Who  half  my  life  were  more  than 
friends  to  me, 

And  whose  discourse  was  like  a  gener- 
ous wine, 
1  most  of  all  remember  the  divine 

Something,  that  shone  in  them,  and 
made  us  see 

The  archetypal  man,  and  what  might 
be 

The  amplitude  of  Nature's  first  design. 
In  vain  I  stretch  my  hands  to  clasp 
their  hands ; 

I  cannot  find  them.     Nothing  now  is 
left 

But  a  migestic  memory.    They  mean- 
while 
Wander  together  in  Elysian  lands. 

Perchance  remembering  me,  who  am 
bereft 

Of  their  dear  presence,  and,  remem- 
bering, smile. 

II. 

In  Attica  thy  birthplace  should  have 
been, 

Or  the  Ionian  Isles,  or  where  the  seas 

Encircle  in  their  arms  the  Cyclades, 

So  wholly  Greek  wast  thou  in  thy  se- 
rene 
And  childlike  joy  of  life,  0  Philhellene ! 

Around  thee  would  have  swarmed  the 
Attic  bees ; 

Homer  had  been  thy  friend,  or  Soc- 
rates, 

And  Plato  welcomed  thee  to  his  de- 
mesne. 
Por  thee  old  legends  breathed  historic 
breath ; 

Thou  sawest  Poseidon  in  the  purple 
sea. 


And  in  the  sunset  Jason's  fleeca  of 

gold! 
0,  what  hadst  thou  to  do  with  eruel 

Death, 
Who  wast  so  full  of  life,  or  Death 

with  thee, 
That  thou  shonldst  die  before  thou 

hadst  grown  old ! 


III. 

I  STAND  again  on  the  familiar  shore. 
And  hear  the  waves  of  the  distracted 

sea 
Piteously  calling  and  lamenting  thee. 
And  waiting  restless  at  thy  cottage 

door. 
The   rocks,  the  sea-weed  on  the  ocean 

floor, 
The  willows  in  the  meadow,  and  the 

free 
Wild  winds  of  the  Atlantic  welcome 

me  ; 
Then  why  shouldst  thou  be  dead,  and 

come  no  more  ? 
Ah,  why  shouldst  thou  be  dead,  when 

common  men 
Are  busy  with  their  trivial  affairs. 
Having  and  holding?     Why,  when 

thou  hadst  read 
Nature's    mysterious   manuscript,    and 

then 
Wast  ready  to  reveal  the  truth  it  bears, 
Why  art  thou  silent  ?    Why  shouldst 

thou  be  dead  f 


IV. 

River,  that  stealest  with  such  silent 
pace 
Around  the  City  of  the  Dead,  where 

lies 
A  friend  who  bore  thy  name,   and 

whom  these  eyes 
Shall  see  no  more  in  his  accustomed 
place, 
Linger  and  fold  him  in  thy  soft  embrace 
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And  say  good   night,   for  now  the 

western  skies 
Are  red  with  sunset,  and  gray  mists 

arise 
like  damps  that  gather  on  a  dead 

man's  face. 
Good  night  i  ^ood  night !  as  we  so  oft 

have  said 
Beneath  this  roof  at  midnight,  in  the 

days 
That  are  no  more,  and  shall  no  more 

return. 
Thou  hast  but  taken  thy  lamp  and  gone 

to  bed ; 
I  stay  a  little  longer,  as  one  stays 
To  cover  up  the  embers  that  still  bum. 


V. 


Thb  doors  are  all  wide  open ;  at  the 

gate 
The  olossomed'  lilacs   counterfeit  a 

blaze. 
And  seem  to  warm  the  air ;  a  dreamy 

haze 
Hangs  o'er  the    Brighton    meadows 

like  a  fate. 
And  on.  their  margin,   with   sea-tides 

elate. 
The  flooded  Charles,  as  in  the  happier 

days. 
Writes  the  last  letter  of  his  name,  and 

stays 
His  restless  steps,  as  if  compelled  to 

wait. 
I  also  wait;   but  they  will  come  no 

more. 
Those  fHends  of  mine,  whose  presence 

satisfied 
The  thirst  and  hanger  of  my  heart. 

Ah  me  I 
They  have  forgotten  the  pathway  to  my 

door! 
Something  is  gone  from  nature  since 

they  died. 
And  summer  is  not  summer,  nor  can 

be. 


CHAUCER. 

Air  old  man  in  a  lodge  within  a  park ; 
The    chamber    walls    depicted    all 

around 
With  portraitures  of  huntsman,  hawk, 

and  hound* 


And  the  hurt  deer.     Re  listeneth  to 

the  lark, 
Whose  song  comes  with  the  sunshine 

through  the  dark 
Of  painted  glass  in   leaden   lattice 

bound; 
He  listeneth  and  he  laugheth  at  the 

sound. 
Then  writeth  in  a  book  like  any  clerk. 
He  is  the  poet  of  the  dawn,  who  wrote 
The  Canterbury  Tales,  and  his  old  agu 
Made  beautiful  with  song ;  and  as  I 

read 
I  hear  the  crowing  cock,  I  hear  the  note 
Of  lark  and  Imnet,  and  from  every 

page 
Rise  odors  of  ploughed  field  or  flowery 

mead. 


SHAKESPEARE. 

A  VISION  as  of  crowded  city  streets, 
With  human  life  in  endless  overflow ; 
Thunder  of  thoroughfares ;  trumpets 

that  blow 
To  battle ;  clamor,  in  obscure  retreats, 
Of  sailors  landed  from  their  anchored 

fleets; 
Tolling  of  bells  in  turrets,  and  below 
Voices  of  children,  and  bright  flowers 

that  throw 
0*er  garden-walls  their  intermingled 

sweets! 
This  vision  comes  to  me  when  I  unfold 
The  volume  of  the  Poet  paramount. 
Whom  all  the  Muses  loved,  not  one 

alone; — 
Into  his  hands  they  put  the  Ijrre  of  gold. 
And,  crowned  with  sacred  laurel  at 

their  fount, 
Placed  him  as  Musagetes  on  their 

throne. 


MILTON. 

I  PACE  the  sounding  sea-beach  and  be* 
hold 
How  the  voluminous  billows  roll  and 

run. 
Upheaving  and  subsiding,  while  the 

sun 
Shin^  through  their  sheeted  emerald 
far  unrolled, 
And  the  ninth  wave,  slow  gathering  fold 
by  fold 
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All  its  loose-flowing  gannents  into 

one, 
Plunges  upon  the  shore,  and  floods 

the  dun 
Pale  reach  of   sands,   and    changes 

them  to  gold. 
So  in  majestic  (^ence  rise  and  fall 
The  mighty  undulations  of  thy  son^, 
0  sightless  bard,  England's  Mseoni- 

des! 
And  ever  and  anon,  high  over  all 
Uplifted,   a  ninth  wave  superb  and 

strong. 
Floods  all  the  soul  with  its  melodious 

seas. 


KEATS. 

The  young  Endymion  sleeps  Endymion's 

sleep; 
The  shepherd-boy  whose  tale  was  left 

half  told! 
The  solenm  grove  uplifts  its  shield  of 

gold 
To  the  red  rising  moon,  and  loud  and 

deep 

The  nightingale  is  singing  from  the  steep ; 

It  is  midsummer,  but  the  air  is  cold ; 

Can  it  be  death  f    Alas,  beside  the  fold 

A  shepherd's  pipe  lies  shattered  near 

his  sheep. 
Lo  !  in  the  moonlight  gleams  a  marble 

white. 
On  which  I  read  :  ''Here  lieth  one 

whose  name 
Was  writ  in  water."    And  was  this 

the  meed 
Of  his  sweet  singing?    Rather  let  me 

write : 
"The  smoking  flax  before  it  burst  to 

flame 
Was  quenched  by  death,  and  broken 

the  bruised  reed." 


THE  GALAXY. 

Torrent  of  light  and  river  of  the  air, 
Along  whose  bed  the  glimmering  stars 

are  seen 
Like  gold  and  silver  sands  in  some 

ravine 
Where  mountain  streams  have  left 
their  channels  bare ! 
The  Spaniard  sees  in  thee  the  pathway, 
where 


Hispatronsaintdescended  in  the  sheen 
Of  his  celestial  armor,  on  serene 
And  quiet  nights,  when  all  the  heavens 

were  fair. 
Not  this  I  see,  nor  yet  the  ancient  fable 
Of  Phaeton's  wild  course,  that  scorched 

the  skies 
Where'er  the  hoofs  of  his  hot  coursen 

trod  ; 
But  the  white  drift  of  worlds  o'er  chasms 

of  sable. 
The  star-dust,  that  is  whirled  aloft 

and  flies 
From  the  invisible  chariot-wheels  oi 

God. 


THE  SOUND  OF  THE  SE^ 

THEseaawokeat  midnight  firom  its  sleep. 
And  round  the  pebbly  beaches  far  and 

wide 
I  heard  the  first  wave  of  the  rising  tide 
Rush    onward    with    uninterrupted 
sweep; 
A  voice  out  of  the  silence  of  the  deep, 
A  sound  mysteriously  multiplied 
As  of  a  cataract  from  the  mountain's 

side. 
Or  roar  of  winds  upon  a  wooded  steep. 
So  comes  to  us  at  times,  from  the  un- 
known 
And  inaccessible  solitudes  of  being. 
The  rudiing  of  the  sea-tides  of  the  soul ; 
And  inspirations,  that  we  deem  our  own. 
Are  some  divine  foreshadowing  and 

foreseeing 
Of  things  beyond  our  reason  or  controL 


A  SUMMER  DAY  BY  THE  SEA. 

The  sun  is  set ;  and  in  his  latest  beama 
Yon  little  cloud  of  ashen  gray  and  cold. 
Slowly  upon  the  amber  air  unrolled. 
The  faUmg  mantle  of  the  Prophet 
seems. 

From  the  dim  headlands  many  a  light- 


house eleams, 

street-L 

behold, 


The  street 


eieams, 
-lamps  of 


the  ocean;  and 


O'erhead  the  banners  of  the  night  un- 
fold ; 

The  day  hath  passed  into  the  land  of 
dreams. 
0  summer  dav  beside  the  joyous  sea ! 

0  summer  day  so  wonderful  and  whiter 
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80  fall  of  gladness  and  so  full  of  pain ! 
Forever  and  forever  shalt  thou  be 
To  some  the  gravestone  of  a  dead  de- 
light, 
To  some  the  landmark  of  a  new  do- 


main. 


THE  TIDES. 

I  SAW  the  long  line  of  the  vacant  shore, 
The  sea-weml  and  the  shells  upon  the 

sand. 
And  the  brown  rooks  left  bare  on  every 

hand. 
As  if  the  ebbing  tide  would  flow  no 

more. 
Then  heard  I,  more  distinctly  than  before, 
The  ocean  breathe  and  its  great  breast 

expand. 
And  hurrying  came  on  the  defenceless 

land 
The  insuigent  waters  with  tumultuous 

roar. 
All  thought  and  feeling  and  desire,  I 

said. 
Love,  lau^^ter,  and  the  exultant  joy  of 

sons 
Have  ebbed  from  me  forever  I    Sud- 
denly o'er  me 
They  swept  again  from  their  deep  ocean 

And  in  a  tumult  of  delight,  and  strong 
As  youth,  and  beautifm  as  youth,  up- 
bore me. 


A  SHADOW. 

I  SAID  unto  myself,  if  I  were  dead, 
What  would  befall  these  children? 

What  would  be 
Their  fate,  who  now  are  looking  up  to 

me 
For  help  and  furtherance  1  Their  lives, 
I  said. 
Would  be  a  volume  wherein  I  have  read 
fiut  the  first  chapters,  and  no  longer 

see 
To  read  the  rest  of  their  dear  history, 
So  full  of  beauty  and  so  full  of  dread. 
Be  comforted ;  the  world  is  very  old. 
And  generations  pass,  as  they  have 


A  troop  of  shadows  moving  with  the 
sun; 


Thousands  of  times  has  the  old  tale  been 

told; 
The  world  belongs  to  those  who  come 

the  lost. 
They  wiU  find  hope  and  strength  as 

we  have  done. 

A  NAMELESS  GRAVE. 

'  *  A  SOLDIER  of  the  Union  mustered  out, ' 
Is  the  inscription  on  an  unknown  grave 
At  Newport  News,  beside  the  salt-sea 

wave. 
Nameless  and  dateless;   sentinel  or 

scout 
Shot  down  in  skirmish,  or  disastrous  rout 
Of  battle,  when  the  loud  artillery  drave 
Its  iron  wedges  through  the  ranks  of 

brave 
And  doomed  battalions,  storming  the 

redoubt 
Thou  unknown  hero  sleeping  by  the  sea 
In  thv  forgotten  grave !  with  secret 

shame 
I  feel  my  pulses  beat,  my  forehead  bum. 
When  I  remember  thou  hast  ^ven  for  me 
All  that  thou  hadst,  thy  life,  thy  very 

name. 
And  I  can  give  thee  nothing  in  return. 

SLEEP. 

Lull  me  to  sleep,  ye  winds,  whose  fitful 
sound 

Seems  from  some  faint  iEolian  harp- 
string  caught ; 

Seal  up  the  hundred  wakeful  eyes  of 
thought 

As  Hermes  with  his  lyre  in  sleep  pro- 
found 
The   hundred  wakeful  eyes  of  Argus 
bound ; 

For  I  am  weary,  and  am  overwrought 

With  too  much  toil,  with  too  much 
care  distraught, 

And  with  the  iron  crown  of  anguish 
crowned. 
Lay  thy  soft  hand  upon  my  brow  and 
cheek, 

0  peaceful  Sleep !  until  from  pain  re- 

leased 

1  breathe  again  uninterrupted  breath ! 
Ah,  with  what  subtile  meaning  did  the 

Greek 
Call  thee  the  lesser  mystery  at  the  feast 
Whereof  the  greater  mystery  is  death  I 
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THE  OLD  BRIDGE  AT  FLORENCK 


Taddeo  Gaddi  built  me.     I  am  old. 
Five  centnries  old.     I  plant  my  foot 

of  Btone 
Upon  the  Arno,  as  St.  Michael's  own 
Was  planted  on  the  dragon.    Fold  by 
told 
Beneath  me  as  it  struggles,  I  behold 
Its  glistening  scales.     Twice  hath  it 

OTerthrown 
My  kindred  and  companions.     Me 

alone 
It  moTeth  not,  but  is  by  me  controlled. 
I  can  remember  when  the  Medici 
Were  driven  from  Florence;  longer 

still  ago 
The  final  wars  of  Ghibelline  and  Guelf. 
Florence  adorns  me  with  her  jewelry  ; 
And  when  I  think  that  Michael  Angelo 
Hath  leaned  on  uk,  I  glory  in  myselt 


IL  PONTE  VECCHIO  DI  FIHENZ& 

Gaddi  mi  fece  ;  il  Fonte  Yecchio  aono ; 
Cinquecent*  anni  gik  sull'  Amo  pi* 

an  to 
II  piede,  nome  il  suo  Michele  Santo 
Piant6  e<fr  draco.     Mentre  ch*  io  nt* 
giono 
Lo  vedo  torcere  con  flebil  suono 
Le  rilucenti  scaglie.     Ha  quest!  af 

franto 
Due  volte  i  miei  maggior.    Me  lolo 

intanto 
Neppure  muove,  ed  io  non  1*  abban« 
dono. 
Io  mi  rammento  quando  fur  cacciati 
I  Medici ;  pur  quando  Ghibellino 
E  Guelfo  fecer  pace  mi  rammento. 
Fiorenza  i  suoi  giojelli  m*  ha  prestati ; 
£  quando  penso  ch'  Agnolo  il  divino 
Sa  me  posava,  insupemr  mi  aento. 


KERAMOS. 


TuMur,  turn,  my  wheel/    Turn  round 

and  round 
Without  a  pause,  tnthout  a  sound  : 

Sh  spins  the  fiying  world  away  / 
Thiselay,  well  mixed  withmarl  and  sand. 
Follows  the  motion  of  my  hand  ; 
For  some  miut  follow,  and  some  com- 
mand, 
Though  all  are  made  of  clay/ 

Thus  sang  the  Potter  at  his  task 

Beneath  the  blossoming  hawthom-iree, 

While  o'er  his  features,  like  a  mask, 

The  quilted  sunshine  and  leaf-shade 

Moved,  as  the  boughs  above  him  swayed, 

And  clothed  him,  till  he  seemed  to  be 

A  figure  woven  in  tapestry, 

So  sumptuously  was  ne  arrayed 

In  that  magnihcent  attire 

Of  sable  tissue  flaked  with  fire. 

Like  a  magician  he  appeared, 

A  conjurer  without  book  or  beard  ; 

And  while  he  plied  his  magic  art  — 

For  it  was  magical  to  me  — 

I  stood  in  silence  and  apart. 

And  wondered  more  and  more  to  see 

Tliat  shapeless,  lifeless  mass  of  clay 


Rise  up  to  meet  the  master^s  hand, 
And  now  contract  and  now  expand. 
And  even  his  slightest  touch  obey ; 
While  ever  in  a  thoughtful  mood 
He  saug  his  ditty,  and  at  times 
Whistled  a  tune  between  the  rhymes, 
As  a  melodious  interlude. 

Turn,  turn,  my  wheel/  All  things  mtui 

change 
To  soTnething  new,  to  something  strange , 

Nothing  that  is  can  pause  or  stay  ; 
The  moon  will  wax,  the  moon  will  wtme. 
The  mist  and  cloud  will  turn  to  rain^ 
The  rain  to  mist  and  cloud  again, 

To-mxirrow  he  to-day. 

Thus  still  the  Potter  sang,  and  still. 
6v  some  nnconscious  act  of  will. 
The  melody  and  even  the  words 
Were  intermingled  with  my  thought^ 
As  bits  of  colored  thread  are  caught 
And  woven  into  nests  of  birds. 
And  thus  to  regions  far  remote. 
Beyond  the  ocean's  vast  expanse, 
This  wizard  in  the  motley  coat 
Transported  me  on  wings  of  song, 
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And  by  the  northern  shores  of  France 
Bore  me  with  restless  speed  along. 
What  land  is  this  that  seems  to  be 
A  mingling  of  the  land  and  sea  ? 
This  land  of  sluices,  dikes,  and  dunes  T 
This  water-net,  that  tessellates 
The  landscape  T  this  unending  maze 
Of  gardens,  through  whose  latticed  gates 
The  imprisoned  pmks  and  tulips  gaze  ; 
Where  in  long  summer  afternoons 
The  sunshine,  softened  by  the  haze, 
Comes  streaming  down  as  through  a 

screen; 
MThere  over  fields  and  pastures  green 
The  painted  ships  float  high  in  air, 
And  over  all  and  everywhere 
The  sails  of  windmills  sink  and  soar 
like  wings  of  sea-gulls  on  the  shore  ? 

What  land  is  this  ?    Yon  pretty  town 
Is  Delft,  with  all  its  wares  disnlayed  ; 
The  pride,  the  market-place,  tne  crown 
And  centre  of  the  Potter's  trade. 
See  !  every  house  and  room  is  bright 
With  glimmers  of  reflected  light 
From  plates  that  on  the  dresser  shine  ; 
Flagons  to  foam  with  Flemish  beer. 
Or  sparkle  with  the  Bhenish  wine. 
And  pilgrim  flasks  with  fleurs-de-lis, 
And  ships  upon  a  rolling  sea, 
And  tanKards  pewter  topped,  and  queer 
With  comic  mask  and  musketeer  ! 
Each  hospitable  chimney  smiles 
A  welcome  from  its  painted  tiles ; 
The  parlor  walls,  the  chamber  floors, 
The  stairways  and  the  conidors. 
The  borders  of  the  sarden  walks. 
Are  beautiful  with  fadeless  flowers. 
That  never  droop  in  winds  or  showers. 
And  never  wither  on  their  stalks. 

Turn,  turn,  my  wheel  /  All  life  is  brief; 
Whal  now  is  hid  wUl  soon  he  leaf, 

What  now  is  leaf  will  soon  demy  ; 
The  toind  blows  east,  the  wind  blows  west ; 
The  blue  eggs  in  the  robin's  nesi 
IVUl  soon  have  wings  and  beaJcandbreaMy 

And/lvUer  and  fly  away. 

Now  southward  through  the  air  I  glide. 
The  song  my  only  pursuivant. 
And  see  across  the  landscape  wide 
The  blue  Charente,  upon  whose  tide 
The  belH^  and  the  spires  of  Salutes 
Ripple  and  rock  from  side  to  side, 
ils,  when  an  earthquake  rends  its  walls, 
A  crumbling  city  reels  and  falls. 


Who  is  it  in  the  suburbs  here. 
This  Potter,  working  with  such  c^eer, 
In  this  mean  house,  this  mean  attire, 
His  manly  features  bronzed  with  fire, 
Whose  figulines  and  rustic  wares 
Scarce  find  him  bread  from  day  to  day  I 
This  madman,  as  the  i)eople  say, 
Who  breaks  his  tables  and  his  chairs 
To  feed  his  furnace  fires,  nor  cares 
Who  goes  unfed  if  they  are  fed. 
Nor  who  may  live  if  they  are  dead ! 
This  alchemist  with  hollow  cheeks 
And  sunken,  searching  eyes,  who  seeks» 
By  mingled  earths  and  ores  combined 
With  potency  of  fire,  to  find 
Some  new  enamel,  hard  and  bright, 
His  dream,  his  passion,  his  delight  ? 

0  Palissy  !  within  thy  breast 
Burned  the  hot  fever  of  unrest ; 
Thine  was  the  prophet's  vision,  thine 
The  exultation,  the  divine 
Insanity  of  noble  minds. 

That  never  falters  nor  abates. 
But  labors  and  endures  and  waits. 
Till  all  that  it  foresees  it  finds, 
Or  what  it  cannot  find  creates  ! 

Turn,  turn,  my  wheel  /  This  earthen  Jar 
A  touch  can  make,  a  touch  can  mar  ; 

And  shall  U  to  the  Potter  say. 
What  makest  thou?  Thou  hast  no  hand? 
As  men  who  thittk  to  understand 
A  world  by  their  Greater  planned. 

Who  wiser  is  than  they. 

Still  guided  by  the  dreamy  song; 

As  in  a  trance  I  float  along 

Above  the  Pyrenean  chain. 

Above  the  fields  and  farms  of  Spain, 

Above  the  bright  Majorcau  isle, 

That  lends  its  softened  name  to  art,  — 

A  spot,  a  dot  upon  the  chart. 

Whose  little  towns,  red-roofed  with  tile, 

Are  ruby-lustred  with  the  light 

Of  blazing  furnaces  by  uigh^ 

And  crowned  by  day  with  wreaths  of 

smoke. 
Then  eastward,  wafted  in  my  flight 
On  my  enchanter's  magic  cloak, 

1  sail  across  the  Tyrrhene  Sea 
Into  the  land  of  Italvr, 

And  o'er  the  windy  Apennines, 
Mantled  and  musical  with  pines. 

The  palaces,  the  princely  halls. 
The  doors  of  houses  and  the  walls 
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Of  churches  and  of  belfry  towers, 
Cloister  and  castle,  street  and  mart. 
Are  garlanded  and  ga^  with  flowers 
That  blossom  in  the  fields  of  art. 
Here  Gubbio's  workshops  gleam  and  glow 
With  brilliant,  iridescent  dyes. 
The  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  snow, 
The  cobalt  blue  of  summer  skies ; 
And  yase  and  scutcneon,  cup  and  plate, 
In  perfect  finish  emulate 
Faenza,  Florence,  Pesaro. 

Forth  from  Urbino*s  gate  there  came 
A  youth  with  the  angelic  name 
Of  Raphael,  in  form  and  face 
Himself  angelic,  and  divine 
In  arts  of  color  and  design. 
From  him  Francesco  Xanto  caught 
Something  of  his  transcendent  grace, 
And  into  fictile  fabrics  wrought 
Suggestions  of  the  roaster's  thought. 
Nor  less  Maestro  Giorgio  shines 
With  madre-perl  and  golden  lines 
Of  arabesques,  and  interweaves 
His  birds  and  fruits  and  flowers  and  leaves 
About  some  landscape,  shaded  brown. 
With  olive  tints  on  rock  and  town. 
Behold  this  cup  within  whose  bowl, 
Upon  a  ground  of  deepest  blue 
With  yellow-lustred  stars  o'erlaid, 
Colors  of  every  tint  and  hue 
Minffle  in  one  harmonious  whole  ! 
With  large  blue  eyes  and  steadfast  gaze. 
Her  yellow  hair  in  net  and  braid. 
Necklace  and  ear-rines  all  ablaze 
With  golden  lustre  o  er  the  glaze, 
A  woman's  portrait ;  on  the  scroll, 
Cana,  the  Beautiful !    A  name 
Foivotten  save  for  such  brief  fame 
As  Uus  memorial  can  bestow,  — 
A  gift  some  lover  long  ago 
Gave  with  his  heart  to  this  fair  dame. 

A  nobler  title  to  renown 
Is  thine,  0  pleasant  Tuscan  town, 
Seated  beside  the  Amo's  stream ; 
For  Lucca  della  Robbia  there 
Created  forms  so  wondrous  fair. 
They  made  thy  soverei^ty  supreme. 
These  choristers  with  lips  of  stone, 
Whose  music  is  not  heard,  but  seen, 
Still  chant,  as  from  their  oigan -screen, 
Their  Maker's  praise  ;  nor  these  alone, 
But  the  more  fragile  forms  of  clay. 
Hardly  less  beautiful  than  they. 
These  saints  and  angels  that  adorn 
The  walls  of  hospit^s,  and  tell 


The  story  of  good  deeds  so  well 
That  poverty  seems  less  forlorn, 
And  life  more  like  a  holiday. 

Here  in  this  old  neglected  church. 
That  long  eludes  the  traveller's  search^ 
Lies  the  dead  bishop  on  his  tomb ; 
Earth  upon  earth  he  slumbering  lies, 
Life-like  and  death-like  in  the  gloom  } 
Garlands  of  fruit  and  flowers  in  bloom 
And  foliage  deck  his  resting  place ; 
A  shadow  in  the  sightless  eyes, 
A  pallor  on  the  patient  face. 
Made  perfect  by  the  furnace  heat ; 
All  earthly  passions  and  desires 
Burnt  out  by  purgatorial  fires  ; 
Seeming  to  say,  "  Our  years  are  fleet, 
And  to  the  weary  death  is  sweet." 

But  the  most  wonderful  of  all 

The  ornaments  on  tomb  or  wall 

That  grace  the  fair  Ausonian  shores 

Are  those  the  faithful  earth  restores, 

Near  some  Apulian  town  concealed, 

In  vineyard  or  in  harvest  field,  — 

Vases  and  urns  and  bas-reliefs, 

Memorials  of  forgotten  griefs, 

Or  records  of  heroic  deeds 

Of  demigods  and  mighty  chiefs  : 

Figures  tnat  almost  move  and  speak. 

And,  buried  amid  mould  and  weeds. 

Still  in  their  attitudes  attest 

The  presence  of  the  graceful  Greek,  — 

Achilles  in  his  armor  dressed, 

Alcides  with  the  Cretan  buU, 

And  Aphrodite  with  her  boy. 

Or  lovely  Helena  of  Troy, 

Still  living  and  still  beautiful. 

Turn,  turn,  my  whedl '  Tis  nature* spian 
The  child  should  grow  into  the  man. 

The  man  grow  wrinkled,  old,  and  gray; 
In  youth  the  heart  exuUs  and  sings. 
The  pulses  leap,  the  feet  have  wings  ; 
In  age  the  cricket  chirps,  and  brings 

The  harvest  home  of  day. 

And  now  the  winds  that  southward  blow, 
And  cool  the  hot  Sicilian  isle. 
Bear  me  away.     I  see  below 
The  long  line  of  the  Libyan  Nile, 
Flooding  and  feediuff  the  parched  land 
With  annual  ebb  and  overflow, 
A  fallen  palm  whose  branches  lie 
Beneath  the  Abyssinian  sky. 
Whose  roots  are  in  Egyptian  sands. 
On  either  bank  huge  water-wheels. 
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Belted  with  ian  and  dripping  weeds, 

Send  forth  their  melancholy  moans, 

As  if,  in  their  gray  mantles  hid. 

Dead  anchorites  of  the  Thehaid 

Knelt  on  the  shore  and  told  their  heaiis, 

Beating  their  breasts  with  loud  appeals 

And  penitential  tears  and  groans. 

I 

This  city,  walled  and  thickly  set 
WiUi  glittering  mosque  and  minaret. 
Is  Cairo,  in  whose  gay  bazaars 
The  dreaming  traveller  first  inhales 
The  perfume  of  Arabian  gales. 
And  sees  the  fabulous  earthen  jars. 
Huge  as  were  those  wherein  the  maid 
Moigiana  found  the  Forty  Thieves 
Concealed  in  midnight  ambuscade  ; 
And  seeing,  more  tnan  half  believes 
The  fascinating  tales  that  run 
Through  all  the  Thousand  Nights  and 

One, 
Told  by  the  fair  Scheherezade. 

More  strange  and  wonderful  than  these 
Are  the  Egyptian  deities, 
Ammon,  ana  Emeth,  and  the  grand 
Osiris,  holding  in  his  hand 
The  lotus ;  Isis,  crowned  and  veiled  ; 
The  sacred  Ibis,  and  the  Sphinx  ; 
Bracelets  with  blue  enamelled  links  ; 
The  Scarabee  in  emerald  mailed. 
Or  spreading  wide  his  funeral  wings ; 
Lamps  that  perchance  their  night-watch 

kept 
0*er  Cleopatra  while  she  slept,  — 
All  plundered  from  the  tombs  of  kings. 

JSim,  turn,  mywhul!  The  human  race. 
Of  every  tongue^  of  every  place, 

Caucasian,  Coptic,  or  Malay, 
All  that  inhabit  this  great  earth. 
Whatever  he  (heir  rank  or  worth, 
4re  kindred  and  allied  by  birth. 

And  made  of  the  same  clay. 

0*er  desert  sands,  o*er  gulf  and  bay, 
0*er  Ganges  and  o'er  Himalay, 
Bird-like  I  fiy,  and  flying  sing, 
To  flowery  kmgdoms  of  Cathay, 
And  bird-like  poise  on  balanced  wing 
A.bove  the  town  of  Eing-te-tching, 
A.  burning  town,  or  seeming  so,  — 
Three  thousand  furnaces  that  glow 
Incessantlr,  and  fill  the  air 
With  smoice  uprising,  gyre  on  gyw 
And  painted  by  the  lurid  glare,  ) 

Df  jets  and  flashes  of  red  fire.  1 


As  leaves  that  in  the  autumn  fall. 
Spotted  and  reined  with  various  hues. 
Are  swejjit  along  the  avenues. 
And  lie  m  heaps  by  hedge  and  wall. 
So  from  this  grove  of  chimneys  whirled 
To  all  the  markets  of  the  world, 
These  porcelain  leaves  are  wafted  on,  — 
Light  yellow  leaves  with  spots  and  stains 
Of  violet  and  of  crimson  dye, 
Or  tender  azure  of  a  sky 
Just  washed  by  ^ntle  April  rainSy 
And  beautiful  with  celadon. 

Nor  less  the  coarser  household  wares,  — 
The  willow  pattern,  that  we  knew 
In  childhood,  with  its  bridge  of  blue 
Leading  to  unknown  thoroughfares ; 
The  solitary  man  who  stares 
At  the  white  river  flowing  through 
Its  arches,  the  fantastic  trees 
And  wild  perspective  of  the  view ; 
And  intermingled  among  these 
The  tiles  that  in  our  nurseries 
Filled  us  with  wonder  and  delisht, 
Or  haunted  us  in  dreams  at  night. 

And  yonder  by  Nankin,  behold  ! 
The  I'ower  of  Porcelain,  strange  and  old, 
Uplifting  to  the  astonished  skies 
Its  ninefold  painted  balconies. 
With  balustrades  of  twining  leaves. 
And  roofs  of  tile,  beneath  whose  eaves 
Hang  porcelain  bells  that  all  the  time 
Ring  with  a  soft,  melodious  chime ; 
Whue  the  whole  fabric  is  ablaze 
With  varied  tints,  all  fused  in  one 
Great  mass  of  color,  like  a  maze 
Of  flowers  illumined  by  the  sun. 

Turn,  turn,  my  wheel !  What  is  begun 
At  daybreak  must  at  dark  he  done, 

To-morrow  will  be  another  day  ; 
To-morrow  the  hot  fumau  flame 
Will  search  the  heart  and  try  the  frarne^ 
And  stamp  with  honor  or  with  shame 

These  vessels  made  of  clay. 

Cradled  and  rocked  in  Eastern  seas, 
The  islands  of  the  Japanese 
Beneath  me  lie  ;  o'er  lake  and  plain 
The  stork,  the  heron,  and  the  crane 
Through  the  clear  realms  of  azure  drift, 
And  on  the  hillside  I  can  see 
The  villages  of  Imari, 
Whose  thronged  and  flaming  workshops 

lift 
Their  twisted  columns  of  smoke  on  high* 
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Cloud  cloisters  that  in  ruins  lie, 

With  sunshine  streaming  through  each 

rift, 
And  broken  arches  of  blue  sky. 

All  the  bright  flowers  that  fill  the  land, 
Ripple  of  waves  on  rock  or  sand, 
The  snow  on  Fusiyania's  cone. 
The  midnight  heaven  so  thickly  sown 
With  constellations  of  bright  stars. 
The  leaves  that  rustle,  the  reeds  that  make 
A  whisper  by  each  stream  and  lake. 
The  saffron  dawn,  the  sunset  red. 
Are  painted  on  these  lovely  jars ; 
Again  the  skylark  sings,  again 
Tue  stork,  the  heron,  and  the  crane 
Float  UiTough  the  azure  overhead. 
The  counteneit  and  counterpart 
Of  Nature  reproduced  in  Art. 

Art  is  the  child  of  Nature ;  yes. 
Her  darling  child,  in  whom  we  trace 
The  features  of  the  mother's  face. 
Her  aspect  and  her  attitude. 
All  her  majestic  loveliness 
Chastened  and  softened  and  subdued 
Into  a  more  attractive  grace, 
And  with  a  human  sense  imbued. 
He  is  the  greatest  artist,  then, 
Whether  of  pencil  or  of  pen. 


Who  follows  Nature.     Never  man, 

As  artist  or  as  artisan. 

Pursuing  his  own  fantasies. 

Can  touch  the  human  heart,  or  please, 

Or  satisfy  our  nobler  needs. 

As  he  who  sets  his  willing  feet 

In  Nature's  footnrints,  light  and  fleet, 

And  follows  fearless  where  she  leads. 

Thus  mused  I  on  that  mom  in  May, 
Wrapped  in  mv  visions  like  the  Seer, 
Whose  eyes  behold  not  what  is  near. 
But  only  what  is  far  away, 
When,  suddenly  sounding  peal  on  peal. 
The  chureh-beU  from  the  neighboring 

town 
Proclaimed  the  welcome  hour  of  noon. 
The  Potter  heard,  and  stopped  his  wheel, 
His  apron  on  the  grass  threw  down. 
Whistled  his  quiet  little  tune. 
Not  overloud  nor  overlong. 
And  ended  thus  his  simple  song: 

Stop^  stop,  my  wheel !  Too  soon,  too  90on 
The  noon  toill  be  the  afternoon^ 

Too  goon  to-day  be  yesterday  ; 
Behind  ua  in  our  palh  we  oast 
The  broken  potsherds  of  the  past^ 
And  all  are  ground  to  dust  at  last, 

And  trodden  into  clay  / 
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FLIGHT  THE  FIFTH. 


THE  HERONS  OF  ELMWOOD. 

Warm  and  still  is  the  summer  night. 
As  here  by  the  river's  brink  I  wander ; 

White  overhead  are  the  stars,  and  white 
The  glimmering  lamps  on  the  hillside 
yonder. 

Silent  are  all  the  sounds  of  day ; 

Nothing  I  hear  but  the  chirp  of  crickets, 
And  the  cry  of  the  herons  winging  their 
way 
O'er  the  poet's  house  in  the  Elmwood 
thickets. 

ObII  to  him,  herons,  as  slowly  you  pass 
To  your  roosts  in  the  haunts  of  the 
exiled  thrushes. 


Sing  him  the  sons  of  the  green  monisa, 
And  the  tides  that  water  the  reeds  and 
rushes. 

Sing  him  the  mystical  Song  of  the  Hem, 
And  the  secret  that  baflles  our  utmost 
seeking ; 
For  only  a  sound  of  lament  we  discern. 
And  cannot  interpret  the  words  you 
are  speaking. 

Sing  of  the  air,  and  the  wild  delight 
Of  wings  that  uplift  and  win£  thai 
uphold  you, 
Thejoy  of  freedom,  the  rapture  of  flight 
Through  the  drift  of  the  floating  mists 
that  infold  you ; 
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Of  the  landscape  lying  bo  far  below. 
With  its  towns  and  rivers  and  desert 
places; 
And  the  splendor  of  light  above,  and  the 
glow 
Of  the  limitless,  blue,  ethereal  spaces. 

Ask  him  if  songs  of  the  Troubadours, 
Or  of  Minnesingers  in  old  black-letter, 

Sound  in  his  ears  more  sweet  than  yours, 
And  if  yours  are  not  sweeter  and  wilder 
and  better. 

Singto  him,  say  to  him,  here  at  his  gate. 
Where  the  bioughs  of  the  stately  elms 
are  meeting, 
'^me  one  hath  lingered  to  meditate. 
And  send  him  unseen  this  friendly 
greeting; 

That  many  another  hath  done  the  same, 
Though  not  by  a  sound  was  the  silence 
broken ; 
The  surest  pledge  of  a  deathless  name 
Is  the  silent  homage  of  thoughts  un- 
spoken. 


A  DUTCH  PICTURE. 

Simon  Danz  has  come  home  a^in. 
From  cruising  about  with  his  bucca- 
neers ; 
He  has  sin^d  the  beard  of  the  King  of 

S^m, 
And  earned  away  the  Dean  of  Jaen 
And  sold  him  in  Algiers. 

In  his  house  by  the  Maese,  with  its  roof 
of  tiles, 

And  weathercocks  flying  aloft  in  air, 
There  aresilver  tankards  of  antique  styles, 
Plunder  of  convent  and  castle,  and  piles 

Of  carpets  rich  and  rare. 

In  his  tulip-garden  there  by  the  town, 

Overlooking  the  sluggish  stream. 
With  his  Moorish  cap  and  dressing-gown, 
The  old  sea-captain,  hale  and  brown. 
Walks  in  a  waking  dream. 

A.  smile  in  his  gray  mustachio  lurks 
Whenever  he  thinks  of  the  King  of 
Spain, 
And  the  listed  tulips  look  like  Turks, 
^d  the  silent  gudener  as  he  works 
Is  changed  to  the  Dean  of  Jaen. 


The  windmills  on  the  outermost 

Verge  of  the  landscape  in  the  haze. 
To  him  are  towers  on  the  Spanish  coast, 
With  whiskered  sentinels  at  their  post. 
Though  this  is  the  river  Maese. 

But  when  the  winter  rains  begin. 
He  sits  and  smokes  by  the  blazing 
brands. 
And  old  seafaring  men  come  in. 
Goat-bearded,   gray,   and  with  double 
chin, 
And  rings  upon  their  hands. 

They  sit  there  in  the  shadow  and  shine 
Of  the  flickering  fire  of  the  winter  night ; 

Fi^ires  in  color  and  design 

Like  those  by  Rembrandt  of  the  Rhine, 
Half  darkness  and  half  light. 

And  they  talk  of  ventures  lost  or  won, 
And  their  talk  is  ever  and  ever  the 
same. 
While  they  drink  the  red  wine  of  Tarra- 
gon, 
From  the  cellars  of  some  Spanish  Don, 

Or  convent  set  on  flame. 

Restless  at  times  with  heavy  strides 

He  paces  his  parlor  to  and  fro  ; 
He  is  like  a  ship  that  at  anchor  rides. 
And  swings  with  the  rising  and  falling 
tides, 
And  tugs  at  her  anchor-tow. 

Voices  mysterious  far  and  near, 

Sound  of  the  wind  and  sound  of  the  sea. 
Are  calling  and  whispering  in  his  ear, 
"Simon  Danz!  Why  stay  est  thou  here  ? 
Come  forth  and  follow  me  I " 

So  he  thinks  he  shall  take  to  the  sea  again 
For  one  more  cruise  with  his  4bucca- 
neers. 
To  singe  the  beard  of  the  Kins  of  Spain, 
And  capture  another  Dean  of  Jaen 
And  sell  him  in  Algiers. 
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How  much  of  mv  young  heart,  0  Spain, 
Went  out  to  thee  in  days  of  yore  ! 

What  dreams  romantic  filled  my  brain, 

And  summoned  back  to  life  again. 

The  Paladins  of  Charlemagne 
The  Cid  Campeador ! 
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And  shapes  more  shadowy  than  these, 
In  the  dim  twilight  half  revealed  ; 
Phoenician  galleys  on  the  seas, 
The  Roman  camps  like  hives  of  bees, 
The  Goth  uplifting  from  his  knees 
Pelayo  on  his  shield. 

It  was  these  memories  perchance. 
From  annals  of  remotest  eld. 

That  lent  the  colors  of  romance 

To  every  trivial  circumstance, 

And  changed  the  form  and  countenance 
Of  all  that  I  beheld. 

Old  towns,  whose  history  lies  hid 
In  monkish  chronicle  or  rhyme,  - 

Burgos,  the  birthplace  of  the  Cid, 

Zamora  and  Yalladolid, 

Toledo,  built  and  walled  amid 
The  wars  of  Wamba's  time ; 

The  long,   straight  line  of  the  high- 
way. 

The  distant  town  that  seems  so  near, 
The  peasants  in  the  fields,  that  stay 
Their  toil  to  cross  themselves  and  pray, 
When  from  the  belfry  at  midday 

The  Angelus  they  hear  ; 

White  crosses  in  the  mountain  pass. 

Mules  gay  with  tassels,  the  loud  din 
Of  muleteers,  the  tethered  ass 
That  crops  the  dusty  wayside  grass. 
And  cavaliers  with  spurs  of  brass 
Alighting  at  the  inn  ; 

White  hamlets  hidden  in  fields  of  wheat, 
White  cities  slumbering  by  the  sea. 

White    sunshine   flooding  square   and 
street. 

Dark  mountain-ranges,  at  whose  feet 

The  rwer-beds  are  (uy  with  heat,  — 
All  was  a  dream  to  me. 

Yet  something  sombre  and  severe 
O'er  the  encnanted  landscape  reigned  ; 

A  terror  in  the  atmosphere 

As  if  King  Philip  listened  near. 

Or  Torquemada,  the  austere. 
His  ghostly  sway  maintahied. 

The  softer  Andalusian  skies 

Dispelled  the  sadness  and  the  gloom  ; 
There  Cadiz  by  the  seaside  lies. 
And  Seville's  orange-orchards  rise, 
Making  the  land  a  paradise 

Of  l]«auty  and  of  bloom. 


There  Cordova  is  hidden  among 

The  palm,  the  olive,  and  the  vine ; 
Gem  of  the  South,  by  poets  sun^ 
And  in  whose  Mosque  Almanzor  nung 
As  lamps  the  bells  that  once  had  rung 
At  Compostella's  shrine. 

But  over  all  the  rest  supreme. 
The  star  of  stars,  the  cynosure. 

The  artist's  and  the  poet's  theme. 

The  young  man's  vision,  the  old  man*€ 
dream,  — 

Granada  by  its  winding  stream, 
The  city  of  the  Moor ! 

And  there  the  Alhambra  still  recalls 

Aladdin's  palace  of  delight : 
Alkh  il  Allah  !  through  its  halls 
Whispers  the  fountain  as  it  falls. 
The  Darro  darts  beneath  its  walls, 
The  hills  with  snow  are  white. 

Ah  yes,  the  hills  are  white  with  snow. 
And  cold  with  blasts  that  bite  and 
freeze  ; 
But  in  the  happy  vale  below 
The  orange  ana  pomegranate  grow, 
And  wafts  of  air  toss  to  and  iro 
The  blossoming  almond-trees. 

The  Vega  cleft  by  the  XenO, 

The  fascination  and  allure 
Of  the  sweet  landscape  chains  the  will  *, 
The  traveller  lingers  on  the  hill. 
His  parted  lips  are  breathing  still 

The  last  sigh  of  the  Moor. 

How  like  a  ruin  oveivrown 

With  flowers  that  hide  the  rents  of  time, 
Stands  now  the  Past  that  I  have  known, 
Castles  in  Spain,  not  built  of  stone 
But  of  white  summer  clouds,  and  blown 

Into  this  little  mist  of  rhyme  I 


VITTORIA  COLONNA. 

YiTTORiA  CoLomrA.  on  the  death  of  her  hns- 
band,  the  Marehese  di  Peacara,  retired  to  her 
castle  at  lachia  (Inarimi),  and  there  wrote  the 
Ode  upon  his  death,  which  gained  her  the  title 
of  Divine. 

Once  more,  once  more,  Inarim^, 
I  see  thy  purple  hills  !  —  once  more 

I  hear  the  billows  of  the  bay 
Wash  the  white  pebbles  on  thy  shor^ 
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High  o'er  the  sea^urge  and  the  sands. 
Like  a  great  galleon  wrecked   and 
cast 

Ashore  by  storms,  thy  castle  stands, 
A  mouldering  landmark  of  the  Past. 

Upon  its  terrace-walk  I  see 
A  phantom  gliding  to  and  fro  ; 

It  is  uolonna,  —  it  is  she 
Who  lived  and  loved  so  long  ago. 

Pescara's  beautiful  young  wife, 
The  ^pe  of  perfect  womanhood, 

Whoee  ufe  was  love,  the  life  of  life. 
That  time  and  change  and  death  with- 
stood. 

For  death,  that  breaks  the   marriage 
band 
In  others,  only  closer  pressed 
The  wedding-ring  upon  her  hand 
And  closer  locked  and  barred  her 
breast 

She  knew  the  life-long  martyrdom, 
The  weariness,  the  endless  pain 

Of  waiting  for  some  one  to  come 
Who  nevermore  would  come  again. 

The  shadows  of  the  chestnut-trees. 
The  odor  of  the  orange  blooms, 

The  song  of   birds,    and,  more   than 
these. 
The  silence  of  deserted  rooms ; 

The  respiration  of  the  sea. 

The  soft  caresses  of  the  air. 
All  things  in  nature  seemed  to  be 

But  ministers  of  her  despair ; 

Till  the  o'erburdened  heart,  so  long 
Imprisoned  in  itself,  found  vent 

Aud  voice  in  one  impassioned  song 
Of  inconsolable  lament. 

Then  as  the  sun,  though  hidden  from 
sight. 
Transmutes  to  gold  the  leaden  mist. 
Her  life  was  interfused  with  light, 
From  realms  that,   though  unseen, 
exist. 

Inaiim^ !    Inarim^ ! 

Thy  castle  on  the  crags  above 
In  dust  shall  crumble  and  decay, 

But  not  the  memory  of  her  lova 


THE     REVENGE     OF     BAIN-IN- 
THE-FACE. 

In  that  desolate  land  and  lone. 
Where  the  Big  Horn  and  Yellowstone 

Roar  down  their  mountain  path, 
By  their  fires  the  Sioux  Chiefs 
Muttered  their  woes  and  mefs 

And  the  menace  of  their  wrath. 

"Revenge  !"  cried  Rain-in-the-Faoe^ 
**  Revenge  upon  all  the  race 

Of  the  White  Chief  with  yellow  hair  I  * 
And  the  mountains  dark  and  high 
From  their  crags  re-echoed  the  cry 

Of  his  anger  and  despair. 

In  the  meadow,  spreading  wide 
By  woodland  and  riverside 

The  Indian  village  stood  ; 
All  was  silent  as  a  dream. 
Save  the  rushing  of  the  stream 

And  the  blue-jay  in  the  wood. 

In  his  war  paint  and  his  beads. 
Like  a  bison  among  the  reeds. 

In  ambush  the  Sitting  Bull 
Lay  with  three  thousand  braves 
Crouched  in  the  clefts  and  caves. 

Savage,  unmerciful ! 

Into  the  fatal  snare 

The  White  Chief  with  yellow  hail 

And  his  three  hundred  men 
Dashed  headlong,  sword  in  hand  ; 
But  of  that  galunt  band 

Not  one  returned  again. 

The  sudden  darkness  of  death 
Overwhelmed  them  like  the  breath 

And  smoke  of  a  furnace  fire: 
Bv  the  river's  bank,  and  between 
The  rocks  of  the  ravine, 

They  lay  in  their  bloody  attire. 

But  the  foemen  fled  in  the  night. 
And  Rain-in-the-Face,  in  his  flight. 

Uplifted  high  in  air 
As  a  ghastly  trophy,  bore 
The  brave  heart,  that  beat  no  morO; 

Of  the  White  Chief  with  yellow  hair 

Whoee  was  the  rurht  and  the  wrong  7 
Sing  it,  0  funeraf  song, 

With  a  voice  that  is  full  of  tears. 
And  say  that  our  broken  faith 
Wrought  all  this  ruin  and  scathe. 

In  3ie  Year  of  a  Hundred  Years. 
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TO  THE  RIVER  YVETTE. 

0  LOVELY  river  of  Yvette  I 
0  darling  river  !  like  a  bride, 

Some  dimpled,  bashful,  fair  Lisette, 
Thou  goest  to  wed  Uie  Oi^'s  tide. 

Mainconrt,  and  lordly  Dampierre, 
Soe  and  salute  thee  on  thy  way, 

And^  with  a  blessing  and  a  prayer. 
Ring  the  sweet  bdls  of  St.  Foiget 

The  valley  of  Chevreuse  in  vain 
Would  hold  thee  in  its  fond  embrace  ; 

Thou  fflidest  from  its  arms  again 
Ana  hurriest  on  with  swifter  pace. 

Thou  wilt  not  stav ;  with  restless  feet 
Pursuing  still  thine  onward  flight, 

Thou  goest  as  one  in  haste  to  meet 
Her  sole  desire,  her  heart's  delight 

0  lovely  river  of  Yvette  ! 

0  darling  stream  !  on  balanced  wings 
The  wood-birds  sang  the  chansonnette 

That  here  a  wandering  poet  sings. 


THE  EMPEROR'S  GLOVE. 

CoMBiEN  fkudrait-il  de  peaux  d'Espogne  potir 
f&ire  un  gant  de  cette  grandeur  ?  A  play  upon 
the  words  gant,  a  glove,  and  (Taiui,  the  French 
for  GhAnt 

On  St.  Bavon's  tower,  commanding 

Half  of  Flanders,  his  domain, 
Charles  the  Emperor  once  was  standing, 
Whils  beneath  him  on  the  landing 
Stood  Duke  Alva  and  his  train. 

Like  a  print  in  books  of  fables. 

Or  a  model  made  for  show. 
With  its  pointed  roofs  and  gables. 
Dormer  windows,  scrolls  and  labels, 

Lay  the  city  far  below. 

Through  its  squares  and  streets  and  alleys 

Poured  the  populace  of  Ghent; 
As  a  routed  army  rallies. 
Or  as  rivers  run  through  valleys. 
Hurrying  to  their  homes  they  went 

**  Neat  of  Lutheran  misbelievers  I  " 
Cried  Duke  Alva  as  he  gazed  ; 

"  Haunt  of  traitors  and  deceivers. 

Stronghold  of  insurgent  weavers. 
Let  it  to  the  ground  be  razed  t " 


On  the  Emperoi^s  cap  the  feather 

Nods,  as  laughing  he  replies: 
**  How  many  skins  of  Spanish  leather. 
Think  you,  would,  if  stitched  togethci 
Make  a  glove  of  such  a  size  T " 


A  BALLAD  OF    THE  FRENCH 
FLEET. 

OCTOBER,  1746. 
Mb.  Thomas  Pbikcb  IcqttUur, 

A  FLEET  with  flags  arrayed 

Sailed  from  the  port  of  Brest, 
And  the  Admiral's  ship  displayed 

The  signal :  "  Steer  southwest** 
For  this  Admiitil  D'Anville 

Had  sworn  by  cross  and  crown 
To  ravage  with  fire  and  stee) 

Our  helpless  Boston  Town. 

There  were  rumors  in  the  street, 

In  the  houses  there  was  fear 
Of  the  coming  of  the  fleet 

And  the  danger  hovering  near. 
And  while  from  mouth  to  mouth 

Spread  the  tidinss  of  dismay, 
I  stood  in  the  Old  South, 

Saying  humbly :  "  Let  us  pray ! 

"  O  Lord  !  we  would  not  advise  ; 

But  if  in  thy  Providence 
A  tempest  should  arise 

To  drive  the  French  Fleet  henoe^ 
And  scatter  it  far  and  wide. 

Or  sink  it  in  the  sea, 
We  should  be  satisfied. 

And  thine  the  glory  be." 

This  was  the  prayer  1  made, 

For  my  soul  was  all  on  flame, 
And  even  as  I  prayed 

The  answering  tempest  came  ; 
It  came  with  a  mighty  power. 

Shaking  the  windows  and  walk, 
And  tolling  the  bell  in  the  tower. 

As  it  tolls  at  funerals. 

The  lightning  suddenly 

Unsneathea  its  flammg  sword, 
And  I  cried ;  **  Stand  still,  and  see 

The  salvation  of  the  Lord  ! " 
The  heavens  were  black  with  dond, 

The  sea  was  white  with  hail. 
And  ever  more  fierce  and  loud 

Blew  the  October  gale. 
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rbe  fleet  it  overtook, 

And  the  broad  sails  in  the  van 
Like  Uie  tents  of  Cushan  shook, 

Or  the  curtains  of  Midian. 
Down  on  the  reeling  decks 

Crashed  the  o'erwhelming  seas ; 
Ah«  nerer  were  there  wrecks 

So  pitiful  as  these  ! 

Like  a  potter's  vessel  broke 

The  great  ships  of  the  line ; 
They  were  carried  away  as  a  smoke^ 

Or  sank  like  lead  in  the  brine. 
O  Lord  I  before  thy  path 

They  vanished  and  ceased  to  be. 
When  thou  didst  walk  in  wrath 

With  thine  horses  through  the  sea  f 


THE  LEAP  OF  ROUSHAN   BEG. 

Mounted  on  Kyrat  strong  and  fleet, 
His  chestnut  steed  with  four  white  feet, 

Roushan  Be^  called  Eurroglou, 
Son  of  the  rood  and  bandit  cmef. 
Seeking  refuge  and  relief. 

Up  me  mountain  pathway  flew. 

Such  was  Eyrat's  wondrous  speed, 
Never  vet  could  anv  steed 

Beach  the  dust-cloud  in  his  course. 
More  than  maiden,  more  than  wife, 
More  than  gold  and  next  to  life 

Roushan  the  Robber  loved  his  horse. 

In  the  land  that  lies  beyond 
Erzeroum  and  Trebizond, 

Garden-girt  his  fortress  stood  ; 
Plundered  khan,  or  caravan 
Journeying  north  from  Eoordistan, 

Gave  him  wealth  and  wine  and  food. 

Seven  hundred  and  fourscore 
Men  at  arms  his  livery  wore. 

Did  his  bidding  night  and  day. 
Now,  through  regions  all  unknown. 
He  was  wandering,  loet,  alone, 

Seeking  without  guide  his  way. 

Suddenly  the  pathway  ends. 
Sheer  the  precipice  descends. 

Loud  the  torrent  roars  unseen ; 
Thirty  feet  from  side  to  side 
Tawns  the  chasm  ;  on  air  must  ride 

He  who  crosses  this  ravine. 

Following  close  in  his  pursuit 
^t  the  procipice's  foot, 


Reyhan  the  Arab  of  Orfah 
Halted  with  his  hikndred  men, 
Shouting  upward  from  the  glen, 

**UIlUfhiUaA114h!" 

Gently  Roushan  Beg  caressed 
Eyrat*s  forehead,  neck,  and  breast  \ 

Eissed  him  upon  both  his  eyes ; 
Sang  to  him  in  his  wild  way, 
As  upon  the  topmost  spray 

Sings  a  bird  before  it  flies. 

**0  xny  Eyrat,  0  my  steed. 
Round  and  slender  as  a  reed. 

Carry  me  this  peril  through  t 
Satin  houaines  shall  be  thine. 
Shoes  of  gold,  0  Eyrat  mine, 

0  thou  soul  of  Eurroglou  ! 

''Soft  thy  skin  as  silken  skein, 
Soft  as  woman's  hair  thy  mane. 

Tender  are  thine  eyes  and  true ; 
All  thy  hoofs  like  ivonr  shine, 
Polished  bright ;  0,  life  of  mine. 

Leap,  and  rescue  Eurroglou  ! " 

Eyrat,  then,  the  strong  and  fleet, 
Drew  together  his  four  white  feel^ 

Paused  a  moment  on  the  verge. 
Measured  with  his  eye  the  space. 
And  into  the  air's  embrace 

Leaped  as  leaps  the  ocean  surge. 

As  the  ocean  surge  o'er  sand 
Bears  a  swimmer  safe  to  land, 

Eyrat  safe  his  rider  bore  ; 
Rattling  down  the  deep  abyss 
Fragments  of  the  precipice 

lM>lled  like  pebbles  on  a  shore. 

Roushan's  tasselled  cap  of  red 
Trembled  not  upon  his  head. 

Careless  sat  he  and  upright ; 
Neither  hand  nor  bridle  shook, 
Nor  his  head  he  turned  to  look, 

As  he  galloped  out  of  sight 

Flash  of  harness  in  the  air. 
Seen  a  moment  like  the  glare 

Of  a  sword  drawn  from  its  sheath ; 
Thus  the  phantom  horseman  passed. 
And  the  snadow  that  he  cast 

Leaped  the  cataract  underneath. 

Reyhan  the  Arab  held  his  breath 
While  this  vision  of  life  and  death 
Passed  above  him.     **  Allahu  !  " 
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Cried  he.     "  In  all  Eoordistan 

Lives  there  not  so  brave  a  man 

At  this  Robber  Kurroglou  ! " 


HAROUN  AL  RASCHID. 

One  day,  Haroun  Al  Raschid  read 
A  book  wherein  the  poet  said :  — 

*'  Where  are  the  kinfi»,  and  where  the  rest 
Of  those  who  once  the  world  possessed  ? 

"They  *re  gone  with  all  their  pomp  and 

show, 
They  're  gone  the  way  that  thon  shalt  go. 

"  0  thoa  who  choosest  for  thy  share 
The  world,  and  what  the  world  calls  fair, 

"  Take  all  that  it  can  give  or  lend, 
But  know  that  death  is  at  the  end  ! " 

Haroun  Al  Raschid  bowed  his  head  : 
Tears  fell  upon  the  page  he  read. 


KING  TRISANKU. 

ViswAMiTRA  the  Magician, 
By  his  spells  and  incantations, 

Up  to  Indra's  realms  elysian 
Rkdsed  Trisanku,  king  of  nations. 

Indra  and  the  eods  offended 

Hurled  him  downward,  and  descending 
In  the  air  he  hung  suspended. 

With  these  equal  powers  contending. 

Thus  by  aspirations  lifted. 
By  misgivings  downward  driven, 

Human  hearts  are  tossed  and  drifted 
Midway  between  earth  and  heaven. 


A  WRAITH  IN  THE  MIST. 

"  SiK,  I  should  build  me  a  fortiflcatioD,  if  I 
etme  to  live  here."  —  Bobwkll's  Johtuon. 

On  the  ^een  little  isle  of  Inchkenneth, 
Who  IS  it  that  walks  by  the  shore, 

80  gay  with  his  Highland  blue  bonnet. 
So  brave  with  his  tai*ge  and  claymore  ? 

His  form  is  the  form  of  a  giant. 
But  his  face  wears  an  aspect  of  pain  ; 

Can  this  be  the  Laird  of  Inchkenneth  ? 
Can  this  be  Sir  Allan  McLean ! 


Ah,  no  f    It  is  only  the  Rambler, 

The  Idler,  who  lives  in  Bolt  Court, 
And  who  says,  were  he  Laird  of  Inchken 
neth. 
He  would  wall  himself  round  with  a 
fort. 


THE  THREE  KINGS. 

Three  Kings  came  riding  from  far  away 

Melchior  and  Caspar  and  Baltasar ; 
Three  Wise  Men  out  of  the  East  were  they» 
And  they  travelled  by  night  and  they  slept 
by  day. 
For  their  ffuide  was  a  beautiful,  won* 
derfulstar. 

The  star  was  so  beautiful,  l^ige,  and  clear, 

That  all  the  other  stars  of  the  sky 
Became  a  white  mist  in  the  atmosphere. 
And  by  this  they  knew  that  the  coming 
was  near 
Of  the  Prince  foretold  in  the  prophecy. 

Three  caskets  they  bore  on  their  saddle- 
bows. 
Three  caskets  of  gold  with  golden  keys ; 
Their  robes  were  of  crimson  suk  with  rows 
Of  bells  and  pomefranatesand  furbelows. 
Their  turbiaus  like  blossoming  almond- 
trees. 

And  so  the  Three  Kinffs  rode  into  the 

West, 
Through  the  dusk  of  night,  over  hill 

and  dell. 
And  sometimes  they  nodded  with  beard 

on  breast. 
And  sometimes  talked,  as  they  paused  to 

rest. 
With  the  people  they  met  at  some  way* 

side  well. 

*<Ofthechild  that  is  bom,'*  said  Baltasar, 
"Good  people,  I  pray  you,  tell  us  the 
news ; 
For  we  in  the  East  have  seen  his  star. 
And  have  ridden  fast,  and  have  ridden  far. 
To  find  and  worship  the  King  of  the 
Jews." 

And  the  people  answered,  "  Tou  ask  in 
vain ; 
We  know  of  no  king  but  Herod  tbt 
Great  1 " 


THE  WHITE  OZAB. 
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Th^  thought  the  Wise  Men  were  men 

insane, 
As  they  sirred  their  horses  across'  the 

plain, 
Like  riders  in  haste,  and  who  cannot 

wait. 

And  when  they  came  to  Jerusalem, 
Herod  the  Great,  who  had  heard  this 
thing. 
Bent  for  the  Wise  Men  and  questioned 

them ; 
And  said,  "Go  down  unto  Bethlehem, 
Andhring  me  tidings  of  this  new  king.*' 

80  they  rode  away  ;  and  the  star  stood 
still, 
The  only  one  in  the  flpray  of  mom  ; 
Yes,  it  stopped,  it  stood  still  of  its  own 

free  will, 
Rid^t  over  Bethlehem  on  the  hill, 
The  dty  of  David  where  Christ  was 
bom. 

And  the  Three  Kings  rode  through  the 
gate  and  the  guard, 
Through  the  silent  street,  till  their 
horses  tnmed 
And  neighed  as  they  entered  the  great 

inn-yard ; 
But  the  windows  were  closed,  and  the 
doors  were  harred. 
And  only  a  light  in  the  stable  bumed. 

And  cradled  there  in  the  scented  hay. 
In  Uie  air  made  sweet  by  the  breath  of 
kine. 
The  little  child  in  the  man^r  lay. 
The  child,  that  would  be  king  one  day 
Of  a  kingdom  not  human  but  divine. 

His  mother  Mary  of  Nazareth 

Sat  watching  beside  his  place  of  rest, 
Watching  the  even  flow  of  his  breath. 
For  the  joy  of   life  and  the  terror  of 
death 
Were  mingled  together  in  her  breast 

They  laid  their  offerings  at  his  feet : 

The  gold  was  their  tribute  to  a  King, 
The  frankincense,  with  its  odor  sweet, 
Was  for  the  Priest,  the  Paraclete, 
The  myrrh  for  the  body's  burying. 

And  the  mother  wondered  and  bowed 
her  head. 
And  lat  at  still  as  a  statue  of  stone  ; 


Her  heart  was  troubled  yet  comforted. 
Remembering  what  the  An^l  had  said 
Of  an  endless  reign  and  of  David' 
throne. 

Then  the  Kings  rode  out  of  the  city  gate. 

With  a  clatter  of  hoofs  in  proud  array  ; 

But  they  went  not  back  to  Herod  the 

Great, 
For  they  knew  his  malice  and  feared  his 
hate. 
And  retnmed  to  their  homes  by  an- 
other way. 


SONG. 

Stat,  stay  at  home,  my  heart,  and  rest ; 
Home-keeping  hearts  are  happiest. 
For  those  that  wander  they  know  not 

where 
Are  full  of  trouble  and  full  of  care ; 
To  stay  at  home  is  best. 

Weary  and  homesick  and  distressed. 
They  wander  east,  they  wander  west. 
And  are  baffled  and  beaten  and  blown 

about 
By  the  winds  of  the  wildemess  of  doubt ; 
To  stay  at  home  is  best 

Then  stay  at  home,  my  heart,  and  rest ; 
The  bird  is  safest  in  its  nest ; 
O'er  all  that  flutter  their  wings  and  fly 
A  hawk  is  hovering  in  the  sky  ; 
To  stay  at  home  is  best. 


THE  WHITE  CZAR. 

The  White  Czar  it  Peter  the  Great  Baty- 
uahlca,  Fathtr  dear,  and  Oosadar,  SoverHan, 
are  titles  the  Russian  people  are  fond  of  giving 
to  the  Czar  in  their  popular  songs. 

D08T  thou  see  on  the  rampart's  height 
That  wreath  of  mist,  in  the  li^ht 
Of  the  midnight  moon  ?    0,  hist ) 
It  5s  not  a  wreath  of  mist ; 
It  is  the  Czar,  the  White  Czar, 
Batyushka  !  Gosudar ! 

He  has  heard,  among  the  dead, 
The  artillery  roll  o'erhead  ; 
The  dmms  and  the  tramp  of  feet 
Of  his  soldiery  in  the  street ; 
He  is  awake  1  the  White  Czar, 
Batyushka  !  Gosudar  t 
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He  has  heard  in  the  grave  the  cries 
Of  his  people  :  **  Awake  !  arise  ! " 
He  has  rent  the  gold  brocade 
Whereof  his  shroud  was  made  ; 
He  is  risen  !  the  White  Czar, 
Batyushka !  Gosudar ! 

From  the  Volga  and  the  Don 
He  has  led  his  armies  on, 
Over  river  and  morass, 
Over  desert  and  mountain  pass ; 
rhe  Czar,  the  Orthodox  Czar, 
Bat]ruahka!  Gosudar! 

He  looks  from  the  mountain-chain 
Toward  the  seas,  that  cleave  in  twain 
The  continents ;  his  hand 
Points  southward  o'er  the  land 
Of  Roumili !    0  Czar, 

Batyushka  I  Gosudar  I 

And  the  words  break  from  his  lips  : 
"  I  am  the  builder  of  ships. 
And  my  ships  shall  sail  these  seas 
To  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  ! 
I  say  it ;  the  White  Czar, 
Batyushka !  Gosudar ! 


'*  The  Bosphorus  shall  be  free ; 
It  shall  make  room  for  me ; 
And  the  gates  of  its  water-streets 
Be  unbarred  before  my  fleets. 
I  say  it ;  the  White  Czar, 
Batyushka !  Gosudar ! 

"And  the  Christian  shall  no  mors 
Be  crushed,  as  heretofore. 
Beneath  thine  iron  rule, 

0  Sultan  of  Istamboul ! 

1  swear  it ;  I  the  Czar, 

Batyushka!  Gosudar! 

DELIA. 

SwEST  as  the  tender  fivgrance  that  soiv 

vives. 
When  martyred  flowers  breathe  out  their 

little  lives. 
Sweet  as  a  song  that  once  consoled  our 

pain. 
But  never  will  be  sung  to  us  again. 
Is  thy  remembrance.    Now  the  hour  of 

rest 
Hath  come  to  thee.     Sleep,  darling ;  it 

is  best. 


A  BOOK  OF  SONNETS. 


PART  SECOND. 


NATURE. 


Ab  a  fond  mother,  when  the  day  is  o'er, 
Leads  by  the  hand  her  little  child  to 

bed. 
Half  willing,  half  reluctant  to  be  led. 
And  leave  his  broken  playthings  on  the 
floor. 
Still  gazing  at  them  through  the  open 
door. 
Nor  wholly  reassured  and  comforted 
By  promises  of  others  in  their  stead, 
Which,  though  more  splendid,  may 
not  please  him  more  ; 
fio  Nature  aeals  with  us,  and  takes  away 
Our  playthings  one  by  one,  and  by  the 

nand 
Leads  us  to  rest  so  gently,  that  we  go 
Scarce  knowins  if  we  wish  to  go  or  stay. 
Being  too  fml  of  sleep  to  understand 
How  far  the  unknown  transcends  the 
what  we  know. 


IN  THE  CHURCHYARD  AT  TAB- 
RYTOWN. 

Here  lies  the  gentle  humorist,  who  died 
In  the  bright  Indian  Summer  of  his 

fame ! 
A  simple  stone,  with  but  a  date  and 

name, 
Marks  his  secluded  resting-place  be- 
side 
The  river  that  he  loved  and  glorified. 
Here  in  the  autumn  of  his  days  he 

came, 
But  the  dry  leaves  of  life  were  all  aflame 
With  tints  that  brightened  and  were 

multiplied. 
How  sweet  a  life  was  his ;  how  sweet  f 

death! 
Living,  to  wing  with  mirth  the  weary 

hours. 
Or  with  romantic  talcs  the  heart  to 

cheer; 
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Vytag,  to  leare  a  xnemoiy  like  the  breath 
Of  summers  full  of  sunshine  and  of 

showers, 
A  grief  and  gladness  in  the  atmosphere. 


ELIOT'S  OAK. 

Thou  ancient  oak !  whose  myriad  leaves 

are  loud 

With  sounds  of  unintellig|ible  speech, 

Sounds  as  of  surges  on  a  shingly  oeach. 

Or  multitudinous  murmurs  of  a  crowd ; 

With  some  mysterious  gift  of  tongues 

endowed, 

Thou  soeakest  a  different  dialect  to 

each; 
Tomealanguagethatnoman  can  teach. 
Of  a  lost  race,  long  vanished  like  a 
cloud. 
For  underneath  thy  shade,  in  days  remote. 
Seated  like  Abraham  at  eventide 
Beneath  the  oaks  of  Mamre,  the  un- 
known 
Apostle  of  the  Indians,  Eliot,  vrrote 
His  Bible  in  a  language  Uiat  hath  died 
And  is  forgotten,  save  by  thee  alone. 


THE  DESCENT  OF  THE   MUSES. 

Nine   sisters,   beautiful  in    form  and 
face. 

Came  from  their  convent  on  the  shining 
heights 

Of  Pierus,  the  mountain  of  delights. 
To  dwell  among  the  people  at  its  base. 
Then  seemed  the  wond  to  change.     All 
time  and  space. 

Splendor  of  cloudless  days  and  starry 
nights, 

And  men  and  manners,  and  all  sounds 
and  sights. 

Had  a  new  meaning,  a  diviner  grace. 
Frond  were  these  sisters,  but  were  not  too 
proud 

To  teach  in  schools  of  little  country 
towns 

Science  and  song,  and  all  the  arts  that 
please; 
Bo  that  while   housewives  span,   and 
farmers  ploughed. 

Their  comely  daughters,  clad  in  home- 
spun gowns, 

Learned  the  sweet  songs  of  the  Pier- 
ides. 


VENICE. 

White  swan  of  cities,  slumbering  in  thy 

nest 
So  wonderfully  built  among  the  reeds 
Of  the  lagoon,  that  fences  thee  and 

feeds. 
As  saycth  thy  old  historian  and  thy 

guest! 
White  water-lily,  cradled  and  caressed 
By  ocean  streams,  and  from  the  sill 

and  weeds 
Lifting  thy  golden  filaments  and  seeds, 
Thy  sun-iUumined  spires,  thy  crown 

and  crest ! 
White  phantom  city,  whose  untrodden 

streets 
Are  rivers,  and  whose  pavements  are 

the  shifting 
Shadows  of  palaces  and  strips  of  sky  ; 
I  wait  to  see  tnee  vanish  like  the  fleets 
Seen  in  mirage,  or  towers  of  cloud  up- 

liftinff 
In  air  their  unsubstantial  masonry. 


THE  POETS. 

O  YE  dead  Poets,  who  are  living  still 
Immortal  in  your  verse,  thougn  life  be 

fled. 
And  ye,  0  living  Poets,  who  are  dead 
Though  ye  are  livinff,  if  neglect  can  kill. 
Tell  me  if  in  the  dankest  hours  of  ill. 
With  drops  of  anguish  falling  fast  and 

red 
From  the  sharp  crown  of  thorns  upon 

your  head, 
Ye  were  not  glad  your  errand  to  fulfil  t 
Yes  ;  for  the  gift  and  ministry  of  Song 
Have  someuiing  in  them  so  divinely 

sweet, 
It  can  assuage  the  bitterness  of  wrong ; 
Not  in  the  clamor  of  the  crowded  street. 
Not  in  the  shouts  and  plaudits  of  the 

throng. 
But  in  ourselves,  are  triumph  and 
defeat. 


PARKER  CLEAVELAND. 

WRITTEN  ON  REVISlTINa  BRUNSWICK  IN 
THE  SUMMER  OF  1875. 

Among  the  many  lives  that  I  have  known. 
None  I  remember  more  serene  and 
sweet. 
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More  rounded  in  itself  and  more  com- 
plete, 
Than  his,  who  lies  beneath  this  funeral 
stone. 
These  pines,  that  murmur  in  low  mono- 
tone. 
These  walks  frequented  by  scholastic 

feet, 
Were  all  his  world ;  but  in  this  calm 

retreat 
For  him  the  Teacher's  chair  became 
a  throne. 
With  fond  affection  memory  loves  to  dwell 
On  the  old  days,  when  his  example 

made 

Apastimeof  the  toil  of  tonffueand  pen ; 

And  now,  amidtheffroves  he  lored  so  well 

That  naught  comd  lure  him  from  their 

~  d  shade, 

but  waJces  elsewhere,  for 


He 


rteful  shade, 
ps,  but  wat 
Qod  hath  said.  Amen  ! 


THE  HARVEST  MOON. 

It  is  the  Harvest  Moon !  On  gilded  vanes 
And  roofs  of  villages,  on  woodland 

crests 
And  theiraerial  neighborhoods  of  nests 
Deserted,  on  the  curtained  window- 
panes 
Of  rooms  where  children  sleep,  on  country 
lanes 
And  harvest-fields,  its  mystic  splendor 

rests! 
Gone  are  the  birds  that  were  our  sum- 
mer quests. 
With  the  last  sheaves  return  the  labor- 
ing wains  I 
All  things  are  symbols:  the  external 
shows 
Of  Nature  have  their  imaee  in  the  mind. 
As  flowers  and  fruits  and  fitlling  of  the 
leaves ; 
The  son^-birds  leave  us  at  the  summer's 
close, 
Onlvthe  emptv  nests  are  left  behind. 
And  pipings  of  the  quail  among  the 
sheaves. 


TO  THE  RIVER  RHONE. 

Thou  Royal  River,  bom  of  sun  and  shower 
In  chambers  purple  with  the  Alpine 
glow, 


Wrapped  in  the  spotless  ermine  of  lbs 

snow 
And  rocked  bv  tempests! — at  the 

appointed  hour 
Forth,  like  a  steel-clad  horseman  from  a 

tower. 
With  clang  and  clink  of  harness  dost 

thou  go 
To  meet  thy  vassal  torrents,  that  be* 

low 
Rush  to  receive  thee  and  obey  th> 

power. 
And  now   thou  movest  in  triumphal 

march, 
A  king  among  the  rivers!    On  thy 

way 
A  hundred  towns  await  and  welcome 

thee; 
Bridges    uplift   for   thee    the    stately 

arch. 
Vineyards  encircle  thee  with  garlands 


[fleet 


And  fleets  attend  thy  projocress  to  the 
sea! 


THE  THREE  SILENCES  OF  MOLI- 

NOS. 

TO  JOHN  ORBEKLBAF  WHITTIEB. 

Thbee  Silences  there  are :  the  first  o^ 

speech, 
The  second  of  desire,  the  third  of 

thought ; 
This  is  the  lore  a  Spanish  monk,  dis* 

traught 
With  drouns  and  visions,  was  the  first 

to  teach. 
These  Silences,  commingling  each  with 

each. 
Made  up  the  perfect  Silence,  that  ha 

sought 
And  prayed  for,  and  wherein  at  times 

he  caught 
Mysterious  sounds  from  realms  beycmd 

our  reach. 
0  thou,  whose  daily  life  anticipates 
The  life  to  come,  and  in  whose  thought 

and  word 
The  spiritual  world  preponderates, 
Hermit  of  Amesbury  !  uiou  too  hast 

heard 
Voices  and  melodies  from  beyond  the 

gates. 
And  speakest  only  when  thy  lotd  la 


BOSTON. 
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THE  TWO  RIVER& 

I. 

Blowlt  the  hour-hand  of  the  clock  mores 

round; 
So  dowly  that  no  human  eye  hath 

power 
To  see  it  more  !    Slowly  in  shine  or 

shower 
The  painted  ship  above  it,  homeward 

^und. 
Sails,  bul  seemsrootionless,  as  ifa^und ; 
Yet  both  arriy e  at  last ;  and  in  his  tower 
The  slumberous  watchman  wakes  and 

strikes  the  hour, 
A    mellow,    measured,    melancholy 

sound, 
ftf  idnight !  the  outpost  of  advancing  day ! 
The  frontier  town  and  citadel  of  n^ht ! 
The  watershed  of  Time,  from  which 

the  streams 
Of  Yesterday  and  To-morrow  take  their 

way, 
One  to  the  land  of  promise  andof  liffht, 
One  to  the  land  of  darkness  and  of 

dreams! 

n. 

0  River  of  Yesterday,  with  current  swift 
Through  chasms  aescending,  and  soon 

lost  to  sight, 
1  do  not  care  to  follow  in  their  flight 
The  faded  leaves,  that  on  thy  bosom 

drift! 

0  River  of  To-morrow,  I  uplift 
Mine  eyes,  and  thee  I  follow,  as  the 

night 

Wanes  into  morning,  and  the  dawn- 
ing light 

Broadens,  and  all  the  shadows  fade 
and  shift! 

1  follow,  follow,  where  thy  waters  run 
Through    unfrequenteo,    unfamiliar 

fields,  . 

Fragrant  with  flowers  and  musical 

with  song ; 
Stall  follow,  follow ;  sure  to  meet  the  sun. 
And  confident,  that  what  the  future 

yields 
Will  be  the  right,  unless  myself  be 

wrong. 

m. 

Fet  not  in  vdn,  0  River  of  Yesterday, 
Through  chasms  of  darkness  to  the 
deep  descending. 


I  heaid  thee  sobbing  in  the  rain,  and 

blending 
Thy  voice  with  other  voices  far  away. 
I  called  to  thee,  and  yet  thou  wouldst 

not  stay. 
But  turbulent,  and  with  thyself  con- 
tending. 
And  torrent-like  thy  force  on  pebbles 

spending. 
Thou  wouldst  not  listen  to  a  poet's  lay. 
Thoughts,  like  a  loud  and  sudden  rush 

of  wings, 
R^rets  and  recollections  of  things  jmst, 
With  hints  and  prophecies  of  things 

to  be. 
And  inspirations,  which,  could  they  be 

things. 
And  stay  with  us,  and  we  could  hold 

them  fast. 
Were  our  good  angels,  —  these  I  owe 

to  thee. 

IV. 

And  thou,  0  River  of  To-morrow,  flowing 
Between  thy  narrow  adamantine  walls. 
But  beautiful,  and  white  with  water- 
1  falls. 

And  wreaths  of  mist,  like  hands  the 
pathway  showing ; 
I  hear  tne  trumpets  of  the  morning  blow- 
ing* 
I  hear  tny  mighty  voice,  that  calls  and 

calls, 

And  see,  as  Ossian  saw  in  Morven's 
halls. 

Mysterious  phantoms,  coming,  beck- 
oning, going ! 
It  is  the  mystery  of  the  unknown 

That  fascinates  us ;  we  are  children 

still. 
Wayward  and  wistful ;  with  one  hand 

we  cling 
To  the  familiar  things  we  call  our  own. 
And  with  the  other,  i-esolute  of  will. 
Grope  in  the  dark  for  what  the  day 

will  bring. 


BOSTON. 

St.  Botolph's  Town  I  Hither  acros» 
the  plains 

And  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  in  garb  au- 
stere, 

There  came  a  Saxon  monk,  and  founded 
here 
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A  Priory,  pillaged  by  marauding  Danes, 

So  that  thereof  no  vestige  now  remains  ; 

Only  a  name,  that,  spoken  loud  and 

clear, 
Acd  echoed  in  another  hemisphere, 
Survives   the   sculptured  walls   and 
painted  panes. 
St.  Botolph's  Town  !    Far  over  leagues 
of  land 
And  leagues  of  sea  looks  forth  its  no- 
ble tower. 
And  far  around  the  chiming  bells  are 
heard; 
So  may  that  sacred  name  forever  stand 
A  landmark,  anda  symbol  of  the  power. 
That  lies  concentred  in  a  single  word. 


ST.  JOHN'S,   CAMBRIDGE. 

I  STAND  beneath  the  tree,  whose  branches 
shade 

Thy  western  window.  Chapel  of  St. 
John  ! 

And  hear  its  leaves  repeat  their  benison 

On  him,  whose  hand  thy  stones  me- 
morial laid ; 
Then  I  remember  one  of  whom  was  said 

In  the  world's  darkest  hour,  **  Behold 
thy  son  ! " 

And  see  him  living  still,  and  wander- 
ing on 

And  waiting  for  the  advent  long  de- 
layed. 
Not  only  tongues  of  the  apostles  teach 

Lessons  of  love  and  light,  but  these 
expanding 

And  sheltering  boughs  with  all  their 
leaves  implore, 
And  say  in  language  clear  as  human 
speech, 

"  The  peace  of  God,  that  passeth  un- 
derstanding 

Be  and  abide  with  you  forevermore  !  ** 


MOODS. 

0  THAT  a  Song  would  sing  itself  to  me 
Out  of  the  heart  of  Nature,  or  tiie  heart 
Of  man,  the  child  of  Nature,  not  of  Art, 
Fresh  as  the  morning,  salt  as  the  salt 
sea, 
Witk  just  enough  of  bitterness  to  be 
A  medicine  to  this  sluggish  mood,  and 
start 


The  life-blood  in  my  veins,  and  so 

impart 
Healing  and  help  in  this  dull  lethaigj ! 
Alas!  not  always  doth  the  breath  of  sonfl 
Breathe  on  us.     It  is  like  the  wina 

that  bloweth 
At  its  own  will,  not  ours,  nor  tarries 

lonff; 
We  hear  the  sound  thereof,  but  no  man 

knoweth 
From  whence  it  comes,  so  sudden  and 

swift  and  strong. 
Nor  whither  in  its  wayinud  coarse  it 

goeth. 


WOODSTOCK  PARK. 

Here  in  a  little  rustic  hermitajB;e 
Alfred  the  Saxon  King,  Alfred  the 

Great, 
Postponed  the  cares  of  king-craft  to 

translate 
The  Consolations  of  the  Roman  sage. 
Here  Geoffrey  Chaucer  in  his  ripe  old  age 
Wrote  the  unrivalled  Tales,  which  soon 

or  late 
The  venturous  hand  that  strives  to 

imitate 
Yanijuished  must  fall  on  the  unfin- 
ished page. 
Two  kinf^s  were  they,  who  roled  by  right 

divine. 
And  both  supreme ;  one  in  the  realm 

of  Truth, 
One  in  the  realm  of  Fiction  and  of 

Song. 
What  prince  hereditary  of  their  line. 
Uprising  in  the  strength  and  flush  of 

youth. 
Their  glory  shall  inherit  and  prolong  f 


THE  FOUR  PRINCESSES  AT 
WILNA. 

A  PHOTOGRAPH. 

Sweet  faces,  that  from  pictared  case* 
ments  lean 
As  from  a  castle  window,  looking  down 
On  some  gay  pageant  passing  through 

a  town, 
Yourselves  the  fairest  figures  in  the 
scene ; 
With  what  a  gentle  grace,  with  what 
serene 
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TTnconscionsness  ye  wear  the  triple 
crown 

or  yoath  and  beauty  and  the  fair  re- 
nown 

Of  a  great  name,  that  ne'er  hath  tar- 
nished been  ! 
From  your  soft  eyes,   so  innocent  and 
sweet, 

Foot  spirits,  sweet  and  innocent  as 
they, 

Gaze  on  the  world  below,  the  sky  above; 
Hark  !  there  is  some  one  singing  in  the 
street; 

"Faith,  Hope,  and  Love  1  these  three," 
he  seems  to  say  ; 
"  These  three  ;  and  greatest  of  the  three 
is  Love." 


HOLIDAYS. 

The  holiest  of  all  holidays  are  those 
Kept  by  ourselves  in  silence  and  apart ; 
The  secret  anniversaries  of  the  heart, 
When  the  full  river  of  feeling  over- 
flows ;  — 
The  happy  days  unclouded  to  their  close ; 
The  sudden  joys  that  out  of  darkness 

start 
As  flames  from  ashes ;  swift  desires 

that  dart 
like  swallows  singing  down  each  wind 
that  blows  ! 
Wliite  as  the  gleam  of  a  receding  sail. 
White  as  a  cloud  that  floats  and  fades 
in  air, 
.    White  as  the  whitest  lily  on  a  stream. 
These  tender  memories  are  ;  —  a  Fairy 
Tale 
Of  some  enchanted  land  we  know  not 

where. 
Bat  lovely  as  a  landscape  in  a  dream. 


WAPENTAKK 

TO  ALFBED  TENNYSON. 

Poet  !  I  come  to  touch  thy  lance  with 
mine  ; 
Not  as  a  knight,  who  on  the  listed  field  [ 


Of  tourney  touched  his  adveYsary's 
shield 

In  token  of  defiance,  but  in  sicn 
Of  homage  to  the  masteiy,  which  is 
thine. 

In  English  song ;  nor  will  1  keep 
concealed. 

And  voiceless  as  a  rivulet  frost-con- 
gealed. 

My  admiration  for  thy  verse  divine. 
Not  of  the  howling  dervishes  of  song. 

Who  craze  the  Drain  with  their  de- 
lirious dance, 

Art  thou,  0  sweet  historian  of  the 
heart ! 
Therefore  to  thee  the  laurel-leaves  be- 
long. 

To  thee  our  love  and  our  allegiance, 

For  thy  allegiance  to  the  poet  s  art 


THE  BROKEN  OAR. 

Once  upon  Iceland's  solitaiy  strand 
A  poet  wandered  with  his  book  and 

pen. 
Seeking  some  final  word,  some  sweet 

Amen, 
Wherewith  to  close  the  volume  in  his 

hand. 
The  billows  rolled  and  plunged  upon  the 

sand. 
The  circling  sea-gulls  swept  beyond 

his  ken. 
And  from  the  parting  cloud-rack  now 

and  then 
Flashed  the  red  sunset  over  sea  and 

land. 
Then  by  the  billows  at  his  feet  was 

tossed 
A  broken  oar  ;  and  carved  thereon  he 

read, 
**  Oft  was  I  weary,  when  I  toiled  at 

thee  "  ; 
And  like  a  man,  who  findeth  what  was 

lost, 
He  wrote  the  words,  then  lifted  up  his 

head, 
And  flung  his  useless  pen  into  the 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


VIRGIL'S  FIRST  ECLOGUE. 

MELIBCEUS. 

TiTTRUS,  thou  in  the  shade  of  a  spread- 
ing beech-tree  reclining, 

Meditatest,  with  slender  pipe,  the  Muse 
of  the  woodlands. 

We  our  country's  bounds  and  pleasant 
pastures  relinquish. 

We  our  country  fly ;  thou,  Tityrus, 
stretched  in  the  shadow, 

Teachest  the  woods  to  resound  with  the 
name  of  the  fair  Amaryllis. 

TITYRD8. 

O  Meliboeus,  a  god  for  us  this  leisure 

created. 
For  he  will  be  unto  me  a  god  forever  ; 

his  altar 
Oftentimes  shall  imbue  a  tender  lamb  from 

our  sheepfolds. 
He,  my  heifers  to  wander  at  lat^,  and 

myself,  as  thou  seest, 
On  my  rustic  reed  to  play  what  I  will, 

hath  permitted. 

MELIB(EU8. 

Truly  I  envy  not,  1  marvel  rather ;  on 

all  sides 
In  all  the  fields  is  such  trouble.    Behold, 

my  fl;oats  I  am  driving. 
Heartsick,  further  away ;  this  one  scarce, 

Tityrus,  lead  I ; 
For  having  here  yeaned  twins  just  now 

among  the  dense  hazels, 
Hope  of  the  flock,  ah  me  !  on  the  naked 

flint  she  hath  left  them. 
Often  this  evil  to  me,  if  my  mind  had 

not  been  insensate. 
Oak-trees  stricken  by  heaven  predicted, 

as  now  I  remember  ; 
Often  the  sinister  crow  from  the  hollow 

ilex  predicted^ 
Nevertheless,  who  this  god  may  be,  0 

Tityrus,  tell  me. 

TITYRU8. 

0  Meliboeus,   the  city  that  they  call 

Rome,  I  imagined. 
Foolish  I !  to  be  like  this  of  ours,  where 

often  we  shepherds 


Wonted  are  to  drive  down  of  our  ewwtho 

delicate  offispring. 
Thus  whelps  like  unto  d<^  had  I  known^ 

ana  kids  to  their  mothers, 
Thus  to  compare  great  things  with  smaU 

had  I  Deen  accustomed. 
But  this  among  other  cities  its  head  as 

far  hath  exalted 
As  the  cypresses  do  among  the  lissome 

viburnums. 

MEUB(EU8. 

And  what  so  great  occasion  of  seeing 
Rome  hath  i)088e89ed  thee  f 

TITTRU8. 

Liberty,  which,  though  late,  looked  upon 

me  in  my  inertness. 
After  the  time  when  my  beard  fell  whiter 

from  me  in  shaving,  — 
Yet  she  looked  upon  me,  and  came  to  me 

after  a  long  while. 
Since  Amaryllis  possesses. and  Galatea 

hath  left  me. 
For  I  will  even  confess  that  while  Galatea 

possessed  me 
Neither  care  of  my  flock  nor  hope  of  lib- 
er^ was  there. 
Though  from  my  wattled  folds  there 

went  forth  many  a  victim. 
And  the  unctuous  cheese  was  pressed  for 

the  city  unnateful. 
Never  did  my  right  hand  return  home 

heavy  with  money. 

M1SLIB(EIT8. 

I  have  wondered  why  sad  thou  invok* 
edst  the  gods,  Amaryllis, 

And  forwhom  thou  didst  suffer  the  apples 
to  hang  on  the  branches  1 

Tityrus  hence  was  absent  I  Thee,  Tity- 
rus, even  the  pine-trees, 

Thee,  the  very  fountains,  the  very  copsei 
were  calling. 

TITYBU8. 

What  could  I  do  ?  No  power  had  I  to 
escape  from  my  bondage. 

Nor  had  I  power  elsewhere  to  recognin 
gods  so  propitious. 


OTID  IN  EXILE. 
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Here  I  beheld  tliat  yoath,  to  whom  each 
year,  Melibceus, 

Daring  twice  six  days  ascends  the  smoke 
of  our  altars. 

Here  first  gave  he  response  tp  me  solicit- 
ing favor  : 

^  Feed  as  before  your  heifers,  ve  boys, 
and  yoke  up  your  bullocks.'* 

MEUBfBUS. 

Fortunate  old  man !    So  then  thy  fields 

will  be  left  thee. 
And  huge  enough  for  thee,  though  naked 

stone  and  the  marish 
All  thy  pasture-lands  with  the  dreggy 

rush  may  encompass. 
Ko  unaccustomed  food  thy  gravid  ewes 

shall  endanser. 
Nor  of  the  neighooring  flock  the  dire 

contagion  infect  them. 
Fortunate  old  man !  Here  among  familiar 

rivers, 
And  these  sacred  founts,  shalt  thou  take 

the  shadowy  coolness. 
On  this  side,  a  hedge  along  the  neighbor- 

inff  croes-ro«d. 
Where  Hyblsean  bees  ever  feed  on  the 

flower  of  the  willow, 
Often  with  gentle  susumis  to  fall  asleep 

shall  persuade  thee. 
Yonder,   beneath   the  high  rock,  the 

pruner  shall  sing  to  the  breezes, 
Nor  meanwhile  shall  thy  heart's  delight, 

the  hoarse  wood-pigeons. 
Nor  the  turtle-dove  cease  to  mourn  from 

aerial  elm-trees. 

TITTRU8. 

Therefore  the  agile  stags  shall  sooner  feed 
in  the  ether. 

And  the  billows  leave  the  fishes  bare  on 
the  sea-shore, 

Sooner,  the  border-lands  of  both  over- 
passed, shall  the  exiled 

Parthian  drink  of  the  Soane,  or  the  Ger- 
man drink  of  the  Tigris, 

Than  the  face  of  him  shall  glide  away 
from  my  bosom  ! 

MKLIB(EU8. 

But  we  hence  shall  go,  a  part  to  the 

thirsty  Africs, 
Part  to  Scythia  come,  and  the  rapid 

Cretan  Oaxes, 
And  to  the  Britons  from  all  the  universe 

utterly  sundered. 


Ah,  shall  I  ever,  a  long  time  hence,  the 
bounds  of  my  country 

And  the  roof  of  my  lowly  cottage  cov- 
ered with  greensward 

Seeing,  with  wonder  behold,  —  my  king- 
doms, a  handful  of  wheat-ears  ! 

Shall  an  impious  soldier  possess  these 
lands  newly  cultured, 

And  these  fields  of  com  a  barbarian  ? 
Lo,  whither  discord 

Us  wretched  people  hath  brought !  for 
whom  our  nelds  we  have  planted  ! 

Graft,  Meliboeus,  thy  pear-trees  now,  put 
in  order  thy  vineyards. 

Go,  my  goats,  go  hence,  my  flocks  so 
happy  aforetime. 

Never  again  henceforth  outstretched  in 
my  verdurous  cavern 

Shall  I  behold  you  afar  from  the  bushy 
precipice  hanmng. 

Songs  no  more  shall  I  sing ;  not  with  me, 
ye  goats,  as  your  shepherd. 

Shall  ye  browse  on  the  bitter  willow  or 
blooming  laburnum. 

T1TYRU8. 

Nevertheless,  this  night  together  with 

me  canst  thou  rest  thee 
Here  on  the  verdant  leaves  ;  for  us  there 

are  mellowing  apples. 
Chestnuts  soft  to  the  touch,  and  clouted 

cream  in  abundance ; 
And  the  hifh  roofs  now  of  the  villages 

smoke  in  the  distance. 
And  from  the  lofty  mountains  are  falling 

laiger  the  shadows. 


OVID  IN  EXILE, 

AT   TOMIS,   IN    fiSSSARABIA,   NEAR    THB 
MOUTHS  OF  THE  DANUBE. 

Tristia,  Book  III.,  Elegy  Z. 

Should  any  one  there  in  Rome  remem- 
ber Ovid  the  exile. 
And,  without  me,  my  name  still  in  the 
city  survive ; 

Tell  him  that  under  stars  which  never  set 
in  the  ocean 
I  am  existing  still,  here  in  a  barbarous 
land. 

Fierce  Sarmatians  encompass  me  round, 
and  the  Bessi  and  Getae  ; 
Names  how  unworthy  to  be  sung  l^  a 
genius  like  mine  1 
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Yet  when  the  air  is  warm,  intervening 
later  defends  us : 
He,  as  he  flows,  repels  inroads  of  war 
with  his  waves. 

But  when  the  dismal  winter  reveals  its 
hideous  aspect, 
When  all  the  eartli  becomes  white  with 
a  marble-like  frost ; 

And  when  Boreas  is  loosed,  and  the  snow 
hurled  under  Arcturus, 
Then  these  nations,  in  sooth,  shudder 
and  shiver  with  cold. 

Deep  lies  the  snow,  and  neither  the  sun 
nor  the  rain  can  dissolve  it ; 
Boreas  hardens  it  still,  makes  it  for- 
ever remain. 

Hence,  ere  the  first  lias  melted  away, 
another  succeeds  it. 
And  two  years  it  is  wont,  in  many 
places,  to  lie. 

And  so  great  is  the  power  of  the  North- 
wind  awakened,  it  levels 
Lofty  towers  with  the  ground,  roofs 
uplifted  bears  off. 

Wrapped  in  skins,  and  with  trousers  sewed, 
they  contend  with  the  weather. 
And  their  faces  alone  of  the  whole 
body  are  seen. 

Often  their  tresses,  when  shaken,  with 
pendent  icicles  tinkle. 
And  their  whitened  beards  shine  with 
the  gathering  frost. 

Wines  consolidate  stand,  preserving  the 
form  of  the  vessels ; 
No  more  draughts  of  wine,  —  pieces 
presented  tney  drink. 

Why  should  I  tell  you  how  all  the  rivers 
are  frozen  and  solid. 
And  from  out  of  the  lake  frangible 
water  is  dug  ? 

later, — no  narrower  stream  than  the 
river  that  bears  the  papyrus,  — 
Which  through  its  many  mouths  min- 
gles its  waves  with*  the  deep  ; 

tster,  with  hardening  winds,  congeals  its 
cerulean  waters. 
Under  a  roof  of  ice .  winding  its  way  to 
the  sea. 


There  where  ships  have  sailed,  men  go  on 
foot ;  and  the  billows. 
Solid  made  by  the  frost,  hoof-beats  of 
horses  indent. 

Over  unwonted  bridges,  with  water  glid* 
ing  beneath  tnem. 
The  Sarmatian  steers  drag  their  bar- 
barian carts. 

Scarcely  shall  I  be  believed ;  yet  when 
naught  is  gained  by  a  falsehood. 
Absolute  credence  then  should  to  a 
witness  be  given. 

I  have  beheld  the  vast  Black  Sea  of  ice 
all  compacted. 
And  a  slippery  crust  pressing  its  mo- 
tionless tides. 

'T  is  not  enough  to  have  seen,  I  have 
trodden  this  indurate  ocean ; 
Dry  shod  passed  my  foot  over  its  up- 
permost wave. 

If  thou  hadst  had  of  old  such  a  sea  as  this 
is,  Leander ! 
Then  thy  death  had  not  been  charged 
as  a  crime  to  the  Strait 

Nor  can  the  curv^  dolphins  uplift  them- 
selves from  the  water ; 
All  their  struggles  to  rise  merciless 
winter  prevents  ; 

And  though  Boreas  sound  with  roar  of 
wines  in  commotion. 
In  the  blockaded  gulf  never  a  wave 
will  there  be ; 

And  the  ships  will  stand  hemmed  in  by 
the  frost,  as  in  marble. 
Nor  will  the  oar  have  power  through 
the  stiff  waters  to  cleave. 

Fast-bound  in  the  ice  have  I  seen  the 
fishes  adhering, 
Tet  notwithstanding  this  some  of  them 
still  were  alive. 

Hence,  if  the  savage  strength  of  omnipo- 
tent Boreas  freezes 
Whether  the  salt-sea  wave,  whether 
the  refluent  stream,  — 

Straightway,  —  the  Ister  made  level  by 
arid  blasts  of  the  North-wind,  — 
Comes  the  barbaric  foe  borne  on  his 
swift-footed  i»t>Hw1  : 
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Foe^  thftt  powerfdl  made  by  liis  steed  and 
his  far-flying  arrows, 
All  the  neighboring  land  void  of  in- 
habitants makes. 

Some  take  flight,  and  none  being  left  to 
defend  their  possessions, 
Unprotected,  their  goods  pillage  and 
plnnder  become ; 

Cattleand  creaking  carts,  the  little  wealth 
of  the  conntry. 
And  what  riches  braide  indigent  peas- 
ants possess. 

Some  as  captiyes  are  driven  along,  their 
hands  bound  behind  them, 
Looking  backward  in  yain  toward  their 
Lares  and  lands. 

Others,  transfixed  with  barb^  arrows,  in 
agony  perish, 
For  the  swiit  arrow-heads  all  have  in 
poison  been  dipped. 

What  they  cannot  carry  or  lead  away 
they  demoUsh, 
And  the  hostile  flames  bum  up  the 
innocent  cots. 

Even  when  there  is  peace,  the  fear  of  war 
is  Spending ; 
None,  witn  the  ploughshare  pressed, 
furrows  the  soil  any  more. 

Either  this  region  sees,  or  fears  a  foe  that 
it  sees  not, 
And  the  sluggishland slumbers  in  utter 
n^lect 

No  sweet  grape  lies  hidden  here  in  the 
sh^le  of  its  vine-leaves. 
No  fermenting  must  fills  and  overflows 
the  deep  vats. 

Apples  the  region  denies ;  nor  would 
Acontius  have  found  here 
Anght  upon  which  to  write  words  for 
his  mistress  to  read. 

Naked  and  barren  plains  without  leaves 
or  trees  we  behold  here,  — 
Places,  alas !   unto  which  no  happy 
man  would  rep^r. 

Since  then  this  miffhty  orb  lies  open  so 
wide  upon  Si  sides. 
Has  this  region  been  found  only  my 
prison  to  be? 


Tristia,  Book  nin  Elegy  XIL 

Now  the  zephyrs  diminish  the  cold,  and 
the  year  being  ended, 
Winter  Mseotianseemslongerthan  ever 
before  ; 

And  the  Ram  that  bore  unsafely  the 
burden  of  Helle, 
Now  makes  the  hours  of  the  day  equal 
with  those  of  the  night 

Now  the  boys  and  the  laughing  girls  the 
violet  gather, 
Which  the  fields  bring  forth,  nobody 
sowing  the  seed. 

Now  the  meadows  are  blooming  with 
flowers  of  various  colors. 
And  with  untaught  throats  carol  the 
garrulous  birds. 

Now  the  swallow,  to  shun  the  crime  of 
her  mercUess  mother. 
Under  the  rafters  builds  cradles  and 
dear  little  homes ; 

And  the  blade  that  lay  hid,  covered  up  in 
the  furrows  of  Ceres, 
Now  from  the  tepid  ground  raises  its 
delicate  head. 

Where  there  is  ever  a  vine,  the  bud 
shoots  forth  from  the  tendrils. 
But  from  the  Gretic  shore  distant  afar 
is  the  vine  I 

Where  there  is  ever  a  tree,  on  the  tree 
the  branches  are  swelling. 
But  from  the  Getic  land  distant  afar 
is  the  tree ! 

Now  it  is  holiday  there  in  Rome,  and  to 
games  in  due  order 
Give  place  the  windy  wars  of  the  vocif* 
erous  bar. 

Now  they  are  riding  the  horses ;  with 
light  arms  now  they  are  playing, 
Now  with  the  ball,  and  now  round 
rolls  the  swift-flying  hoop  : 

Now,  when  the  young  athlete  with^flow- 
ing  oil  is  anointed, 
He  in  tlie  Vimn's  Fount  bathes,  over 
I  wearied,  his  limbs. 
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Thrives  the  stage;  and  appUtose,  with 
voices  at  variance,  thunders, 
And  the  Theatres  three  for  the  three 
Forums  resound. 

Four  times  happy  is  he,  and  times  with- 
out number  is  happy, 
Who  the  city  of  Rome,  uninterdicted, 
eigoys. 

But  all  I  see  is  the  snow  in  the  vernal 
sunshine  dissolving, 
And  the  waters  no  more  delved  from 
the  indurate  lake. 

Nor  is  the  sea  now  frozen,  nor  as  before 
o'er  the  Ister 
Comes  the  Sarmatian  boor  driving  his 
stridulous  cart 

Hitherward,  nevertheless,  some    keels 
already  are  steering. 
And  on  this  Pontic  shore  alien  vessels 
will  be. 

Eagerly  shall  I  run  to  the  sailor,  and, 
having  saluted, 
Who  he  may  be,  I  shall  ask  ;  where- 
fore and  whence  he  hath  come. 

Strange  indeed  will  it  be,  if  he  come  not 
from  regions  adjacent, 
And  incautious  unless  ploughing  the 
neighboring  sea. 

fiarely  a  mariner  over  the  deep  from  Italy 
passes. 
Barely  he  comes  to  these  shores,  wholly 
of  harbors  devoid. 

Whether  he  knoweth  Greek,  or  whether 
in  Latin  he  speaketh, 
Surely  on  this  account  he  the  more 
welcome  will  be. 

Also  perchance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Strait  and  the  waters  Propontic, 
Unto  the  steady  South- wind,  someone 
is  spreading  his  sails. 

Whosoever  he  is,  the  news  he  can  faith- 
fully tell  me. 
Which  may  become  a  part  and  an  ap- 
proach to  the  trutn. 

Eie,  I  pray,  may  be  able  to  tell  me  the 
triumphs  of  Caesar, 
Which  he  nas  heard  of,  and  vows  paid 
to  the  Latian  Jove  ; 


And  that  thy  sorrowful  head,  Gernumii, 
thou,  the  rebellious. 
Under  the  feet,  at  last,  of  the  Groat 
Captain  hast  laid. 

Whoso  shall  tell  me  these  things,  that 
not  to  have  seen  will  afflict  me. 
Forthwith  unto  my  house  welcomed  aa 
guest  shall  he  be. 

Woe  is  me  1    Is  the  house  of  Ovid  in 
Scythian  lands  now  f 
And  doth  punishment  now  give  me  its 
place  Tor  a  home  ? 

Grant,  je  gods,  that  Cssar  make  this  not 
my  nouse  and  my  homestead. 
But  decree  it  to  be  only  the  inn  of  my 
pain. 


ON  THE  TERRACE  OF  THE  AIGA- 
LADEa 

7B0M  THB  FRENCH  OF  UtSY. 

From  this  high  portal,  where  upspringi 
The  rose  to  toucn  our  hands  in  play. 
We  at  a  glance  behold  three  things,  — 
The  Sea,  the  Town,  and  the  Highway. 

And  the  Sea  says  :  My  shipwrecks  fear ; 
I  drown  my  best  friends  in  the  deep  ; 
And  those  who  braved  my  tempests,  here 
Among  my  sea-weeds  lie  asleep  I 

The  Town  says  :  I  am  filled  end  fhinght 
With  tumult  and  with  smoke  and  care ; 
My  days  with  toil  are  overwrought, 
And  in  my  nights  I  gasp  for  air. 

The  Highway  says :  Mv  wheel-tracks 

guide 
To  the  pale  climates  of  the  North  ; 
Where  mv  last  milestone  stands  abide 
The  people  to  their  death  gone  fort^ 

Here,  in  the  shade,  this  life  of  ours. 
Full  of  delicious  air,  glides  by 
Amid  a  multitude  of  flowers 
As  countless  as  the  stars  on  high ; 

These  red-tiled  roofs,  this  fruitfol  soi^ 
Bathed  with  an  azure  all  divine. 
Where  springs  the  tree  that  gives  us  oi\ 
The  grape  that  giveth  us  the  wine ; 
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Beneath  these  monntaiiiBstripped  of  trees, 
Whose  tops  with  flowers  are  covered  o'er, 
Where  springtime  of  the  Hesperides 
Begins,  bat  endeth  nevermore  ; 

Under  these  leafy  vaults  and  walls, 
That  onto  gentle  sleep  persuade  ; 
This  rainbow  of  the  waterfalls. 
Of  mingled  mist  and  sunshine  made  ; 

Upon  these  shores,  where  all  invites. 
We  live  our  languid  life  apart ; 
This  air  is  that  of  life's  delights, 
The  festival  of  sense  and  heart ; 

This  limpid  space  of  time  prolong, 
Forget  to-morrow  in  to-day. 
And  leave  unto  the  passing  throng 
The  Sea,  the  Town,  and  the  Highway. 


TO  MY  BKOOKLET. 

FBOM  THB  FBENCH  OF  DU0I8. 

Thou  brooklet,  all  unknown  to  Mng, 
Hid  in  the  covert  of  the  wood  ! 
Ah,  yes,  like  thee  I  fear  the  throng. 
Like  thee  I  love  the  solitude. 

0  brooklet,  let  m^  sorrows  past 
lie  all  foigotten  m  their  {(raves. 
Till  in  my  thoughts  remain  at  last 
Only  thy  peace,  thy  flowers,  thy  waves. 

The  lily  hj  thv  margin  waits  ;  — 
The  ni^tmgale,  the  maiguerite ; 
In  shaaow  here  he  meditates 
His  nest,  his  love,  his  music  sweet. 

Kear  thee  the  self-collected  soul 
Knows  naojght  of  error  or  of  crime  ; 
Thy  waters,  murmuring  as  they  roll, 
Transform  his  musings  mto  rhyme. 

Ah,  when,  on  bright  autumnal  eves. 
Pursuing  still  thy  course,  shall  I 
lii^  the  soft  shudder  of  the  leaves, 
And  hear  the  lapwing's  plaintive  cry  ? 

BARRAGES. 

nOM  THX    FRXNCH     OF     LSFRANO    DK 
POMPIQNAK. 

1  lUlYB  yon,  ye  cold  mountain  chains. 
Dwelling  of  warriors  stark  and  frore  I 
Too,  may  these  eyes  behold  no  more, 
fkve  on  the  horizon  of  our  plains. 


Vanish,  ye  frightful,  gloomy  views ! 
Te  rocks  that  mount  up  to  the  clouds ! 
Of  skies,  enwrapped  in  misty  shrouds, 
Impracticable  avenues  i 

Te  torrents,  that  with  might  and  main 
Break  pathways  through  the  rocky  walla^ 
With  your  terrific  waterfalls 
Fatigue  no  more  my  weary  brain ! 

Arise,  ye  landscapes  full  of  charms. 
Arise,  ye  pictures  of  delight ! 
Ye  brooks,  that  water  in  your  flight 
The  flowers  and  harvests  of  our  farms ! 

You  I  perceive,  ye  meadows  green. 
Where  the  Garonne  the  lowluid  fills, 
Not  far  from  that  lone  chain  of  hills. 
With  intermingled  viues  between. 

Yon  wreath  of  smoke,  that  mounts  so 

hi^ 
Methinksfrommvownhearthmustcome ; 
WiUi  speed,  to  that  beloved  home, 
Fly,  ye  too  lazy  coursers,  fly  1 

And  bear  me  thither,  where  the  soul 
In  quiet  mav  itself  possess. 
Where  all  things  soothe  the  mind's  dis- 
tress, 
Where  all  things  teach  me  and  console. 


FORSAKEN. 

FROM  THS  GERMAN. 

Something   the   heart  must  have  to 
cherish, 

Must  love  and  joy  and  sorrow  learn. 
Something  with  passion  clasp,  or  peridi. 

And  in  itself  to  ashes  bum. 

So  to  this  child  my  heart  is  clin^^g. 
And  its  frank  eyes,  with  look  utense, 

Me  from  a  world  of  sin  are  bringing 
Back  to  a  world  of  innocence. 

Disdain  must  thou  endure  forever ; 

Strong  may  thy  heart  in  danger  be  ! 
Thou  sluilt  not  fail  I  but  ah,  be  never 

False  as  thy  father  was  to  me. 

Never  will  I  forsake  thee,  faithless. 
And  thou  thy  mother  ne'er  forsake. 

Until  her  lips  are  white  and  breathless. 
Until  in  death  her  eyes  shall  break. 
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TBANSLATIONS. 


ALLAH. 

FSOM  THE  GERMAN  OF  MAHLMANN. 

Allah  gives  light  ii.  darkness, 

Allah  ffives  rest  in  pain, 
Cheeks  tSat  are  white  with  weeping 

Allah  paints  red  again. 


The  flowers  and  the  hlosaoms  withei^ 
Tears  vanish  with  flying  fleet ; 

But  my  heart  will  live  on  forever. 
That  here  in  sadness  heat. 

Gladly  to  Allah's  dweUinj; 

Yonder  would  I  take  flight ; 
There  will  the  darkness  vanish. 

There  will  my  eyes  have  sight 


SEVEN   SONNETS 


AND  A  CANZONE,  FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

[Ths  following  tnuulattons  are  fW>in  the  poemt  of  Michael  Angelo  as  revised  by  his  nephew 
Michael  Angelo  the  Younger,  and  were  made  before  the  pablicatlon  of  the  originai  text  bf 
Ouaatl.l 


L 

THE  ARTIST. 

Nothing  the  greatest  artist  can  conceive 
That  every  marble  block  doth  not 

confine 
Within  itself ;  and  only  its  design 
The  hand  that  follows  intellect  can 

achieve. 
The  ill  I  flee,  the  good  that  I  believe. 
In  thee,  fair  lady,  lofty  and  divine. 
Thus  hidden  lie  ;  and  so  that  death  be 

mine 
Art,  of  desired  success,  doth  me  be- 
reave. 
Love  is  not  guilty,  then,  nor  thy  fair  face, 
Norfortune,  craelty,  nor  great  disdain. 
Of  my  disgrace,  nor  chance,  nor  destiny, 
If  in  thy  heart  both  death  and  love  find 

place 
At  the  same  time,  and  if  my  humble 

brain. 
Burning,  can  nothing  draw  but  death 

ftom  thee. 


IL 
FIRE. 

KoT  without  flre  can  any  workman  mould 
The  iron  to  his  preconceived  design. 
Nor  can  the  artist  without  fire  refine 
And  purify  from  all  its  dross  the  gold  ; 

Nor  can  revive  the  phoenix,  we  are  told. 


Except  by  fire.     Hence  if  such  death 

be  mine 
I  hope  to  rise  again  with  the  divine. 
Whom  death  augments,  and  time  can- 
not make  old. 
0  sweet,  sweet  death  !    O  fortunate  fire 
that  bums 
Within  me  still  to  renovate  my  days, 
Though  I  am  almost  numbered  with 
the  dead  ! 
If  1^  its  nature  unto  heaven  returns 
This  element,  me,  kindled  in  its  blaze. 
Will  itbearupward  when  my  life  is  fled. 

ni. 

YOUTH  AND  AGK 

0  GIVE  me  back  the  days  when  loose  and 

free 
To  my  blind  passion  were  the  curb  and 

rein, 
0  ^ve  me  back  the  angelic  face  again. 
With  which  all  virtue  buried  seems 

to  be! 
0  give  my  panting  footsteps  back  to  me^ 
That  are  in  age  so  slow  and  fraught 

with  pain. 
And  fire  and  moisture  in  the  heart  and 

brain, 
If  thou  wouldst  have  me  bum  and 

weep  for  thee  ! 
If  it  be  trae  thou  livest  alone.  Amor, 
On  the  sweet-bitter  tears  of  humaa 

hearts. 
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In  AD  o3d  man  tnoa  canst  not  wake 

deeire; 
Soola  that  have  almost  reached  the  other 

shore 
Of  a  diviner  love  should  feel  the  darts. 
And  be  as  tinder  to  a  holier  fire. 


IV. 
OLD  AGE. 

The  coarse  of  my  long  life  hath  reached 

at  last, 
In  fragile  hark  o*er  a  tempestuous  sea. 
The  common  harbor,  where  must  ren- 
dered be 
Account  of  all  the  actions  of  the  past 
The  impassioned  phantasy,  that,  vague 

and  vast. 
Made  art  an  idol  and  a  king  to  me. 
Was  an  illusion,  and  but  vanity 
Were  the  desires  that  lured  me  and 

harassed. 
The  dreams  of  love,  that  were  so  sweet 

of  yore. 
What  are  they  now,  when  two  deaths 

may  be  mine,  — 
One  sure,  and   one   forecasting   its 

alarms? 
Painting  and  sculpture  satisfy  no  more 
The  soul  now  turning  to  the  Love 

Divine, 
That  oped,  to  embrace  us,  on  the  cross 

its 


V. 

TO  VITTORIA  COLONNA. 

Ladt,  how  can  it  chance  — yet  this  we 
see 
In  long  experience  —  that  will  longer 

kst 
A  living  image  carved  from  quarries 
vast 
Than  its  own  maker,  who  dies  presently  ? 
Gause  yieldeth  to  effect  if  this  so  be. 
And  even  Nature  is  by  Art  surpassed  ; 
This  know  I,  who  to  Art  have  given 

the  past. 
But  see  that  Time  is  breaking  talth 
with  me. 
Perhaps  on  both  of  us  long  life  can  I 
Either  in  color  or  in  stone  bestow. 
By  now  portraying  each  in  look  and 


So  that  a  thousand  years  after  we  die. 
How  fair  thou  wast,  and  I  how  full  of 

woe. 
And  wherefore  I  so  loved  thee,  may  be 
seen. 


VI. 

TO  VITTOKIA  COLONNA. 

When  the  prime  mover  of  my  many  sighs 
Heaven  took  through  death  from  out 

her  earthly  place. 
Nature,  that  never  made  so  fair  a  face. 
Remained  ashamed,  and  tears  were  in 

all  eyes. 
0  fate,  unheeding  my  impassioned  cries ! 
O  hopes  fallacious  !    O  thou  f^irit  of 

grace. 
Where  art  thou  now!    Earth  holds 

in  its  embrace 
Thy  lovely  limbs,  thy  holy  thoughts 

the  skies. 
Vainly  did  cruel  death  attempt  to  stay 
The  rumor  of  thy  virtuous  renown. 
That  Lethe's  waters  could  not  wash 

awav ! 
A  thousand  leaves,  since  he  hath  stricken 

thee  down, 
Speak  of   thee,   nor  to  thee   could 

Heaven  convey. 
Except  through  death,  a  refuge  and  a 

crown. 


vn. 

DANTE. 

What  should  be  said  of  him  cannot  be 
said; 

By  too  ffreat  splendor  is  his  name  at- 
tended ; 

To  blame  is  easier  those  who  him  of- 
fended. 

Than  reach  the  faintest  glory  round 
him  shed. 
This  man  descended  to  the  doomed  and 
dead 

For  our  instruction ;  then  to  Qod  as- 
cended ; 

Heaven  opened  wide  to  him  its  portals 
splendid. 

Who  from  his  country's,  closed  against 
him,  fled. 
I  Ungrateful  land  t    To  its  own  pr^udict 
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None  of  his  fortunes  ;  and  this  show- 

eth  well, 
That  the  most  perfect  most  of  grief 

shall  see. 
Among  a  thousand  proofs  let  one  suffice. 
That  as  his  exile  nath  no  parallel, 
Ke'er  walked  the  earth  a  greater  man 

than  he. 


VIIL 
CANZONE. 

Ah  me  !  ah  me  !  when  thinking  of  the 
years. 
The  vani^ied  years,  alas,  I  do  not  find 


Among  them  all  one  day  that  was  my 

own  ! 
Fallacions  hopes,  desires  of  the  un- 
known, 
Lamenting,  loving,  burning,  and  in 

tears 
(For  human  passions  all  haye  stirred 

my  mind). 
Have  held  me,  now  I  feel  and  know, 

confined 
Both  from  the  true  and  good  still  far 

away. 
Iperish  day  by  day  ; 
•rte  aonshme  fails,  the  shxloin  grow 

more  dreary, 
And  I  am  near  to  fall,   infirm  and 

weary.   . 


ULTIMA  THULE. 


DEDICATION. 


TO  O.  W.  O. 


With  fayoring  winds,  o'er  sunlit  seas. 
We  sailed  for  the  Hesperides, 
The  land  where  golden  apples  grow ; 
But  that,  ah  1  that  was  long  ago. 

How  far,  since  then,  the  ocean  streams 
Haye  swept  us  from  that  land  of  dreams, 
That  land  of  fiction  and  of  truth. 
The  lost  Atlantis  of  our  youth ! 

Whither,  ah,  whither  ?    Are  not  these 
The  tempest-haunted  Hebrides, 
Where  sea-gulls  scream,  and  breakers 

roar, 
And  wreck  and  sea-weed  line  the  shore  ? 

Ultima  Thule !    Utmost  Isle  I 
Here  in  thy  harbors  for  a  while 
We  lower  our  sails ;  a  while  we  rest 
From  the  unending,  endless  quest. 

BAYARD  TAYLOR. 

Dbad  he  lay  among  his  books  ( 
The  peace  of  God  was  in  his  looks. 

As  the  statues  in  the  gloom 
Watch  o'er  Maximilian's  tomb,^ 


So  those  volumes  from  their  shelyev 
Watched  him,  silent  as  themselyes- 

Ah  I  his  hand  will  neyermoro 
Turn  their  storied  pages  o'er ; 

Nevermore  his  lips  repeat 
Songs  of  theirs,  nowever  sweet* 

Let  the  lifeless  body  rest  I 
He  is  gone,  who  was  its  guest ; 

Gone,  as  travellers  haste  to  leave 
An  inn,  nor  tarry  until  eve. 

Traveller  1  in  what  realms  afar, 
In  what  planet,  in  what  star. 

In  what  vast,  aerial  space. 
Shines  the  light  upon  thy  face  ? 

In  what  gardens  of  delight 
Rest  thy  weary  feet  to-uight  f 

Poet  1  thou,  whose  latest  verse 
Was  a  garland  on  thy  beane  ,* 

Thou  hast  sung,  with  organ  tone. 
In  Denkalion's  life,  thine  own ; 

On  the  ruins  of  the  Past 
Blooms  the  perfect  flower  at  last 


i  Id  th«  Hofktwh^  atilnnibmolc 
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Friend !  bat  yesterday  the  bells 
Bang  for  thee  their  loud  farewells; 

And  to-day  they  toll  for  (hee. 
Lying  dead  beyond  the  sea ; 

Lying  dead  among  thy  books, 
The  peace  of  God  in  all  thy  looks ! 


THE  CHAMBER  OVER  THE 
GATE. 

Is  it  so  far  from  thee 
Thou  canst  no  longer  see, 
In  the  Chamber  over  the  Gate, 
That  old  man  desolate, 
Weeping  and  wailing  sore 
For  bis  son,  who  is  no  more? 
O  Absalom,  my  son  1 

Is  it  80  long  ago 
That  cry  of  human  woe 
From  the  walled  city  came. 
Calling  on  his  dear  name, 
That  it  has  died  away 
In  the  distance  of  today  ? 
O  Absalom,  my  son ! 

There  is  no  fa,T  or  near. 
There  is  neither  there  nor  here, 
There  is  neither  soon  nor  late, 
In  that  Chamber  over  the  Gate, 
Nor  any  long  ago 
To  that  cry  of  human  woe, 
O  Abmloro,  my  son ! 

From  the  ages  that  are  past 
The  Toice  sounds  like  a  blast, 
Over  seas  that  wreck  and  drown, 
Orer  tumult  of  traffic  and  town ; 
And  from  ages  yet  to  be 
Come  the  edioes  back  to  me, 
O  Absalom,  my  son  ! 

Somewhere  at  every  hour 
The  watchman  on  the  tower 
Looks  forth,  and  sees  the  fleet 
Apinroach  of  the  hurrying  feet 
Oi  messengers,  that  biear 
The  tidings  of  despair. 
O  A^alom,  my  son ! 

He  goes  forth  from  the  door 
Who  shall  return  no  more. 
With  him  our  joy  departs: 
The  light  goes  out  in  our  hearts; 


In  the  Chamber  over  the  Gate 
We  sit  disconsolate. 

O  Absalom,  my  son  1 

That 't  is  a  common  grief 
Bringeth  but  slight  relief; 
Ours  is  the  bitterest  loss. 
Ours  is  the  heaviest  cross ; 
And  forever  the  cry  will  be 
**  Would  God  I  had  died  for  thee, 
O  Absalom,  my  son ! 


» 


FROM  MY  ARM-CHAIR. 

TO  THE  CHILDREN  OF  CAMBRIDGE, 

Who  presented  to  me,  on  my  Serenty-eecond 
Birth-day,  Februaiy  27, 1879,  thiR  Chair,  made 
from  the  Wood  of  the  Village  Blacksmith't 
CheBtnut  Tree. 

Am  I  a  king,  that  I  should  call  my  own 
This  splendid  ebon  throne  ? 

Or  by  what  reason,  or  what  right  di' 
vine. 
Can  I  proclaim  it  mine  ? 

Only,  perhaps,  by  ri^ht  divine  of  song 

It  may  to  me  belong ; 
Only   because   the    spreading  chestnut 
tree 

Of  old  was  sung  by  me. 

Well  I  remember  it  in  all  its  prime, 
When  in  the  summer-time 

The  affluent  foliage  of  its  branches  made 
A  cavern  of  cool  shade. 

There,  by  the  blacksmith's  forge,  beside 
the  street, 

Its  blossoms  white  and  sweet 
Enticed  the  bees,  until  it  seemed  alive. 

And  murmured  like  a  hive. 

And  when  the  winds  of  autumn,  with  a 
shout. 
Tossed  its  great  arms  about. 
The  shining  chestnuts,  bursting  from  the 
sheath, 
Dropped  to  the  ground  beneath. 

And  now  8ome  fragments  of  its  branche. 
bare, 
Shaped  as  a  stately  chair. 
Have  by  my  hearthstone  found  a  homo 
at  last. 
And  whisper  of  the  past 
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Tbe  Danish  king  could  not  in  all  his 
pride 

Repel  the  ocean  tide, 
Bat,  seated  in  this  chair,  I  can  in  rhjme 

RoU  back  the  tide  of  Time. 

I  see  agun,  as  one  in  vision  sees. 
The  blossoms  and  the  bees, 

And  hear  the  children's  Toices  shout  and 
caU, 
And  the  brown  chestnuts  fall. 

I  see  the  smithy  with  its  fires  aglow, 

I  hear  the  bellows  blow. 
And  the  shrill  hammers  on  the  anvil 
beat 

The  iron  white  with  heat ! 

And  thus,  dear  children,  have  je  made 
for  me 
This  daj  a  jubilee, 
And  to  my  more  than  three-score  years 
and  ten 
Brought  back  my  youth  again. 

The  heart  hath  its  own  memory,  like  the 
mind. 
And  in  it  are  enshrined 
The  precious  keepsakes,  into  which  is 
wrought 
The  giver°s  loving  thought. 

Only  your  love  and  your  remembrance 
could 
Give  life  to  this  dead  wood. 
And  make  these  branches,  leafless  now  so 
long. 
Blossom  again  in  song. 


JUGURTHA. 

How  cold  are  thy  baths,  Apollo  I 
Cried  the  African  monarch,  the  splen- 
did, 

As  down  to  his  death  in  the  hollow 
Dark  dungeons  of  Rome  he  descended. 
Uncrowned,  unthroned,  untiftenued ; 

How  cold  are  thy  baths,  Apollo  I 

How  cold  are  thy  baths,  Apollo  I 
Cried  the  Poet,  unknown,  unbefri^aded. 

As  the  vision,  that  lured  him  to  foDow, 
With    the    mist    and    the    darkness 

blended, 
And  the  dream  of  his  life  was  ended ; 

How  cold  are  thy  baths,  Apollo  I 


THE  IRON  PBK, 

liade  from  a  fttter  of  Bonnlvud,  ttie  «  «»»..». 
of  Chillon ;  the  handle  of  wood  from  tho  Tng 
ate  Constitaiion,  and  bonnd  with  a  circlet  of 

Sold,  inset  with  three  precious  stonee  froa 
iberia,  Ceylon,  and  Maine. 

I  THOUGHT  this  Pen  would  arise 
From  the  casket  where  it  lies  — 
Of  itself  would  arise  and  write 
My  thanks  and  my  surprise. 

When  you  rave  it  me  under  the  pines, 
I  dreamed  these  gems  from  the  mines 

Of  Siberia,  Ceylon,  and  Maine 
Would  glimmer  as  thoughts  in  the  lines! 

That  this  iron  link  from  the  chain 
Of  Bonnivard  might  retain 

Some  verse  of  the  Poet  who  sang 
Of  the  prisoner  and  his  pain ; 

That  this  wood  from  the  frigate's  mast 
Mifi^ht  write  me  a  rhyme  at  last, 
As  it  used  to  write  on  the  sky 
The  song  of  the  sea  and  the  blast 

But  motionless  as  I  wait, 
Like  a  Bishop  lyine  in  state 

Lies  the  Pen,  with  its  mitre  of  goldy 
And  its  jewels  inviolate. 

Then  must  I  speak,  and  say 
That  the  light  of  that  summer  day 

In  the  garden  under  the  pines 
Shall  not  fade  and  pass  away. 

I  shall  see  you  standing  ther«, 
Caressed  by  the  fragrant  air, 
}     With  the  shadow  on  your  face. 
And  the  sunshine  on  your  hair. 

I  shall  hear  the  sweet  low  tone 
Of  a  voice  before  unknown, 

^ying,  "  This  is  from  me  to  you  — 
From  me,  and  to  you  alone.'' 


I* 


And  in  words  not  idle  and  vain 
I  shall  answer  and  thank  yon  again 
For  the  gift,  and  the  grace  of  the 

gift, 
O  beautiful  Helen  of  Maine ! 

And  forever  this  gift  will  be 
As  a  blessing  from  yon  to  me. 

As  a  drop  of  the  dew  of  yonr  yontb 
On  the  leaves  of  an  aged  tree. 


HKLEN  OF  TTBE. 
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BOBEBT  BUBNa 

1 8BB  amid  the  fields  of  Ayr 

A  ploughman,  who,  in  fom  and  ^r, 

Sines  at  his  task 
So  clear,  we  know  not  if  it  is 
The  UkTerock's  song  we  hear,  or  his, 

Nor  care  to  ask. 

For  him  the  plooffhing  of  those  fields 
A  more  ethereal  harvest  yields 

Than  sheaves  of  grain ; 
Songs  flush  with  porple  bloom  the  lye, 
The  plover^s  call,  the  curlew's  cry, 

Sing  in  his  brain. 

Touched  bj  his  hand,  the  wayside  weed 
Becomes  a  flower;  the  lowliest  reed 

Beside  the  stream 
Is  clothed  with  beauty ;  fforse  and  grass 
And  heather,  where  his  rootsteps  pass, 

The  brighter  seem. 

He  sings  of  love,  whose  flame  illu&ee 
The  darkness  of  lone  cottage  rooms ; 

He  feels  the  force, 
The  treacherous  undertow  and  stress 
Of  wayward  passions,  and  no  less 

The  keen  remorse. 

At  moments,  wrestling  with  his  iate. 
Bis  voice  is  harsh,  but  not  with  hate ; 

The  brushwood,  hung 
Above  the  tavern  door,  lets  fall 
Its  bitter  leaf,  its  drop  of  gall 

Upon  his  tongue. 

But  still  the  music  of  his  song 
Bises  o'er  all  elate  and  strong ; 

Its  master-chords 
Are  Manhood,  Freedom,  Brotherhood, 
Its  discords  but  an  interlude 

Between  the  words. 

And  then  to  die  so  young  and  leave 
Unfinished  what  he  might  achieve  1 

Yet  better  sure 
Is  this,  than  wandering  up  and  down 
An  old  man  in  a  country  town, 

Infirm  and  poor. 

For  now  he  haunts  his  native  land 
As  an  immortal  youth ;  his  hand 

Guides  every  plough ; 
He  sits  beside  each  ingle-nook. 
Bis  Toka  is  in  each  rushing  brook. 

Each  rustling  bough. 


Bia  presence  hamits  this  loofli  lo-night, 
A  form  of  mingled  mist  and  light 

From  that  far  coast. 
Welcome  beneath  this  roof  of  mine  1 
Welcome  1  this  vacant  chair  is  thine, 

Dear  guest  and  ghost  1 

HELEN  OF  TYRE. 

What  phantom  is  this  that  appears 
Through  the  purple  liust  of  the  years> 

Itself  but  a  mist  like  these  1 
A  woman  of  cloud  and  of  fire ; 
It  is  she ;  it  is  Helen  of  Tyre, 

The  town  in  the  midst  of  the  seas. 

O  Tyre  I  in  thy  crowded  streets 
The  phantom  appears  and  retreats. 

And  the  Israelites  that  sell 
Thy  lilies  and  lions  of  brass. 
Look  up  as  they  see  her  pass, 
And  murmur  ''  Jezebei ! " 

Then  another  phantom  is  seen 
At  her  side,  in  a  eray  gabardine. 

With  beard  that  floats  to  his  waisfe; 
It  is  Simon  Magus,  the  Seer ; 
He  'P^Aks,  and  she  pauses  to  hear 

The  words  he  utters  in  haste. 

He  says :  "  From  this  evil  fame, 
From  this  life  of  sorrow  and  shame, 

I  will  lift  thee  and  make  thee  mine 
Thou  hast  been  Queen  Candace, 
And  Helen  of  Troy,  and  shalt  be 

The  Intelligence  Divine  1  ' 


»* 


Oh,  sweet  as  the  breath  of  mom. 
To  the  fallen  and  forlorn 

Are  whispered  words  of  praise ; 
For  the  famisned  heart  believes 
The  tidsehood  that  tempts  and  deceives^ 

And  the  promise  that  betrays. 

So  she  follows  from  land  to  land 
The  wizard's  beckoning  hand. 

As  a  leaf  is  blown  by  the  gust. 
Till  she  vanishes  into  night. 
O  reader,  stoop  down  and  write 

With  thy  flnger  in  the  dust 


O  town  in  the  midst  of  the 
With  thy  rafts  of  cedar  trees. 

Thy  merchandise  and  thy  ships, 
Thou,  too,  art  become  as  naught, 
A  phantom,  a  shadow,  a  thought, 

A  name  upon  men's  Upa. 
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ULTIMA  THULE, 


ELEGIAC. 

Pakk  is  the  morning  with  mist ;  in  the 
narrow  month  of  the  harbor 
Motionless  lies  the  sea,  under  its  car- 
tain  of  clond ; 
DreamUj  glinuner  the  sails  of  ships  on 
the  distant  horizon, 
Like  to  the  towers  of  a  town,  boilt  on 
the  verge  of  the  sea. 

Sowlj  and  stately  and  still,  they  sail 
forth  into  the  ocean ; 
With  them  sail  my  thoughts  over  the 
limitless  deep, 
Farther  and  farther  away,  borne  on  by 
nnsatisfied  lonjnngs, 
Unto  Hesperian  isles,  unto  Ausonian 
shores. 

Now  they  have  vanished  away,  have  dis- 
peared  in  the  ocean ; 
Sunk  are  the  towers  of  the  town  into 
the  depths  of  the  sea  1 
AH  have  vanished  but  those  that,  moored 
in  the  neighboring  roadstead, 
Sailless   at  anchor  nde,  looming  so 
large  in  the  mist. 

Vanished,  too,  are  the  thoughts,  the  dim, 
unsatisfied  longings ; 
Sunk  are  the  turrets  of  cloud  into  the 
ocean  of  dreams ; 
Wliile  in  a  haven  of  rest  my  heart  is  rid- 
ing at  anchor. 
Held  by  the  chains  of  love,  held  by  the 
anchors  of  trust  I 


OLD  ST.  DAVID'S  AT  RADNOR. 

What  an  imsge  of  peace  and  rest 

Is  thb  litde  churcn  amone  its  graves  I 
All  is  so  quiet ;  the  troubled  breast. 
The  wounded  spirit,  the  heart  oppressed. 
Here  may  find  the  reDOse  it  craves. 


See,  how  the  ivy  climbs  and  expands 

Over  this  humble  hermitage, 
And  seems  to  caress  with  its  little  hands 
The  rough,  gray  ^nes,  as  a  child  that 
stands 
Caressing  the  wrinkled  cheeks  of  age ! 

You  cross  the  threshold;  and  dim  and 
small 
Is  the  space  that  serves  for  the  Shep 
herd's  Fold ; 
The  narrow  aisle,  the  bare,  white  wall. 
The  pews,  and  the  pulpit  quaint  and 
tall. 
Whisper  and  say  :  "  Alas !  we  are  old." 

Herbert's  chapel  at  Bemerton 

Hardly  more  spacious  is  than  this ; 
But  Poet  and  Pastor,  blent  in  one, 
Clothed  with  a  splendor,  as  of  the  sun, 
That  lowly  ana  holy  edifice. 

It  is  i^ot  the  wall  of  stone  without 
That  makes  the  building   small   or 
great 
But  the  soul's  light  shining  round  about. 
And  the  fsith  that  overcometh  doubt, 
And  the  love  that  stronger   is  than 
hate. 

Were  I  a  pilgprim  in  search  of  peace. 

Were  I  a  pastor  of  Holy  Church, 
More  than  a  Bishop's  diocese 
Should  I  prize  this  place  of  rest,  and  re- 
lease 
From   farther    longing   and   farther 
search. 

Here  would  I  stay,  and  let  the  world 
With  its   distant   thunder   roar  and 
roU; 
Storms  do   not  rend  the  sail  that  is 

furled ; 
Nor  like  a  dead  leaf^  tossed  and  whirled 
In  an  eddy  of  wind,  is  the  anchored 
souL 


MAIDXN  AND  WEATHEBCOCK. 
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FOLK   SONGS. 


THE  SIFTING  OP  PETER. 

Ik  St.  Luke's  Goepel  we  are  told 
How  Peter  in  the  days  of  old 

Was  sifted ; 
And  now,  though  ages  interrene. 
Sin  is  the  same,  while  time  and  scene 

Are  shifted. 

Satan  desires  um,  great  and  small, 
As  wheat  to  sift  ns,  and  we  all 

Are  tempted ; 
Not  one,  however  rich  or  great, 
Is  b J  his  station  or  estate 

Exempted. 

No  hoQse  so  safely  guarded  is 
Bat  he,  hy  some  device  of  his. 

Can  enter ; 
No  heart  hath  armor  so  complete 
Bat  he  can  pierce  with  arrows  fleet 

Its  centre. 

For  all  at  last  the  cock  will  jcrow, 
Who  hear  the  warning  voice,  but  go 

Unheeding, 
Till  thrice  and  more  they  have  denied 
The  Man  of  Sorrows,  cradfied 

And  bleeding. 

One  look  of  that  pale  suffering  face 
Will  make  us  feel  the  deep  disgrace 

Of  weakness ; 
We  shall  be  sifted  till  the  strength 
Of  self-conceit  be  changed  at  length 

To  meekness. 

Wounds  of  the  soul,  though  healed  will 

ache; 
The  reddening  scars  remain,  and  make 

Confession ; 
liost  innocence  returns  no  more ; 
We  are  not  what  we  were  before 
Transgression. 


MAIDEN  AND  WEATHEBCOCK 


MAIDBK. 


O  Wbathbbcock  on  the  village  M)irc, 
With  your  golden  feathers  all  on  m. 
Tell  me,  what  can  you  see  from  your 

perch 
Above  there  over  the  tower  of  the  church  ? 


WEATHERCOCK. 

I  can  see  the  tooU  and  the  streets  below, 
And  the  people  moving  to  and  fro. 
And  beyond,  withont  either  roof  or  street, 
The  great  salt  sea,  and  the  fisherman's 
fleet. 

I  can  see  a  ship  come  sailing  in 
Beyond  the  headlands  and  harbor  of 

Lynn, 
And  a  young  man  standing  on  the  deck, 
With  a  sflken  kerchief  roond  his  neck. 

Now  he  is  pressing  it  to  his  lipe, 
And  now  he  is  kissing  his  finger-tips, 
And  now  he  is  lifting  and  waving  his 

hand, 
And  blowing  the  kisses  toward  the  land. 

MAIDEN. 

Ah,  that  is  the  ship  from  over  the  sea, 
That  is  bringing  my  lover  back  to  me. 
Bringing  my  lover  so  fond  and  true. 
Who  does  not  change  with  the  wind  like 
you. 

WEATHERCOCK. 

If  I  change  with  all  the  winda  that  blow» 
It  is  only  because  they  made  me  so. 
And  peofde  would  think  it  wondrous 

strange. 
If  I,  a  Weathercock,  should  not  change. 


But  noble  souls,  through  dust  and  heac,  |  0  pretty  Maiden,  so  fine  and  fair, 

Rise  from  disaster  and  defeat  .  With  your  dreamy  eyes  and  your  gulden 


The  stronger, 
And  conscious  still  of  the  divine 
Within  them,  lie  on  earth  supine 

No  longer. 


hair. 

When  you  and  your  lover  meet  to^av 
Yon  wul  thank  me  for  looking  some  otner 

way. 
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SOMKETS. 


THE  WINDMILL. 

Bbhold  1  a  giant  am  I ! 
Aloft  here  in  my  tower, 
WiUi  my  granite  jaws  I  deToor 

The  maize,  and  the  wheat,  and  the  rye. 
And  grind  them  into  floor. 

I  look  down  over  the  farms ; 
In  the  fields  of  grain  I  see 
The  harvest  that  is  to  be, 

And  I  fline  to  the  air  my  arms. 
For  I  linow  it  is  all  for  me. 

I  hear  the  sound  of  flails 

Far  off,  from  the  threshing-floors 
In  bams,  with  their  open  doors. 

And  the  Mrind,  the  wind  in  my  sails. 
Lender  and  loader  roars. 

I  stand  here  in  my  place. 

With  my  foot  on  the  rock  below. 
And  whichever  way  it  may  blow 

I  meet  it  face  to  face. 

As  a  brave  man  meets  his  foe. 

And  while  we  wrestle  and  strive 
My  master,  the  miller,  stands 
And  feeds  me  with  his  hands; 

For  he  knows  who  makes  him  thrive. 
Who  makep  him  lord  of  lands. 


I     On  Sundays  I  take  mr  mt; 
Church-going  bdls  beffhi 
Their  low,  melodious  din ; 
I  cross  my  arms  on  my  breast, 
And  all  is  peace  within. 


THE  TIDE   RISES,  THE  TIDE 
FALLS. 

Thb  dde  rises,  the  tide  falls. 
The  twilight  dsLrkens,  the  curlew  calls ; 
Along  the  sea-sands  damp  and  brown 
The  traveller  hastens  toward  the  town. 
And  the  tide  rises,  the  tide  &lls. 

Darkness  settles  on  roofs  and  walls. 
But  the  sea  in  the  darkness  caUs  and 

calls; 
The  little  waves,  with  their  soft,  white 

hands. 
Efface  the  footprints  in  the  sands. 
And  the  tide  rises,  the  tide  ^lls. 

The  morning  breaks ;  the  steeds  in  their 

stalls 
Stamp  and  neigh,  as  the  hostler  calls ; 
The  day  returns,  but  nevermore 
Returns  the  traveller  to  the  shore. 
And  the  tide  rises,  the  tide  falls. 


SONNETS. 


MY  CATHEDRAL. 
liixjB  two  cathedral  towers  these  stately 


}]^ 


ines 


Uplift  their  fretted  summits    tipped 

with  cones; 
The  arch  beneath  them  is  not  built 

with  stones. 
Not  Art  but  Nature  traced  these  lovely 

lines, 
^d  carved  this  graceful  arabesque  of 

▼ines; 
No  organ  but  the  wind  here  sighs  and 

moans. 


No  sepulchre  conceals  a  martyr's  bonea 
No  marble  bishop  on  his   tomb  ra« 

dines. 
Enter!    the    pavement,   carpeted   wit^ 

leaves, 
Gives  back  a  softened  echo  to  thy 

tread! 
Listen!  the  choir  is  singing;  all  the 

birds. 
In  leafy  galleries  beneath  the  eaves, 
Are  singing !  listen,  ere  the  sound  be 

fled, 
And  learn  there  may  be  worship  witb 

out  words. 


THE  POET  AND  HIS  SONGS. 
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THE  BURIAL  OP  THE  POET. 

RICHARD  HSNBT   DANA. 

In  the  old  charchyard  of  his  native  town, 
And  in  the  ancestral  tomb  beside  the 

wall, 
We  laid  him  in  the  sleep  that  comes 

to  all. 
And  left  him  to  his  rest  and  his  renown. 
The  snow  was  f idling,  as  if  Heaven  drop- 
ped down 
White  flowers  of  Paradise  to  strew  his 

pall;  — 

The  dead  around  him  seemed  to  wake, 

and  call 
His  name,  as  worthy  of  so  white  a 

crown. 
And  now  the  moon  is  shining  on  the 

scene. 
And  the  broad  sheet  of  snow  is  written 

o'er 
With  shadows  cruciform  of   leafless 

trees, 
As  once  the  winding-sheet  of  Saladin 
With  chapters  of  the  Koran  ;  bat,  ah ! 

more 
Mysterious  and  triumphant  signs  are 

theea. 


NIGHT. 

Into    the  darkness    and    the  hush  of 

night 
Slowly  the  landscape  sinks,  and  faudea 

awav. 
And  with  it  fade  the  phantoms  of  the 

dav. 
The  ghosts  of  men  and  things,  that 

lutunt  the  light 
The  crowd,  the  clamor,  the  pursuit,  the 

flight. 
The  unprofitable  splendor  and  display, 
The    agitations,  and  the   cares   that 

prey 
Upon  our  hearts,  all  vanish  out  of 

sight. 
The  better  life  begins;   the  world  no 

more 
Molests  us ;  all  its  records  we  erase 
From  the  dull  common-place  book  of 

our  lives. 
That  like  a  palimpsest  is  written  o'er 
With  trivial  incidents  of    time  and 


place. 


And  10 1  the  ideal,  hidden  beneath,  re* 
vives. 


L'ENVOI. 


THE  POET  AND  HIS  SONOa 


As  the  birds  come  in  the  Spring, 
We  know  not  from  where  ; 

As  the  stars  come  at  evening 
From  deptlis  of  the  air ; 

As  the  rain  comes  from  the  cloud. 
And  the  brook  from  the  ground ; 

As  suddenlv,  low  or  loud. 
Out  of  silence  a  sound ; 

As  the  grape  comes  to  the  vine. 

The  fruit  to  the  tree ; 
As  the  wind  comes  to  the  pine. 

And  the  tide  to  the  sea ; 

As  come  the  white  saOs  of  ships 
O'er  the  ocean's  verge ; 


As  comes  the  smile  to  the  lips, 
The  foam  to  the  surge ; 

So  come  to  the  Poet  his  songs. 

All  hitherward  blown 
From  the  misty  realm,  that  belongs 

To  the  vast  Unknown. 

His,  and  not  his.  are  the  lays 

He  sings ;  and  their  fame 
Is  his,  and  not  his ;  and  the  praise 

And  the  pride  of  a  name. 

For  voices  pursue  him  by  day. 

And  haunt  him  by  nieht. 
And  he  listens,  and  neecU  must  obey. 

When  the  Angel  says:  "  Writel '' 
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Di  THE  HABBOB. 


IN  THE  HARBOR. 


ULTIMA  THULB.— PART  H. 


BECALMED. 

Bbcalmed  upon  the  sea  of  Thought, 
Still  imattained  the  land  it  sought. 
My  mind,  with  loosely-hanging  sails, 
Lies  waiting  the  auspicious  gales. 

On  either  side,  behind,  before, 
The  ocean  stretches  like  a  floor,  — 
A  level  floor  of  amethjst. 
Crowned  by  a  golden  dome  of  mist. 

Blow,  breath  of  inspiration,  blow ! 
Shake  and  uplift  this  {golden  glow  ] 
And  fill  the  canvas  of  the  mind 
With  wafts  of  thy  celestial  wind. 

Blow,  breath  of  song  I  until  I  feel 
The  straining  sail,  the  lifting  keel. 
The  life  of  the  awakening  sea, 
Its  motion  and  its  mystery  t 


HERMES  TRISMEGISTUS. 

As  Seleuouii  narrates,  Hermes  describes  the 
principles  that  rank  as  wholes  in  two  myriads 
of  books ;  or,  m  we  are  informed  by  Manetho, 
he  perfectly  unfolded  these  principles  in  three 
myriads  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  volumes.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Our  aneestors  dedicated  the  inventions 
vf  their  wisdom  to  thin  deity,  inscribing  all 
their  own  writings  with  the  name  of  Hermes.  — 
Iambuous. 

Still  through  Egypt's  desert  places 

Flows  the  lordly  Nile, 
From  its  banks  the  great  stone  faces 

Gaze  with  patient  smile. 
Still  the  pyramids  imperious 

Pierce  the  cloudless  skies. 
And  the  Sphinx  stares  with  mysterious. 

Solemn,  stony  eyes. 

Bat  where  are  the  old  Egyptian 

Demi-gods  and  kings  ? 
Nothing  left  but  an  inscription 

Graven  on  stomas  and  rings- 


Where  are  Helios  and  HephsBStitf^ 

Gods  of  eldest  eld  ? 
Where  is  Hermes  Trismegistus, 

Who  their  secrets  held  ? 

Where  are  now  the  many  hundred 

Thousand  books  he  wrote  ? 
By  the  Thaumaturgists  plundered^ 

Lost  in  lands  remote ; 
In  oblivion  sunk  forever. 

As  when  o'er  the  land 
Blows  a  storm-wind,  in  the  river 

Sinks  the  scattered  sand. 

Something  unsubstantial,  ghoetly. 

Seems  this  Theurgist, 
Li  deep  meditation  mostly 

Wrapped,  as  in  a  mist. 
Vague,  phantasmal,  and  unreal 

To  our  thought  he  seema, 
Walking  in  a  world  ideal, 

In  a  land  of  dreams. 

Was  he  one,  or  many,  merging 

Name  and  fame  in  one. 
Like  a  stream,  to  which,  converging 

Many  streamlets  run  ? 
Till,  with  gathered  power  proceeding 

Ampler  sweep  it  takes, 
Downward  the  sweet  waters  leading 

From  unnumbered  lakes. 

By  the  Nile  I  see  him  wandering, 

Pausing  now  and  then. 
On  the  mystic  union  pondering 

Between  gods  and  men ; 
Half  believing,  wholly  feeling. 

With  supreme  delight, 
How  the  gods,  themselves  concealing, 

Lift  men  to  their  height. 

Or  in  Thebes,  the  hundred-gated, 

In  the  thoroughfare 
Breathing,  as  if  consecrated, 

A  diviner  air; 
And  amid  discordant  noises, 

In  the  jostling  throniCt 


TH£  POET'S  OALENDAB. 
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Hearing  far,  celestial  Toioes 
Of  Olympian  8ong. 

Who  shall  call  his  dreams  faUaciouB  ? 

Who  has  searched  or  soaght 
All  the  unexplored  and  spacious 

Uniyerse  of  thought  ? 
Who,  in  his  own  skill  confiding, 

Shall  with  rule  and  line 
Bdark  the  border-land  diTiding 

Human  and  dirine  1 

Trismegistus  I  three  times  greatest  1 

How  thy  name  sublime 
Has  descended  to  this  latest 

Progeny  of  time  I 
Happy  they  whose  written  pages 

Perish  with  their  liyes, 
If  amid  the  crumbling  a^es 

Still  their  name  survives  1 

Thine,  0  priest  of  Egypt,  lately 

Found  I  in  the  vast, 
Weed-encumbered,  sombre,  stately. 

Grave-yard  of  the  Past ; 
And  a  presence  moved  before  me 

On  that  gloomy  shore, 
Ab  a  waft  of  wind,  that  o'er  me 

Breathed,  and  was  no  more. 


THE  POET'S  CALENDAR 

JAmTART. 

I. 

jAirus  am  I ;  oldest  of  potentates ; 
Forward  I  look,  and  backward,  and 
below 
1  count,  as  god  of  avenues  and  gates, 
The  years  that  through  my  portals 
come  and  go. 

II. 

.1  block  the  roads,  and  drift  the  fields 
with  snow ; 
I  chase  the  wild-fowl  from  the  frozen 
fen; 
Ify  frosts  congeal  the  rivers  in  their 
flow, 
Hy  fires  light  up  the  hearths  and 
hearts  of  men. 

rSBRUART. 

I  am  lustration ,  and  the  sea  is  mine'^^ 
I  wash  the  sands  and  headlands  with 
my  tide; 


My  brow  is  crowned  with  branches  of 
the  pine ; 
Before  my  chariot-wheels  the  fishes 
glide. 
By  me  all  things  unclean  are  purified. 
By  me  the  souls  of  men  washed  white 
again; 
E'en  the  unlovely  tombs  of  thorn  who 
died 
Without  a  dirge,  I  cleanse  from  every 
stain. 

MARCH. 

I  Martius  am !    Once  first,  and  now  the 
third  I 
To  lead  the  Year  was  my  appointed 
place; 
A  mortal  dispossessed  me  by  a  word. 
And  set  there  Janus  with  the  double 
face. 
Hence  I  make  war  on  all  the  human 
race; 
I  shake  the  cities  with  my  hurricanes ; 
I  flood  the  rivers  and  their  banks  efface. 
And  drown  the  farms  and  hamlets 
with  my  rains. 

APRIL. 

I  open  wide  the  portals  of  the  Spring 
To  welcome  the  procession  of   the 
flowers, 
With  their  eay  banners,  and  the  birds 
that  sing 
Their  song  of  songs  from  their  aerial 
towers. 
I  soften  with  my  sunshine  and  my  show 
ers 
The  heart  of  earth ;  with  thoughts  of 
love  I  glide 
Into  the  hearts  of  men ;  and  with  the 
Hours 
Upon  the  Bull  with  wreathM  horns  I 
ride. 

MAT. 

Hark!    The  sea-faring  wOd-foivl  loud 
proclaim 
My  coming,  and  the  swarming  of  the 
bees. 
These  are  my  heralds,  and  behold  1  my 
name 
Is  written  in  blossoms  on  the  haw< 
thorn-trees. 
I  tell  the  mariner  when   to  sail  ths 
seas; 
I  waft  o'er  all  the  land  from  far  awaf 
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The  breath  and  bloom  of  the  Hesper- 
ides, 
My  birthplace.    I  am  Maia.    I  am 
Majr. 

JUNB. 

Mine  is  the  Month  of  Roses ;  yes,  and 
mine 
The  Month  of  Marriages  1    All  pleas- 
ant sights 
And  scents,  the  fragrance  of  the  blos- 
soming vine, 
The  foliage  of  the  valleys  and  the 
heights, 
^ine  are  the  longest  days,  the  loveliest 
nights; 
The  mower's  scythe  makes  music  to 
my  ear; 
I  am  the  mother  of  all  dear  delights ; 
1  am  the  fairest  daughter  of  the  year. 

JULY. 

My  emblem  is  the  Lion,  and  I  breathe 
The  breath  of  Libyan  deserts  o'er  the 
land ; 
My  sickle  as  a  sabre  I  unsheathe, 
And  bent  before  me  the  pale  harvests 
stand. 
The  lakes  and  rivers  shrink  at  my  com- 
mand, 
And  there  is  thirst  and  fever  in  the 
air; 
The  sky  is  changed  to  brass,  the  earth 
to  sand; 
I  am  the  Emperor  whose  name  I  bear. 

AUGUST. 

The  Emperor  Octavian,  called  the  Au- 
gust, 
I  being  his  favorite,  bestowed    his 
name 
(Jpon  me,  and  I  hold  it  still  in  trust, 

In  memory  of  him  and  of  his  fame. 
I  am  the  Virgin,  and  my  vestal  flame 
Burns  less  intensely  than  the  Lion's 
rage; 
Bheayes  are  my  only  garlands,  and  I 
claim 
The  golden  Harvests  sas  my  heritage. 

BSPTEMBEB. 

I  bear  the  Scales,  where  hang  in  equi- 
poise 
The  night  and  day ;  and  when  onto 
my  lips 


I  put  mj  trumpet,  with  its  stress  aiMt 
"noise 
Fly  the  white  clouds  like  tattered  oaili 
of  ships; 
The  tree-tops  lash  the  air  with  sounding 
whips; 
Southward  the   clamorous   sea-fowl 
wing  their  flight ; 
The  hedges  are  all  red  with  haws  um) 
hips, 
The  Hunter's  Moon  reigns  empress  oi 
the  night. 

OCTOBER. 

My  ornaments  are  fruits ;  my  garments 
leaves, 
Woven  like  cloth  of  gold,  and  crim- 
son dyed ; 
I  do  not  boast  the  harvesting  of  sheaves, 
O'er  orchards  and  o'er  vineyards   I 

E  reside, 
on  the  frigid  Scorpion  I  ride, 
The  dreamy  air  is  full,  and  over- 
flows 
With  tender  memories  of  the  summeiv 
tide, 
And  mingled  Toices  of  the  doves  and 
crows. 

NOVEMBER. 

The  Centaur,  SaeittariuM,  am  I, 
Born  of  Ixion^  and  the  cloud's  em* 
brace; 
With  sounding  hoofs  across  the  earth  I 

fly. 

A  steed  Thessalian  with  a  human  faca 
Sharp  winds  the  arrows  are  with  which 
I  chase 
The  leaves,  half  dead  already  with 
aftright ; 
I  shroud  myself  in  gloom ;  and  to  the 
race 
Of  mortals  bring  nor  comfort  nor 
delight.  • 

DECEMBER. 

Riding  upon  the  Goat,  with  snow-white 
hair, 
I  come,  the  last  of  all.   This  croWn  d 
mine 
Is  of  the  holly ;  in  my  hand  I  bear 
The   thyrsus,   tipped  with  fragrant 
cones  of  pine. 
I  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  Divine, 
And   the   return  of   the   Safearnian 
reign;  — 
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My  wmgs   are   earols  sang  at  ererj 
gSrine, 
ProcUimiiig  ''Peace  od  earth,  good 
will  to  men." 


MAD  RIVER, 


Of  THB  WHITS  MOUNTAINS. 


TBATBLLBR. 

Wht  doBt  thou  wildly  rush  and  roar. 

Mad  River,  0  Mad  River? 
Wilt  thou  not  pause  and  cease  to  poor 
Thy  harrying,  neadlong  waters  o'er 
Tms  rocky  shelf  forever  ? 

What  secret  trouble  stirs  thy  breast  ? 

Why  all  this  fret  and  flurry  ? 
Dost  thoa  not  know  that  what  is  best 
In  this  too  restless  world  is  rest 

From  over-work  and  worry  1 

THB   BITBR. 

What  wouldst  thou  in  these  mountains 

BOOK, 

O  stranger  from  the  city  ? 
Is  it  perhaps  some  foolish  freak 
Of  thine,  to  put  the  words  I  speak 

Into  a  plaintive  ditty  ? 

TBAYBLLBB. 

Tet ;  I  would  learn  of  thee  thy  song,  ^ 

With  all  its  flowing  numbers, 
And  in  a  voice  as  fresh  and  strong 
As  thine  is,  sing  it  all  day  long, 

And  hear  it  in  my  slumbers. 

THS  BIYBB. 

A  brooklet  nameless  and  unknown 
Was  I  at  first,  resembling 

A  litde  child,  that  all  alone 

Comes  yenturing  down  the   stairs  of 
stone. 
Irresolute  and  trembling. 

Later,  by  wayward  fancies  led. 

For  the  wide  world  I  panted ; 

Out  of  the  forest  dark  and  dread 

Across  the  open  fields  I  fled. 

Like  one  pursued  and  haunted 

I  tossed  my  arms,  I  sang  aloud. 

My  yoice  exultant  Uendjng  ( 


With  thunder  from  the  passing  cloud. 
The  wind,  the  forest  bent  and  bowed, 
The  rush  of  rain  descending. 

I  heard  the  distant  ocean  call, 

Imploring  and  entreating ; 
Drawn  onward,  o'er  this  rocky  wall 
I  plunged,  and  the  loud  waterMl 
Made  answer  to  the  greeting. 

And  now,  beset  with  many  ills, 
A  toilsome  life  I  follow ; 
Compelled  to  cari^  from  the  hills 
These  logs  to  the  mipatient  mills 
Below  there  in  the  hollow. 

Tet  something  ever  cheers  and  charms 

The  rudeness  of  my  labors ; 
Daily  I  water  with  these  arms 
The  cattle  of  a  hundred  farms, 

And  haye  the  birds  for  neighbors 

Men  call  me  Mad,  and  well  they  may. 
When,  full  of  rage  and  trouUe, 
I  burst  my  banks  of  sand  and  clay. 
And  sweep  their  wooden  bridge  away, 
Like  withered  reeds  or  stubble. 

Now  go  and  write  thy  little  rhyme, 
Ajs  of  thine  own  creating. 

Thon  seest  the  day  is  past  its  prime ; 

I  can  no  longer  waste  my  time ; 

The  mills  are  tired  of  waiting 


AUF  WIEDERSEHEN. 

IN  MEMOBT  or  J.  T.  t. 

Until  we  meet  again  1  That   is   the 

meaning 
Of  the  familiar  words,  that  men  repeat 

At  parting  in  the  street. 
Ah  yes,  till  thenl  but  when  death  in 

teryening 
Rends  us  asunder,  with  what  ceaselett 


w? 


am 
e  wait  for  the  Again  1 


The  friends  who  leaye  us  do  not  feel  tha 

sorrow 
Of  parting,  as  we  feel  it,  who  must  stay 

Lamenting  day  by  day. 
And  knowing,  when  we  wake  opon  the 

morrow. 
We  shall  not  flnd  in  its   accustomed 


t£ 


lace 

e  •ne  beloved  face. 
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It  were  a  double  grief,  if  the  departed, 
Being  released  from  earth,  should  still 
retain 
A  sense  of  earthly  pain ; 
It  were  a  doable  grief,  if  the  tme- 

hearted, 
Who  loved  US  here,  should  on  the  far- 
ther shore 
Remember  us  no  more. 

Believing,  in  the  midst  of  our  afflictions, 
That  death  is  a  beginning,  not  an  end, 

We  cry  to  them,  and  send 
Farewells,  that  better  might  be  called 

predictions, 
Being  fore-shaaowings  of   the  future, 
thrown 
Into  the  vast  Unknown. 

Faith  oyerleaps  the  confines  of  our  rea- 
son, 
And  if  by  faith,  as  in  old  times  was  said, 

'  Women  received  their  dead 
Raised  up  to  life,  then  only  for  a  sea- 
son 
Cur  partings  are,  nor  shall  we  wait  in 
vain 
Until  we  meet  again  I 


THE  CHILDREN'S  CRUSADE. 
(A  FBAQMBNT.] 

I. 

What  is  this  I  read  in  history, 
Full  of  marvel,  full  of  mystery, 
Difficult  to  understand  1 
Is  it  fiction,  is  it  truth  ? 
Children  in  the  flower  of  ^outh, 
Heart  in  heart,  and  hand  in  hand, 
^norant  of  what  helps  or  harms. 
Without  armor,  without  arms. 
Journeying  to  die  Holy  Land  1 

Who  shall  answer  or  divine  J 
Never  since  the  world  was  made 
Such  a  wonderful  crusade 
Started  forth  for  Palestine. 
Never  while  the  world  shall  last 
Will  it  reproduce  the  past ; 
Never  will  it  see  asain 
Such  an  array,  such  a  band. 
Over  mountain,  over  main. 
Journeying  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Like  a  shower  of  blossoms  blown 
From  the  parent  trees  were  they ; 


Like  a  fiock  of  birds  that  fly 
Through  the  unfrequented  sky, 
Holding  nothing  as  their  own, 
Passed  they  into  lands  unknown. 
Passed  to  suffer  and  to  die. 

0  the  simple,  child-like  trust  1 
O  the  faith  that  could  believe 
What  the  harnessed,  iron-mailed 
Eniehts  of  Christendom  had  ftuled. 
By  tneir  prowess,  to  achieve, 
They,  the  children,  could  and  must  I 

Little  thought  the  Hermit,  preaching 
Holy  Wars  to  knieht  and  baron. 
That  the  words  dropped  in  his  teach 

>ng, 
His  entreaty,  his  beseeching, 
Would  by  children's  hands  oe  gleaned. 
And  the  staff  on  which  he  leaned 
Blossom  like  the  rod  of  Aaron. 

As  a  summer  wind  upheaves 

The  innumerable  leaves 

In  the  hosom  of  a  wood,  — 

Not  as  separate  leaves,  but  mafr<ed 

All  together  bv  the  blast,  — 

So  for  evil  or  for  good 

Hia  resistless  breath  upheaved 

All  at  once  the  many -leaved, 

Many-thonghted  multitude. 

In  the  tumult  of  the  air 
Rock  the  boughs  with  all  the  nests 
Cradled  on  their  tossing  crests ; 
l^y  the  fervor  of  his  prayer 
Troubled  hearts  were  everywhere 
Rocked  and  tossed  in  human  breasta 

For  a  century,  at  least, 
His  prophetic  voice  had  ceased ; 
But  the  air  was  heated  still 
By  his  lurid  words  and  will, 
As  from  fires  in  far-off  woods. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  year, 
An  unwonted  fever  bioods 
In  the  sultry  atmosphere. 


II. 

In  Cologne  the  bells  were  ringing. 
In  Cologne  the  nuns  were  singing 
Hymns  and  canticles  divine; 
Loud  the  monks  sang  in  their  stalls. 
And  the  thronging  streets  were  loud 
With  the  voices  of  the  crowd ;  — 
Underneath  the  city  walls 
Silent  flowed  the  river  Rhine. 


SDKDOWN. 
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From  the  gates,  that  sammer  day, 
dad  in  robee  of  hodden  gray. 
With  the  red  cross  on  the  breast, 
Azure-eyed  and  golden-haired, 
forth  the  yoong  crusaders  fared ; 
While  above  the  band  devoted 
Consecrated  banners  floated. 
Fluttered  many  a  fla^  and  streamer, 
And  the  cross  o'er  all  the  rest  1 
Singing  lowly,  meekly,  slowly, 
"  Give  ns,  give  ns  back  the  holy 
Sepulchre  of  the  Redeemer  I  *' 
On  the  vast  procession  pressed, 
Youths  and  maiden?*.  •  •  • 

in. 

Ahl  what  master  hand  shall  paint 
How  they  journeyed  on  their  way, 
How  the  days  grew  long  and  dreary. 
How  their  little  feet  grew  weary, 
How  their  little  hearts  grew  faint  t 

Ever  swifter  day  by  day 
Flowed  the  homeward  river ;  ever 
More  and  more  its  whitening  current 
Broke  and  scattered  into  spray, 
Till  the  calmly-flowing  river 
Changed  into  a  mountain  torrent, 
Bnshm^  from  its  glacier  green 
Down  through  chasm  and  black  ravine. 
Like  a  phcBnix  in  its  nest, 
Burned  the  red  sun  in  the  West, 
Sinking  in  an  ashen  cloud ; 
In  the  East,  above  the  crest 
Of  the  sea-like  mountain  chain. 
Like  a  phoenix  from  its  shroud, 
Came  tne  red  sun  back  again. 

Now  around  them,  white  with  snow. 
Closed  the  mountain  peaks.    Below, 
Headlong  from  the  precipice 
Down  into  the  dark  abyss, 
Plunged  the  cataract,  white  with  foam ; 
And  It  said,  or  seemed  to  say  : 
*  Oh  return,  while  yet  you  may. 
Foolish  children,  to  your  home. 
There  the  Holy  City  is  I " 

But  the  dauntless  leader  said : 
**  Faint  not,  though  your  bleeding  feet 
O'er  these  slippery  paths  of  sleet 
More  but  painfully  and  slowlv ; 
Other  feet  than  yours  have  bled ; 
Other  tears  than  yours  been  shed 
Courage !  lose  not  heart  or  hope ; 
On  the  mountains'  southern  slope 
lies  Jerusalem  the  Holy  1 " 


ft 


As  a  white  rose  iiv  its  pride. 
By  the  wind  in  summer-tide 
Tossed  and  loosened  from  the  branch, 
Showers  its  petals  o'er  the  ground. 
From  the  distant  mountain  s  side. 
Scattering  all  its  snows  around, 
With  mysterious,  muffled  sound. 
Loosened,  fell  the  avalanche. 
Voices,  echoes  far  and  near, 
Roar  of  winds  and  waters  blending. 
Mists  uprising,  clouds  impending, 
Filled  them  with  a  sense  of  fear, 
Formless,  nameless,  never  ending. 


THE  CITY  AND  THE   SEA. 

The  panting  City  cried  to  the  Sea, 
"  I  am  faint  with  heat,  —  0  breathe  oq 
me  I" 

And  the  Sea  said,  "  Lo,  I  breathe  1  bnl 

my  breath 
To  some  will  be  life,  to  others  death ! '' 

As  to  Prometheus,  bringing  ease 
In  pain,  come  the  Oceanides, 

So  to  the  City,  hot  witn  the  flame 

Of  the  pitiless  sun,  the  east  wind  came. 

It  came  from  the  heaving  breast  of  the 

deep, 
Silent  as  dreamb  are,  and   sudden  as 

sleep. 

Life-giving,  death-giving,  which  will  it 

be; 
O  breath  of  the  merciful,  merciless  Sea  1 

SUNDOWN. 

The  summer  sun  is  sinking  low ; 
Only  the  tree-tops  redden  and  glow : 
Only  the  weathercock  on  the  spire 
Of  the  neighboring  church  is  a  flame  of 
fire; 
All  is  in  shadow  below. 

O  beautiful,  awful  summer  dar, 
What  hast  thou  given,  what  taken  awayl 
Life  and  death,  and  love  and  hate. 
Homes  made  happy  or  desolate, 
Hearts  made  sad  or  gay  1 

On  the  road  of  life  one  mile-stone  moref 
In  the  book  of  life  one  leaf  turned  o'erf 
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Lik«  a  red  seal  is  the  setting  sun 
On  the  good  and  the  evu  men  h^ye 
done, — 
Naught  can  Unlaj  leetore  1 
JMyai,1879. 

PRESIDENT  GARFIELD. 

« 1  VENNI  DAL  HABTIBIO  A  QUBSTA 
PACE." 

IThbsb  words  the  poet  heard  in  Para- 
dise, 

Uttered  by  one  who,  bravely  dying 
here. 

In  the  trae  faith  was  living  in  that 
sphere 

Where  the  celestial  cross  of  sacrifice 
Spread  its  protecting  arms  athwart  the 
skies; 

And  set  Uiereon,  like  jewels  crystal 
clear. 

The  souls  magnanimous,  that  knew 
not  fear^ 

Flashed  their  effulgence  on  his  daz- 
zled eyes. 
Ah  me !  how  dark  the  discipline  of  pain, 

Were  not  the  suffering  foUowea  by 
the  sense 

Of  infinite  rest  and  infinite  release  1 
This  is  our  consolation  ;  and  again 

A  great  soul  cries  to  us  in  our  sus- 
pense, 

**  I  came  from  martyrdom  unto  this 
peace  1" 

DECORATION  DAY. 

Sleep,  comrades,  sleep  and  rest 
On  this  Field  of  the  Grounded  Arms, 

Where  foes  no  more  molest. 
Nor  sentry's  shot  alarms  I 

Te  have  slept  on  the  ground  before. 

And  started  to  your  feet 
At  the  cannon's  sudden  roar, 

Or  the  drum's  redoubling  beat. 

But  in  this  camp  of  Death 
No  sound  your  slumber  breaks; 

Here  is  no  fevered  breath. 
No  wound  that  bleeds  and  aches. 

All  is  repose  and  peace, 

Untrampled  lies  the  sod ; 
The  shouts  of  battle  cease, 

It  is  the  Truce  of  God  I 


Rest,  comrades,  rest  and  sleep  1 
The  thoughts  of  men  shall  be 

As  sentinels  to  keep 
Tour  rest  from  a&nger  free. 

Tour  silent  tents  of  g^een 
We  deck  with  fragrant  flowers ; 

Yours  has  the  suffenng  been. 
The  memory  shall  m  ours. 
.F^6nMvya,1882. 


CHIMES. 

Sweet  chimes  I  that  in  the  lonelinesi 

of  night 
Salute  the  passing  hour,  and  in  the 

dark 
And  silent  chambers  of  the  house- 
hold mark 
The  movements  of  the  myriad  orbc 

of  light ! 
Through  my  closed  eyelids,  by  the  inner 

siffht, 
I  see  the  constellations  in  the  arc 
Of  their  great  circles  moving  on,  and 

harkl 
I  almost  hear  them  singing  in  their 

flight. 
Better  tlum  sleep  it  is  to  lie  awake 

0*er-canopied  by  the  vast  starry  dome 
'   Of  the  immeasurable  sky ;  to  feel 
The  sliunbering  world  sink  under  us, 

and  make 
Hardly  an  eddy,  — a  mere  rush  of 

foam 
On  the  great  sea  beneath  a  sinking 

keel. 
August  28, 1879. 


FOUR  BT  THE  CLOCK. 

Four  by  the  dock  I  and  vet  not  day ; 
But  the  great  world  rolls  and  wneela 

away. 
With  its  cities  on  land,  and  its  ships  at 

sea, 
Into  the  dawn  that  is  to  be  I 

Only  the  lamp  in  the  anchored  bark 
Sends  its  glimmer  across  the  dark, 
And  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  sea 
Is  the  only  sound  that  comes  to  me. 

Nahamt,  September  8, 1880, 
Four  o^elook  in  th»  mondo|^ 
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THB  FOUR  LAKES  OP  MADISON. 

• 

FouB  limpid  lakes,  —  four  Naiades 
Or  sylvan  deities  are  these, 

In  flowing  robes  of  azure  dressed ; 
Four  lovel^r  handmaids,  that  uphold 
Their  shining  mirrors,    rimmed   with 
gold, 

To  the  fair  city  in  the  West 

By  day  the  coursers  of  the  sun 
Drink  of  these  waters  as  they  run 

Their  swift  diumal  round  on  high ; 
By  night  the  constellations  glow 
Far  down  the  hollow  deeps  below, 

And  glimmer  in  another  sky. 

Fair  lakes,  serene  and  full  of  light, 
Fair  town,  arrayed  in  robes  of  white, 

How  visionary  ye  appear ! 
All  like  a  floating  landscape  seems 
In  dond-land  or  the  land  of  dreams, 

Bathed  in  a  golden  atmosphere  ! 


MOONLIGHT. 

As  a  pale  phantom  with  a  lamp 
Ascends  some  ruin's  haunted  stair, 

60  glides  the  moon  along  the  damp 
Mysterious  chambers  of  the  air. 

Now  hidden  in  cloud,  and  now  revealed, 
As  if  this  phantom,  full  of  pain, 

Were  by  the  crumbling  walls  concealed. 
And  at  the  windows  seen  again. 

Until  at  last,  serene  and  proud 
In  all  the  splendor  of  her  light, 

8he  walks  the  terraces  of  cloud. 
Supreme  as  Empress  of  the  Night. 

I  look,  but  reco^ize  no  more 
Objects  famihar  to  my  view ; 

The  very  pathwav  to  my  door 
Is  an  enchanted  avenue. 

An  things  are  changed.    One  mass  of 
shade. 
The  elm-trees   drop   their   curtains 
down; 
By  palace,  park,  and  colonnade 
I  walk  as  in  a  foreign  town. 

The  very  ground  beneath  my  feet 
Is  clothed  with  a  diviner  air ; 

White  marble  paves  the  silent  street 
And  glimmers  in  the  empty  square. 


Illusion !  Underneath  there  lies 
The  common  life  of  every  day ; 

Only  the  spirit  glorifies 

With  its  own  tints  the  sober  gray. 

In  vain  we  look,  in  vain  uplift 
Our  eves  to  heaven,  if  we  are  blind 

We  see  but  what  we  have  the  gift 
Of  seeing ;  what  we  bring  we  find 

December  20, 1878. 


TO  THE  AVON. 

Flow  on,  sweet  river  1  like  his  verse 
Who  lies  beneath  this  sculptured  hearse 
Nor  wait  beside  the  churchyard  wall  - 
For  him  who  cannot  hear  thy  call. 

Thy  playmate  once ;  I  see  him  now 
A  boy  with  sunshine  on  his  brow. 
And  near  in  Stratford's  quiet  street 
The  patter  of  bis  little  feet 

I  see  him  by  thy  shallow  edge 
Wading  knee-deep  amid  the  sedge ; 
And  lost  in  thought,  as  if  thy  stream 
Were  the  swift  river  of  a  dream. 

He  wonders  whitherward  it  flows ; 
And  fain  would  follow  where  it  goes. 
To  the  wide  world,  that  shall  erelong 
Be  filled  with  his  melodious  song. 

Flow  on,  fair  stream  I  That  dream  in 

o'er; 
He  stands  upon  another  shore ; 
A  vaster  rive/  near  him  flows, 
And  still  he  follows  where  it  goes. 


ELEGIAC  VERSE. 


Pbbadtentdrb  of  old,  some  bard  iu 
Ionian  Islands, 
Walking  alone  by  the  sea,  hearing  tht 
wash  of  the  waves, 
Learned  the  secret  from  them  of  the 
beautiful  verse  elegiac. 
Breathing  into  his  song  motion  and 
sound  of  the  sea. 

For  as  the  wave  of  the  sea,  upheaving  in 
long  undulations, 
Plunges  loud  on  the  sands,  pauses,  and 
turns,  and  retreats^ 


flO 


IN  THE  HABBOR. 


So  the  Heiwmeter.  lUng  and  singing. 
With  cadence  sonorons, 
FaUb;  and  in  refluent  rhythm  back 
the  Pentameter  flows.^ 


II. 


Not  in  his  vonth  alone,  but  in  age,  may 
the  heart  of  the  poet 
Bloom  into  song,  as  the  gorse  bloflBoniB 
in  autumn  and  spring. 


III. 


Not  in  tenderness  wanting,  yet  rotugh  are 
the  rhymes  of  our  poet ; 
ThouKb  it  be  Jacob's  voice,  Esao's, 
aJas  I  are  the  hands. 


IV. 


Let  OS  be  grateful  to  writers  for  what  is 
left  In  the  inkstand ; 
When  to  leave  off  is  an  art  only  at- 
tained by  the  few. 


V. 

How  can  the  Three  be  One  ?  you  ask 
me ;  I  answer  by  asking, 
HaJQ  and  snow  and  rain,  are  they  not 
three,  and  yet  one  f 

TI. 

By  the  mirase  nplifted  the  land  floats 
vague  m  the  ether, 
Ships  and  the  shadows  of  ships  hang 
in  the  motionless  air ; 
80  by  the  art  of  the  poet  our  common 
life  is  uplifted, 
So,  transfigured,  the  world  floats  in  a 
luminous  base. 

▼II. 

like  a  French  poem  is  Life ;  being  only 
perfect  in  structure 
When  with  the  masculine  rhymes  min- 
gled the  feminine  are. 

▼III. 

Down  from  the  mountain  descends  the 
brooklet,  rejoicing  in  freedom ; 
Little  it  dreams  of  the  mill  hid  in  the 
valley  below ; 

1  OcHnpare  Schiller. 


tm  HezAincter  iteigt  des  Springqoel]*  t 
Im  FMitameter  drauf  flLUt  de  nwlodifcjtb 

Bm  alflo  Coleridge^s  tnMoisUtioii. 


FlDlei 
imb. 


Glad  with  the  ]o^  of  existence,  the  child 
goes  sin^ng  and  lauehing. 
Little  dreammg  what  toils  lie  in  the 
future  concealed. 


IX. 


As  the  ink  from  our  pen,  so  flow  our 
thoughts  and  our  feelings 
When  we  begin  to  write,  however 
sluggish  before. 


X. 


Like  the  Eanf^dom  of  Heaven,  the  Fouiv 
tain  of  Touth  is  within  us ; 
If  we  seek  it  elsewhere,  old  shall  we 
grow  in  the  search. 


XI. 


If  you  would  hit  the  mark,  you  muot 
aim  a  little  above  it ; 
Every  arrow  that  flies  feels  the  attrac- 
tion of  eartlk 


XII. 


Wisely  the  Hebrews  admit  no  Present 
tense  in  their  language ; 
While  we  are  speaking  i&  word,  it  is 
is  already  the  Past. 


XIII. 


In  the  twilight  of  age  all  things  seem 
strange  and  phautasmal, 
As  between  daylight  and  dark  ghost* 
like  the  landscape  appears. 


xi^. 


Great  is  the  art  of  beginning,  but  greatet 
the  art  is  of  ending ; 
Many  a  poem  is  marred  by  a  snperflu 
ous  verse. 

188L 


A  FRAGBdENT. 

AwAKB  \  arise  I  the  hour  is  late  I 
Angels  are  knocking  at  thy  door  I 

They  are  in  haste  and  cannot  wait, 
And  once  departed  come  no  more. 


Awake  I  arise  1  the  athlete's  arm 
Loses  its  strength  by  too  much 

The  fallow  land,  the  untilled  farm 
Produces  only  weeds  at  best 


THE  BELLS   OF  SAN   BLAS. 
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THE  BELLS  OF  SAN  BLAS.i 

What  aa^r  the  Bells  of  San  Bias 
To  the  ships  that  southward  pass 

From  the  harbor  of  Mazatlan  f 
To  them  it  is  nothing  more 
Than  the  sound  of  surf  on  the  shore,  — 

Nothing  more  to  master  or  man. 

But  to  me,  a  dreamer  of  dreams. 
To  whom  what  is  and  what  seems 

Are  often  one  and  the  same,  — 
The  Bells  of  San  Bias  to  me 
Have  a  strange,  wild  melodj. 

And  are  something  more  than  n 
name. 

For  bells  are  the  voice  of  the  church ; 
They  have  tones  that  touch  and  search 

The  hearts  of  young  and  old ; 
One  sound  to  all,  yet  each 
Lends  a  meaning  to  their  speech, 

And  the  meaning  is  manifold. 

They  are  a  voice  of  the  Past, 
Of  an  age  that  is  fading  fast. 

Of  a  power  austere  and  grand. 
When  the  flag  of  Spain  unfurled 
Its  folds  o'er  this  western  world, 

And  the  Priest  was  lord  of  the  land. 

The  chapel  that  once  looked  down 
On  the  little  seaport  town 

Has  crumbled  into  the  dnst; 
And  on  oaken  beams  below 
The  bells  swing  to  and  fro. 

And  are  green  with  mould  and  rust. 

**  Is,  then,  the  old  faith  dead," 
They  say,  **  and  in  its  stead 

Is  some  new  faith  proclaimed, 
1  Ths  hm%  potm  written  by  M&  Lnn^ellow 


That  we  are  forced  to  remain 
Naked  to  sun  and  rain. 

Unsheltered  and  ashamed  ? 

"  Once,  in  our  tower  aloof. 
We  rang  over  wall  and  roof 

Our  wamiDgs  and  ou2  complaints; 
And  round  about  us  there 
The  white  doves  filled  the  air, 

Like  the  white  souls  of  the  saints. 

"  The  saints  I    Ah,  have  they  grown 
Forgetful  of  their  own  f 

Are  they  asleep,  or  dead. 
That  open  to  the  sky 
Their  ruiued  Missions  lie. 

No  longer  tenanted  1 

**  Oh,  bring  us  back  once  more 
The  vanished  days  of  vore. 

When    the  world  with  faitli  was 
fiUed; 
Bring  back  the  fervid  zeal, 
The  hearts  of  fire  and  steel. 

The  hands  that  believe  and  build. 

"  Then  from  our  tower  again 
We  will  send  over  land  and  main 

Our  voices  of  command. 
Like  exiled  kings  who  return 
To  their  thrones,  and  the  people  learn 

That   the    Priest   is   lord  of   tho 
landl** 

0  Bells  of  San  Bias,  in  vain 
Ye  call  back  the  Past  again; 

The  Past  is  deaf  to  ^our  prayer  I 
Out  of  the  shadows  of  night 
The  world  rolls  into  light ; 

It  is  daybreak  everywhsre 


HI   THE  HABBOB. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


FBELUDE. 

Ab  tnasnres  that  men  seek, 
Deejp-baried  in  sea^andB, 

Vanish  if  they  bot  speak. 
And  elude  their  eager  liands, 

Soye  escape  and  slip, 
O  songs,  and  fade  away. 

When  the  word  is  on  my  lip 
To  interpret  what  ye  say. 

Were  it  not  better,  then, 
To  let  the  treasures  rest 

Hid  from  the  eyes  of  men. 
Locked  in  their  iron  chost  f 

• 

I  have  but  marked  the  place, 
Bnt  half  the  secret  told, 

That,  following  this  slight  trace. 
Others  may  find  the  gold. 


FBOM  THE  FRENCH. 

^ILL  ever  the  dear  days  come  back 
again. 

Those  days  of  June,  when  lilacs  were 
in  bloom. 

And  bluebirds  sang  their  sonnets  in 
the  gloom 

Of  leares  that  roofed  them  in  from 
snn  or  rain  1 
I  know  not;  but  a  presence  will  re- 
main 

Forever  and  forever  in  this  room. 

Formless,  diffused  in  air,  like  a  per- 
fume,— 

A  phantom  of  the  heart,  and  not  the 
brain. 
MIcions  daysl   when  every  spoken 
word 

Was  like  a  foot-fall  nearer  and  more 
near. 

And  a  mysterious  knocking  at  the 
gate 
Of  the  heart's  secret  places,  and  we 
heard 


In  the  sweet  tumult  of  delfght  and 

fear 
A  voice  that  whispered,  ''Open,  I 

cannot  wait  1 " 


THE  WINE  OF  JDRANQON. 

FBOM  THB  FBBNOH  OV  CHARLES  OORAX. 

Little  sweet  wine  of  Juran9on, 
You  are  dear  to  mv  memory  still  1 

With  mine  host  and  his  merry  song. 
Under  the  rose4ree  I  drank  my  fill. 

Twenty  years  after,  passing  that  way. 
Under  the  trellis  I  found  again 

Mine  host,  still  sitting  there  aujrau. 
And  singing  still  the  same  refrain. 

The  Juran^on,  so  fresh  and  bold. 
Treats  me  as  oue  it  used  to  know ; 

Souvenirs  of  the  days  of  old 
Already  from  the  bottle  fiow. 

li^th  glaiBB  in  hand  onr  glances  met ; 

We  pledge,  we  drink.    How  sour  it  is 
Never  Argenteuii  piquette 

Was  to  my  palate  sour  as  this  I 

And  yet  the  vintage  was  good,  in  sooth ; 

The  self-same   juice,   the   self-sams 
cask  I 
It  was  you,  O  gayety  of  my  youth, 

That  failed  in  the  autumnal  flask  t 


AT  LA  CHAUDEAU. 

FROM  THE  FRBMOH  OF  XATIEB  MAB 

MI  BR. 

At  La  Chaudeau,  —  'tis  l<mg    sines 

then: 
I  was  ^oung,  —  my  years  twice  ten ; 
All  things  smiled  on  the  happy  boy, 
Dreams  of  love  and  songs  oi  joy, 
Asure  of  heaven  and  wave  below. 
At  La  Chandeao. 


ACTUiai  WITHIN. 
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to  Lft  Chandeaa  I  come  back  old : 
MjT  head  is  gray,  mj  blood  is  cold ; 
Seeking  alonff  the  meadow  ooze, 
Seekizig  beeide  the  river  Se^oose, 
The  days  of  my  spring-time  of  long 
ago 
At  La  Chandeao. 

At  La  Chandean  nor  heart  nor  brain 
Erer  grows  old  with  grief  and  nain ; 
A  sweet  remembrance  keepe  oiz  age ; 
A  tender  friendship  doth  still  assuage 
Tha  burden  of  sorrow  that  one  may 
know 
At  La  Chandeao. 

At  La  Chaudeau,  had  fate  decreed 
To  limit  the  wandering  life  I  lead, 
Peradyentnre  I  still,  forsooth, 
Sboold  haye  preserved  my  fresh  green 

yoath, 
Undbr  the  shadows  the  hill-tops  throw 
At  La  Chandean. 

At  La  Chandean,  live  on,  my  friends, 
Happy  to  be  where  Qod  intends ; 
And  sometimes,  by  the  evening  fire. 
Think  of  him  whose  sole  desire 
again  to  ait  in  the  old  eiiAtean 
Ax  La  Chaudeao. 


A  QUIET  LIFE. 

7B01C  THB  VBXNCH. 

Lbt  him  who  will,  by  force  or  fraud  in- 

nata. 
Of  courtlv  grandenn  gain  the  slippery 

height ; 
I,  leaving  not  the  home  of  my  delight, 
Far  from  the  world  and  noise  will 

meditate. 
Then,  without  pompa  or  perils  of  the 

great, 
I  shall  behold  the  day  succeed  the 

night; 
Behold  the  alternate  seasons  take  their 

flight. 
And  in  serene  renose  old  age  await 
And  so,  whenever  Death  shaB  come  to 

dose 
The  happy  moments  that^  my  days 

compose, 
I,  fnll  of  years,  shall  die,  obscure, 

alone  1 
How  wretched  is  the  man,  with  honors 

crowned. 
Who,  having  not  the  one  thing  need* 

f ul  found. 
Dies,  known  to  all,  but  to  himself  q]|> 

known. 


PERSONAL  POEMS. 


LOSS  AND  GAIN. 

When  I  compare 
What  I  have  lost  with  what  I  have 

gained. 
What  I  have  missed  with  what  attained, 
Little  room  do  I  find  for  pride. 

lam  aware 
How  many  days  have  been  idly  spent ; 
How  like  an  arrow  the  good  intent 
Has  fallen  short  or  been  turned  aside. 

But  who  shall  dare 
To  measure  loss  and  gain  in  this  wise  ? 
Defeat  may  be  victory  in  disguise ; 
The  lowest  ebb  is  the  turn  of  the  tide. 


AUTUBfN  WITHIN. 

It  is  autumn ;  not  without, 
But  within  me  is  the  cold 

Youth  and  spring  are  all  about ; 
It  is  I  that  have  grown  old. 

Birds  are  darting  through  the  air, 
Singing,  buildmg  without  rest ; 

life  is  stirring  everywhere, 
Save  within  my  lonely  breast 

There  is  silence :  the  dead  leaves 
Fall  and  rustle  and  are  still ; 

Beats  no  fiail  upon  the  sheaves. 
Comes  no  murmur  from  the  milL 
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L'ENVOI 


VICTOR  AND  VANQUISHED. 

A.S  one  who  long  hath  fled  with  panting 

breath 
Before  his  foe,  bleeding  and  near  to 

faU, 
I  torn  and  set  my  back  against  the 

wall. 
And  look  thee  in  the  face,  triumphant 

Death, 
I  call  for  aid,  and  no  one  anawereth ; 
I  am  alone  with  thee,  who  conquerest 

aU; 
Yet  me  thy  threatening  form  doth  not 

appall, 
For  tnoa  art  bat  a  phantom  and  a 

wraith. 
Wounded  and  weak,  sword  broken  at 

the  hilt. 
With  armor  shattered,  and  withoat  a 

shield, 
I  stand  unmoved;  do  with  me  what 

thoa  wilt ; 
I  can  resist  no  more,  but  will  not  jield. 
This  is  no  tournament  where  cowards 

tilt; 
The  vanquished  here  is  victor  of  the 

field. 
4pril4,1876w 


MEMORIES. 

Dft  I  remember  those  whom  I  have 
known 
In  other  days,  to  whom  my  heart  was 

led 
As  by  a  magnet,  and  who  are  not  dead, 
But  absent,  and  their  memories  over- 
grown 
With  other  thoughts  and  troubles  of 
my  own, 
As  graves  with  grasses  are,  and  at 
their  head 


The  stone  with  moss  and  liehens  to 

o'erspread, 
Nothing  IS  legible  but  the  name  alone. 
And  is  it  so  with  themi    After  long 

years* 
Do  they  remember  me  in  the  same 

way, 
And  is  the  memory  pleasant  as  to  me  ? 
I  fear  to  ask;  yet  wherefore  are  my 

fears? 
Pleasures,  like  flowers,  may  wither 

and  decay, 
And  yet  the  root  perennial  may  beu 


MT  BOOK& 

Sadlt  as  some  old  mediieval  kniffht 
Ghized  at  the  arms  he  could  no  fonger 

wield. 
The  sword  two-handed  and  the  shin- 
ing shield 
Suspended  in  the  hall,  and  full  in 

sight, 
While  secret  longings  for  the  lost  de> 

li^ht 
Of  tourney  or  adventure  in  the  field 
Came  over  him,  and  tears  but  half 

concealed 
Trembled  and  fell  upon  his  beard  oC 
•  white, 
So  I  behold  these  books  upon  their  shel^ 
My  ornaments  and   arms  of  other 

days ; 
Not  wholly  useless,  though  no  longer 

used. 
For  they  remind  me  of  my  other  self, 
Younger  and  stronger,  and  the  pleat* 

ant  ways 
In  which  I  walked,  now  clouded  and 

confused. 
OMcmter  27, 18BL 


L^ENVOI. 


POSSIBILITIES. 

Whbbx  Mre  the  Poets,  unto  whom  be- 
long 
The  Olympian  heights;  whose  sing- 
ing shafts  were  sent 


Straight  to  the  mark,  and  not  fro« 

bows  half  bent. 
But  with  the  utmost  tension  of  the 

thong? 
Where   are    the    stately   argosies     of 

sonar. 


MICHAEL  AN6EL0. 
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WhoM  rosbiog  keels  made  music  as 

they  went 
Sailing  in  search  of  some  new  conti- 

sent. 
With  all  sail  set,  and  steady  winds  and 

strong? 
Perhaps  there  lives  some  dreamy  boy, 

untaagbt 
In  schools,  some  gradoate  of  the  field 

orstxeel> 


Who  shall  become  a  master  of  the 

art, 
An    admiral  sailing  the   high  seas  ot 

thooght, 
Fearless  and  first  and  steering  with 

his  fleet 
For  lands  not  yet  laid  down  in  any 

chart. 

January  17, 180. 


MICHAEL  ANGELO. 


Mkhel,  piii  oh«  mortal.  Angel  diTino. 

SimiUunente  opexando  all*  artitta 

Ch*  a  I'abito  dell*  arte  e  man  che  trema. 


Anotrow 


DEDICATION. 

RoTHivo  that  is  shall  perish  utterly. 
Bat  perish  only  to  revive  again 
In  other  forms,  as  clouds  restore  in 

rain 
The  exhalations  of  the  land  and  sea. 
Hen  build  their  houses  from  the  ma- 
sonry 
Of  mined  tombs ;  the  passion  and  the 

pain 
Of  hearts,  that  long  have  ceased  to 

beat,  remain 
To  throb  in  hearts  that  are,  or  are  to 

be. 
Bo  from  old  chronicles,  where  sleep  in 

dust 
Names  that  once  filled  the  world  with 

trumpet  tones, 
I  build  this  verse ;  and  flowers  of  song 

have  thrust 
Their  roots  among  the  loose  disjointed 

stones, 
Which  to  this  end  I  fashion  as  I  must. 
Quickened  are  they  that  touch  the 

Prophet's  bones. 

PART  HRST. 

L 

PROLOGUE  AT  ISCHIA 

f%s   CagUe    Terrace,     Vittoria    Co- 
LONNA,  and  Julia  Gonzaga 

VITTORIA. 

VnU  you  then  leave  me,  Julia,  and  so 

soon, 
Po  pace  alone  this  terrace  like  a  ghost  I 


Dum,  Par,  zili.,  tL  17 
JULIA. 

To-morrow,  dearest. 

VITTORIA. 

Do  not  say  to-morrow. 
A  whole  month  of  to-morrows  were  too 

soon. 
You  must  not  go.    Ton  are  a  part  of 

me. 

JULIA. 

I  must  return  to  FondL 

VITTORIA. 

The  old  castle 
Needs  not  your  presence.    No  one  waits 

for  you. 
Stay  one  day  longer  with  me.    They 

who  go 
Feel  not  the  pain  of  parting ;  it  is  they 
Who  stay  behind  tnat  sofler.    I  was 

thinking 
But  yesterday  how  like  and  how  unlike 
Have  been,  and  are,  our  destinies.  Your 

husband, 
The  good  Vespasian,  an  old  man,  who 

seemed 
A  father  to  you  rather  than  a  husband, 
Died  in  your  arms ;  but  mine,  in  all  the 

flower 
And  promise  of  his  youth,  was  taken 

from  me 
As  by  a  rushing  wind.    The  breath  of 

battle 
Breathed  on  him,  and  I  saw  his  face  no 

more. 
Save  as  in  dreams  it  haunts  me.  As  our 

love 
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Was  for  these  men,  so  Is  onr  sorrow  for 

.    them. 
Tours  a  child's  sorrow,  smiling  through 

its  tears ; 
But  mine  the  grief  of  an  impassioned 

woman, 
Who  drank  her  life  up  in  one  draught 

of  love. 

JULIA. 

Behold  this  locket.  This  is  the  white 
hair 

Of  my  Vespasian.  This  is  the  flower- 
of-lore, 

This  amaranth,  and  heneath  it  the  de- 
vice 

Non  moriturti.    Thus  my  heart  remains 

True  to  his  memory ;  and  the  ancient 
castle, 

Where  we  hare  lired  together,  where  he 
died, 

Is  dear  to  me  as  Ischia  is  to  yon. 

▼ITTORIA. 

X  did  not  mean  to  chide  you. 

JULIA. 

Let  yonr  heart 
Find,  if  it  can,  some  poor  apology 
For  one  who  is  too  young,  and  feels  too 

keenly 
The  joy  of  life,  to  give  np  all  her  days 
To  sorrow  for  the  dead.    While  I  am 

true 
To  the  rememhranoe  of  the  man  I  loved 
And  mourn  for  still,  I  do  not  make  a 

show 
Of  all  the  grisf  I  feel,  nor  live  secluded 
And,  like  Veronica  da  Gtfmbara, 
Drape  my  whole  house  in  mourning,  and 

drive  forth 
In  coach  of  sable  drawn  bv  sable  horses, 
As  if  I  were  a  corpse.    An,  one  to-day 
Is  worth  for  me  a  thousand  yesterdays. 

TITTORIA. 

Dear  Julia!  Friendship  has  its  jeal- 
ousies 

As  well  as  love.  Who  waits  for  you  at 
Fondi  I 

JULIA. 

A  friend  of  mine  and  yours ;  a  friend 

and  friar. 
You  have  at  Naples  your  Fra  Bema- 

dino; 
4nd  I  at  Fondi  have  my  Fra  Bastiano, 


The  famous  artist,  who  has  oome  fraia 

Rome 
To  paint  my  portrait.  That  is  not »  aiiL 


Only  a  vanity. 


VITTORIA. 
JULIA. 

He  painted  yours. 


▼ITTORIA. 

Do  not  call  up  to  me  those  days  de« 

?arted 
was  young;  and  all  was  bright 

about  me. 
And  the  vicissitudes  of  life  were  things 
But  to  be  read  of  in  old  histories. 
Though  as  pertaining  unto  me  or  mine 
Impossible.    Ah,  then  I  dreamed  your 

dreams, 
And  now,  grown  older,  I  look  bacb  and 

see 
They  were  illusions. 

JULIA. 

Yet  without  illusiont 
What  would  our  lives  become,  what  we 

ourselves  ? 
Dreams  or  illusions,  call  them  what  yoa 

will. 
They  lift  us  from  the  commonplace  ol 

life 
To  better  things. 

TITTORIA. 

Are  there  no  brighter  dreatns* 
No  higher  aspirations,  than  the  wish 
To  please  and  to  be  pleased  ? 

JULIA. 

For  you  there  are : 
I  am  no  saint ;  I  feel  the  worid  we  live 

in 
Comes  before  that  which  is  to  be  here 

after. 
And  must  be  dealt  with  first. 

TITTORIA. 

But  in  what  way  ^ 

JULIA. 

Let  the  soft  wind  that  wafts  to  us  the 

odor 
Of  orange  blossoms,  let  the  laughing  set 
And  the  bright  sunshine  bathing  all  thi 

world, 
Answer  the  question. 
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▼ITTORIA. 

And  for  whom  10  meant 
Thb  portrait  that  you  speak  of  t 


JULIA. 

The  Cardinal  Ippolito. 

▼ITTOSIA 


For  my  friend 


For  him? 

JJTLIA 

Yes,  for  Ippolito  the  Mag:Dificent. 

Tia  always  flattering  to   a  woman's 

pride 
To  he  admired  hy  one  whom  all  admire. 

TITTORIA. 

Ah,  Jnlia,  she  that  makes  herself  a 

dove 
Is  eaten  by  the  hawk.    Be  on   yonr 

guard. 
He  is  a  Cardinal ;  and  his  adoration 
Should  be  elsewhere  directed. 

JULIA. 

You  forget 
The  horror  of  that  night,  when  Barba- 

roBsa, 
The  Moorish  corsair,  landed    on    onr 

coast 
To  seize  me  for  the  Saltan  Soliman  ; 
How  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  all  were 

sleeping, 
He  scaled  the  castle  wall;    how  I  es- 
caped, 
^nd  in  my  night-dress,  mounting  a  swift 

steed, 
Fled  to  the  mountiuns,  and  tool^  refuge 

there 
Among  the  brigands.    Then  of  all  my 

friends 
The  Cardinal  Ippolito  wms  first 
To  come  with  nis  retainers  to  my  res- 

cne. 
Could  I  refuse  the  only  boon  he  asked 
fkX  such  a  time,  my  portrait  f 

TITTORIA. 

I  have  heiird 
Strange  stories  of  the  splendors  of  his 

palace, 
And  how,  apparelled   like  a  Spanish 

Prince, 
Be  rides  through  Rome  with  a  long 

retinue 
Hf  Ethiopians  and  Numidiana 


And  Turks  and  Tftrtare,  in  fantastic 

dresses. 
Making  a  gallant  show.     Is  thia  the 

way 
A  Cardinal  should  live  ? 

JULIA. 

He  is  so  young ; 
Hardly  of  age,  or  little  more  tlum  that ; 
Beautiful,  generous,  fond  of  arts  and 

letters, 
A  poet,  a  musician,  and  a  scholar ; 
Master  of  many  languages,  and  a  player 
On  many  instruments.    In  Rome,  hu. 

palace 
Is  the  asylum  of  all  men  distinguished 
In  art  or  science,  and  all  Florentines 
Escapine  from  the  tyranhy  of  his  cousin, 
Duke  Alessandro. 

VITTORIA. 

I  have  seen  his  portraiti 
Painted  by  Titian.  Ton  have  pamted  i; 
In  brighter  colors. 

JULIA. 

And  my  Cardinal, 
At  Itri,  in  the  courtyard  ot  his  palace, 
Keeps  a  tame  lion  1 

TITTORIA. 

And  so  counterfeits 
St.  Mark,  the  Evangelist  1 

JULIA. 

Ah,  yonr  tame  lioo 
Is  Michael  Angela 


TITTORIA. 

Tou  speak  a  name 
That  always  thrills  me  with  a  nobli? 

■|    sound, 
AMf  a  trumpet  1    Michael  Angelo  1 
A  lion  all  men  fear  and  none  can  tame ; 
A  man  that  all  men  honor,  and  the 

model 
That  all  should  follow ;  one  who  works 

and  prays. 
For  work  is  prayer,  and  consecrates  his 

life 
To  the  sublime  ideal  of  bis  art. 
Till  art  and  life  are  one;  a  man  who 

holds 
Such  place  in  all  men's  thoughts,  that 

when  they  speak 
Of  great  things  done,  or  to  be  done,  hia 

name 
la  ever  on  their  lipe. 
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Ton  too  can  paint 
The  portrait  of  yonr  hero,  and  in  colors 
Brignier  than  Titian's;  I  might  warn 

joa  also 
Against  the  dangers   that  beset  your 

path; 
Bat  I  rorbear. 

TITTORIA. 

If  I  were  made  of  marble. 
Of  Ek»r  di  Persico  or  Pavonazzo, 
He  might  admire  me :  being  but  flesh 

and  bloody 
I  am  no  more  to  him  than  other  women ; 
Thafi  is,  am  nothing. 

JULIA. 

Does  he  ride  through  Rome 
Upon  his  little  mnle,  as  he  was  wont. 
With  his  slouched  hat,  and  boots  of  Cor- 
dovan, 
Am  when  I  saw  him  last  t 

nrrokiA. 

Pray  do  not  Jest 
I  cannot  couple  with  his  noble  name 
A  trivial  word  1    Look,  how  the  setting 

sun 
Dghts  up  Castel-a-mare  and  Sorrento, 
And  changes  Capri  to  a  purple  cloud ! 
And  there  Vesuvins  with  its  plume  of 

smoke, 
And  the  great  city  stietchad  upon  the 

shore 
Aainadreaml 

iJIUA, 

Parthenope  the  Siren ) 

▼ITTORIA. 

And  yon  long  line  of  lights,  those  sun- 
lit windows 

Blase  like  the  torches  carried  in  pro- 
cession 

To  do  her  honor  I    It  Is  beautiful ! 

JUUA. 

I  have  no  heart  to  feel  the  beauty  of  it ! 
Mr  feet  are  weary,  pacing  up  and  down 
These  level  flags,  and  weaner  still  my 

thoughts 
Treading  the  broken  pavement  of  the 

Past 
It  is  too  sad.    I  will  zo  in  and  rest, 
And  make  me  ready  for  to-morrow'i 

ioomey. 


TITTORIA. 

I  win  go  with  you ;  for  I  would  notlosi 
One  hour  of  your  dear  presence.    'T  ii 

enough 
Only  to  be  m  the  same  room  with  you. 
I  need  not  speak  to  you,  nor  hear  yo% 

speak; 
If  I  but  see  yon,  I  am  satisfied. 

U. 

MONOLOGUE. 

MiOHABL  Anoblo's  Studto.  He  ii  (A 
work  an  the  cartoon  of  the  LoMt  Judg 
ment, 

MICHAEL  ANQBLa 

Why  did  the  Pope  and  his  ten  Cardinals 
Come  here  to  lay  this  heavy  cask  upon 

mel 
Were  not  the  paintings  on  the  Sistine 

ceiling 
Eoough  for  them  ?    They  saw  the  He> 

brew  leader 
WaitiuflT,  and  clutching  his  tempestuous 

beard, 
But  heeded  not.    The  bones  of  Julius 
Shook  in  their  sepulchre.    I  heard  the 

sound; 
They  onl^  heard  the  sound  of  their  own 

voices. 

• 
Are  there  no  other  artists  here  in  Rome 
To  do  this  work,  that  they  must  noeds 

seek  me? 
Fra  Bastian,  my  Fra  Bastian,  might 

Jiave  done  it ; 
But  he  is  lost  to  art  The  Papal  Seals, 
Like  leaden  weights  upon  a  dead  man'i 

eyes, 
E^ss  down  hb  lids ;  and  so  the  burden 

&lls 
On  Michael  Angelo,  Chief  Architect 
And  Painter  of  the  Apostolic  Palace. 
That  is  the  title  they  cajole  me  with, 
To  make  me  do  their  work  and  leave  m^ 

own; 
But  having  once  begun,  I  turn  not  back 
Blow,  ye  bright  angels,  on  your  golden 

trumpets 
To  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  an4 

wake 
The  dead  to  judgment !    Te  recordin| 

angels. 
Open  your  books  and  read !    Te  dead 

awake  1 
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Biae  from  yonr   ffraves,  drowsy  and 

drugged  with  death. 
As  men  who  suddenly  aroused  from 

sleep 
Look    round    amazed,   and  know  not 

where  they  are ! 

In  happy  hours,  when  the  imagination 
Wakes  like  a  wind  at  midnight,  and  the 

soul 
Trembles  in  all  its  leaves,  it  is  a  ioy 
To  be  uplifted  on  its  wings,  and  listen 
To  the  prophetic  voices  in  the  air 
That  ciul  us  onward.    Then  the  work 

we  do 
Is  a  delight,  and  the  obedient  hand 
Never  grows  weary.    But  how  different 

IS  It 

In  the  disconsolate,  discouraged  hours, 
Wlien  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world  ap- 
pears 
As  trivial  as  the  gosrip  of  a  nurse 
In  a  sick-room,  and  all  our  work  seems 
useless. 

What   is   it   guides   my    hand,    what 
thoughts  possess  me, 

That  I  have  drawn  her  face  among  the 
angels. 

Where  she  will  be  hereafter  f  O  sweet 
dreams. 

That  through  the  vacant  chambers  of 
my  heart 

Walk  in  the  silence,  as  familiar  phan- 
toms 

Frequent  an  ancient  house,  what  will  ye 
with  me  f 

Tis  said   that  Emperors  write    their 
names  in  green 

When  under  age,  but  when  of  age  in 
purple. 

60  Love,  the  greatest  Emperor  of  them 
all, 

Writes  his  in  green  at  first,  but  after- 
wards 

bi  the  imperial  purple  of  our  blood. 

First  love  or  last  love,  —  which  of  these 
two  passions 

U  znore  onmipotentt    Which  is  more 
fair, 

The  star  of  morning  or  the  evening  star  1 

The  sunrise  or  the  sunset  of  the  heart  1 

Vhe  hour  when  we  look  forth  to  the  un- 
known. 

And  the  advancing  day  consumes  the 
shadows, 

Or  that  when  all  the  landscape  of  our 
Ures 


Lies  stretched  behind  as,  and  familial 
places 

Gleam  in  the  distance,  and  sweet  mem- 
ories 

Rise  like  a  tender  haze,  and  magnify 

The  objects  we  behold,  that  soon  must 
vanish  t 

What  matters  it  to  me,  whose  counts 

nance 
Is  like  the  Laocoon's,  full  of  pain ;  whose 

forehead 
Is  a  ploughed  harvest-field,  where  three- 
score years 
Have  sown  in  sorrow  and  have  reaped  in 

anguish ; 
To  me,  the  artisan,  to  whom  all  women 
Have  been  as  if  they  were  not,  or  at  most 
A  sudden  rush  of  pigeons  in  the  air, 
A  fiutter  of  wings,  a  sound,  and  then  a 

silence  ? 
I  am  too  old  for  love ;  I  am  too  old 
To  fiatter  and  delude  myt<elf  with  visions 
Of   never-ending  friendship  with  fair 

women. 
Imaginations,  fantasies,  illusions^ 
In  which  the  things  that  cannot  be  take 

shape. 
And  seem  to  be,  and  for  the  moment 

are.  [Convent  beiU  ring. 

Distant  and  near  and  low  and  loud  the 

bells, 
Dominican,  Benedictine,  and  Franciscan, 
Jangle  and  wrangle  in  their  airv  towers, 
Discordant  as  the  brotherhoods  them- 
selves 
In  their  dim  cloisters.    The  descending 

sun 
Seems  to  caress  the  city  that  he  loves. 
And  crowns  it  with  tne  anreole  of   a 

saint. 
I  will  go  forth  and  breathe  the  air  a 
while. 

m. 

8AN  SILVESTRO. 

A  Chapel  in  the  Church  of  San  SUve$tr0 
on  Monte  Cavallo, 

VlTTOKlA       COLONNA,     CuLUDIO     To* 

LOMMKi,  and  otheru 

TITTORIA. 

Here  let  us  rest  a  while,  until  the  crowd 
Has  left  the  church.     I  have  alreadjf 

sent 
'Soi  Michael  Angelo  to  join  us  hev^ 
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MS8BBB    OLAUDIO. 

After  Fra  Bernardino's  wise  diacoarse 
On  the  Pauline  EpuHdB,  certainiy 
Some  words  of  Michael  Angelo  on  Art 
Were  not  amiss,  to  bring  na  back  to 
earth. 

KrCHABL  ANOSLO,  €U  the  doOT, 

How  like  a  Saint  or  Goddess  she  ai^ 

pears; 
Diana  or  Madonna,  which  I  know  not  1 
.^n  attitude  and  aspect  formed  to  be 
A.t  once  the  artist's  worship  and  despair  1 

yiTTORIA. 

Welcome,  Maestro.  We  were  waiting  for 
you. 

MICHAEL  AKOBLO. 

I  met  yonr  messenger  opon  the  way. 
And  hastened  hither. 

TITTORIA. 

It  is  kind  of  yon 
To  come  to  as,  who  linger  here  like  gos- 
sips 
Wasting  the  afternoon  in  idle  talk. 
These  are  lUl  friends  of  mine  and  friends 
of  yours. 

KIOHABL  ANOBLO. 

If  friends  of  yours,  then  are  they  friends 

of  mine. 
Pardon  me,  gentlemen.     But  when  I 

entered 
I  saw  but  the  Marchesa. 

TITTORIA. 

Take  this  seat 
Between  me  and  Ser  Clandio  Tolommei, 
Who  still   maintains  that  our  Italian 

tongue 
Should  be  called  Tuscan.    But  for  that 

offence 
We  will  not  quarrel  with  him. 

MICHABL  ANOBLO. 

Eocellenza  — 

VITTORIA. 

Ser  Claudio  has  banished  Eccellenza 
And  all  such  titles  from  the  Tuscan 
tongue. 

MBB8BR  OLAUDIO. 

Tis  the  abuse  of  them  and  not  the  nse 
I  deprecate. 


MICHAEL  AKOELO. 

The  use  or  the  abna^ 
It  matters  nou     Let   them  all  go  to 

gether, 
As  empty  phrases  and  friYolities, 
And  common  as  gold-lace  upon  the  oo^ 

lar 
Of  an  obsequious  lackey. 

VITTORIA. 

That  may  be 
But  something  of  politeness  would  go 

with  them ; 
We  should  lose  something  of  the  statel) 

manners 
Of  the  old  school 

MB88BR  CLAUDIO. 

Undoubtedly-. 

TITTORIA. 

But  that 
Is  not  what  occupies  my  thoughts  at 

present, 
Nor  why  I  sent  for  you,  Meeser  Michele. 
It  was  to  coun!>el  me.     His  Holiness 
Has  granted  me  permission,  long  desired, 
To  build  a  convent  in   this  neighboi* 

hood, 
Where  the  old  tower  is  standing,  from 

whose  top 
Nero  looked  down  upon  the  burning  city 

MICHAEL  AXOBLO. 

It  is  an  inspiration  I 

TITTORIA. 

I  am  doubtful 
How  I  shall  build;  how  large  to  mak* 

the  convent. 
And  which  way  fronting. 

MICHABL  ANOBLO. 

Ah,  to  build,  to  build 
That  is  the  noblest  art  of  all  the  arts. 
Painting  and  sculpture  are  but  images, 
Are  merely  shadows  caat  by  outwaK 

things 
On  stone  or  canvas,  having  in  them 

selves 
No  separate  existence.    Architecture, 
Existmg  in  itself,  and  not  in  seeming 
A  something  it  is  not,  surpasses  them 
As  substance  shadow.    Long,  long  yean 

ago, 
Standini?  one  morning  near  the  Baths  of 

Titus, 
I  saw  the  statue  of  Laocoon 
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Rise  from  its  grave  of  centaries,  like  a 

ghost 
Writhing  in  pain  ;  and  as  it  tore  away 
The  knotted  serpents  from  its  limbs,  I 

heard, 
Or  seemed  to  hear,  the  cry  of  agony 
From  its  white,  parted  lips.    And  still  I 

marrel 
At  the  three  Bhodian  artists,  by  whose 

hands 
This  miracle  was  wrought    Yet  he  be- 
holds 
Par  nobler  works  who  looks  upon  the 

roins 
Of  temples  in  the  Forum  here  in  Rome. 
If  Ood  should  give  me  power  in  my  old 

age 
To  build  for  Him  a  temple  half  as  grand 
As  those  were  in  their  glory,  I  should 

count 
My  age  more  excellent  than  youth  itself 
And  all  |hat  I  have  hitherto  accom* 

plished 
As  only  vanity. 

VITTORIA. 

I  understand  you. 
Art  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  must  be 

used 
Uhto  His  glory.    That  in  art  is  highest 
Which  aims  at  this.  When  St.  Hihurion 

blessed 
The  horses  of  Italicns,  thev  won 
The  race  at  Gasa,  for  his  benediction 
O'erpowered  all  magic ;  and  the  people 

shouted 
That  Christ  had  conquered  Mamas.    So 

that  art 
Which  bears  the  consecration  and  the 

seal 
Of  holiness  upon  it  will  prevail 
Over  all  others.     Those  few  words  of 

yours 
Inspire  me  with  new  confidence  to  build. 
What  think  yon  ?    The  old  walls  might 

serve,  perhaps, 
6ome  purpose  stilL  The  tower  can  hold 

the  bells. 

MIOHABL  ANOBLa 

If  ftrong  enough. 

▼ITTORIA. 

If  not,  it  can  be  strengthened. 

MIOHABL  AMOBLa 

f  see  no  bar  nor  drawback  to  this  buHd- 
ing. 


And  on  our  homeward  way,  if  it  shall 

please  you. 
We  may  together  view  the  site. 

TITTORIA. 

I  thank  yoiL 
I  did  not  venture  to  request  so  much. 

MIOHABL  AKOBLO. 

Let  us  now  so  to  the  old  walls  you 

spake  o^ 
Voasignoria  — 

TITTORIA. 

What,  again,  BCaesticY 

MIOHABL  AXOBLO. 

Pardon  me,  Messer  Clandio,  if  onoa 

more 
I  use  the  ancient  courtesies  of  speech. 
I  am  too  old  to  change. 


IV. 

CARDINAL  IPPOLITO. 

A  ricMv  fumiihed  apartment  in  the  P<d 
ace  of  Cardinal  Ippolito.    Ni^L 

Jaoopo  Nardi,  an  old  man,  akm. 

HARDI. 

I  am   bewildered.     These    Nnmidlaa 

slaves, 
Li  strange  attire;  these  endless  ante* 

chambers; 
This  lighted  hall,  with  all  its  golden 

splendors. 
Pictures,  and  statues  I    Can  this  be  the 

dwelling 
Of  a  disciple  of  that  lowly  Man 
Who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head? 

These  statues 
Are  not  of  Saints;   nor  is  this  a  Ma- , 

donna,  I 

This  lovely  face,  that  with  such  tender 

eyes 
Looks  down  upon  me  from  the  painted 

canvas. 
My  heart  begins  to  fail  me.    What  can 

he 
Who  lives  in  boundless  luxury  at  Rome 
Care  for  the  imperilled  liberties  of  Flor- 
ence, 
Her  people,  her  Republic?     Ah,  aie 

rich 
Feel  not  the  pangs  of  banishment,    AU 

doors 
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Are  open  to  tbem,  and  all  hnnds  ex- 
tended, 

The  poor  alone  are  ontcaata ;  thej  who 
riflked 

All  they  poseeMed  for  liberty,  and  lost; 

And  wander  through  the  world  without 
a  friend, 

Bick,  comfortless,  distreased,  unknown, 
uncared  for. 

^nter  Cardinal  Ippouto,  in  Spani$k 
doak  and  douched  haL 

IPPOLITO. 

I  pray  you  pardon  me  that  I  haTe  kept 

yon 
Waiting  ao  long  alone* 


VARDI. 


TheCardinaL 


Iwaitto  see 


iPPOLITa 

I  am  the  Cardinal , 
And  yon* 

NARDt 

JacopoNardi 

IPPOLITO. 

Ton  are  welooma. 
I  waa  expecting  yon.    Philippe  Stroni 
Had  told  me  of  your  coming. 

VARDI. 

'T  waa  hia  son 
Tbift  btoogfat  me  to  yonr  door. 

IPPOUTO. 

Pray  you,  be  aeated. 
Ton  seem  aatoniahed  at  the  garb  I  wear. 
But  at  mj  time  of  life,  and  with  my 

habita. 
The  petticoats  of  a  Cardinal  would  be  — 
Troublesome ;  1  could  neither  ride  nor 

walk, 
Nor  do  a  thousand  things,  if  I  were 

dressed 
liike  an  old  dowager.    It  were  putting 

wine 
Tonng  as  the  young  Aatyanax  into  gob- 

leta 
As  old  as  Priam. 

NARDI. 

Oh,  your  Eminence 
Kwma  beat  what  you  should  wear. 

IPPOLITO. 

Dear  Mesaer  Nardi, 


You  are  no  atranger  to  me.   I  hare  read 
Yonr  excellent  tranalation  of  the  booka 
Of  Titua  Livius,  the  historian 
Of  Rome,  and  model  of  all  hiatorians 
That  shall  come  after  him.    It  does  yoi 

honor ; 
But  greater  honor  still  the  lore  you  beat 
To  Florence,  our  dear   country,   and 

whoae  annala 
I  hope  your  hand  will  write,  in  happier 

days 
Than  we  now  aee. 

NARDI. 

Yonr  Eminence  will  pardon 
The  lateneae  of  the  hour. 

IPPOLITO. 

The  houra  I  connt  not 
As  a  sun-dial ;  but  am  like  a  clock. 
That  telle  the  time  aa  well  by  night  aa 

day. 
So«  no  excuse.    I  know  what  brings  yoo 

here. 
Yon  come  to  speak  of  Florence. 


HARDI. 


And  her  woea. 


IPPOLITO. 

The  Duke,  my  cousin,  the  black  Alea^ 

sandro. 
Whose  mother  waa  a  Mooriah  alava, 

that  fed 
The  aheep  upon  Lorenzo*a  farm,  still 

livea 
And  reigna. 

HARDI. 

Alas,  that  such  &  iiconrge 
Should  fall  on  such  a  city  I 

IPPOUTO. 

When  he  diea^ 
The  Wild  Boar  in  the  gardens  of  Ijty 

renxo, 
The  beast  obscene,  should  be  the  mona 

ment 
Of  this  bad  man. 

MARDI 

He  walka  the  streets  at  night 
With  revellers,  insulting  honest  men. 
No  house  is  sacred  from  his  luata.    The 

convents 
Are  turned  by  him  to  brothela,  and  the 

honor 
Of  women  and  all  anciant  piooa  coatomr 
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Are  quite  forgotten  now.    The  offices 
Of  the  Priori  and  Gonfalonieri 
Hare  been  abolished.    All  the  magis- 
trates 
Are  now  his  creatures.  Liberty  is  dead. 
The  very  memory  of  all  honest  liying 
la  wiped  away,  and  even  our  Tuscaii 

tongue 
Corrupted  to  a  Lombard  dialect. 

IPPOLITa 

And  worst  of  all  his  impious  band  has 
broken 

The  Martinella,  —  our  great  battle  bell, 

That,  sounding  through  three  centuries, 
has  led 

The  Florentines  to  rictory,  —  lest  its 
Toice 

Should  waken  in  their  souls  some  mem- 
ory 

Of  far-off  times  of  glory. 

HARDI. 

What  a  change 

Ten  little  yean  hare  made  1  We  all  re- 
member 

Those  better  days,  when  Niccolk  Cap- 
poni, 

The  Gonfidoniere,  from  the  windows 

Of  the  Old  Palace,  with  the  blast  of 
trumpets, 

Proclaimed  to  the  inhabitants  that 
Christ 

Was  chosen  King  of  Florence ;  and  al- 
ready 

Christ  is  dethroned,  and  slain,  and  in 
his  stead 

Eaigns  Lucifer  I  Alas,  alas,  for  Flor- 
ence! 

ippouTa 

Lilies  with  lilies,  said  Savonarola ; 

Florence  and  France !  But  I  say  Flor- 
ence only. 

Or  only  with  the  Emperor's  hand  to  help 
us 

|n  sweeping  out  the  rubbish. 

NABDI. 

Uttle  hope 
Of  help  is  there  from  him.    He  has  be- 
trothed 
His  daughter  Margaret  to  this  shameless 

Duke. 
What  hope  have  we  from  such  an  Em- 
peror t 


IPPOLITO. 

Baccio  Valori  and  Philippo  Stroni, 
Once  the  Da  lie's  friends  and  intimata^ 

are  with  us, 
And  Cardinals  Salvati  and  Ridolfi. 
We  shall  soon  see,  then,  as  Valori  say^ 
Whether  the  Duke  can  best  spare  hen* 

est  men. 
Or  honest  men  the  Duke. 

HARDI. 

We  have  determined 
To  send  ambassadors  to  Spain,  and  lay 
Our  griefs  before  the  Emperor,  thoogfe 

I  fear 
More  than  I  hope. 

iFPOura 

The  Emperor  is  busj 
With  ilds  new  war  against  the  Alge- 

rines. 
And  has  no  dme  to  listen  to  complidnts 
From  our  ambassadors ;  nor  will  1  trust 

them, 
But  go  myself.    All  is  in  readiness 
For  my  departure,  and  to-morrow  mon> 

ing 
I  shall  go  down  to  Itri,  where  I  meet 
Dante  da  Castiglione  and  some  others, 
Republicans  and  fugitives  from   Flor 

ence, 
And  then  take  ship  at  OaSta,  Xnd  go 
To  join  the  Emperor  in  his  new  crusade 
Against  the  Turk.    I  shall  have  time 

enough 
And  opportunity  to  plead  our  cause. 

NARDi,  riting. 

It  is  an  inspiration,  and  I  haQ  it 

As  of  good  omen.     May  the  power  thai 

sends  it 
Bless  our  beloved  country,  and  restore 
Its  banished  citizens.    The  soul  of  Flop 

ence 
Is  now  outside  its  gates.     What  lies 

within 
Is  but  a  corpse,  corrupted  and  corrupt 

ing. 
Heaven  help  us  alL    I  mil  not  tarrf 

longer. 
For  you  have  need  of  rest.    Good-night 


IFPOUTa 


Goo<-n|gbt 
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Enter   FsA   Sbbutlaito;    7\ariM  at- 
tencUmts, 

IPPOLITO. 

fm  Bastiano,  how  jonr  poxtljr  piennoe 
Contrasts  with  that  of  tM  spwe  JBIoren- 

tine 
Wbo  has  just  left  me  I 

VSA  tKBASTtUra 

As  we  passed  each  other, 
i  saw  that  lis  was  weeing. 


IPTOUfO. 


Boor  old  man  I 

WUA  MBASTUJrO. 

WboiiheY 

iPFOUxa 

Jaoopo  NardL    A  bnive  oool; 
One  of  the  Fnomseitl,  and  the  best 
And  noblest  of  them  all ;  bat  he  has 

made  me 
Sad  with  his  sadness.   As  I  look  on  yon 
My  heart  grows  lighter.    I  behold  a 


Who  lives  in  an  Ideal  world,  apart 
From  all  the  rude  collisions  of  oar  Hfe. 
In  a  calm  atnxisphere. 

WRJL  SBBASTIAHa 

Yonr  Eminence 
U  sorely  Jestine.    If  you  knew  the  life 
Of  artists  as  I  Know  it,  yon  might  think 
Far  otherwise. 

IPPOUTO. 

But  wherefore  should  I  Jest  f 
The  world  of  art  is  an  ideal  world,  — 
The  world  I  love,  and  that  I  fain  would 

live  in ; 
80  speak  to  me  of  artists  and  of  art, 
Of  ail  the  painters,  sculptors,  and  musi- 
cians 
That  now  lUustrate  Rome. 

FRA  SKBASTIAKa 

Of  the  mnsicians, 
I  know  bat  Gondimel,  the  brave  maestro 
find  <Aapel-master  of  his  Holiness, 
Who  trains  the  Papal  chdr. 

IPPOLITO. 

Id  church  this  morning, 
I  listened  to  a  mass  of  Goudiroel, 
Divinely  chanted.    In  the  Incamatus, 
In  lieu  of  Latin  words,  the  tenor  sang 


With  binite  tendemeoi,  in  plain  ItsUan, 
A  Neapolitan  love-song. 

VBA  8BBASTIANO. 

YousmaaeflM 
Was  it  a  wanton  song  t 

IPPOUTO. 

Not  a  divine  «». 
I  am  not  overscrupulous,  as  yon  know» 
In  word  or  deed,  yet  such  a  song  as  that 
Sung  by  the  tenor  of  the  Papal  choir. 
And  in  a  Papal  mass,  seemed  oat  ol 

place; 
There  %  something  wrong  in  it. 

VRA  SBBASTIAHO. 

There 's  something  wrong 
In  everything.    We  cannot  make  the 

world 
Go  right.    "T  b  not  my  basinesa  to  r»> 

form 
The  Papal  chohr. 

IPPOUI^ 

Nor  mfaie,  thank  Heaveii  . 
Then  tell  me  of  the  artista. 

FBA  SBBASTIAJia 

Naming  one 
I  name  them  all ;  for  there  is  only  one  '; 
His  name  b  Messer  Biichael  Angela 
All  art  and  artists  of  the  present  day 
Centre  in  him. 

IPPOLITO. 

fon^oant  yourself  as  notliing^ 

FBA  8EBA8TIAHO. 

Or  less  than  nothing,  since  I  am  at  best 
Only  a  portrai^painter ;  one  who  drawn 
With  greater  or  less  skill,  as  best  he  may. 
The  features  of  a  face. 

IPPOLITO. 

And  you  have  had 
The  honor,  nay,  the  glory,  of  portraying 
Julia  Gonsaga  1    Do  you  count  as  notu- 

ing 
A  privilege  like  tkatf    See  there  the 

portrait 
Rebuking  you  with  its  divbo  ezpressioiL 
Are  you  not  penitent  f  He  whose  skilfol 

hand 
Painted  that  lovely  picture  has  not  right 
To  vilipend  the  art  of  portrait-painting. 
Bat  what  of  Michael  Angelo  t 


VILA  SBBASTIAlia 


Botbtely 
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StroUiiLf  together  down  the  ciowded 
Oono, 

We  stopped,  well  pleased,  to  see  your 
Eminence 

Pmm  on  an  Arab  steed,  a  noble  crea- 
ture. 

Which  Michael  Anselo,  who  is  a  lover 

Of  all  things  beautiful,  especially 

When  they  are  Arab  horses,  much  ad- 
mired. 

And  could  not  praise  enough. 

IPPOLITO,  to  an  attendanL 

Hassan,  to-morrow. 
When  I  am  gone,  bat  not  till  I  am 

gone,— 
Be  careful  abont  that,  —  take  Barba- 


To  Messer  Michael  Angelo,  the  sculp- 
tor. 
Who  lires  there  at  MaceUo  dei  Conri, 
Near  to  the  Capitol ;  and  take  besides 
Some  ten  mule-loads  of  provender,  and 

say 
Tonr  master  sends  them  to  him  as  a 
present. 

FRA  8BBA8TIANO. 

A  princely  gift.    Thongh  Michael  An- 
gelo 
Refoses  presents  from  his  Holiuess, 
Yours  he  will  not  refuse. 

IPTOLITO. 

Ton  think  him  like 
Thymoetes,   who   received  the  wooden 

horse 
Into  the  walls  of  Troy.    That  book  of 

^Hrga 
Have  I  translated  in  Italian  verse. 
And  shall,  some  day,  when  we  have  lei- 
sure for  it, 
Be  pleased  to  read  you.    When  I  speak 
of  Troy  ^ 

[  am  reminded  of  another  town 
And  of  a  lovelier  Helen,  our  dear  Count- 


^nlia  Gonzaga.    You  remember,  surely, 
The  adventure  with  the  corsair  BarbSft- 

rossa. 
And  all  that  followed? 

FRA  SBBASTIANa 

A  most  strange  adventnre ; 
A  tale  as  marvellous  and  SiW  of  wonaer 
As  any  in  Boccaccio  or  Saochetti ; 
Almost  incredible  1 


mOLITO. 

Were  I  a  painter 
I  should  not  want  a  better  theme  than 

that: 
The  lovely  lady  fleeing   throngh  the 

mgit  * 
L)  wild  disorder;   and    the   brigande* 

camp 
With  the  red  fire-light  on  their  swartl^ 

faces. 
Could  you  not  paint  It  for  me  f 


No,  not  L 


FRA  SEBASTlANa 

It  is  not  In  my  line. 

IPPOUTO. 

Then  yon  shall  paint 
The  portrait  of  the  corsair,  when  we 

bring  him 
A  prisoner  chained  to  Naples :  for  I  feel 
Something  like  admiration  for  a  man 
Who  dared  this  strange  adventure. 


FRA  8EBASTIANO. 


But  catch  the  corsair  first. 


I  will  do  h 


IPPOLITO. 

You  may  begin 
To-morrow  with  the   sword.    Hassan, 

come  hither ; 
Bring  me  the  Turkish   Admltar   thai 

hangs 
Beneath  the  picture  yonder.    Now  un. 

sheathe  it. 
'T  is  a  Damascus  blade ;  you  see  the  in» 

scription 
In  Arabic :  La  AUah  Ula  Allah,  ^^ 
There  is  no  God  but  God. 

FRA   SEBASTIANO. 

How  beantifU 
In  fashion  and  in  finish  1    It  is  perfect. 
The  Arsenal  of  Venice  cannot  boast 
A  finer  sword. 

IPPOLITO. 

Yoalikeitt    Itisyoora. 

FRA  8BBA8TIANO. 

Yon  do  not  mean  it 

IPPOLITO. 

I  am  not  a  Spaniard, 
To  say  that  it  is  yours  and  not  to  meat 
it. 
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I  have  at  Itri  a  whole  nrmory 

Fall  of  sach  weapons.    When  jou.  paint 

the  portrait  ' 
Of  Barbaroesa,  it  will  be  of  use. 
Ton  have  not  been  rewarded  as  you 

should  be 
For  paintine  the  Oonzaga.    Throw  this 

bauble 
Into  the  scale,  and  make  the  balance 

equal. 
Till  then  suspend  it  in^onr  studio; 
Yon  artists  like  such  tnfles. 

VRA  8BBA8TIANO. 

I  will  keep  it 
In  memory  of  the  donor.  Many  thanks. 

IPPOLITO. 

Fra  Bastian,  I  am  growing    tired  of 

Rome, 
The  old  dead  city,  with  the  old  dead 

people; 
Priests  everywhere,  like  shadows  on  a 

wall. 
And    morning,  noon,   and    night   the 

ceaseless  sound 
Of  convent  bells.    I  must  be  gone  from 

here; 
Though    Ovid    somewhere    says    that 

Rome  is  worthy 
To  be  the  dwelling-place  of  all  the  Gods, 
I  must  be  gone  from  here.    To-morrow 

morning 
I  start  for  Itri.  and  go  thence  by  sea 
To  join  the  Emperor,  who  is  making 

war 
0pon  the  Algerines ;  perhaps  to  sink 
Some  Turkish  galleys,  and  bring  back 

in  chains 
The  famous   corsair.     Thus   would  I 

avenge 
The  beautiful  Gonzaga. 

FRA  8BBA8TIANO. 

An  achievement 
Worthy  of  Charlemagne,  or  of  Orlando. 
Bemi  and  Ariosto  both  shall  add 
A  canto  to  their  poems,  and  describe 

jrou 
As  Fnrioso  and  Innamorato. 
Now  I  must  say  good-night. 

IPPOLITO. 

Ton  must  not  go ; 

First  yon  shall  sup  with  me.  My  senes- 
chal, 

fifovan  Andrea  dal  Borgo  a  San  Sepol- 
cro^— 


I  like  to  give  the  whole  sonorous  name. 
It  sounds  so  like  a  verse  of  the  JEneid,  — 
Has  brought  me  eels  fresh  from  the 

Lake  of  Fondi, 
And  Lucrine  oysters  cradled  in  theii 

shells: 
These,  with  red  Fondi  wine,  the  Csdcu- 

ban 
That  Horace  speaks  of,  under  a  hundred 

keys 
Kept  safe,  until  the  heir  of  Posthnmna 
Shall  stain  the  pavement  with  it,  make  a 

feast 
Fit  for  LucuUns,  or  Fra  Bastian  even ; 
So  we  will  go  to  supper,  and  be  merry. 

FRA  8EBASTIANO. 

Beware!     Remember    that    Bolsena'f 

eels 
And  Vernage  wine  once  killed  a  Pope  ol 

Rome  I 

IPPOLITO. 

'T  was  a  French  Pope ;  and  then  so  long 

■go; 

Who  knows  f  -*  perhaps  the  story  is  not 
true. 


V, 

BOBGO  DELLE  YEBGINB  AT 
NAPLES. 

Room  in  th$  Palace  of  Julia  Goitiaoa. 

Night. 

JUUA  GOKSAOA,  GlOTANHI  VALBBSia 

JUUA. 

Do  not  go  yet. 

TALDB880. 

The  night  is  far  advanced? 
I  fear  to  stay  too  late,  and  weary  yon 
With  these  discussions. 

JULIA. 

I  have  much  to  say. 
I  speak  to  you,  Valdesso,   with   that 

frankness 
Which    is    the   greatest    privilege    ol 

friendship,  — 
Speak  as  I  hardly  would  to  my  oonfe» 

sor. 
Such  is  my  confidence  in  yon. 

^ALI>B880. 

DearCoontesi 


^1 
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ii  loytJty  to  frModahip  be  m  dmim 
Upon  jour  oonfldenoe,  then  I  may  claim 


JULIA. 


Then  lit  again,  and  listen  onto  thii^ 
That  nearer  are  to  me  than  life  itseB. 


YALDB880. 

In  an  things  I  am  happj  to  obejr  yon. 
And  happiest  then  wnen  yon  command 
me  most. 

JULIA. 

Laying  aside  all  oseless  rhetoric, 
Tlmt  18  saperflaons  between  ns  two, 
I  come  at  once  nnto  che  point,  and  say. 
You  know  my  ontward  life,  my  rank 

and  fortune ; 
Conntess  of  Fondi,  Duchess  of  Trijetto, 
A  widow  rich  and  flattered,  for  whose 

hand 
In  marriage  princes  ask»  and  ask  it  only 
To  be  rejeetcMd.    All  the  world  can  offer 
Lies  at  my  feet.    If  I  remind  you  of  it, 
It  is  not  in  the  way  of  idle  boasting, 
Ent  only  to  the  better  understanding 
Of  what  oomes  after. 

YALPBSSa 

God  hath  given  you  also 
Beauty  and  intellect;   and  the  signal 

pace 
To  lead  a  spotless  life  amid  temptations. 
That  otheiB  yield  to. 

JULIA. 

But  the  inward  life,  — 
That  you  know  not ;  't  is  known  but  to 

myself. 
And  is  to  me  a  my^ry  and  a  pain. 
A  soul  disquieted,  and  ill  at  ease, 
A  mind  perplexed  with  doubts  and  ap- 
prehensions, 
A  heart  dissatisfied  with  all  around  me, 
Apd  with  myself,  so  that  sometimes  I 

weep. 
Discouraged    and   disgusted   with  the 
world. 

TALDB880. 

Whene'er  we  cross  a  rirer  at  a  ford. 
If  we  would  pass  in  safety,  we  must 

keep 
Our  ores  fixed  steadfast  on  the  shore 

beyond, 
For  if  we  cast  them  on  the   flowing 


The  head  swims  with  it ;  so  if  we  would 

cross 
The  runnine  flood  of  things  here  in  the 

world. 
Our  souls  must  not  look  down,  but  fix 

their  sight 
On  the  firm  land  beyond. 

JULIA. 

I  comprehend  yoa« 
You  think  I  am  too  worlmy ;  that  my 

head 
Swims  with  the  giddying  whirl  of  life 

about  me. 
Is  that  your  meaning  f 

YALDBSSO. 

Yes ;  your  meditations 
Are  more  of  this  world  and  its  yanities 
Than  of  the  world  to  come. 


JULIA. 


lam  confused. 


Between  the  two 


YALDB880. 

Yet  hare  I  seen  you  listen 
Enraptured    when     Fra     Biernardino 

preached 
Of  faith  and  hope  and  charity. 

JUUA. 

insten, 
But  only  as  to  music  without  meaninfi^. 
It  mores  me  for  the  moment,  and  I  thmk 
How  beautiful  it  is  to  be  a  saint. 
As  dear  Yittoria  is ;  but  I  am  weak 
And  wayward,  and  I  soon   fall  back. 

again 
To  my  old  ways,  so  very  easily. 
There  are  too  many  week-days  for  one 

Sunday. 

YALDBSSO. 

Then  take  the  Sunday  with  you  through 

the  week. 
And  sweeten  with  it  all  the  other  days. 

JULIA. 

In  part  I  do  so ;  for  to  put  a  stop 

To  idle  tongues,  what  men  might  say  of 

me 
If  I  lived  all  alone  here  in  my  palace. 
And  not  from  a  yocation  that  I  feel 
For  the  monastic  life,  I  now  am  liring 
With  Sister  Caterina  at  the  convent 
Of  Santa  Chiara,  and  I  come  hexe  fnAf 
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On  certain  dAjrs,  for  my  affairs,  or  yisits 
Of  ceremonjr,  or  to  be  with  frieuds. 
For  I  confess,  to  live  among  my  friends 
Is  Paradise  to  me ;  my  Pargatoiy 
Ii  lirinff  among  people  I  dislike. 
And  so  I  pass  my  life  in  these  two  worlds, 
This  palace  and  the  convent. 

YALDESBO. 

It  was  then 
The  fear  of  man,  and  not  the  love  of 

God, 
That  led  you  to  this  stefu   Why  will  yon 

not 
Give  all  yoar  heart  to  God  f 

JULIA. 

If  God  commands  it, 
Wherefore  hath  He  not  made  me  capable 
Of  doing  for  Him  what  I  wish  to  do 
As  easily  as  I  could  offer  Him 
This  jewel  from  my  hand,  this  gown  I 

wear. 
Or  aught  else  that  is  mine  1 

VALDB8SO. 

The  hindrance  lies 
In  that  original  sin,  by  which  all  felL 

JULIA. 

Ah  me,  I  cannot  bring  my  troubled  mind 
To  wish  well  to  that  Adam,  our  first 

parent, 
Who  by  his  sin  lost  Paradise  for  us, 
And  brought  such  ills  upon  us. 

VALDB880. 

We  ourselves. 
When  we  commit  a  sin,  lose  Paradise, 
As  much  as  he  did.  Let  us  think  of  this. 
And  how  we  may  regain  it. 

JULIA. 

Teach  me,  then. 
To  harmonize  the  discord  of  my  life, 
And  stop  the  painful  jangle  of  these 
wires. 

VALDESSO. 

That  is  a  task  Impossible,  until 

Veu  tune  your  heartstrings  to  a  higher 

key 
than  earthly  melodies. 

JULIA. 

How  shall  I  do  it  ? 
point  out  to  me  the  way  of  this  perfec- 
tion. 


And  I  will  follow  jou;  for  yoa  bare 
made 

My  soul  enamored  with  it,  and  I  can- 
not 

Best  satisfied  until  I  find  it  out. 

But  lead  me  privately,  so  that  the  worid 

Hear  not  my  steps ;  I  would  not  give 
occasion 

For  talk  among  the  people. 

VALDE880. 

Now  ct  last 
I  understand  you  fully.    Then,  what 

need 
Is  there  for  us  to  beat  about  the  bush  ' 
I  know  what  you  desire  of  me. 

JULIA. 

What  rudeness  I 
If  yon  already  know  it,  why  not  tell  me  1 

VALDESSO. 

Because  I  rather  wait  for  yoc  to  ask  it 
With  your  own  lips. 

JULIA. 

Do  me  the  kindness,  then, 
To  speak  without  reserve ;  and  with  all 

frankness. 
If  you  divine  the  tmth,  will  I  confess  ift> 


VALDESSO. 


1  am  coctent 


JULIA. 

Then  speak. 

TALDESSO. 

You  would  be  free 
From  the  vexatious  thoughts  that  come 

and  go  • 

Through  your  imagination,  and  would 

have  me 
Point  out  some  royal  road  and  lady-like 
Which  you  may  walk  in,  and  not  wound 

your  feet ; 
You  would  attain  to  the  divine  perfect 

tion, 
And  yet  not  turn  your  back  upon  the 

world ; 
You  would  possess  humility  within. 
But  not  reveal  it  in  yonr  outward  ao' 

tions ; 
You  would  have  patience,  but  without 

the  rude 
Occasions  that  require  its  exercise ; 
You  would  despise  the  worid,  bat  in  encb 

fashion 
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rhe  world  uumld  not  dcBpise  70a  in  re- 
turn; 

Would  clothe  the  soul  with  all  the  Chm- 
tian  graces. 

Yet  not  despoil  the  body  of  its  gauds ; 

Would  feed  the  soul  with  spiritual  food, 

Yet  not  deprive  the  bod^  01  its  feasts ; 

Would  seem  angelic  in  the  sight  of 
God, 

fet  not  too  saint-like  in  the  eyes  of 
men; 

in  short,  would  lead  a  holy  Christian 
life 

In  such  a  way  that  even  your  nearest 
friend 

Would  not  detect  therein  one  circum- 
stance 

To  show  a  change  from  what  it  was  be- 
fore. 

Have  I  dirined  your  secret  t 

JULIA. 

Yon  have  drawn 
The  portrait  of  m  v  inner  self  as  truly 
As  the  most  skilful  painter  ever  pauited 
A  human  face. 

VALDKSSO. 

This  warrants  me  in  saying 
Yon  think  you  can  win  heaven  by  com- 
promise. 
And  not  by  verdict. 

JULIA 

You  have  often  told  me 
That  a  bad  compromise  was  better  even 
Than  a  good  verdict. 

YALDB88O. 

Yes,  in  suits  at  law ; 
Not  in  religion.    With  the  human  soul 
There  is  no  compromise.    By  faith  alone 
Can  man  be  justified. 

JULIA. 

Hush,  dear  Valdesso ; 

That  is  a  heresy.    Do  not,  I  pray  you, 

Proclaim  it  from  the  house-top,  but  pre- 
serve it 

As  something  precious,  hidden  in  your 
heart, 

As  I,  who  hfdf  believe  and  tremble  at  it. 

VALDESSa 

I  must  proclaim  the  truth. 

^UUA. 

fiDthosiastt 


Why  must  youl     You    imperil  both 

vourself 
And  friends  by  your  imprudence.   Pray, 

be  patient. 
Yon  have  occasion  now  to  show  that  vu> 

tue 
Which  you  lay  stress  upon.    Let  us  re» 

turn 
To  our  lost  pathway.   Show  me  by  what 

steps 
I  shall  walk  in  it. 

[  Convent  bdU  are  heard 

YALDB88O. 

Hark  I  the  convent  bells 
Are  ringing;  it  is  midnight;  I  must 

leave  you. 
And  yet  I  linger.     Pardon  me,  dear 

Countess, 
Since  you  to-night  have  made  me  yooi 

confessor. 
If  I  so  &r  may  venture,  I  will  warn  yoc 
U)x>n  one  point. 

JULIA. 

What  is  it  9   Speak,  I  pray  yon, 
For  I  have  no  concealments  in  my  cm 

duct; 
All  is  as  open  as  the  light  of  day. 
What  is  it  you  would  warn  me  of  1 

TALDBSSO. 

Yonr  friendship 
With  Cardinal  Ippolito. 

JULIA. 

What  is  thers 
To  canse  suspicion  or  alarm  in  that. 
More  than  in  friendships  that  I  enter* 

tain 
With  you  and  others  ?    I  ne*er  sat  with 

him 
Alone  at  night,  as  I  am  sitting  now 


ni^i 


With  you,  Valdesso. 

TALDBSSa 

Pardon  me;  the  portrait 
That  Fra  Bastiano  painted  was  tor  him. 
Is  that  quite  prudent  ? 

JULIA. 

That  is  the  same  question 
Vittoria  put  to  me,  when  I  last  saw  her. 
I  make  you  the  same  answer.    That  was 

not 
A  pledge  of  love,  but  of  pure  gratitude. 
BecaU  the  adventure  of^that  dreadful 

nighl 
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When  Barbarosea  with  two  thonsand 

Moon 
Landed  upon  the  coast,  and  in  the  dark- 
ness 
Attacked  my  castle.    Then,  without  de- 
lay, 
The  Cardinal  came  hnnjing  down  flrotn 

Rome 
To  rescue  and  protect  me.  Was  it  wrong 
That  in  an  hour  like  that  I  did  not  wei|;E 
Too  nicely  this  or  that,  but  granted  him 
A  boon  that  pleased  him,  and  that  flat- 
tered me? 

YALDBS80. 

OnljT  beware  lest,  in  disguise  of  friend- 
ship 
Another  corsair,  worse  than  Barbarossa, 
Steal  in  and  seize  the  castle,  not  by  storm 
But  strategy.  And  now  I  take  my  leave. 

JULIA. 

Farewell ;  but  ere  you  go  look  forth  and 
see 

How  niffht  hath  hushed  the  clamor  and 
the  stir 

Of  the  tumultuous  streets.  The  cloud- 
less moon 

Boofs  the  whole  city  as  with  tiles  of  tal- 
Ter; 

The  dim,  mysterious  sea  in  silence  sleeps; 

And  straight  into  the  air  Vesuvius  lilts 

ffis  plume  of  smoke.  How  beautiful  it 
is !  [Voices  m  the  street. 

GIOYAH  AKDRBA. 

PolKMied  at  Itri. 

▲HOTHBK  TOIOB. 

Poisoned  %    Who  is  poisoned  f 

OIOTAK  ANBBBA. 

The  Cardinal  Ippolito,  my  master. 
CSall  it  midaria.    It  was  very  sudden. 

[Julia  swoons, 

VL 

VITTORIA  COLONNA. 

A  room  in  the  Torre  Argentina, 

ViTTOKiA  CoLONKA  and  Julia  Goh- 

XAOA. 

YITTOSIjL. 

Dome  to  my  arms  and  to  my  heart  once 

more; 
Ify  soul  goes  out  to  meet  you  and  em< 

brace  yoUf 


For  we  are  of  the  sisterhood  of  soncm 
I  know  what  you  have  suffered, 


Name  it  nol 


JULIA. 

Let  me  forget  it. 

TITTORIA. 

I  will  say  no  more 
Let  me  look  at  you.  What  a  joy  it  is 
To  see  your  face,  to  hear  your  voice 

again  I 
Ton  bring  with  you  a  breath  as  of  the 

mom, 
A  memory  of  the  far-off  happy  daya 
When  we  were  young.    Wnen  did  yom 

come  from  Fondi  f 

JULIA. 

I  have  not  been  at  Fondi  sine*.— 

TITTOKIA. 

Ahmet 
7ou  need  not  speak  the  word ;  I  under 
stand  you. 

JULIA. 

I  came  from  Naples  by  the  lovely  vall^. 
The  Terra  di  Lavoro. 

TITTORIA. 

And  you  find  me 
But  just  returned  from  a  long  Journey 

northward. 
I  have  been  staying  with  that  noble 

woman 
Ben^  of  France,  the  Duchess  of  Ferraa. 

JULIA. 

Oh,  tell  me  of  the  Duchess.  I  have  heard 
Flaminio  speak  her  praises  with  such 

warmth 
That  I  am  ea^er  to  hear  more  of  her 
And  of  her  brilliant  court. 

VITTORIA. 

You  shall  hear  all 
But  first  sit  down  and  listen  patient^ 
While  I  confess  myself. 

JULIA. 

What  deadly  sin 
Have  yon  committed  ? 

TITTORIA. 

Not  a  sin;  afoQv 
Ichid yon  onoa  at  Ischia,  when  yon  told 
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fhal  bmre  Fra  Bastian  was  to  paint 
your  portrait 

JULIA 

WtXL  I  remember  it 

YITTOBIA. 

Then  chide  me  now, 
Fori  confess  to  something  still  more 

strange. 
CMd  as  I  am,  I  have  at  last  consented 
To  the  entreaties  and  the  supplications 
Of  Michael  Angelo— 

JULIA 

To  marry  him  ? 

yiTTOBIA. 

t  pray  too,  do  not  jest  with  me  I    Yon 

KDOWf 

Or  yon  shoidd  know,  that  never  such  a 
thought 

Entered  my  breast  I  am  already  mar- 
ried. 

The  Blarqais  of  Pescara  is  my  husband, 

And  death  haa  not  divorced  ns. 


All  power  of  speech.   I  only  gaze  at 

them 
In  silent  wonder,  as  if  they  were  god^ 
Or  the  inhabitants  of  some  other  pumet* 

EuUr  MiCHABL  Anoblo. 


Come  in. 


TITTOBIA. 


JULIA. 


Pardon  me. 


Hare  I  offended  you  1 

TITTORIA. 

No,  but  have  hurt  me. 
Unto  my  buried  lord  I  give  nnrself , 
Unto  my  friend  the  shadow  of  myself. 
My  portrait    It  is  not  from  vanity. 
But  for  the  love  I  bear  him. 

JULIA. 

I  rejoice 
To  hear  these  words.    Oh,  this  will  be  a 

portrait 
Worthy  of  both  of  you  I         [A  knock, 

VITTORIA. 

Hark!  he  is  coming. 

JTTLIA. 

A«d  ahall  I  go  or  stay  ? 

VITTOBIA.  • 

By  all  means,  stay. 
The  dnMng  will  be  better  for  your  pres- 
ence; 
You  will  enliven  me. 

JULIA 

I  snail  not  speak ; 
The  presence  of  great  men  doth  take 
from  nM» 


MIOHAEL  ANOBLa 

I  fear  my  visit  is  iU*timed| 
I  interrupt  you. 

YITTORIA. 

No;  this  is  a frieiid 
Of  yours  as  well  as  mine,  —  the  Lady 

Julia, 
The  Duchess  of  Trajetto. 

MICHABL  ANOBLO  tO  JULIA. 

I  salute  you. 
'T  is  long  since  I  have  seen  your  face,  my 

lady; 
Pardon  me  if  I  say  that  having  seen  it» 
One  never  can  forget  it 

JULIA. 

You  are  kind 
To  keep  me  in  your  memory. 


MIOHABL  ANOELa 


It  is 


The  privilege  of  age  to  speak  with  frank- 
ness 
You  will  not  be  offended  when  I  say 
That  never  was  your  beauty  more  divine 


JULIA. 


When  Michael  Angelo  condescends  to 

flatter 
Or  praise  me,  I  am  proud,  and  not  ol- 

fended. 

VITTORIA. 

Now  this  is  ^lantry  enough  for  one ; 
Show  me  a  litUe. 

MICHABL  ANOBLO. 

Ah,  my  gracious  lady, 
You  know  I  have  not  words  to  speak 

your  praise. 
I  think  of  you  in  silence.    You  conceal 
Your  manifold   perfections  from   all 

eyes. 
And  make  yourself  more  saint-like  day 

by  day. 
And  day  by  day  men  worship  you  tbt; 

more. 
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Bnt  now  your  hour  of  martTidom  has 

come, 
foa  know  whjr  I  am  here. 

YITTOBIA. 

Ah  yes,  I  know  it , 
And  meet  my  fate  with  fortitude.    You 

find  me 
Surrounded  by  the  labors  of  your  hands : 
The  Woman  of  Samaria  at  the  Well, 
The  Mater  Dolorosa,  and  the  Christ 
Upon  the  Cross,  beneath  which  you  have 

written 
Thoee  memorable  words  of  Alighieri, 
^  Men  have  forgotten  how  much  blood 

it  costs." 

MICHASL  AlfOBLO. 

And  now  I  come  to  add  one  labor  more, 
If  you  will  call  that  labor  which  is  pleas- 
ure, 
And  only  pleasure. 

VITTOBIA. 

How  shall  I  be  seated  ? 

MICHABL  ANOBLO,  Opening  his  port/olio. 

Just  as  you  are.    The  light  falls  well 
upon  you. 

VITTOBIA. 

I  am  ashamed  to  steal  the  time  from  you 
That  should  be  given  to  the  Sistiue 

Chapel. 
How  does  that  work  go  on  1 

MICHAEL  ANOELO,  drawing. 

But  tardily. 
Old  men  work  slowly.    Brain  and  hand 

alike 
Are  dull  and  torpid.    To  die  young  is 

best. 
And  not  to  be  remembered  as  old  men 
Tottering  about  in  their  decrepitude. 

VITTOBIA. 

My  dear  Maestro !  have  you,  then,  for- 
gotten 
The  story  of  Sophocles  in  his  old  age  ? 

MICHABL  ANOBLO. 

What  story  is  it  1 

VITTOBIA. 

When  his  sons  accused  him, 
Before  the  Areopagus,  of  dotage, 
For  all  defence,  he  read  there  to  his 
Judges 


The  Tragedy  of  (Edipos  Colonmt,  "- 
The  work  of  his  old  age. 

MICHABL  ANOBLO. 

<Ti8an  illasioii 
I  A  fabnlous  story,  that  will  lead  old  men 
Into  a  thousand  follies  and  conceits. 

VITTOBIA. 

So  you  may  show  to  cavilers  your  paint 

ing 
Of  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel. 

MICHABL  ANOBLO. 

Now  you  and  Lady  Julia  shall  resume 
The  conversation  that  I  interrupted. 

VITTOBIA. 

It  was  of  no  great  import ;  nothing  more 
Nor  less  than  my  late  visit  to  Ferrara, 
And  what  I  saw  there  in  the  ducal  pf4 

ace. 
Will  it  not  interrupt  you  ? 

MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

Not  the  least. 

VITTOBIA. 

Well,  first,  then,  of  Duke  Ercole :  a  mao 

Cold  in  his  manners,  and  reserved  and 

silent, 
And  yet  magnificent  in  all  his  ways ; 
Not  liospitable  unto  new  ideas, 
But  from  state  policy,  and  certain  ret* 

sons 
Concerning  the  investiture  of  the  duchv, 
A  partisan  of  Rome,  and  consequenUj 
Intolerant  of  all  the  new  opinions. 

JULIA. 

I  shoidd  not  like  the  Duke.  These  silent 

men. 
Who  only  look  and  listen,  are  like  wells 
That  have  no  water  in  them,  deep  and 

empty. 
How  could  the  daughter  of  a  king  of 

France 
Wed  such  a  duke  ? 

MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

The  men  that  won^n  marrj' 
And  why  they  marry  them,  will  alway 

be 
A  marvel  and  a  mystery  to  the  woild. 

VITTOBIA. 

And  then  the  Duchess,  —  how  ahaU  I  de. 
scribe  her. 


MIOHAEL  AKOELO. 
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Or  ten  the  merits  of  that  happjr  nature, 

Which  pleases  most  when  least  it  thinks 
of  pleasing? 

Not  heautif  al,  perhaps,  in  form  and  fea- 
ture, 

Yet  with  an  inward  heantjr,  that  shines 
through 

Each  look  and  attitude  and  word  and 

rnre; 
^  grace  of  manner  and  behav- 
ior, 
A  something  in  her  presence  and  her 

ways 
That  makes  her  beautifol  beyond  the 

reach 
Of  mere  external  beauty ;  and  in  heart 
So  noble  and  devoted  to  the  truth, 
And  so  in  sympathy  with  all  who  strive 
After  the  higher  life. 

JULIA. 

She  draws  me  to  her 
As  much  as  her  Duke  Ercole  repels  me. 

VITTORIA. 

Then  the  devout  and  honorable  women 
That  grace  her  court,  and  make  it  good 

to  be  there ; 
Franoesca  Bncyronia,  the  true-hearted, 
Lavinia  della  Kovere  and  the  Orsini, 
The  Magdalena  and  the  Cberubina, 
And  Anne  de  Parthenai,  who  sings  so 

sweetly; 
All  lovely  women,  fall  of  noble  thoughts 
And  aspirations  after  noble  things. 

JULIA. 

Boccaccio  wonld  have  envied  you  such 
dames. 

TITTOEIA. 

No ;  his  Fiammettas  and  his  Philomenas 
Are  fitter  company  for  Ser  Giovanni ; 
I  fear  he  hardly  would  have  comprehen- 
ded 
The  women  that  I  speak  of. 

MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

Tet  he  wrote 
The  stoi^  of  Griselda.    That  is  some- 

thmg 
To  set  down  in  his  &vor, 

VITTOBIA. 

With  these  ladies 
Was  a  young  girl,  Olympia  Morata, 
Daughter  of  Fnlvio,  the  learned  scholar^. 
Famous  in  all  the  universities  * 


Amarvellous  child,  who  at  the  spinnings 

wheel, 
And  in  the  daily  round  of  household 

cares, 
Eiath  learned  both  Greek  and  lAtin; 

and  is  now 
A  favorite  of  the  Duchess  and  compan- 

ion 
Of  Princess  Anne.  This  beautifnl  young 

Sappho 
Sometimes  recited  to  us  Grecian  odes 
That  she  had  written,  with  a  voice  whose 

sadness 
Thrilled  and  o'ermastered  me,  and  mad« 

me  look 
Into  the  future  time,  a>id  ask  myself 
What  destiny  will  be  hers. 

JULIA. 

A  sad  one,  surely. 
Frost  kills  the  flowen  that  blossom  out 

of  season; 
And  these  precocious  intellects  portend 
A  life  of  sorrow  or  an  early  death. 

VITTOBIA. 

About  the  court  were  many  learned 

men; 
Chilian  Sinapins  from  beyond  the  Alps, 
And  Celio  Curione,  and  MansoUi, 
The  Duke's  physician ;  and  a  pale  young 

man, 
Charles  dllepeville  of  Geneva^  whom  the 

Duchess 
Doth  much  delight  to  talk  with  and  to 

read, 
For  he  hath  written  a  book  of  Institotes 
The  Duchess  greatly  praises,  though 

some  call  it 
The  Koran  of  the  heretics. 

JULIA. 

And  what  poets 
Were  there  to  sing  you  madrigals,  and 

praise 
Olympia's  eyes  and  ChembSna's  tresses  1 

VITTOBIA. 

No ;  for  great  Ariosto  is  no  more. 
The  voice  that  filled  those  halls  with  mel' 

ody 
Has  long  been  hushed  in  death. 

JULIA. 

Tou  should  have  made 
A  pilgrimage  unto  the  poet's  tomb. 
And  kid  a  wreath  upon  it,  for  the  words 
He  spake  of  you. 
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TITTOmiA. 


And  of  yourself  no  lest. 
And  of  our  master,  Michael  Angelo. 


Of  mef 


MIOBABL  JLXQmUO. 


TITTOEIA. 


Hare  von  forgotten  that  he  calls  von 
Michael,  less  man  than  angel,  and  diyine? 
Yon  are  ungratef  uL 

MICHJLBL  ANOBLO. 

A  mere  plar  on  words. 
That  adjecdTe  he  wanted  for  a  rhyme. 
To  matcn  with  Gian  Bellino  and  Urbino. 

YITTOBIA. 

Bernardo  Tasso  is  no  longer  there, 
Nor  the  ny  troubadour  of  Gascony, 
Clement  Marot,  somamed  by  flatterers 
The  Prince  of  Poets  and  the  Poet  of 

Princes, 
Who,  being  looked  npon  with  much  dis- 
favor 
By  the  Duke  Ercole,  has  fled  to  Venice. 

MICHABL  ANOBIX). 

There  let  him  stay  with  Pietro  Aretino, 
The  Scouige  of  Princes,  also  called  Di- 

Tine. 
The  title  is  so  common  in  our  mouths. 
That  even  the  Pifferari  of  Abruzci, 
Who  play  their  bag-pipes  in  the  streets 

of  Rome 
At  the  Epiphany,  will  bear  it  soon, 
And  will  deserve  it  better  than  some  po- 
ets. 

VITTOEIA. 

What  bee  hath  stung  you  ^ 

MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

One  that  makes  no  honey ; 
One  that  com^  buzzing  in  through  ev- 

ery  wmdow, 
And  staM  men  with  his  sting.    A  bitter 

thought 
Passed  through  my  mind,  but  it  Is  gone 

again; 
I  spake  too  hastily. 

JULIA. 

I  pray  you,  show  me 
What  you  have  done. 

MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

Not  yet ;  it  is  not  finished. 


FABT  SBOOKa 

L 

MONOLOGUE. 

A  room  in  Michael  Akoblo'b  home, 

MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

Fled  to  Yiterbo,  the  old  Papal  city 
Where  once  an  Emperor,  humbled  in 

his  pride. 
Held  the  Pope's  stirrup,  as  his  HolinsM 
Alighted  from  his  mule !    A  fufi;itive 
From  Cardinal  Caraffa's  hate,  who  hurls 
His  thunders  at  the  house  of  the  Co- 

lonna, 
With  endless  bitterness  1— Among  the 

nuns 
In  Santa  Catarina's  convent  hidden. 
Herself  in  soul  a  nun!    And  now  she 

chides  me 
For  my  too  frequent  letters,  that  disturb 
Her  meditations,  and  that  hinder  me 
And  keep  me  from  my  work ;  now  gra- 
ciously 
She  thanks  me  for  the  crucifix  I  sent  her, 
And  says  that  she  will  keep  it:  with 

one  hand 
Inflicts  a  wound,  and  with  the  other 

heals  it.  [Reading, 

"  Profoundly  I  believed  that  God  would 

grant  you 
A   supernatural    faith    to   paint   this 

Christ; 
I  wished  for  that  which  I  now  see  ful- 
filled 
So   marvellously,   exceeding    aU    my 

wishes. 
Nor  more  could  be  desired,  or  even  so 

much. 
And  greatly  I  rejoice  that  you  have 

made 
The  angel  on  the  right  so  beautiful ; 
For  the  Archangel  Michael  will  place 

you, 
Ton,  Michael  Angelo,  on  that  new  day. 
Upon  the  Lord's   right   hand  I     And 

waiting  that, 
How  can  I  better  serve  yon  than  to  pray 
To  this  sweet  Christ  for  you,  and  to 

beseech  you 
To  hold  me  altogether  yours  in   all 

things." 

Well,  I  will  write  less  often,  or  no  more 
But  wait  her  coming.    No  one  bom  ii 
Bome 
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Cma  live  elsewhere;  bat  he  most  pine 

for  Rome, 
And  mast  retam  to  it    I,  who  am  bom 
And  bred  a  Tascan  and  a  Florentine, 
Feel  the  attraction,  and  I  linger  here 
As  if  I  were  a  pebble  in  the  pavement 
Trodden  by  priestly  feet    This  I  en- 
dare, 
Becaase  I  breathe  in  Rome  an  atmos- 
phere 
Heavy  with  odors  of  the  lanrel  leaves 
That  crowned  great  heroes  of  the  sword 

and  pen. 
In  ages  past.    I  feel  myself  exalted 
To  widk  the  streets  in  which  a  Virgil 

walked. 
Or  Trajan  rode  in  trinmph;  bat  far 

more, 
And  most  of  all,  becaase  the  great  Co- 

lonna 
Breathes  the  same  air  I  breathe,  and  is 

tome 
An  inspiration.    Now  that  she  is  gone, 
Borne  IS  no  longer  Rome  till  she  return. 
This  feeling  overmasters  me.    I  know 

not 
If  it  be  love,  this  strong  desire  to  be 
Forever  in  her  presence ;  bat  I  know 
That  I,  who  was  the  friend  of  solitude. 
And  ever  was  best  pleased  when  most 

alone. 
Now  weary  grow  of  my  own  company. 
For  the  first  time  old  age  seems  lonely 
to  me. 
[Opening  the  Divtna  Commedia, 
I  tarn  for  consolation  to  the  leaves 
Of  the  great  master  of   oar  Tascan 

tongue. 
Whose  words,  like  colored  gamet-shirls 

in  lava, 
Betray  the  heat  in  which  they  were  en- 
gendered. 
A  mendicant,  he  ate  the  bitter  bread 
Of  others,  but  repaid  their  meiu^  gifts 
With  immortality.    In  courts  of  princes 
He  was  a  by-word,  and  in  streets  of 

towns 
Was  mocked  by  children,  like  the  He- 
brew prophet, 
Himself  a  prophet    I  too  know  the  cry. 
Go  up,  thou  Md  head  I  from  a  genera- 
tion 
That,  wanting  reverence,  wanteth  the 

best  food 
The  soul  cao  feed  on.    There 's  not 

room  enough 
For   age   and  youth  upon  this  little 
planet 


Age  most  give  way.     There  was  not 

room  enough 
Even  for  this  great  poet    In  his  song 
I  hear  reverberate  the  gates  of  Florence, 
Closing  upon  him,  never  more  to  open ; 
But  nungled  with  the  sound  are  melo- 

dies 
Celestial  from  the  ^tes  of  paradise. 
He  came,  and  he  is  gone.    The  people 

knew  not 
What  manner  of  man  was  passing  by 

their  doors. 
Until  he  passed  no  more;  but  in  his 

vision 
He  saw  the  torments  and  beatitudes 
Of  souls  condemned  or  pardoned,  and 

hath  left 
Behind  him  this  sublime  Apocalypse. 

I  strive  in  vain  to  draw  here  on  the 

margin 
The  face  of  Beatrice.    It  is  not  hers. 
But  the  Colonna's.    Each  hath  his  ideal. 
The  image  of  some  woman  excellent. 
That  is  his  guide.    No  Grecian  art,  nor 

Roman, 
Hath  yet  revealed  such  loveliness  as  heia. 


n. 

VITERBO. 

YiTTORiA  CoLONNA  cd  the  conveni  wuh 

dow, 

VITTORIA. 

Parting  with  friends  is  temporary  death. 
As  all  death  is.    We  see  no  more  their 

faces. 
Nor  hear  their  voices,  save  in  memory ; 
But  messages  of  love  give  us  assurance 
That  we  are  not  forgotten.    Who  shall 

say 
That  from  the  world  of  spirits  comes  no 

greeting. 
No  message,  of  remembrance  ?    It  may 

be 
The  thoughts  that  visit  us,  we  know  not 

whence. 
Sudden  as  inspiration,  are  the  whispers 
Of  disembodied  spirits,  speaking  to  us 
As  friends,  who  wait  outside  a  prison 

wall. 
Through  the  barred  windows  speak  to 

those  within.  [A  patue. 

As  quiet  as  the  lake  that  lies  beneath 
me. 
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As  qaiet  as  the  tranqail  sky  aboye  me, 
As  qniet  as  a  heart  tnat  beats  no  more. 
This  convent  seems.    Above,  below,  all 

peace! 
Silence  and    solitude,  the  sonl's    best 

friends, 
Are  with  me  here,  and  the  tumnltuous 

world 
Hakes  no  more  noise  than  the  remotest 

1)lanet. 
e  spirit,  unto  the  third  circle 
■  Of  heaven  among  the  blessed  souls  as- 
cended. 
Who,  living  in  the  faith  and  dying  for 

Have  gone  to  their  reward,  I  do  not 

sigh 
For  thee  as  being  dead,  but  for  my. 

self 
That  I  am  still  alive.    Tarn  those  dear 

eyes. 
Once  so  benignant  to  me,  upon  mine, 
That  open  to  their  tears  such  uncon- 
trolled 
And  such  continual  issue.    Still  awhile 
Have  patience ;  I  will  come  to  thee  at 

lasL 
A  few  more  goings  in  and  out  these 

doors, 
A  few  more  chimings  of  these  convent 

bells, 
A  few  more  prayers,  a  few  more  sighs 

and  tears. 
And  the  long  agony  of  this  life  will 

en(\, 
And  I  shall  be  with  thee.    If  I  am  want- 
ing 
To  thy  well-being,  as  thou  art  to  mine. 
Have  patience ;  I  will  come  to  thee  a 

lasL 
Te  minds  that  loiter  in  these  cloister 

gardens. 
Or  wander  far  above  the  city  walls, 
Bear  unto  him  this  message,  that  I  ever 
Or  speak  or  think  of  him,  or  weep  for 
him. 


By  unseen  hands  uplifted  in  the  light 

Of  sunset,  yonder  solitary  cloud 

Floats,  with  its  white  apparel  blown 
abroad. 

And  wafted  up  to  heaven.  It  fades 
away. 

And  melts  into  the  air.  Ah,  would 
that  I 

Could  thus  be  wafted  unto  thee,  Fran- 
cesco, 

A  cloud  of  white,  an  incorporeal  spirit ! 
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MICHAEL    ANGELO    AND   BEKi 
VENUTO  CELLINI 

MiGHABL   AVOBLO,   BSNYSNUTO  Cbd 

UNI  m  gc^  attire, 

BBMYBNUTO. 

A  good  daf  and  good  year  to  the  divine 
Maestro  Jmchael  Angelo,  the  sculptor ' 

MICHABL  ▲NOBLO. 

Welcome,  my  Benvenuto. 

BENYBNUTO. 

»4    ^    u        ..  That  is  what 

My  father  said,  the  first  time  he  beheld 
This  handsome  face.    But  say  fturewell, 

not  welcome. 
I  come  to  take  my  leave.     I  start  for 

Florence 
As  fast  as  horse  can  carry  me.    I  long 
To  set  once  more  upon  its  level  flags 
These  feet,  made  sore  by  your  vile  Ro- 
man pavements. 
Come  with  me;  you  are  wanted  then 

in  Florence. 
The  Sacristy  is  not  finished. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

Speak  not  of  HI 
How  damp  and  cold  it  was  I    How  my 

bones  ached 
And  mj  head  reeled,  when  I  was  work- 
ing there  I 
lam  too  old.    I  will  stay  here  in  Rome, 
Where  all  is  old  and  crumbling,  like 

myself. 
To  hopeless  ruin.     All  roads  lead  to 
Rome. 

BENVEKUra 

And  all  lead  out  of  it. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

There  is  a  cham^ 
A  certain  something  in  the  atmosphere, 
That  all  men  feel^  and  no  man  can  de 
scribe. 


Malana? 


BBNTENDTO. 


MICHAEL  ANGELO. 


Yes,  malaria  of  the  mind. 
Out  of  this  tomb  of  the  majestic  Rutt 
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rbe   ferer  to  accompliah  some  great 

work 
That  will  not  let  as  sleep.    I  most  go 

on 
Unta  I  die. 

BBNTBNUTO. 

Do  yon  ne'er  think  of  Florence  1 

MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

Yes;  whenever 
I  think  of  anything  beside  my  work, 
I  think  of  Florence.    I  remember,  too, 
The  bitter  days  I  passed  among  the 

quarries 
Of  Serarezza  and  Pietrasanta ; 
Boad-building  in  the  marshes;  stupid 

people. 
And  cold  and  rain  incessant,  and  mad 

gusts 
Of  mountain  wind,  like  howling  der- 

rishes, 
That   spun  and  whirled  the  eddying 

snow  about  them 
As  if  it  were  a  garment ;  aye,  vexations 
And  troubles  of  all  kinds,  that  ended 

only 
In  lofls  of  time  and  money. 

BBNVBNUTO. 

True;  Maestro; 
Bat  that  was  not  in  Florence.     You 

should  leave 
Such  work  to  others.    Sweeter  memo* 

ries 
Clnster  about  you,  in  the  pleasant  city 
Upon  the  Arno* 

MIOHABL  ANGBLO. 

In  my  waking  dreams 

I  see  the  marrellous  dome  of  Brunel- 
leschi, 

Ohiberti's  gates  of  bronze,  and  Giotto's 
tower; 

And  Ghirlandajo's  loVel^  Benci  glides 

With  folded  hands  amid  my  troubled 
thoughts, 

A  splendid  vision  I  Time  rides  with  the 
old 

At  a  great  pace.  As  travellers  on  swift 
steeos   • 

See  the  near  landscape  fly  and  flow  be- 
hind them, 

While  the  remoter  flelds  and  dim  hori- 
zons 

Oo  with  them,  and  seem  wheeling  round 
to  meet  them, 

So  in  old  age  things  near  us  slip  away, 


And  distant  things  go  with  as.    Pleas> 

antly 
Come  back  to  me  the  days  when,  as  a 

youth, 
I  walked  with  Ghirland^jo  in  the  gaiw 

dens 
Of  Medici,  and  saw  the  antique  statues, 
The  forms  august  of  gods  and  godlike 

men. 
And  the  great  world  of  art  revealed 

itseu 
To  my  young  eyes.    Then  «11  that  man 

hath  done 
Seemed  possible  to  me.     Alas!   how 

little 
Of   all   I   dreamed  of   has   my  hand 

achieved  I 

BBNVBNUTO. 

Nay,  let  the  Night  and  Morning,  let 
Lorenzo 

And  Julian  in  the  Sacristy  at  Flor- 
ence, 

Prophets  and  Sibyls  in  the  Sistine 
Cbapel, 

And  the  Last  Judgment  answer.  Is  it 
finished  ? 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

The  work  is  nearly  done.     Bat   this 

Last  Judgment 
Has  been  the  cause  of  more  vexation  to 

me 
Than  it  will  be  of  honor.    Ser  Biaffio, 
Master   of   ceremonies   at   the    PapMd 

court, 
A  man  punctilious  and  over  nice, 
Cfdls  it  improper ;  says  that  those  nude 

forms. 
Showing  their  nakedness  in  such  shame- 
less fashion. 
Are  better  suited  to  a  common  baenio, 
Or  wayside  wine-shop,  than  a  Papa] 

Chapel. 
To  punish  him  I  painted  him  as  Minos 
Ana  leave  him  there  as  master  of  cere* 

moniA 
In  the  Infernal  Regions.    What  would 

you 
Have  done  to  such  a  man  1 

BBNTENUTO. 

I  would  have  killed  him. 
When  any  one  insults  me,  if  I  can 
I  kill  h'm,  kUl  him. 

MICHABL  ANOBLO. 

Oh,  yon  gentleroei]^ 
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Who  dreM  in  silks  and  velyeta,  and 

wear  swords, 
Are  ready  with  jrour  weapons,  and  have 

all 
A  taste  for  homicide. 

BBNYBNUTO, 

I  learned  that  lesson 
Under  Pope  Clement  at  the  siege  of 

Rome, 
Some  twenty  years   ago.     As  I  was 

standing 
Upon  the  ramparts  of  the  Campo  Santo 
With  Alessanaro  Bene,  I  beheld 
A  sea  of   fog,  that   covered   all   the 

plain. 
And  hid  tiom  ns  the  foe;  when  sad* 

denly, 
A  misty  figure,  like  an  apparition. 
Rose  up  abore  the  fog,  as  if  on  horse- 
back. 
At  this  I  aimed  my  arquebus,  and  fired. 
The  figure  vanished ;  and  there  rose  a 

cry 
Out  of  the  darkness,  long  and  fierce  and 

loud. 
With  imprecations  in  all  languagea 
It  was  the  Constable  of  france,  the 

Bourbon, 
That  I  had  slain. 

MIGHABL  AKOBLO. 

Rome  should  be  grateful  to  you. 

BBNTBNUTO. 

But  has  not  been ;  you  shall  hear  pres- 
ently. 
During  the  sieffe  I  served  as  bombardier. 
There  m  St.  Angelo.    His  Holiness, 
One  day  WM  walking  with  hi.  Cardi- 

nals 
On  the  round  bastion,  while  I  stood 

above 
•  Among  my  falconets.    All  thought  and 

feeling, 
All  skill  in  art  and  all  desire  of  fame, 
Were  swallowed  up  in  tl^  delightful 

music 
Of  that  artillery.    I  saw  far  off, 
Within  the    enemy's  trenches  on  the 

Prati, 
A  Spanish  cavalier  in  scarlet  doak ; 
And  firing  at  him  with  due  aim  and 

range, 
I  cut  the  gay  Hidalgo  in  two  pieces. 
The  eyes  are  dry  that  wept  foi  him  in 

Spain. 
His  HoUness,  delighted  beyond  measure 


With  such   display  of  gnnneiy,  and 

amazed 
To  see  the  man  in  scarlet  cat  in  two, 
Gave  me  his  benediction,  and  absolved 

me 
From  all  the  homicides  I  had  commift* 

ted 
In  service  of  the  Apostolic  Church, 
Or  should  commit  thereafter.     From 

that  day 
I  have  not  held  in  very  high  esteem 
The  life  of  man. 

MICHABL  ANOSLO. 

And  who  absolved  Pope  demeoA  t 
Now  let  as  speak  of  Art 

BBNTBNUTO. 

Of  what  yoa  will 

MIGHABL  ANOBLO. 

Say,  have  yoa    seen  our  friend  F^ 

Bastian  lately. 
Since  by  a  turn  of  fortune  he  became 
Friar  of  the  Signet  ? 

BBMVBKUTO. 

Faith,  a  pretty  artist 
To  pass  his  days  in  stamping  leaden 

seals 
On  P^ipai  balls  1 

MIGHABL  AKOBLO. 

He  has  grown  fat  and  Issy, 
As  if  the  lead  clung  to  him  like  a  sinker. 
He  paints  no  more,  since  he  was  tent  to 

Fondi 
Bv  Cardinal  Ippolito  to  paint 
The  fair  Gonzaga.   Ah,  yon  should  liave 

seen  him 
As  I  did,  riding  through  the  city  gate, 
In  his  brown  hood,  attended  by  fool 

horsemen. 
Completely  armed,  to  frighten  the  ban- 

diUi. 
I  think  he  woold  have  frightened  them 

alone. 
For  he  was  rounder  than  the  O  of  Giotta 

BEirVENUTO. 

He  must  have  looked  more  like  a  sack 

of  meal 
Than  a  great  painter. 

MIGHABL  ANOBLa 

Well,  he  is  nol  grea^ 
But  still  I  like  him  greatly.  Benvenuio 
Have  faith  in  nothiog  bat  in  indoft^. 
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Be  at  It  late  and  earljr ;  peneyere. 
And  work  right  oq  through  ceneare  and 

applaase, 
Or  dee  abandon  Ait. 

BBNYBHUXa 

No  man  works  harder 
Than  I  da    1  am  not  a  moment  idle. 

MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

And  what  have  yon  to  show  me  t 

BSKYSNUTO. 

This  gold  ring, 
Made   for   his   Holiness,  — mjr   latest 

work. 
And  I  am  prond  of  It.    A  single  dia- 
mond. 
Presented  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Pope. 
Targhetta  ci  Venice  set  and  tinted  it ; 
I  hare  reset  it,  and  retinted  it 
Divinely,  as  you  see.    The  Jewellers 
day  I  Ve  surpassed  Targhetta. 

MICHABI.  AHOBLO. 

Let  me  fee  It 

A  pfetty  jeweL 

BBNTBNUTO. 

That  is  not  the  exniession. 
Pketty  is  not  a  yery  pretty  wora 
To  be  applied  to  sncn  a  precious  stone, 
Qiyen  by  an  Emperor  to  a  Pope,  and 

set 
^Benyenutol 

MIOHABL  AHOBLO. 

Messer  Benyenuto, 
I  lose  all  patience  with  yon;  for  the 

rifts 
That  God  hath  given  yon  are  of  such  a 

kind, 
They  should  be  put  to  far  more  noble 

uses 
Than  setting  diamonds  for  the  Pope  of 

Rome. 
Ton  can  do  greater  things. 

BBNYBNUTO. 

The  God  who  made  me 
Knows  why  he  made  me  what  I  am,  — 

k  goldsmith, 
A  mere  artificer. 

MIOBABL  ANOBLa 

Oh  no ;  an  artist, 
Blehly  endowed   by  nature^  out  who 
Wiape 


His  talent  in  a  napkin,  and  consumes 
His  life  in  vanities. 

BBNYBIIUTO. 

Michael  Angelo 
May  say  what  Benvenuto  would  nol 

bear 
From  any  other  man.    He  speaks  the 

truth. 
I  know  my  life  is  wasted  and  consumed 
In  vanities ;  but  I  have  better  hours 
And  higher  aspirations  than  you  think. 
Once,  when  a  prisoner  at  St.  Angelo, 
Fasting  and  praying  in  the  midniglft 

darkness. 
In  a  celestial  vision  I  beheld 
A  crucifix  in  the  sun,  of  the  same  sub 

stance 
As  Is  the  sun  itself.     And  dnce  thai 

hour 
There  is  a  splendor  round  about  my 

head. 
That  maj^  be  seen  at  sunrise  and  at  tun* 

set 
Above  my  shadow  on  the  grass.    And 

now 
I  know  that  I  am  in  the  grace  of  God» 
And  none  henceforth  can  harm  me. 

MICHABI*  ANOBLO. 

None  but  one,— 
None  but  yourself  who  are  your  great- 
est foe. 
He  that  respects  himself  Is  safe  from 

others ; 
He  wears  a  coat  of  mail  that  none  can 
pierce. 

BBNYBBUTO. 

I  always  wear  one. 

MICHAEL  AHOBLO. 

O  incorrigible  1 
At  least,  forget  not  the  ceLestud  vision. 
Man  must  Imve  something  higher  tliaa 

himself 
To  think  of. 

BENyBNUTO. 

That  I  know  fall  well.    Now  listen. 
I  have  been  sent  for  into  France,  where 
I  §row 

I  The  Lilies  that  Illumine  heaven  and 

earth, 

And  carry  in  mine  equipaee  the  model 

Of  a  most  marvellous  golden  salt-cellar 

For  the  king's  table;  and  here  In  n| 

brain 
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A  Btatne  of  Man  Armipotent  for  the 
fouDtain 

Of  Fontainebleao,  colossal^  wonderful. 

I  go  a  goldsmith,  to  return  a  sculptor. 

And  so  farewell,  great  Matter.  Think 
of  me 

As  one  who,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  fol- 
lies, 

Had  also  his  ambition,  and  aspired 

To  better  things. 

MICHABL  AMOBLO. 

Do  not  forget  the  vision. 
•  [Sitting  doum  again  to  the  Divina 

Cotnmedia. 
Kow  in  what  circle  of  his  poem  sacred 
Would  the  great  Florentine  hare  placed 

this  man  ? 
Whether  in  Phlegethon,  the  river  of 

blood, 
Or  in  the  fiery  belt  of  Purgatory, 
I  know  not,  but  most  surely  not  with 

those 
Who  walk  in  leaden  cloaks.    Though 

he  is  one 
Whose  passions,  like  a  potent  alkahest, 
Dissolve  his  better  nature,  he  is  not 
That  despicable  thin^,  a  hypocrite ; 
He  doth  not  cloak  bis  vices,  nor  deny 

them. 
Come  back,  my  thoughts,  from  him  to 

Paradise. 


IV. 
FRA  SEBASTIANO  DEL  PIOMBO. 
MiOHASL  Akoblo;  Fra  Sbbastiaho 

DBL  PlOMBO. 

MICHABL  AMOBLO,  TuX  turning  round. 
Who  is  it? 

FRA   8BBA8TIAMO. 

Wait,  for  I  am  out  of  breath 
Vn  climbing  your  steep  stairs. 

MICHABL  ANGELO. 

Ah,  my  Bastiano, 
If  you  went  up  and  down  as  many  stairs 
At  I  do  still,  and  climbed  as  many  lad- 
ders, 
It  would  be  better  for  you.    Pray  sit 

down. 
Tour  idle  and  luxurious  way  of  living 
Will  one  day  take  your  breath  away 

entirely. 
^d  you  will  never  find  It. 


FRA  SBBASTIAHO. 

Well,  what  then? 
That  would  be  better,  in  my  appiehen 

sion. 
Than  falling  from  a  scaffold. 

MICHABL  AMOBLO. 

That  was  nothing 
II   did  not  kUl  me;   only  lamed  dm 

slightly ; 
I  am  quite  well  again. 

FRA  8BBA8TIANO. 

But  why,  dear  Mastei; 
Why  do  you  live  so  nigh  up  in  yooi 

house. 
When  you  could  live  below  and  have  a 

garden. 
As  I  do? 

MICHABL  AKOBLO. 

From  this  window  I  can  look 
On  many  gardens ;  o'er  the  city  roofs 
See  the  Campagna  and  the  Alban  hUls: 
And  aU  are  mine. 

FRA   8EBA8TIAMO. 

Can  you  sit  down  in  them, 
On  summer  afternoons,  and  play  the 

lutCp 
Or  sing,  or  sleep  the  dme  away  9 

MICHABL  ANOBLO. 

I  never 
Sleep  in  the  day-time ;  scarcely  sleep  at 

night. 
I  have  not  time.    Did  you  meet  Ben- 

venuto 
As  yon  came  up  the  stair  ? 

FRA   SBBASTIAHO. 

He  ran  against  me 
On  the  first  landing,  going  at  full  speed ; 
Dressed  like  the  Spanish  captain  in  a 

plav, 
With  his  long  rapier  and  his  short  red 

cloak. 
Why  hurry  through  the  world  at  such  » 

pace? 
Life  will  not  be  too  long. 

MICHABL  AMOBLa 

It  is  his  nature,-* 
A  restless  spirit,  that  consumes  itself 
With  useless  agitations.    He  o'erkmps 
The  goal  he  aims  at.     Patienoe  Is  a 
plant 
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That  ^rowB  not  in  all  gardens.    Ton 

are  made 
Of  quite  another  clay. 

FBA   SBBA8TIAHO. 

And  thank  Grod  for  it 
And  now,  being  somewhat  rested,  I  will 

tell  yon 
Why  I  have  climbed  these  formidable 

stairs. 
[  hare  a  friend,  Francesco  Bemi,  here, 
A  very  charming  poet  and  companion. 
Who  greatly  honors  you  and  all  your 

doings, 
And  you  must  sup  with  us. 

MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

Not  I,  indeed. 
I  know  too  well  what  artists' snppera 

are. 
You  must  excuse  me. 

FRA  BEBASTIANO. 

I  will  not  excuse  yon. 
Yon  need  repose  from  your  incessant 

work; 
8ome  recreation,  some  bright  hours  of 

pleasure. 

MICHABL  ANOBLO. 

To  me,  what  you  and  other  men  call 

pleasure 
Is  only  pain.    Work  is  my  recreation. 
The  play  of  faculty ;  a  delight  like  that 
Which  a  bird  feels  in  flying,  or  a  fish 
In  darting  through  the  water,  —  noth- 
ing more. 
I  cannot  go.    The  Sibylline  leaves  of  life 
Grow  precious  now,  when  only  few  re- 
main. 
I  cannot  go. 

FBA  SBBASTIAMO. 

Bemi,  perhaps,  will  read 
A  canto  of  the  Orlando  Inamorato. 

MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

That  is  another  reason  for  not  going. 
If  aught  is  tedious  and  intolerable, 
U  ia  a  poet  reading  his  own  Terses. 

VEA  SEBASTIAlfO. 

Bemi  thinks  somewhat  better  of  your 

verses 
Than  you  of  his.    He  says  that  you 

speak  things, 
And  other  poets  words.    80,  pray  yon, 

come. 


MICHABL  ANOBIXX 

If  it  were  now  the  Improvisators^ 
Luie:ia  Pulci,  whom  I  used  to  hear 
WiUi  Benvennto,  in  the  streets  of  Flor- 
ence, 
I  might  be  tempted.    I  was  foungei 

then. 
And  singing  in  the  open  air  was  pleai 
ant. 

FBA  8BBABTIANO. 

There  is  a  Frenchman  here,  named  Ra- 

belab, 
Once  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  now  a  doc 

tor. 
And  secretary  to  the  embassv : 
A  learned  man,  who  speaks  all  Ian* 

guages. 
And  wittiest  of  men ;  who  wrote  a  book 
Of  the  Adventures  of  Gar^^antna, 
So  full  of  strange  conceits  one  roars 

with  laughter 
At  every  page;  a  jovial  boon-companioo 
And  lover  of  much  wine.     He  too  if 

coming. 

MICHABL  AHOBLO. 

Then  yon  will  not  want  me,  who  am  nol 

witty. 
And  have  no  sense  of  mirth,  and  love 

not  wine. 
I  should  be  like  a  dead  man  at  your 

banquet. 
Why  should  I  seek  this  Frenchman, 

Rabelais  f 
And  wherefore  go  to  hear  Francesco 

Bemi, 
When  I  have  Dante  Alighieri  here. 
The  greatest  of  all  poets  1 

FRA  BBBASTIANa 

And  thedaUett. 
And  only  to  be  read  in  episodes. 
His  day  is  past.    Petrarca  is  our  poet. 

MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

Petrarca  is  for  women  and  for  lovers. 
And  for  those  soft  Abati,  who  deliffht^ 
To  wander  down  long  garden  walks  m 

summer, 
Tinklinff  their  little  sonnets  all  day  loi^ 
Ab  lap^dogs  do  their  bells. 

FBA  BEBASTIANO. 

I  love  Petraica 
How  sweetly  of   his   abeent   love  he 
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When  lonrneTiiig  in  the  foNit  of  Ar- 
dennes ! 

**  I  seem  to  hear  her,  hefiring  the  bonghe 
andbreeMB 

And  leaves  and  birds  lamenting,  and  the 
waters 

Mormnrinff  flee  along  the  verdant  herb- 
age.' 

MIGHAXL  AKOBLO. 

Bnongh.  It  is  all  seeming,  and  no  be- 
ing. 

If  jToa  would  know  how  a  man  speaks 
in  earnest, 

Bead  here  this  passsge,  where  St.  Peter 
thunders 

In  Paradise  against  d^enerate  Popes 

And  the  corruptions  of  the  chnrch,  till 
all 

The  heaven  about  him  blushes  like  a 
sunset. 

I  beg  you  to  take  note  of  what  he 
says 

About  the  Papal  seals,  for  that  concerns 

Your  office  and  yourself. 

FRA  SBBABTiANO,  reading. 

Is  this  the  passage  f 
"  Nor  I  be  made  the  figure  of  a  seal 
To  privileges  venal  and  mendacious; 
Whereat  I  often  redden  and  flash  with 

flrel"  — 
That  is  not  poetry. 

MICHAEL  AKOBLO. 

What  is  it,  then  f 

VBA  SEBASTIAHO. 

Vitaperation ;  gall  that  m(ght  h«re 

sprted 
fnm  Aretino's  pen. 

MICHAEL  ANQELO. 

Name  not  that  man  t 

A  profligate,  whom  your  Francesco 
Bemi 

Describes  as  having  one  foot  in  the 
brothel 

And  the  other  in  the  hospital;  wlbto 
lives 

By  flattering  or  mali^ing,  as  best  serves 

BIjs  purpose  at  the  time.  He  writes  to 
me 

^th  easy  arrogance  of  my  Last  Judg- 
ment, 

bi  such  familiar  tone  that  one  would 
say 

The  great  event  already  had  occurred. 


And  he  was  present,  and  from  observa- 

dou 
Informed  me  how  the  picture  should  be 

painted. 

FBA  SEBASTIAHO. 

What  unassuming,  unobtrusive  men 
These  critics  are  1    Now,  to  have  Ave 

tino 
Aiming  his  shafts  at  yon  brings  back  to 

mind 
The  Gascon  archers  in  the  square  ol 

Milan, 
Shooting  their  arrows  at  Duke  Sforsa*! 

statue, 
By  Leonardo^and  the  foolish  rabble 
Of  envious  florentines,  that  at  your 

Darid 
Threw  stones  at  night.    But  Aretine 

praised  you. 

MIOHABL  ANOBLO. 

His  praises  were  ironical.    He  knows 
How  to  use  words  as  weapons,  and  to 

wound 
While  seeming  to  defend.     But  look, 

Bastiano, 
See  how  the  setting  sun  lighta  up  that 

picture  1 

FRA  SBBASTIAVa 

My  portrait  of  Vittoria  Colonna. 

MICHAEL  AKOBLO. 

It  makes  her  look  as  she  will  look  lMf» 

after. 
When  she  becomee  a  saint  I 

VRA  SBBASTIAKO. 

A  noble  woman  i 

MICHAEL  AKOBLO. 

Ah,  these  old  hands  can  fashion  fairer 

shapes 
In  marble,  and  can  paint  diviner  pii> 

tures. 
Since  I  have  known  her. 

FRA  SBBASTIAKO. 

And  you  like  this  picture* 
And  yet  it  is  in  oils,  which  you  deteet 

MICHAEL  AKOBLO. 

When  that  barbariai:^  Jan  Van  Ey(A 

discovered 
The  use  of  oil  in  painting,  he  degraded 
His  art  into  a  handicraft,  and  made  it 
Sign-painting,  meiely,  for  a  countiy  fau 
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Or  wmjifde  wine-ihop.    'T  !•  an  art  for 

women, 
Or  for  such  leisurely  and  idle  people 
Ai  joa,  Fra  Bastiano.    Nature  paints 

not 
In  oiLi,  bat  frescoes  the  great  dome  of 

heaTen 
With  snnsets,  and  the  loTely  forma  of 

clouds 
And  ^jing  vapors. 

t&A.  8BBA8TIAHO. 

And  how  soon  thej  fade ! 
Behold  jon  line  of  roofs  and  belfries 

painted 
Upon  the  golden  background  of   the 

Like  a  Bjsantine  picture,  or  a  portrait 

Of  Cimabue.  See  how  hard  the  out- 
line, 

8harp-ent  and  dear,  not  rounded  into 
shadow. 

Tet  that  is  nature. 

MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

She  is  always  right. 
The  picture  that  approaches  sculpture 

nearest 
Is  the  beet  picture. 

ntA  SBBASTIAKO. 

Leonardo  thinks 
The  open  air  too  bright.    We  ought  to 

paint 
As  if  the  sun  were  shining  through  a 

mist. 
T  is  easier  done  in  oil  than  in  distem- 
per. 

MIOHABL  ANQBLO. 

Do  not  rerire  asain  the  old  dispute ; 

I  have  an  excel^t  memory  for  forget- 
ting, 

Bat  I  still  feel  the  hurt  Wounds  are 
not  healed 

By  the  unbending  of  the  bow  that  made 
them. 

FRA  BBBABTIAKO. 

Bo  say  Petrarca  and  the  ancient  prov- 
erk 

MICHAEL  AHOELO. 

Bot  that  is  past    Now  I  am  angry  with 

you. 
Not  that  you  paint  in  oils,  but  that^ 

grown  fat 
And  indolent,  yon  do  not  paint  at  aU. 


VBA  SBBA8TIANO. 


Why  should  I  paint  ?    Why  should  I 

toil  and  sweat. 
Who  now  am  rich  enough  to  live  at 


And  take  my  j^easare  f 

MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

When  Pope  Leo  died, 
He   who   had  been  so  lavish  of  the 

wealth 
His  predecessors  left  him,  who  received 
A  basket  of  gold-pieces  every  morning, 
Which  every  nignt  was  empty,  left  be- 
hind 
Hardly  enough  to  pay  his  funeraL 

FRA  8EBA8TIANO. 

I  care  for  banquets,  not  for  funerals, 
As  did  his  Holiness.    I  have  forbidden 
All  tapers  at  my  burial,  and  procession 
Of  priests  and  friars  and  monks;  and 

have  provided 
The  cost  thereof  be  given  to  the  poor ! 

MICHAEL  AKOELO. 

Ton  have  done  wisely,  but  of  that  I 

speak  not. 
Ghiberti  left  behind  him  wealth  and  chil- 
dren; 
But  who  to-day  would  know  that  he  had 

lived. 
If  he  had  never  made  those  gates  of 

bronae 
Li  the  old  Baptistery,— those  gates  oi 

bronse, 
Worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise. 
His  wealth  is  scattered  to  the  winds;  his 

children 
Are  long  since  dead ;  but  those  celestial 

gates 
Survive,  and  keep  his  name  and  memory 

green. 

FRA  BEBABTIANO. 

But  why  should  I  fatigue  myself?    I 

think 
That  all  things  it  is  possible  to  paint 
Have  been  already  painted ;  and  if  not, 
Why,  there  are  painters  in  the  world  at 

present     ^ 
Who  can  accomplish  more  in  two  short 

months 
Than  I  could  in  two  years ;  ao  itis  well 
That  some  one  is  contented  to  do  noth 

ing, 
And  leave  the  field  to  others. 
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MICHABL  AMO«LO. 

O  blasphemer  1 
Not  without  reason  do  the  people  call 

you 
Sebastian  del  Piombo,  for  the  lead 
Of  alltiie  Papal  bulls  is  heavr  upon  you. 
And  wraps  you  like  a  shroua. 

FBA  BBBABTIANO. 

Misericordia  \ 
Sharp  is  the  vinegar  of  sweet  wine,  and 

sharp 
The  words  prou  speak,  because  the  heart 

within  you 
Is  sweet  unto  the  core. 

MIGHASL  JLNGBLO. 

How  chanflred  jou  are 
I^m  the  Sebastiano  I  once  knew, 
When  poor,  laborious,  emulous  to  excel, 
Tou  strove  in  rivalry  with  Badassare 
And  Raphael  Sanzio. 

FRA  SEBASTIANO. 

Raphael  is  dead ; 
He  is  but  dust  and  ashes  in  his  grave. 
While  I  am  living  and  enjoying  life, 
And  so  am  victor.    One  live  Pope  is 

worth 
A  dosen  dead  ones. 

MIOHABL  ANOBLO. 

Raphael  is  not  dead ; 

He  doth  but  sleep  ,*  for  how  can  he  be 
dead 

Who  lives  immortal  in  the  hearts  of 
men? 

He  only  drank  the  precious  "tvine  of 
youth. 

The  outbreak  of  the  grapes,  before  the 
vintage 

Was  trodden  to  bitterness  by  the  feet  of 
men. 

The  gods  ha^e  given  him  sleep.  We 
never  were 

Nor  could  be  foes,  although  our  follow- 
ers, 

Who  are  distorted  shadows  of  ourselves. 

Have  striven  to  make  us  so ;  but  each 
one  worked 

Unconsciously  upon  th^other's  thoughts, 

Both  giving  and  receiving.  He  per- 
chance 

Caught  strength  from  me,  and  I  some 
greater  sweetness 

And  tenderness  from  his  more  gentle  nar 
ture. 


I  have  but  words  of  praise  and  admira- 
tion 

For  his  great  genius ;  and  the  world  is 
^urer 

That  he  lived  in  it. 

FRA  8BBA8TIANO. 

We  at  least  are  friends, 
So  come  with  me. 

MICHAEL  ANGBLO. 

No,  no ;  I  am  best  pleased 
When  I'm  not  asked  to  banquets.    I 

have  reached 
A  time  of  life  when  daily  walks  are 

shortened. 
And  even  the  houses  of  our  dearest 

friends. 
That  used  to  be  so  near,  seem  far  away. 

FBA  SEBASTIANO. 

Then  we  must  sup  without  you.    We 

shall  laugh 
At  those  who  toil  for  fame,  and  make 

their  lives 
A  tedious  martyrdom,  that  they  may 

live 
A  little  longer  in  the  mouths  of  men  1 
And  so,  good-night 

MIOHABL  ANOBLO. 

Good-night,  my  Fra  Bastiano 

[Returning  to  his  work 

How  will  men  speak  of  me  when  I  am 

gone, 
When  all  this  colorless,  sad  life  is  ended, 
And  I  am  dust  ?    They  will  remembei 

only 
The    wrinkled   forehead,    the    marred 

countenance. 
The  rudeness  of  my  speech,  and  mj 

rough  manners, 
And  never  dream  that  underneath  them 

all 
There  was  a  woman's  heart  of  tender- 
ness. 
They  will  not  know  the  secret  of  my 

Ufe, 
Locked  up  in  silence,  or  but  vaguely 

hinted 
In  uncouth  rhymes,  that  may  perchance 

survive 
Some  little  space  in  memories  of  men ! 
Each  one  performs  his  life-work,  and 

then  leaves  it ; 
Those  that  come  after  him  will  estimate 
His  influence  on  the  age  in  which  he 

Uved. 
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V. 


MICHAEL  ANQELO  AND  TITIAN. 

Palaxzo  Belvedere.  Titulv's  studio.  A 
painting  ofDanai  with  a  curtain  be/ore 
it.  Titian,  Michabl  Amoblo,  and 
GiOKOio  Yabari, 

MIOHAXL  ANGBLO. 

So  70a  have  left  at  last  jour  still  la- 
goons, 
Yoar  City  of  SQence  floating  in  the  sea, 
And  come  to  us  in  Rome. 

TITIAN. 

I  come  to  learn, 
Bnt  I  hare  come  too  late.     I  should 

hare  seen 
Rome  in  my  youth,  when  all  my  mind 

was  open 
To  new  impressioiis.    Our  Vasari  here 
Leads  me  about,  a  blind  man,  groping 

darkly 
Among  the  marvels  of  the  past.  I  touch 

them. 
But  do  not  see  them. 

MICHABL  AMOBLO. 

There  are  thines  in  Rome 
That  one  might  walk  bare-footed  here 

from  Venice 
Bnt  to  see  once,  and  then  to  die  content. 

TITIAN. 

I  must  confess  that  these  majestic  ruins 
Oppress  me  with  their  gloom.    I  feel 

as  one 
Who  in  the  twilight  stumbles  among 

tombs. 
And  cannot  read  the  inscriptions  carved 

upon  them. 

MIOHABL   ANGBLO. 

I  felt  80  once;  but  I  have  grown  {a- 

miliar 
With  desolation,  and  it  has  become 
No  more  a  pain  to  me,  but  a  delight. 

TITIAN. 

I  could  not  live  here.    I  must  have  the 


And  the  sea-mist,  with  sunshine  inter- 
woven 

Like  cloth  of  eold ;  must  have  beneath 
my  windows 


The  lau^iter  of  the  waves,  and  at  my 

door 
Their  pattering  footsteps,  or  I  am  not 

nappy* 

MIOHABL  ANGBLO. 

Then  tell  me  of  your  city  in  the  sea, 
Paved  with  red  basalt  of  the  Padnan 

hills. 
Tell  me  of  art  in  Venice.    Three  great 

names, 
Giorgione,  Titian,  and  the  Tintoretto, 
Blnstrate   your  Venetian   school,  and 

send 
A  challenge  to  the  world.    The  first  is 

dead, 
But  Tintoretto  lives. 

TITIAN. 

And  paints  with  fire, 
Sudden  and  splendid,  as  the  lightning 

paints 
The  cloudy  vault  of  heaven. 

GIORGIO. 

Does  he  still  keep 
Above  his  door  the  arrogant  inscription 
That  once  was  painted  there,  —  "The 

color  of  Titian, 
With  the  design  of  Michael  Angelo  *'  ? 

TITIAN. 

Indeed,  I  know  not    'T  was  a  foolish 

boast. 
And  does  no  harm  to  any  but  himself. 
Perhaps  he  has  grown  wiser. 

MIOHABL  ANGBLO. 

When  you  two 
Are  gone,  who  is  there  that  remains  be- 
hind 
To  seize  the  pencil  falling  from  your 
fingers? 

GIORGIO. 

Oh  there  are  many  hands  upraised  al- 
ready 

To  clutch  at  such  a  prize,  which  hardly 
wait 

For  death  to  loose  your  grasp, — a  hun- 
dred of  them : 

Schiavone,  Bonifazio,  Campagnola, 

Moretto,  and  Moroni;  who  can  count 
them. 

Or  measure  their  ambition  ? 

TITIAN. 

When  wo  are  ffone 
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The  ffeneratfon  that  comes  after  as 
WiU  nave  far  other  thoughts  than  ours. 

Our  rains 
Will   serve  to  baild  their  palaces  or 

tombs. 
Thej  will  possess  the  world  that  we 

think  ours, 
And  Isshion  it  far  otherwise. 

MICHAEL  ANQBLO. 

I  hear 
Toor  son  Orario  and  your  nephew  Marco 
Mentioned  with  honor. 

TITIAN. 

Ay,  brave  lads,  brave  lads. 
Bat  time  will  show.    There  is  a  youth 

in  Venice, 
One  PauI  Cagliari,  called  the  Veronese, 
fitiU  a  mere  stripling,  but  of  snch  rare 

promise 
That  we  must  guard  our  laurels,  or  may 

lose  them. 

MICHAEL  AHOBLO. 

These  are  good  tidings ;  for  I  sometimes 

fear 
That,  when  we  die,  with  us  all  art  will 

die. 
T  is  but  a  fancy.    Nature  will  provide 
Others  to  take  our  places.    I  rejoice 
To  see  the  young  spring  forward  in  the 

race, 
fiager  as  we  were,  and  as  f  uU  of  hope 
And  the  sublime  audacity  of  youth. 

TITIAN. 

Men  die  and  are  forgotten.    The  great 

world 
Goes  on  the  same.    Among  the  myriads 
Of  men  that  live,  or  have  lived,  or  shadl 

live, 
What  is  a  single  life,  or  thine  or  mine. 
That  we  should  think  all  nature  would 

stand  still 
If  we  were  gone  1    We  must  make  room 

for  others. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

And  now,  Maestro,  pray  unveil  your 

picture 
Of  Danae,  of  which  I  hear  snch  praise. 

TITIAN,  drawing  back  the  curtain. 
What  think  you  1 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

That  Acrisius  did  well 


To  lock  such  bean^  in  a  braien  towet 
And  hide  it  from  all  eyes. 


TITIAN. 

The  model  trnly 
Was  beaatifuL 

MIOHABL  ANOELO. 

And  more,  that  you  were  present 
And  saw  the  showery  Jove  from  high 

Olprmpns 
Descend  m  all  his  splendor. 

TITIAN. 

From  your  lips 
Such  words  are  fall  of  sweetness. 

MICHAEL  AHOBLO. 

Ton  have  caught 
These  golden  hues  from  yoar  Venetian 
sunsets. 

TITIAN. 

Possibly. 

MICHABL  ANOELO. 

Or  from  sanshine  through  a  shower 
On  the  lagoons,  or  the  broad  Adriatic 
Nature  reveals  herself  in  all  our  arts. 
The  pavements  and  the  palaces  of  cities 
Hint  at  the  nature  of  tne  neighboriiiic 

hills. 
Red  lavas  from  the  Euganean  quarries 
Of  Padua  pave  your  streets ;  your  pal- 
aces 
Are   the  white  stones  of   Istria,  and 

gleam 
Reflected  in  your  waters  and  your  pic- 
tures. 
And  thus  the  works  of  every  artist  show 
Something  of  his  surmnndings  and  his 

habits. 
The  uttermost  that  can  be  reached  by 

color 
Is  here  accomplished.     Warmth  and 

light  and  softness 
Mingle  together.    Never  yet  was  flesh 
Painted  bv  hand  of  artist,  dead  or  living, 
With  such  divine  perfection. 

TITIAN. 

I  am  gratef ol 
For  so  much  praise  from  yon,  who  aie 

a  master; 
While  mostly  those  who  praise  and  tiiose 

who  blame 
Know  nothing  of  the  matter,  so  that 

mainly 
Their  censure  sounds  like  praise,  tbtir 

praise  like  censure. 
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MIORABL  ANOBLO. 

Wonderf al !  wondeifnl  1   The  charm  of 

color 
FmadDfttes  me  the  more  that  in  myself 
The  gift  18  wanting.   I  am  not  a  painter. 

GIORGIO. 

Meeier  ICchele,  all  the  arts  are  yours, 
Not  one  alone ;  and  therefore  I  may 

Tentnre 
To  put  a  question  to  you. 

MIOHAXL  ANGBLO. 

Well,  speak  on. 

GIORGIO. 

Two  nephews  of  the  Cardinal  Famese 
Hare  made  me  umpire  in  dispute  be- 

tween  them 

Which  is  the  greater  of  the  dster  arts. 
Painting  or  sculpture.    Solve  for  me 
the  doubt. 

MIOHABL  ANGBLO. 

Scnlpture  and  painting  have  a  common 

goal, 
And  whosoever  would  attain  to  it. 
Whichever  path  he  take,  will  find  that 

goal 
Equally  hard  to  reach. 

GIORGIO. 

No  doubt,  no  doubt ; 
But  yon  evade  the  question. 

MICHABL  ANGBLO. 

When  I  stand 
In  presence  of  this  picture,  I  concede 
That  painting  has  attained  its  uttermost ; 
But  in  the  presence  of  my  sculptured 

figures 
I  feel  that  my  conception  soars  beyond 
All  limit  I  have  reached. 

GIORGIO. 

You  still  evade  me. 

MIOHABL  ANGBLO. 

Giorgio  Yasari,  I  have  often  said 
That  I  account  that  painting  as  the 

best 
Which  most  resembles  sculpture.    Here 

before  us 
We    have   the   proof.     Behold   those 

rounded  limbs! 
How  from  the  canvas  they  detach  them- 

selves. 


Till  they  deceive  the  eye,  and  one  would 

say. 
It  is  a  statue  with  a  screen  behind  it ! 

TITIAN. 

Signori,  pardon  me ;  but  all  such  ques- 
tions 
Seem  to  me  idle. 

MICHAEL  ANGBLO. 

Idle  as  the  wind. 
And  now,  Maestro,  I  will  say  once  more 
How  admirable  I  esteem  your  work. 
And  leave  you,  without  further  inter- 
ruption. 

TITIAN. 

Your  friendly  visit  hath  much  honored 
me. 

GIORGIO. 

FarewdL 

MIOHABL  ANGBLO  tO  QIORQIO, gotng  OUt, 

If  the  Venetian  painters  knew 
But  half  as  much  of  drawing  as  of 

color. 
They  would  indeed  work  miracles  in 

art. 
And  the  world  see  what  it  bath  never 

seen. 

VI. 
PALAZZO   CESARINL 

ViTTORiA  CoLONNA,  Seated  in  an  arm- 
chair; Julia  Gonzaga,  standing  near 
her, 

JULIA. 

It  grieves  me  that  I  find  you  still  so 

weak 
And  sufiering. 

▼ITTORIA. 

No,  not  suffering ;  only  dying. 
Death  is  the  chillness  that  precedes  the 

dawn; 
We  shudder  for  a  moment,  then  awake 
In  the  broad  sunshine  of  the  other  life. 
I  am  a  shadow,  merely,  and  these  hands. 
These  cheeks,  these  eyes,  these  tresses 

that  my  husband 
Once  thought  so  beautiful,  and  I  was 

proud  of 
Because  he  thought  them  so,  are  faded 

quite,  — 
All  beauty  gone  from  them. 
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Ah,  no,  not  that. 
Fain  jroo  are,  hot  not  leis  beaatif  oL 

TITTORIA. 

Hand  me  the  mhrrar.  I  would  iain  be- 
hold 

What  change  oomee  o'er  our  feataree 
when  we  die. 

Thank  yon.  And  now  dt  down  beside 
me  here. 

How  glad  I  am  that  yon  have  come  to- 
day, 

Abore  all  other  days,  and  at  the  hoar 

When  most  I  need  yoa  1 

Do  yoo  •?«  need  me  f 

▼ITTORIA. 

Always,  and  moet  of  all  to-day  and 

now. 
Do  yoa   remember,  Jalia»  when   we 

walked. 
One  afternoon,  npon  the  castle  terrace 
At  Ischia,  on  the  day  before  yoa  left 

mef 

^UUA. 

Well  I  remember ;  hot  It  seems  to  me 
Something    unreal,    that    has    neTer 

been,— 
Somethine  that  I  have  read  of  in  a 

book, 
Or  heard  of  some  one  else. 

VITTORIA. 

Ten  yeara  and  more 
HaTe  passed   since  then;   and  many 

things  have  happened 
In  those  ten  years,  and  many  friends 

have  died: 
Marco  Flaminio,  whom  we  all  admired 
And  lored  as  our  Catallns;  dear  Val- 

desso, 
Theuoble  champion  of  free  thought  and 

speech ; 
And  Cardinal  Ippblito,  yoar  friend. 

JULIA. 

Oh,  do  not  speak  of  himl    His  sadden 

death 
O'eroomes  me  now,  as  it  o'ercame  me 

then. 
Let  me  forget  it ;  for  my  memory 
Serves    me    too   often   as  an   nnldnd 

friend» 


And  I  remember  things  I  woold  forgeli 
While  I  forget  the  things  I  would  ra 
member. 

▼ITTOBIA. 

Forgive  me;  I  wHl  speak  of  him  no 

more. 
The  good  fSra  Bernardino  has  departed 
Has  fled  from  Italy,  and  crossed  the 

Fearing  KrafiEa*s  wrath,  because   he 

taught 
That  He  who  made  us  all  without  oof 

help 
Could  also  save  ns  without  aid  of  onra. 
Ben^e  of  France,  the  Duchess  of  Fer 

rara, 
That  Lily  of  the  Loire,  Is  bowed  b^ 

winds 
That  blow  from  Rome;  Olympia  Mo- 

rata 
Banished  from  court  because  of  this 

new  doctrine. 
Therefore  be  cautiona.    Keep  your  ^ 

cret  thouffht 
Locked  in  your  breast 

JUUA. 

I  wfll  be  very  prudent 
But  speak  no  more,  I  pray ;  It  weaciei 
you. 

VITTOBIA. 

Yes^  I  am  veiy  weai/.    Bead  to  me. 

JULIA. 

Moat  willingly.    What  ahaU  I  read  t 

TITTOBIA. 

Petrarcali 
Triumph  of  Death.    The  book  liea  on 

the  table ; 
Beside  the  casket  there.    Bead  where 

you  find 
The  leaf  turned  down.    'Twas  there  I 

left  off  reading. 

JULIA,  reads, 

''Not  as  a  flame  that  by  some  force  is 

spent, 
But  one  that  of  Itself  consumeth 

quite, 
Departed  hence  in  peace  the  sool 

content. 
In  fashion  of  a  soft  and  lucent  Ik^ht 
Whose  nutriment  by  slow  gradatioit 

^s. 
Keeping  until  the  end   Its   histrs 

bright. 
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Not  paK  Imt  wliiter  than  the  sheet  of 
snows 
That  withoat  wind  on  tome  iair 

hill-top  lies, 
Her  weary  body  seemed  to  find  re- 
pose. 
like  a  sweet  dumber  in  her  lovely 
eyes. 
When  now  the  spirit  was  no  longer 

there. 
Was  what  is  dying,  called  by  the 
unwise. 
E'en  Death  itself  in   her   fair  face 
seemed  fair."  — 

Is  it  of  Laura  that  he  here  is  speak- 
ingi—  *^ 

8he  doth  not  answer,  vet  is  not  asleep; 

Her  eyes  are  fnll  of  light  and  fixed  on 
something 

Above  her  in  the  air.    I  can  see  naught 

Except  the  painted  angds  on  the  ceil* 
ing. 

Yittorial  speakl     What  is  itf     An- 
swer me !  — 

Bbd  only  smiles,  and  stretches  out  her 
muids. 

[The  mirror  JbOi  and  breaks* 

TITTORIA. 

Not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision  I 
Pescara  I  my  Pescara  I  [Die^ 

H<4yinif[inl 
Her  body  dnks  together,  —  she  is 
deadl 
[Kneels,  and  hides  her  face  in  VitUh 
tia*9lop. 

EfUar  HiOHABL  AnaBUK 

JJTUA, 

Soab  1  oake  no  noise. 

MIOBASL  AVGBLa 

How  is  she  t 


JUUA. 


Never  better. 


mOBABL  AVOBLO. 

Then  aba  is  deadl 

Alas  f  yes,  she  is  dead  I 
Even  death  itself  in  her  fair  face  seems 
fain 
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MICHAEL  AHOBLa 

How  wonderful  1    The  light  upon  her 

face 
Shines  from  the  windows  of  anothez 

world. 
Saints  only  have   such   faces.     Holy 

Anselsl 
Bear  her  like  sainted  Catherine  to  her 

rest  1         [Kisses  VUtoria's  handi 


PART  THIRD. 
I. 

MONOLOGUE. 

MaceUo  de*  Corvi,  A  room  in  Miohabl 
Anoelo'b  house,  ICiohabl  Ahgblo, 
standing  be/ore  a  modd  of  St,  Peter's, 

MIOHABL  ANOBIXX 

Better  than  thou  I  cannot,  Brunelleschi, 

And  leas  than  thou  I  will  not  1  If  the 
thought 

Could,  like  a  windlass^  0ft  the  ponder- 
ous stones. 

And  swing  them  to  their  places ;  if  a 
breath 

Could  blow  this  rounded  dome  into  the 
air. 

As  if  it  were  a  bubble,  and  these  stat- 
ues 

Spring  at  a  signal  to  their  sacred  sta^ 
tions. 

As  sentinels  mount  guard  upon  a  wall^ 

Then  were  my  task  completed.  Now, 
alas! 

Naught  am  I  but  a  Saint  Sebaldus,  hold- 
ing 

Upon  his  hand  the  model  of  a  church, 

As  German  artists  paint  him ;  and  what 
years, 

What  weary  vears,  must  drag  them> 
selves  along. 

Ere  this  be  turned  to  stone!  What 
hindrances 

Must  block  the  way ;  what  idle  interfer* 
ences 

Of  Cardinals  and  Canons  oi  St  Peter's, 

Who  nothing  know  of  art  beyond  the 
color 

Of  cloaks  and  stockings,  nor  of  any 
building 

Save  that  of  tneir  own  fortunes  I  And 
what  then  % 
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I  mnft  then  the  Bhort-oomlng  of  my 

means 
Piece  oat  bj  etepping  forward,  as  the 

Spartan 
Was  tola  to  add  a  step  to  his  short  sword. 

[Apctuae, 
And  is  Fra  Bastian  dead  1    Is  all  that 

light 
Gone  oat,  that  sanshine  darkened ;  all 

that  masic 
And  merriment,  that  ased  to  make  oar 

lives 
Less  melancholy,  swallowed  ap  in  si- 
lence 
Like  madrigals  sung  in  the  street  at 

night 
By  passing  revellers  f    It  is  strange  in- 

deed 
That  he  shoald  die  before  me.    'T  is 

against 
The  laws  of  nature  that  the  jonng 

shonld  die, 
And  the  old  live ;  onless  it  be  that  some 
Have  long  been  dead  who  think  them- 
selves alive, 
Becanse  not  buried.    Well,  what  mat- 
ters it, 
Since  now  that  greater  light,  that  was 

my  sun, 
Is  set,  and  all  is  darkness,  all  is  dark- 
ness! 
Death's  lightnings  strike  to  right  and 

left  of  me, 
And,  like  a  rained  wall,  the  world  around 

me 
Crumbles  away,  and  I  am  left  alone. 
I  have  no  friends,  and  want  none.    My 

own  thoughts 
Are  now  my  sole  companions, — thoughts 

of  her. 
That  like  a  benediction  from  the  skies 
Come  to  me  in  my  solitude  and  soothe 

me. 
When  men  are  old,  the  incessant  thought 

of  Death 
Follows  them  like  their  shadow;  sits 

with  them 
At  every  meal ;  sleeps  with  them  when 

they  sleep ; 
And  when  they  wake  already  is  awake. 
And  standinfl^  by  their  bedside.    Then, 

what  folly 
It  is  in  us  to  make  an  enemy 
Of    this  importunate  follower,  not   a 

friend! 
To  me  a  friend,  and  not  an  enemy, 
Has  he  become  since  all  my  friends  are 

dead. 


n 

VIGNA  DI  PAPA  OIULIO. 

PoPB  Julius  UL  seated  6y  ths  F<mntatk 
of  Aequa  Vetyine,  surrounded  6y  Car 
dinals, 

JULIUS. 

Tell  me,  why  is  it  ve  are  discontent, 
Ton,  Cardinals  Salviati  and  Marcello, 
With  Michael  Angelo  f    What  has  be 

done, 
Or  left  undone,  that  ye  are  set  against 

himi  ^ 

When  one  Pope  dies,  another  is  soon 

made; 
And  I  can  make  a  dozen  Cardinals, 
But  cannot  make  one  Michael  Angelo. 

OABDINJLL  SIXTIATI. 

Your  Holiness,  we  are  not  set  against 

him; 
We  but  deplore  his  Incapacity. 
He  is  too  (ud. 

JULIUS. 

You,  Cardinal  Salviati, 
Are  an  old  man.    Are  you  incapable  f 
'T  is  the  old  ox  that  draws  the  straight' 
est  furrow. 

OARDINAL  If  ARGBLLO. 

Your    Holiness    remembers     he    mm 

charged 
With  the  repairs  upon  St.  Mary's  bridge ; 
Blade  cofferdams,  and  heaped  up  load 

on  load 
Of  timber  and  travertine ;  and  yet  for 

years 
The  bridge  remained  unfinished,  till  we 

gave  it 
To  Baccio  Bigio. 

JULIUS. 

Always  Bacdo  Biglo! 
Is  there  no  other  architect  on  earth  f 
Was  it  not  he  that  sometime  had  in 

charge 
The  harbor  of  Ancona. 

OARDIMAL  MABOBLLO. 

Ay,  the  aama 

JULIUS. 

Then  let  me  tell  you  that  your  Baoeio 

Bigio 
Did  greater  damage  in  a  single  daj 
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lb  that  fiir  harbor  than  the  sea  had 

done 
Or  would  do  in  ten  Tears.    Andhim  jon 

think 
To  pat  in  place  of  Michael  Angelo, 
In  hoilding  the  Basilica  of  8t  Peter  1 
The  ass  tluit  thinks  himself  a  stag  dis- 
covers 
HIa  error  when  he  comes  to  leap  the 
ditch. 

OABDIHAL  MABCBIXO. 

He  does  not  bnild ;  he  bnt  demolishes 
The  Isbors  of  Bramante  and  San  Gallo. 

JULIUS. 

Onlj  to  hoild  more  grandly, 

GABDINAL  MABOSLLO. 

But  time  passes : 
Tear  after  year  goes  by,  and  yet  the 

work 
la  not  oomfdeted.    Michael  Anffdo 
la  a  great  sculptor,  bnt  no  architect 
His  plans  are  malty. 

JULIUS. 

I  have  seen  his  model, 
And  have  approred  it    Bat  here  comes 

the  artist 
Beware  of  him.    He  may  make  Persians 

of  TOO, 

To  cany  nnrdens  on  yoar  backs  forever. 
7%e  mme:  Miohabl  AHosLa 

JULIUS. 

Come  toward,  dear  Maestro  I    In  these 

gardens 
AH  ceremonies  of  our  court  are  banished. 
Bit  down  beside  me  here. 

MIGHABL  JLNGBLO,  Sitting  dowtl. 

How  graciously 
four  Holiness  commiserates  old  age 
And  its  infirmities! 

JULIUS. 

Bay  its  privileges. 
Art  I  respect    The  building  of  this 

palace 
And  laying  out  these  pleasant  garden 

Are  my  delight,  and  if  I  have  not  asked 
Tour  aid  in  this,  it  is  that  I  forbear 
To  lay  new  burdens  on  you  at  an  age 
fVlien  Tou  need  rest    Here  I  escape 
xrom  Borne 


To  be  at  peace.    The  tumult  of  the  city 
Scarce  reaches  bore. 

MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

How  beautiful  it  i% 
And  quiet  almost  as  a  hermitage  1 

JULIUS. 

We  live  as  hermits  here ;  and  from 

these  heights 
Cerlook  all  Rome  and  see  the  yeUow 

Tiber 
Cleaving  in  twain  the  city,  like  a  sword. 
As  far  below  there  as  St.  Mary 's  bridge. 
What  think  yon  of  that  bridge? 

MIGHABL  ANGBLO. 

I  would  advise 
Your  Holiness  not  to  cross  it,  or  not  of. 

ten; 
It  is  not  safe. 

JULIUS. 

It  was  repaired  of  lat^ 

MIGHABL  ANOBLO. 

Some  morning  you  will  look  for  it  in 

vain; 
It  will  be  gone.    The  current  of  the 

river 
Is  undermining  it 

JULIUS. 

But  you  repaired  it 

MIGHABL  AHGBLO. 

I  Strengthened  all  its  piers,  and  pared 

its  road 
With  travertine.     He  who  came  after 

me 
Removed  the  stone,  and  sold  it,  and  flUed 

in 
The  space  with  graveL 

JULIUS. 

Cardinal  Salviati 
And  Cardinal  Marcello,  do  you  listen  1 
This  is  your  famous  Nanni  Baccio  Bigio. 

MIGHABL  ANOBLO,  OSlde, 

There  is  some  mystery  here.     These 

CardinalB 
Stand  lowering  at  me  with  unfriendly 

eyes. 

JULIUS. 

Now  let  us  come  to  wliat  concerns  w 
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Thmn  bridge  or  gaxdMis.     Some  com- 

{faints  are  made 
Concerning  the  Three  Chiqiela  in  St. 

Peter*!; 
Certain  sappoaed  defecta  or  imper^^c- 

tiona, 
Ton  donbtleaa  can  explain. 

MIOHABL  AHOBLa 

Thia  18  no  longer 
The  golden  age  of  art.    Men  have  oe- 

come 
Iconoclasts  and  critica.  The  j  delight  not 
In  what  an  artist  does,  but  set  them- 
selves 
To  censure  what  they  do  not  compre- 
hend. 
Yon  will  not  see  them  bearing  a  Ma- 
donna 
Of  Cimabue  to  the  church  in  triumph, 
But  tearing  down  the  statue  of  a  Pope 
To  cast  it  mto  cannon.    Who  are  they 
That  bring  complaints  against  me  ? 

JULIUS. 

Deputies 
Of  the  commissioners;  and  they  com- 
plain 
Of  inauffident  light  in  the  Three  Chap- 
els. 

MIOHABL  AHOELO. 

Tour  Holiness,  the  insufficient  light 
Is  somewhere  else,  and  not  in  the  Three 

Chapels. 
Who  are  the  deputies  that  make  com- 
plaint? 

JULIUS. 

The  Cardinals  Salviati  and  Maroello, 
Bere  present 

MIOHABL  ANOBLO,  rising. 

With  permission,  Monsignori, 
What  is  it  ye  complain  of  f 

OARDINAL  MABOBLLO. 

We  regret 
Ton  have  departed  from  Bramante's 

plan, 
iLnd  from  San  Gallo's. 

MIOHABL  AMOBLO. 

Since  the  ancient  time 
No  greater  architect  has  liTed  on  earth 
Than  Lazzari  Bramante.    His  design, 
Without  confusion,  simple,  clear,  well- 
lighted. 


Merits  all  praise,  and  to  depart  from  It 
Would  be  departing  from  the  truth 

San  GaUo, 
Building  about  with  columns,  took  al 

l^fht 
Out  of  this  plan ;  left  in  the  choir  dark 

comers 
For    infinite    ribaldries,    and    lurking 

places 
For  rogues  and  robbers ;  so  that  when 

the  church 
Was  shut  at  night,  not  five  and  twentj 

men 
Could  find  them  out.    It  was  San  GaUo^ 

then, 
That  left  the  church  in  darkneas,  and 

not  L 

OABDIHAL  MABOBLLO. 

Excuae  me ;  but  in  each  of  the  Three 

Chapels 
Is  but  a  single  window. 

MIOHABL  AMOBLO. 

Monsignore, 
Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  in  the 

Tanking 
Above  there  are  to  go  three  other  win- 
dows. 

OABDINAL  BALYIATI. 

How  should  we  know  ?    You  nerer  told 
naof  it. 

MIOHABL  ANOBLO. 

I  neither  am  obliged,  nor  will  I  be, 
To  tell  your  Eminence  or  any  other 
What  I  intend  or  ought  to  do.    Tour 

office 
Is  to  provide  the  means,  and  see  that 

thieves 
Do  not  lay  hands  upon  them.    The  de« 

siffus 
Must  all  DC  left  to  me. 

OARDINAL  MABOBLLO. 

Sir  architect, 
You  do  forget  yourself,  to  speak  thn^ 

rudely 
In  presence  of  his  Holiness,  and  to  us 
Who  are  his  cardinals. 

MIOHABL  AKOBLO,  putting  Ofl  htS  hot. 

I  do  not  forget 
I  am  descended  from  the  Counts  G» 

nossa, 
Linked  with  the  Imperial  line,  and  wM) 

MatUda. 
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Who  gave  the  Chmch  Saint  Peter's  Pat- 
rimony. 
I,  too,  am  prond  to  give  unto  the  Church 
The  labor  of  these  hands,  and  what  of 

life 
Bemains  to  me.    Mpr  father  Baonarotti 
Was  Podestit  of  Chiusi  and  Caprese. 
I  am  not  nsed  to  have  men  speak  to 

me 
As  if  I  were  a  mason,  hired  to  build 
A  garden  wall,  and  jMud  on  Saturdays 
80  much  an  hour. 

OAKDIKAL  BALYIATI,  astck. 

No  wonder  that  Pope  Clement 
Nerer  sat  down  in  presence  of  this  man. 
Lest  he  should  do  the  same ;  and  always 

bade  him 
Pot  on  his  hat,  lest  he  unasked  should 

doitl 

MICHABL  ANOBLO. 

If  any  one  could  die  of  grief  and  shame, 

I  should.  This  labor  was  imposed  upon 
me; 

I  did  not  seek  it ;  and  if  I  assumed  it, 

T  was  not  for  love  of  fame  or  love  of 
gain. 

But  for  the  love  of  God.  Perhaps  old 
ace 

Deceived  me,  or  self-interest,  or  ambi- 
tion; 

I  may  be  doing  harm  instead  of  good. 

Therefore,  I  pray  your  Holiness,  release 
me; 

Take  off  from  me  the  burden  of  this 
work; 

Let  me  go  back  to  Florence. 


JULIUS. 


Wliile  I  am  living. 


Never,  never, 


MICHAEL  AHOBLO. 

Doth  your  Holiness 
Bemember  what  the  Holy  Scriptures 

say 
Of  the  inevitable  time,  when  those 
Who  look  out  of  the  windows  shall  be 

darkened, 
And  the  almond-tree  shall  flourish  ? 


JULIUS. 


Codeslastes. 


Thstlshi 


MIOHABL  AHOBLO. 

And  the  grasshopper 


Shall  be  a  burden,  and  desire  shell  fail. 
Because  man  ^;oeth  unto  his  long  home. 
Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  Preacher: 

all 
Is  vanity. 

JULIUS. 

Ah,  were  to  do  a  thing 
As  easy  as  to  dream  of  doing  it. 
We  should  not  want  for  artists.    Bu 

the  men 
Who  carry  out  in  act  their  great  designs 
Are  few  m  number ;  ay,  they  may  be 

counted 
Upon  the  fingers  of  this  hand.    Your 

place 
Is  at  St  Peter's. 

MIOHABL  ANOBLO. 

I  have  had  my  dream, 
And  cannot  carry  out  my  great  concep- 
tion. 
And  put  it  into  act. 

JULIUS. 

Then  who  can  do  it  'f 
Ton  would  but  leave  it  to  some  Bacdo 

Bigio 
To  mangfe  and  deface. 

MIOHABL  AKQBLO. 

Rather  than  that^ 
I  will  still  bear  the  burden  on  my  shoul* 

ders 
A  little  longer.    If  your  Holiness 
Will  keep  the  world  in  order,  and  will 

leave 
The  building  of  the  church  to  me,  the 

work 
Will  go  on  better  for  it.    Holy  Father, 
If  all  the  labors  that  I  have  endured, 
And  shall  endure,  advantage  not  my 

soul, 
I  am  but  losing  time. 

JULIUS,  kttfing  his  hands  on  mighabl 
ANOBLO's  shoulders. 

You  will  be  gainer 
Both  for  your  soul  and  body. 

MICHABL  ANOBLO. 

Not  events 
Exasperate  me,  but  the  fonest  conclu- 
sions 
I  draw  from  these  events ;  the  sure  de- 
cline 
Of  art,  and  all  the  meaning  of  that 
word: 
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All  that  •mbelUslMf  snd  sweetens  life, 

And  lifts  it  from  the  lerel  of  low  caies 

Into  the  purer  atmosnhere  of  beantjr ; 

The  faith  in  the  Ideal ;  the  inspiration  . 

That  made  the  canons  of  the  dinich  of 
Seville 

Say,  **  Let  as  build,  so  that  all  men  here- 
after 

Will  say  that  we  were  madmen.*'  Holy 
t^ather, 

X  beg  permission  to  retire  from  here. 

JULIUS. 

Qo ;  and  my  benediction  be  upon  you. 
[Michael  AngeU  goes  ouL 

"i/Ly  Cardinals,  this  Michael  Angelo 

Must  not  be  dealt  with  as  a  common 
mason. 

He  comes  of  noble  blood,  and  for  his 
crest 

Bear  two  bnirs  horns ;  and  he  has  given 
us  proof 

That  he  can  toes  with  them.  From  this 
day  forth 

Unto  the  end  of  time,  let  no  man  utter 

The  name  of  Bacdo  Bigio  in  my  pres- 
ence. 

All  great  achievements  are  the  natural 
fruits 

Of  a  great  character.    As  trees  bear  not 

Their  fruits  of  the  same  size  and  qual- 
ity, 

But  each  one  in  its  kind  with  equal 
ease, 

So  are  great  deeds  as  natural  to  great 
men 

As  mean  things  are  to  small  ones.  By 
his  work 

We  know  the  master.  Let  us  not  per- 
plex him. 


in. 

BINDO  ALTOVITL 

A  itreet  in  Rome.  BiwDO  Altoviti, 
standing  at  the  door  of  his  house,  Mi- 
chael AvQUhO,  passing, 

BINDO. 

Good-morning,  Messer  Michael  Angelo  1 

XIGHABL  ANOBLO. 

Good-morning,  Messer  Bindo  Altoviti  I 

BINDO. 

Whdt  brings  you  forth  so  early  t 


MIOHABL  AVQELa 


The 


That  keeps  yon  standing  sentinel  at  yooi 

door, — 
The  air  of  this  delicious  sammer  mor» 

ing. 
What  news  have  yon  from  Florence  f 

BINDO. 

Nothing  newi 
The  same  old   tale   of  violence   and 

wrong. 
Since   the    disastrous   day   at    Monte 

Mario, 
When  in  procession,  through  San  Gallo's 

gate. 
Bareheaded,  clothed  in  rags,  on  sony 

steeds, 
Philippo  StroEsi  and  the  good  Yalori 
Were  led  as  prisoners  down  the  streen 

of  Florence, 
Amid  the  shouts  of  an  angratefal  peo> 

pie, 
Hope  is  no  more,  and  liberty  no  more. 
Duke  Cosimo,  the  tyrant,  reigns  so* 

preme. 

MIOHABL  ANOBLO. 

Florence  is  dead:  her  housea  are  bat 

tombs; 
Silence  and  solitude  are  in  her  streets. 

BINDO. 

Ah  yes ;  and  often  I  repeat  the  words 
You  wrote  upon  your  statue  of   the 

Night, 
There  in  the  Sacristy  of  San  Lorenio: 
"  Grateful  to  me  is  sleep ;   to  be  ol 

stone 
More  grateful,  while  the  wrong    and 

shame  endure; 
To  see  not,  feel  not,  is  a  benediction ; 
Therefore  awake  me  not ;  oh,  speak  in 

whispers." 

MICUABL  ANOBLO. 

Ah,  Messer  Bindo,  the  calamities. 
The  fallen  fortunes,  and  the  desolation 
Of  Florence  are  to  me  a  tragedy 
Deeper  than  words,  and  darker  thai 

despair. 
I,  who  have  worshipped  freedom  fron 

my  cradle. 
Have  loved  her  with  the  pasdon  of  a 

lover, 
And  clothed  her  with  all  lovely  attrib 

ntes 
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l%at  the  imaginadon  cftn  conceive, 
Or  the  heart  conjure  np,  now  see  her 

dead, 
And  trodden  m  the  dast  heneath  the 

feet 
Of  an  adTentorer !    It  is  a  grief 
Too  great  for  me  to  hear  in  my  old 

age. 

BINBO. 

I  nj  no  news  from  Florence:  I  am 

wrong, 
For  Benvennto  writes  that  he  is  coming 
To  be  my  guest  in  Rome. 

MIOHABL  ANOBLO. 

Those  are  good  tidmgs. 
He  hath  been  manj  years  away  from 
ns. 

BINDO. 

Pray  yoOy  come  in. 

MIOHABL  ANOBLO. 

I  have  not  time  to  stay, 
And  yet  I  wilL    I  see  from  here  your 

house 
Is  filled  with  works  of  ait    That  bust 

in  bronze 
Is  of  yoursell     TeQ  me,  who  is  the 

master 
That  works  in  such  an  admirable  way, 
And  with  such  power  and  feeling  1 


Biima 


BenTenuto. 


MIOHABL  AKOBLO. 

Ahf     Benvennto  1     'T  is  a   master- 
piece I 
It  pleases  me  as  much,  and  even  more, 
Than  the  antiques  about  it;  and  yet 

they 
Are  of  the  best  one  sees.    But  you  have 

placed  it 
f(y  far  too  high.    The  light  comes  from 

below. 
And   injures  the    expression.      Were 

these  windows 
Above  and  not  beneath  it,  then  indeed 
K  would  maintain  its  own  among  these 

works 
Of  the  old  masters,  noble  as  thev  are. 
I  wffl  go  in  and  study  it  more  closely. 
I  always  prophesied  that  Benvennto, 
With  all  his  follies  and  fantastic  ways, 
Would  show  his  genius  in  some  work  of 

art 


That  would  amaxe  the  world,  and  be  a 

challenge 
Unto  all  other  artists  of  his  time. 

[TJi^  go  irk 


TV. 
IN  THE  COLISEUM. 

MiOHABL   Anoblo  and  Tomabo  ds 
Catalibri. 

oatalibbi. 

What  have  yon  here  alone,  Messer  Biii 
chele? 

MIGHABL  ANOBLO. 

I  come  to  learn. 

CATALIEBI. 

You  are  already  master. 
And  teach  all  other  men. 

MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

Nay,  I  know  nothing ; 
Not  even  my  own  ignorance,  as  some 
Philosopher  hath  said.    I  am  a  school- 
boy 
Who  hath  not  learned  his  lesson,  and 

who  stands 
Ashamed  and  silent  in  the  awful  pres* 

ence 
Of  the  great  master  of  antiquity 
Who  built  these  walls  cyclopean. 

OATALIBBI. 

Gaudentius 
His  name  was,  I  remember.     His  re- 
ward 
Was  to  be  thrown  alive  to  the  wild 

beasts 
Here  where  we  now  are  standing. 


MIOHABL  ANOBLO. 


Idle  tales. 


CATALIBRI. 


But  you  are  greater  than  Gaudentins 

was, 
And  your  work  nobler. 

MIOHABL  ANOBIXX 

Silence,  I  beseech  yoa 

CATALIBRI. 

Tradition  says  that  fifteen  thousand 
men 
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Were  toiling  lor  ten  yeure  Inoeasantly 
Upon  thia  amphitheatre. 

MICHAEL  AKOBLO. 

Behold 
Qow  wonderfol  it  Isl     The  qaeen  of 

lowers, 
The  marble  rose  of  Borne  1    Its  petals 

torn 
By  wind  and  rain  of  thrice  five  hundred 

years; 
Its  mossy  sheath  half  rent  away,  and 

sold 
To  ornament  our  palaces  and  churches, 
Or  to  be  trodden  under  feet  of  man 
Upon  the  Tiber's  bank;  yet  what  re- 
mains 
Still  opening  its  fair  bosom  to  the  snn. 
And  to  the  constellations  that  at  night 
Hang  poised  above  it  like  a  swarm  of 
Dees. 

OATALIBBI. 

The  rose  of  Bome,  imt  not  of  Beunir 

diae; 
Not  the  white  rose  onr  Tuscan  poet  saw. 
With  saints  for  petals.    When  this  rose 

was  perfect 
Its  hundred  thousand  petals  were  not 

saints, 
But  senators  in  their  Thessalian  caps. 
And  all  the  roaring  populace  of  Borne; 
And  even  an  Empress  and  the  Vestal, 

Virgins, 
Who  came  to  see  the  gladiators  die, 
Conld  not  give  sweetness  to  a  rose  like 

this. 

MIOHABL  AHOBLO. 

I  spake  not  of  its  uses,  but  its  beauty. 

GATALIBEI. 

The  sand  beneath  our  feet  is  saturate 
With  blood  of  martyrs ;  and  these  rifted 

stones 
Are  awful  witnesses  against  a  people 
Whose  pleasure  was  the  pain  of  dying 

men. 

MICHABL  ANOBVO. 

Tomaso  Cavalieri,  on  my  \Tord, 

Con  should  have  been  a  preacher,  not  a 

painter! 
Think  yon  that  I  approve  such  cruel- 
ties, 
Becanse  I  marvel  at  the  architects 
Who  built  these  walls,  and  curved  these 
noble  arches? 


Oh,  I  am  put  to  shame,  when  I  oonaidei 
How  mean  onr  work  is,  when  compared 

with  theirs  1 
Look  at  these  walls  about  ns  and  above 

us! 
They  have  been  shaken  by  earthqnakei^ 

have  been  made 
A  fortress,  and  been  battered  by  long 

sieges; 
The  iron  clamps,  that  held  the  stones 

together. 
Have  been  wrenched  from  them;  bnt 

they  stand  erect 
And  firm,  as  if  they  had  been  hewn  and 

hollowed 
Out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  were  a  part 
Of  the  foundations  of  the  world  itself. 

OATALIBBI. 

Tour  work,  I  say  again,  is  nobler  work, 
In  so  far  as  its  end  and  aim  are  noUer; 
And  this  is  bnt  a  ruin,  like  the  rest. 
Its  vaulted  passages  are  made  the  cav« 

ems 
Of  robbers,  and  are  hannted  l^  d» 

ghosts 
Of  mnnlered  men. 

MIOHABL  AVGBLO. 

A  thousand  wild  flowers  tilooB 
From  every  chink,  and  the  birds  bnfld 

their  nests 
Among  the  ruined  arches,  and  sue^est 
New  thoughts  of  beauty  to  the  arc^tect. 
Now  let  us  climb  the  broken  stairs  that 

lead 
Into  the  corridors  above,  and  stndy 
The  marvel  and  the  mystery  of  that  art 
In  which  I  am  a  pupil,  not  a  master. 
AH  things  must  have  an  end ;  the  world 

itself 
Must  have  an  end,  as  in  a  dream  I  sa^ 

it. 
There  came  a  great  hand  out  of  heaTen, 

and  touched 
The  earth,  and  stopped  it  in  its  conrae. 

The  seas 
Leaped,  a  vast  cataract,  into  the  abyss; 
The  forests  and  the  fields  slid  oflE,  and 

floated 
Like  wooded  islands  in  the  air.     The 

dead 
Were  hurled  forth  from  their  sepulchres; 

the  living 
Were  mingled  with  them,  and  them 

selves  were  dead,  — 
All  being  dead;  and  the  lair,  shininn 

cities 
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Diopped  out  like  jewels  from  a  broken 

crown. 
Kanght  bat  the  core  of  the  great  globe 

remained, 
A  skeleton  of  stone.    And  orer  it 
The  wrack   of   matter  drifted  like  a 

ck>ad. 
And  then  recoiled  upon  itself,  and  fell 
Back  on  the  empty  world,  that  with  the 

weight 
Reeled,  staggered,  righted,  and   then 

headlong  plonged 
Into   the    darkness,  as  a   ship^  when 

stmck 
B  J  a  great  sea,  throws  off  the  wares  at 

first 
On  either  side,  then  settles  and  goes 

down 
Into  the  dark  abyss,  with  her  dead  eiew. 

Bat  the  earth  does  not  more. 

MICHAEL  AHOBLO. 

Who  knows  ?  who  knows  t 
There  are  ^rest  truths  that  pitch  their 

shimng  tents 
Outside   our   walls,   and   thoo^   but 

dimly  seen 
In  the  gray  dawn,  they  will  be  mani- 
fest 
When  the  light  widens  into  perfect  day. 
A  certain  man,  Copernicus  by  name. 
Sometime  professor  here  in  Rome,  has 

whispered 
It  is  the  earth,  and  not  the  sun,  that 

mores. 
What  I  beheld  was  only  in  a  dream, 
Tet  dreams  sometimes  anticipate  erents. 
Being  unsubstantial  images  of  things 
As  yet  unseen. 


V. 


BENVENUTO  AGAIN. 

lioctUo  dt*  Corm.    Michael  Anoblo, 
BBNTEinTTO  Cellini. 

MICHAEL  AHOELO. 

80,  BenTenuto,  you  return  once  more 
To  the  Eternal  City.  'T  is  the  centre 
To  which  all  gravitates.    One  finds  no 

rest 
Elsewhere  than  here.     There  may  be 

other  cities 


That  please  us  for  a  wfaQe,  but  Roms 

alone 
Completely  satisfies.    It  becomes  to  aU 
A  second  nadre  land  by  predilection. 
And  not  by  accident  of  mrth  alone. 

BBMTBNUTO. 

I  am  but  just  arrired,  and  am  now  lod^ 

ing 
With  Bindo  Altoriti.    I  haTS  been 
To  kiss  the  feet  of  our  most  Holy  Father 
And  now  am  come  in  haste  to  kiss  the 

hands 
Of  my  mirsculous  Master. 

MIOHABL  ANOBLO. 

And  to  find  him 
GkowB  Tery  old. 

BBNTBMITTO. 

Ton  know  that  pieekras  itoiMi 
Never  grow  old. 

MICBABL  AHOBLO. 

Half  sunk  beneath  the  horiBon^ 
And  yet  not  gone.    Twehe  years  aie 

a  long  while. 
Ten  me  of  France. 

BBMVBJIDTO. 

It  were  too  long  a  tale 
To  tell  you  aH    Suffice  in  brief  to  say 
The  King  receired  me  well,  and  lored 

me  well ; 
Gkire  me  the  annual  pension  that  before 

me 
Our  Leonardo  had,  nor  more  nor  less. 
And  for   my  residence   the  Tour  de 

Nesle, 
Upon  the  rirerHrfde. 

MIOHABL  ANOBLO. 

A  princely  lodging 

BBNTBlinTO. 

What  in   return  I   did   now  matters 

not. 
For  there  are  other  things,  of  greater 

moment, 
I  wish  to  speak  of.    First  of  all,  the 

letter 
Ton  wrote  me,  not  long  since,  about 

my  bust 
Of  Bindo  Altoriti,  here  in  Rome.    Yob 

said, 
"  My  Benvenuto,  I  for  many  years 
Have  known  you  as  the  greatest  of  all 

goldsmiths. 
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mOHASL  AHQKLO. 


And  now  I  know  von  m  no  kM  a  iciilp- 
tor."  ^ 

Ally  generons  Master  I  How  ahaU  I  e'er 
thank  TOO 

For  aach  kind  langoage  f 

XIOHABL  ▲NOBLOw 

By  believing  it 
I  aaw  the  boat  at  Meaaer  Bindo*a  house. 
And  thooght  it  worthj  of  the  ancient 

masters. 
And  said  so.    ThatisalL 

BEHTSNUTO. 

It  is  too  much ; 
And  I  shonld  stand  abashed  here  in  your 

presence. 
Had  I  done  nothing  worthier  of  jonr 

praise 
Than  Bindo's  bust. 

XIOHABL  ANOBLO. 

What  hare  yon  done  that  'a  better  1 

BBUVBMUTO. 

When  I  left  Rome  for  "Baxk,  yon  re- 
member 

I  promised  yon  that  if  I  went  a  gold- 
smith 

I  wonld  return  a  sculptor.    I  haya  kept 

Tlie  promise  I  then  made. 

XICHABL  ANOBLO. 

Dear  Benyennto, 
I  rsoognized  the  latent  genius  in  you, 
But  feared  your  vices. 

BBBTBIOTTO. 

I  have  turned  them  aD 
To  virtues.     My  impatient,  wayward 

nature, 
That  made  me  quick  in  quarrel,  now 

has  served  me 
Where  meekness  could  not,  and  where 

patience  could  not, 
As  you  shall  hear  now.    I  have  cast  in 

bronze 
A  statue  of  Perseus,  holding  thus  aloft 
In  his  left  hand  the  head  of  the  Medusa, 
And  in  his  right  the  sword  that  severed  it ; 
His  right  foot  planted  on  the  lifeless 

corse; 
His  face  superb  and  pitiful,  with  eyes 
Down-looking  on  the  victim  of  his  yen- 

geance. 

XICHABL  AXOBLO. 

Imi(9f  it  should  be. 


BBBfBBUTO. 

^  As  it  will  ba 

When   it  is   placed  upon  the  Ihncal 

Square, 
Half-way  between  your  David  and  the 

Judith 
Of  Donatello. 

XICHABL  AKOBLO. 

Riral  of  them  both! 

^  BBNTBNUTO. 

But  ah,  what  infinite  trouble  have  I  had 
With  Bandinello,  and  that  stupid  beast, 
The  major-domo  of  Duke  Cosimo, 
Francesco  Ricci,  and  their   wretched 

agent 
Gorini,  who  came  crawling  round  aboni 

me 
Like  a  black  spider,  with  his  whining 

voice 
That  sounded  like  the  bnsi  of  a  mos- 
quito! 
Oh,  I  have  wept  in  utter  desperation. 
And  wished  a  thousand  times  I  had  not 

left 
My  Tour  de  Nesle,  nor  e'er  returned  to 

Florence, 
Or  thought  of  Perseus.  What  malignant 

ulsehoods 
They  toLd  the  Grand  Duke»  to  impede 

my  work, 
And  make  me  desperate ! 

XICHABL  ABOBLa 

The  nimble  lie 
Is  like  the  second-hand  upon  a  dodc ; 
We  see  it  fly;  while  the  honr-hand  of 

truth 
Seems  to  stand  still,  and  yet  it  moves 

unseen. 
And  wins  at  last,  for  the  clock  will  not 

strike 
Till  it  has  reached  the  goal. 

BBNYBNUTO. 

My  obstinacy 
Stood  me  in  stead,  and  hdped  me  to 

overcome 
The  hindrances  that  envy  and  iU-will 
Put  in  my  way. 

XIOHABL  ANOBLO. 

When  anything  is  dona 
People  see  not  the  patient  doing  of  it. 
Nor  think  how  great  would  be  ^e  lost 
toman 


inCBAEL  ANOELO. 
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K  it  had  not  been  done.    As  in  a  build- 
ing 
Stone  rests  on  stones  and  wanting  the 

foondation 
AH  would  be  wanting,  so  in  hnman  life 
Each  action  rests  on  the  foregone  event. 
That  made  it  possible,  but  is  forgotten 
And  buried  in  the  earth. 

BENTBNUTO. 

Even  Bandinello, 
Wlio  never  yet  spake  well  of  anytliin^, 
Speaks  well  of  this ;  and  yet  he  told  the 

Duke 
That,  though  I  cast  small  figures  well 

enough, 
I  never  could  cast  this. 

MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

But  you  have  done  it, 
And   proved    Ser  Bandinello  a   false 

prophet. 
That  is  the  wisest  way. 

BBNVENUTO. 

And  ah,  that  casting ! 
What  a  wild  scene  it  was,  as  late  at 

night, 
A  night  of  wind  and  rain,  we  heaped 

the  furnace 
With  pine  of  Serristori,  till  the  flames 
Caught  in  the  rafters  over  us,  and  threat- 
ened 
To  send  the  burning  roof   upon  our 

heads; 
And  from  the  garden  sfde  the  wind  and 

rain 
Poured  in  upon  us,  and  half  quenched 

our  fires. 
I  was  beside  myself  with  desperation. 
A  shudder  came  upon  me,  then  a  fever ; 
I  thought  that  I  was  dying,  and  was 

forced 
To  leave  the  worib-shop,  ano^  to  throw 

myself 
Upon  my  bed,  as  one  who  has  no  hope. 
And  as  I  lay  there,  a  deformed  old  man 
Appeared  before  me,  and  with  dismal 

voice, 
Like  one  who  doth  exhort  a  criminal 
Led  forth  to  death,  exclaimed,  "Poor 

Benvenuto, 
Thy  work  is  spoiled  I    There  is  no  rem- 
edy I " 
Tben,  with  a  cry  so  loud  it  might  have 

reached 
The  hearen  of  fire,  I  bounded  to  my 

leet» 


And  rushed  back  to  my  workmen.  They 

all  stood 
Bewildered   and   desponding ;   and   1 

looked 
Into  the  furnace,  and  beheld  the  mass 
Half  molten  only,  and  in  my  despair 
I  fed  the  fire  with  oak,  whose  terrible 

heat 
Soon  made  the  sluggish  metal  shine  and 

sparkle. 
Then  followed  a  bright  flash,  and  aa 

explosion, 
As  if  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  among  us. 
The  covering  of  the  furnace  had  l>een 

rent 
Asunder,  and  the  bronze  was  flowing 

over; 
So  that  I  straightway  opened  all  the 

sluices 
To  fill  the  mould.    The  metal  ran  like 

lava, 
Sluggish  and  heavy;   and  I  sent  my 

workmen 
To  ransack  the  whole  house,  and  bring 

together 
My  pewter  plates  and  pans,  two  hundred 

of  them. 
And  cast  them  one  by  one  into  the  fur- 
nace 
To  liquefy  the  mass,  and  in  a  moment 
The  mould  was  filled !    I  fell  upon  my 

knees 
And  thanked  the  Lord;  and  then  we 

ate  and  drank 
And  went  to  bed,  all  hearty  and  con- 
tented. 
It  was  two  hours  before  the  break  of  day. 
My  fever  was  quite  gone. 

MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

A  strange  adventure. 
That  could  have  happen^  to  no  mac 

alive 
But  you,  my  Benvenuto. 

BBNVBNUTO. 

As  my  workmen  said 
To  major-domo  Hied  afterward. 
When  he  inquired  of  them:  "'T  was 

not  a  man. 
But  an  express  great  devil.** 

MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

And  the  stalnot 

BBITYBNUTO. 

Perfect  In  every  part^  save  the  right 
foot 
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HIGHAEL  ANGELO. 


Of  Peneofl,  iia  I  had  foretold  the  Duke. 
There  was  lust  bronze  enough  to  fill  the 

mould ; 
Not  a  drop  over,  not  a  drop  too  little. 
I  looked  upon  it  as  a  miracle 
Wrought  by  the  hand  of  God. 

MIOHABL  AMOELO. 

And  now  I  see 
Bow  yon  have  turned  your  vioes  into 
Tirtues. 

BENTBVUTO. 

Bat  wherefore  do  I  prate  of  this?    I 

came 
To  speak  of  other  things.    Dnke  Co- 

simo 
Throuffh  me  invites  you  to  return  to 

Florence, 
And  offers  you  great  honors,  even  to 

make  you 
One  of  the  Forty-Eight,  his  Senators. 

,     MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

His  Senators  I    That  is  enough.    Since 

Florence 
Was  changed  by  Clement  Seventh  from 

a  E^public 
Into  a  Dukedom,  I  no  longer  wish 
To  be  a  Florentine.     That  dream  is 

ended. 
The  Grand  Duke  Cosimo  now  reigns 

supreme ; 
All  liberty  is  dead.    Ah,  woe  is  me ! 
I   hoped  to  see    my  country  rise    to 

heights 
Of  happiness  and  freedom  yet  unreached 
By  other  nations,  but  the  climbing  wave 
Pituses,  lets  go  its  hold,  and  slides  again 
Back  to  the  common  level,  with  a  hoarse 
Death  rattle  in  its  throat.  I  am  too  old 
To  hope  for  better  days.  I  will  stay  here 
And  die  in  Rome.     The  very  weeds, 

that  grow 
;)  Among  the  broken  fragments  of  her 

ruins, 
Are  sweeter  to  me  than  the  garden 

flowers 
Of  other  cities ;  and  the  desolate  ring 
Of  th<^  Canipagna  round  about  her  walls 
Fairer  chan  all  the  villas  that  encircle 
The  towns  of  Tuscany. 

BBMYENnTO. 

But  vonr  old  friends ! 

MICHAEL  AKGELO. 

AH  dcitd  hy  violence.    Baccio  Valori 


Has  been  beheaded;  Oniodaxdlni  poi- 
soned; 

Philippo  Strozsi  strangled  in  his  prison. 

Is  Florence  then  a  place  for  honest  mei 

To  flourish  in  ?  What  is  there  to  pro- 
vent 

My  sharing  the  same  fate  1 

BENYBHUTO. 

Why,  this:  tf  all 
Your  friends  are  dead,  so  are  yonr  ene 
mies. 

MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

Is  Aretlno  dead  f 

BEVrBNUTO. 

He  lives  in  Venlobh 
And  not  in  Florence. 

MIOHABL  AVOELO. 

'T  is  the  same  to  ma 
This  wretched  mountebank,  whom  flat- 

terers 
Call  the  Divine,  as  if  to  make  the  word 
Unpleasant  in  the  mouths  of  those  who 

speak  it 
And  in  the  ears  of  those  who  hear  i^ 

sends  me 
A  letter  written  for  the  public  eye. 
And  with  such  subtle  and  infernal  mal- 
ice, 
I  wonder  at  his  wickedness.    'T  is  he 
Is  the  express  great  devil,  and  not  yoa. 
Some  years  agcT  he  told  me  how  to  palnfc 
The  scenes  of  the  Last  Judgment. 


BBNTENITTO. 


I  remember 


MICHAEL  AKOELO. 

Well,  now  he  writes  to  me  that,  as  m 

Christian, 
He  is  ashamed  of  the  unbomided  in^ 

dom 
With  which  I  represent  it 


BBNTEHITTO. 


Hypocrite  I 


MICHAEL  AKOELO. 

He  says  I  show  mankind  that  I  am 

wanting 
In  piety  and  religion,  in  proportion 
As  I  profess  per&ction  in  my  ait. 
Profess  perfection!     Why,  't  is  only 

men 
Like  Bugiardini  who  are  satisfied 


laOHAEL  ASGELO. 
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With  wbat  they  da    I  never  am  con- 
tent. 
Bat  always  see  the  labors  of  my  hand 
Fall  short  of  my  conception. 

BBNTBNUTO. 

Iperoeive 
The  malice  of  this  creature.    He  wonld 

taint  yon 
With  heresy,  and  in  a  time  like  this ! 
Tisinfamousi 

MICHABL  ANOBIX). 

X  represent  the  angels 
Vnthont  their  heavemy  gloiy,  and  the 

saints 
Without  a  trace  of  earthly  modesty. 

BBKTBNUTO. 

Incredible  andadty  I 

MIOHABL  ANOBLO. 

The  heathen 
Vefled  their  Diana  with  some  drapery, 
And   when    they  represented    Venus 

naked 
They  made  her  by  her  modest  attitude. 
Appear  half  clothed.    But  I,  who  am  a 

Christian, 
Do  so  subordinate  belief  to  art 
That  I  have  made  the  very  violation 
Of  modestv  in  martyrs  and  in  virgins 
A  spectacle  at  which  all  men  would 

gaie 
With  mdf-averted  eyes  even  in  a  brothel. 

BBNYBNUTO. 

He  Is  at  at  home  there,  and  he  ought  to 
know 

What  men  avert  their  eyes  from  in  such 
nlaces; 

From  the  Last  Judgment  chiefly,  I  imag- 
ine. 

MICHIBL  ANOBLO. 

But  divine  Providence  will  never  leave 
The  boldness  of  my  marvellous  work  un- 
punished ; 
And  the  more  marvellous  it  is,  the  more 
T  is  sure  to  prove  tha  ruin  of  my 

fame! 
And  finally,  if  in  this  composition 
I  bad  pursued  the  instructions  that  he 

gave  me 
Gonoorniug  heaven  and  hell  and  para- 
dise, 
In  that  same  letter,  known  to  all  the 
world« 


Nature  would  not  be  forced,  as  she  is 

now. 
To  feel  ashamed  that  she  invested  me 
With  such  great  talent ;  that  I  stend 

mvself 
A  very  idol  in  the  world  of  art 
He  taunts  me  also  with  the  Maasc 

leum 
Of  Julius,  still  unfinished,  for  the  rea^ 

son 
That  men  persuaded  the  inane  old  man 
It  was  of  evil  augury  to  build 
His  tomb  while  he  was  living ;  and  he 

speaks 
Of  heaps  of  gold  this  Pope  bequeathed 

to  me. 
And  calls  it  robbery ; — that  is  what  he 

says. 
What  prompted  such  a  letter  t 

BBNYBNUTO. 

Vanity. 
He  is  a  clever  writer,  and  he  likes 
To  draw  his  pen,  and  fiourish  it  in  the 

face 
Of  every  honest  man,  as  swordsmen  do 
Their  rapiers  on  occasion,  but  to  show 
How  skilfully  they  do  it    Had  you  fol- 
lowed 
The  advice  he  gave,  or  even  thanked 

him  for  it. 
You  would  have  seen  another  style  of 

fence. 
'T  is  but  his  wounded  vanity,  and  the 

wish 
To  see  his  name  in  print.    So  give  it 

not 
A  moment's  thought ;  it  soon  will  be 

forgotten. 

MIOHABL  ANOBLO. 

I  win  not  think  of  it,  but  let  it  pass 
For  a  rude  speech  thrown  at  me  in  tha 

street. 
As  boys  threw  stones  at  Dante. 

BBNYBNUTO. 

And  what  answei 
Shan  I  take  back  to  Grand  Duke  Co- 

simot 
He  does  not  ask  your  labor  or  your  ser 

vice; 
Only  your  presence  in  the  city  of  Flor^ 

ence, 
With  such  advice   upon  his  work   in 

hand 
As  he  may  ask,  and  you  may  chooM  to 

give. 
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MICHAEL  ANGELO. 


MICHABL  AVOSLO. 


Y<m  have  my  answer.    Nothing  he  can 

offer 
Bhall  tempt  me  to  leave  Rome.  Myworic 

18  nere;. 

And  only  here,  the  hnilding  of  St  Pe- 
ter's. 

What  other  things  I  hitherto  have  done 

Have  fallen  from  me,  are  no  longer  mine ; 

I  have  passed  on  beyond  them,  and 
have  left  them 

As  milestones  on  the  way.  What  lies 
before  me, 

That  is  still  mine,  and  while  it  is  unfin- 
ished 

No  one  shall  draw  me  from  it,  or  per- 
suade me. 

By  promises  of  ease,  or  wealth,  or  honor. 

Till  I  behold  the  finished  dome  uprise 

Complete,  as  now  I  see  it  in  my  thought. 

BBNTENUTO. 

And  will  you  paint  no  more  t 

MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

No  more. 

BBMVENUTO. 

T  is  well. 
Sculpture  is  more  divine,  and  more  like 

Nature, 
That  fashions  all  her  works  in  high  re- 
lief, 
And  that  is  sculpture.    This  vast  baU, 

the  Earth, 
Was  moulded  out  of  clay,  and  baked  in 

fire; 
Men,    women,    and   all    animals  that 

breathe 
Are  statues,  and  not  paintings.    Even 

the  plants. 
The  flowers,  the  fruits,  the  grasses,  were 

first  sculptured. 
And  colored  later.    Fainting  is  a  lie, 
A  shadow  merely. 

MICHABL  ANQBLO. 

Truly,  as  yon  say, 
Sculpture  is  more  than  painting.    It  is 

greater 
To  raise  the  dead  to  life  than  to  create 
Phantoms  that  seem  to  live.    The  most 

majestic 
Of  the  three  sister  arts  is  that  which 

builds ; 
rhe  eldest  of  them  all,  to  whom  the 

others 


Are  but  the  hand-maids  and  the  servl 

tors. 
Being  but  imitation,  not  creation. 
Henceforth  I  dedicate  myself  to  her. 

BBNTBHUTO. 

And  no  more  from  the  marUe  hew  those 

forms 
That  fill  us  all  with  wonder  ? 

MICHABL  ANOBLO. 

Many  statnes 
Will  there  be  room  for  in  my  work. 

Their  station 
Already  is  assigned  them  in  my  mind. 
But  things  move  slowly.    There  are 

hindrances. 
Want  of  material,  want  of  means,  delays 
And  intepruptions,  endless  interference 
Of  Cardinal   Commissioners,  and   difr 

putes 
And  jealousies  of  artists,  that  annoy  me. 
But  I  will  persevere  until  the  work 
Is  wholly  finished,  or  till  I  sink  down 
Surprised  by  death,  that  unexpected 

guest. 
Who  waits  for  no  man's  leisure,  but  steps 

in. 
Unasked  and  unannounced,  to  put  a  stop 
To  all  our  occupations  and  designs. 
And  then  perhaps  I  may  go  back  to 

Florence ; 
This  is  my  answer  to  Duke  Cosima 


VL 
(JRBINO'S  FORTUNE. 

MiCHABL  AnOBLO's  Studio.     MiCHABK 

Angelo  and  Urbino. 

MICHABL  ANOBLO,  poxaing  in  kii  work. 

Urbino,  thou  and  I  are  both  old  men. 
My  strength  begins  to  fail  me. 

URBINO. 

Eccellenza, 
That  is  impossible.    Do  I  not  see  you 
Attack  the  marble  blocks  unth  the  same 

fury 
As  twenty  years  ago  ? 

MICHAEL  ANGBLO. 

'T  is  an  old  habit 
I  must  have  learned  it  early  from   my 

nurse 
At  Setignano,  the  stone-mason's  wife: 


MICHAEL  ANGELO. 
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Wat  fbe  ftrm  foands  I  heard  were  of  i 
the  chisel  ^ 

Chipping  away  the  stone 

UKBIMO. 

At  erer/  itioke 
Tea  strike  fire  with  your  chieeL 

MIGHABL  AVOBLO. 

Ay,  becanse 
The  marble  is  too  hard. 

UBBINO. 

It  18  a  block 
That  Tqpolino  sent  yon  from  Carrara. 
He  is  a  Judge  of  marble. 

MICHAEL  ANOBLO. 

I  remember. 
With  it  he  sent  me  something  of  bis 

making,  — 
Jl  Mercnry,  with  long  body  and  short 

legs, 
As  if  by  any  possibility 
A  messenger  of  the  gods  could  have 

short  legs. 
It  was  no  more  like  Mercury  than  you 

are. 
But  rather  like  those  little  plaster  figures 
That  peddlers  hawk  about  the  villages 
As  images  of  saints.    But  luckily 
For  Topolino,  there  are  many  people 
Who  see  no  difference  between  what  is 

best 
And  what  is  only  good,  or  not  3Ten 

good; 
So  that  poor  artists  stand  in  their  esteem 
On  the  same  level  with  the  best,  or 

higher. 

USBIKO. 

How  Ecoellenza  laughed  \ 

MICHABL  AMOBLO. 

Poor  Topolino ! 
All  men  are  not  bom  artists,  nor  will 

labor 
B'er  make  them  artists. 

UBBINO. 

No,  no  more 
Than  Emperors,  or  Popes,  or  Cardinals. 
One  must  be  chosen  for  it.    I  have  been 
Tour  color-grinder  six  and  twenty  years. 
And  am  not  yet  an  artist.  j 

MICHAEL  ANGtCLO.  I 

Some  have  eyes  | 

That  see  not;  but  in  every  block  of  [ 

marble  ' 


I  see  a  statue,  —  see  ft  as  distinctly 
As  if  it  stood  before  me  shaped  and  pet* 

feet 
In  attitude  and  action.    I  have  only 
To  hew  away  the  stone  walls  that  im^ 

prison 
The  lovely  apparition,  and  reveal  it 
To  other  eyes  as  mine  already  see  it. 
But  I  grow  old  and  weak.    What  wilt 

thou  do 
When  I  am  dead,  Urbino  t 

UBBINO. 

Eccellensa^ 
I  most  then  serve  another  master. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

Never ! 
Bitter  is  servitude  at  best.    Already 
So  many  years  hast  tbou  been  serving 

me; 
But  rather  as  a  friend  than  as  a  servant. 
We  have  grown  old  together.     Dost 

thou  think 
So  meanly  of  this  Michael  Angelo 
As  to  imagine  he  would  let  thee  serve^ 
When  he  is  free  from  service  1    Take 

this  purse, 
Two  thousand  crowns  in  gold. 

UBBnro. 
Two  thousand  crowns! 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

Ay,  It  win  make  thee  rich.    Thou  shalt 

not  die 
A  beggar  In  a  hospital. 

UBBINO. 

Oh,  Master  I 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

I  cannot  have  them  with  me  on  the 

journey 
That  I  am  undertaking.    The  last  ga^ 

ment 
That  men  will  make  for  me  will  h&v« 

no  pockets. 

UBBINO,  kissing  the  hand  ^  MIOHABft 

ANOBLO. 

My  generous  master ! 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

Hush! 


URBINO. 


l/[y  Providence 
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MICHAEL   ANOBLO. 

Not  a  word  more.  Gro  now  to  bed,  old 
man. 

Thou  hast  served  Michael  Angelo.  Re- 
member, 

Henceforward  thou  shalt  serve  no  other 
master. 


vn. 

THE  OAKS  OF  MONTE  LUCA. 
Michael  Anoblo,  alone  in  the  woods. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

How  still  it  is  among  these  ancient 
oaks! 

Sur^  and  undulations  of  the  air 

Uplift  the  leafy  boughs,  and  let  them 
fall 

With  scarce  a  scund.  Such  sylvan 
quietudes 

Become  old  age.  These  huge  centen- 
nial oaks. 

That  may  have  heard  in  infancy  the 
trumpets 

Of  Barbarossa's  cavalry,  deride 

Man's  brief  existence,  that  with  all  his 
strength 

He  cannot  stretch  beyond  the  hundredth 
year. 

This  uttle  acorn,  turbaned  like  the 
Turk, 

Which  with  my  foot  I  spurn,  may  be  an 
oak 

Hereafter,  feeding  with  its  bitter  mast 

The  fierce  wild  boetr,  and  tossing  in  its 
arms 

The  cradled  nests  of  birds,  when  all  the 
men 

That  now  inhabit  this  vast  universe, 

They  and  their  children,  and  their  chil- 
dren's children. 

Shall  be  but  dust  and  mould,  and  noth- 
ing more. 

Through  openings  in  the  trees  I  see  be- 
low me 

The  valley  of  ClitumDus,  with  its  farms 

And  snow-white  oxen  grazing  in  the 
shade 

Of  the  tall  poplars  on  the  river's  brink. 

0  Nature,  gentle  mother,  tender  nurse ! 

I,  who  have  never  loved  thee  as  I  ought. 

But  wasted  aU  my  years  immured  in 
cities, 

And  breathed  the  stifling  atmosphere  of 
streets, 


Now  come  to  thee  for  refuge.    Here  b 

peace. 
Yonder  I  see  the  little  hermitages 
Dotting  the  mountain  side  with  points 

of  light. 
And  here  St.  Julian's  convent,  like  a 

nest 
Of  curlews,  clinging  to  some  winder  cliff. 
Beyond  the  broad,  illimitable  plam 
Down  sinks  the  sun,  red  as  Apollo's 

quoit, 
That,  D}f  the    envious   Zeohyr  blown 

aside, 
Struck  Hyacinthus  dead,  and  stained 

the  earth 
With  his  young  blood,  that  blossomed 

into  flowers. 
And  now,  instead  of  these  fair  deities. 
Dread  demons  haunt  the  earth ;  hermits 

inhabit 
The    leafy   homes   of    sylvan   Hama' 

dryads; 
And  jovial  friars,  rotund  and  rubicund, 
Replace  the  old  Silenus  with  his 


Here  underneath  these  venerable  oaks. 
Wrinkled  and  brown  and  gnarled  like 

them  with  age, 
A  brother  of  the  monasterysits, 
Lost  in  his  meditations.     What  may  be 
The  questions  that  perplex,  the  hopes 

that  cheer  him? 
Good-evening,  holy  father. 

MOMK. 

God  be  with  you. 

MICHAEL   ANOELO. 

Pardon  a  stranger  if  he  interrupt 
Your  meditations. 

MOKK. 

It  was  but  a  dream,  — 
The  old,  old  dream,  that  never  will  come 

true; 
The  dream  that  all  my  life  I  have  beeo 

dreaming. 
And  yet  is  still  a  dream. 

MICHAEL  ANQELO. 

All  men  have  dreams . 
I  have  had  mine;   but  none  of  them 

came  true; 
They  were  but  vanity.     Sometimes  I 

think 
The  happiness  of  man  lies  in  pursuing, 
Not  in  possessing;  for  the  things  poa 

sessed 


inOBAKL  ANOELO. 
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tioie  half  their  ralae.    Tell  me  of  joar 
dream. 


MOWK. 

The  yearning  of  my  heart,  my  sole  de- 
sire. 

That  like  the  sheaf  of  Joseph  stands 
upright, 

WhUe  all  the  others  bend  and  bow  to  it ; 

The  passion  that  torments  me,  and  that 
breathes 

New  meaning  into  the  dead  forms  of 
prayer, 

Is  that  with  mortal  eyea  I  may  behold 

The  Eternal  City. 

MIOHABL  ▲MOBLO. 

Rome? 

MONK. 

There  is  bat  one ; 
The  rest  are  merely  names.     I  think 

of  it 
As  the  Celestial  City,  paved  with  gold. 
And  sentinelled  with  angels. ' 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

Would  it  were. 

I  have  just  fled  from  it.  It  is  be- 
leaguered 

By  Spanish  troops,  led  by  the  Duke  of 
Alva. 

MONK. 

But  still  for  me 't  is  the  Celestial  City, 
And  I  would  see  it  once  before  I  die. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

Each  one  must  bear  his  cross. 

MONK. 

Were  it  a  cross 
That  had  been  laid  upon  me,  I  could 

bear  it. 
Or  fall  with  it.    It  is  a  crucifix ; 
I  am  nailed  hand  and  foot,  and  I  am 

dying! 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

What  would  you  see  in  Rome  ? 

MONK. 

His  Holiness. 

MICHAEL   ANOELO. 

Him  that  was  once  the  Cardinal  Ca- 

raffa? 
Ton  would  but  see  a  man  of  fourscore 

yearly 


With  sunken  eyes,  burning  like  carbuik 

cles. 
Who  sits  at  table  with  his  friends  for 

hours, 
CuBine  the  Spaniards  a«  a   laee   of 

Jews 
And  miscreant  Moors.    And  with  what 

soldiery 

Think  you  he  now  defends  the  Eternal 
City? 

MONK. 

With  legions  of  bright  angels. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

So  he  calls  them ; 
And  yet  in  fact  these  bright  angelic 

legions 
Are  only  German  Lutherans. 

MONK,  crossing  himself. 

Heaven  protect  ual 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

What  farther  would  you  see  1 

MONK. 

The  Cardinals, 
Groing  in    their  gilt  coaches  to  High 
Mass. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

Men  do  not  go  to  Paradise  in  coaches. 

MONK. 

The  catacombs,  the  convents,  and  the 

churches ; 
The  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week 
In  all  their  pomp,  or,  at  the  Epiphany, 
The  Feast  of  the  Santissima  Bambino 
At  Ara  Coeli.     But  I  shall   not  see 

them. 

MICHAEL  ANOELO. 

These    pompous    ceremonies    of    the 

Church 
Are  but  an  empty  show  to  him  who 

knows 
The  actors  in  them.    Stay  here  in  your 

convent, 
For  he  who  goes  to  Rome  may  see  too 

much. 
What  would  you  further  I 

MONK. 

I  would  see  the  painting 
Of  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sistine 
ChapeL 
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MIOHABL  ANGBLO. 

f  he  imoke  of  incense  and  of  altar  can- 
dles 
Has  blackened  it  already. 

MONK. 

Woe  is  me ! 
Then  I  would  hear  Allegri's  Miserere, 
8ung  by  the  Papal  choir. 

MICHAEL   ANOELO. 

A  dismal  dirge ! 
I  am  an  old,  old  man,  and  I  have  lived 
In  Home  for  thirty  years  and  more,  and 

know 
The  jarring  of  the  wheels  of  that  great 

world, 
Its  jealousies,  its  discords,  and  its  strife. 
Therefore  I  say  to  you,  remain  content 
Here  in  your  convent,  here  among  your 

woods, 
Where  only  there  is  peace.    Go  not  to 

Home. 
There  was  of  old  a  monk  of  Wittenberg 
Who  went  to  Rome;  you  may  have 

heard  of  him ; 
His  name  was  Luther ;  and  yon  know 

what  followed. 

[The  convent  bell  rings. 

MONK,  rising. 

ft  is  the  convent  bell ;  it  rings  for  ves- 
pers. 

Let  us  go  in;  we  both  will  pray  for 
peace. 

VIIL 

THE  DEAD  CHRIST. 

Michael  Anoblo's  studio.  Michael 
Anoblo,  with  a  light,  working  upon 
the  Dead  Christ.    Midnight. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

0  Death,  why  is  it  I  cannot  portray 
Thy  form  and  features?    Do  I  stand 

too  near  thee  ? 
Or  dost  thou  hold  my  hand,  and  draw 

me  back, 
As  being  thy  disciple,  not  thy  master  ? 
Let  him  who  knows  not  what  old  age  is 

like 
Have  patience  till  it  comes,  and  he  will 

know. 

1  once  had  skill  to  fashion  Life  and 

Death 


And  Sleep,  which  is  the  counterfeit  ol 

Death; 
And  I  remember  what  Giovanni  Stroza 
Wrote  underneath  my  statue  of  ihm 

Night 
In  San  Lorenzo,  ah,  so  long  ago  I 

Grateful  to  me  is  sleep !    More  gxatefo] 

now 
Than  it  was  then;  for  all  my  friends 

are  dead; 
And  she  is  dead,  the  noblest  of  them 

all. 
I  saw  her  face,  when  the  great  sculptor 

Death, 
Whom  men  should  call  Divine,  had  at  a 

blow 
Stricken  her  into  marble ;  and  I  kissed 
Her  cold  white  hand.      What  was  it 

held  me  back 
From  kissine  her  fair  forehead,  and 

those  Tips, 
Those  dead,  dumb  lips?     Grateful  to 

me  is  sleep  I 

Enter  Giorgio  Vababi. 

GIORGIO. 

Good-evening,  or  good-morning,  for  1 

know  not 
Which  of  the  two  it  is. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

How  came  yoa  in  f 

GIORGIO. 

Why,  by  the  door,  as  all  men  do. 


MICHAEL  ANGELO. 


Must  have  forgotten  to  bolt  it. 


Ascmnk 


GIORGIO. 

Probably. 
Am  I  a  spirit,  or  so  like  a  spirit. 
That  I  could  slip  through  bolted  door 

or  window  ? 
As  I  was  passing  down  the  street,  I  saw 
A  glimmer  of  li^ht,  and  heard  the  well- 
known  chink 
Of  chisel  upon  marble.     So  I  entered. 
To  see  what  keeps  you  from  your  bed 
so  late. 

MICHAEL  ANGEiX),  coming  forvford  wi^ 
the  lamp. 

Tou  have  been  revelling  with  your  boon 
companions. 
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Gioigio  Vasari,  and  yoa  come  to  me 
Al  an  imtimelj  hour. 

GIORGIO. 

The  Pope  hath  sent  me.- 
His  Holiness  desires  to  see  again 
The  drawing  70a  once  showed  him  of 

the  dome 
Of  the  Basilica. 

SflCHAKL  ANGELO. 

We  will  look  for  it. 

GIORGIO. 

What  is  the  marble  group  that  glim- 
mers there 
Behind  you  1 

MICHAEL   ANGELO. 

Nothing,  and  yet  everything,  — 
As  one  may  toke  it.    It  is  my  own 

tomb. 
That  I  am  bnilding. 


GIORGIO. 

Do  not  hide  it  from  me. 
By  onr  long  friendship  and  the  love  I 

bear  you. 
Refuse  me  not ! 

MICHAEL  AKGELO,  letting  foU  the  lamp. 

Life  hath  become  to  me 

An  eropt^  theatre, —  its  lights  extin- 
guished, 

The  music  silent,  and  the  actors  gone ; 

And  I  alone  sit  musing  on  the  scenes 

That  once  have  been.  I  am  so  old  that 
Death 

Oft  plucks  me  by  the  cloak,  to  come 
with  him ; 

And  some  day,  like  this  lamp,  shall  I 
fall  down. 

And  my  last  spark  of  life  will  be  extin- 
guished. 

Ah  me!  ah  me!  what  darkness  of  de- 
spair! 

So  near  to  death,  and  yet  so  far  from 
God! 


CHRISTUS:  A  MYSTERY. 


INTROITUS. 

The  Angbl  bearina  the  Prophet  Ha- 
BAKKUK  through  the  air, 

prophet. 

Why  dost  thou  bear  me  aloft, 

O  Angel  of  God,  on  th^  pinions 

O'er  realms  and  dominions? 

Softly  I  float  as  a  clond 

In  air,  for  thy  right  hand  upholds  me, 

Thy  garment  enfolds  me  I 

ANGBL. 

Lo !  as  I  passed  on  my  way 
In  the  harvest-field  I  beheld  thee, 
When  no  man  compelled  thee, 
Bearing  with  thine  own  hands 
This  food  to  the  famishing  reapers, 
A  flock  without  keepers ! 

The  fragrant  sheaves  of  the  wheat 
Made  the  air  above  them  sweet ; 
Sweeter  and  more  divine 
Waa  the  scent  of  the  scattered  grain, 


That  the  reaper's  hand  let  fall 

To  be  gathered  again 

By  the  hand  of  the  gleaner ! 

Sweetest,  divinest  of  all. 

Was  the  humble  deed  of  thine. 

And  the  meekness  of  thy  demeanor  I 

PROPHET. 

Angel  of  Light, 

I  cannot  gainsay  thee, 

I  can  but  obey  thee ! 

ANGEL. 

Beautiful  was  it  in  the  Lord's  sight. 

To  behold  his  Prophet 

Feeding  those  that  toil, 

The  tillers  of  the  soil. 

But  why  should  the  reapers  eat  of  it 

And  not  the  Prophet  of  Zion 

In  the  den  of  the  lion  1 

The  Prophet  should  feed  the  Prophet  I 

Therefore  I  thee  have  uplifted. 

And  bear  thee  aloft  by  the  hair 

Of  thy  head,  like  a  cloud  that  is  drifted 

Through  the  vast  unknown  of  the  air  I 
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Fire  days  hath  the  Prophet  heen  ly- 
ing 
In  Babylon,  in  the  den 
Of  the  lions,  death-defying, 
Defying  bnnger  and  thirst; 
Bat  the  worst 
Is  the  mockery  of  men ! 
Alas !  how  fall  of  fear 
Is  the  fate  of  Prophet  and  Seer ! 
Forevermore,  forevermore, 
It  shall  be  as  it  hath  been  heretofore  ; 
The  age  in  which  they  live 
Will  not  forgive 

The  splendor  of  the  everlasting  light, 
That  makes  their  foreheads  bright, 
Nor  the  sablime 
Fore-rtmning  of  their  time  ! 

PKOPHET. 

Oh  tell  me,  for  thou  knowest, 
Wherefore  and  bv  what  grace. 
Have  I,  who  am  least  and  lowest, 
Been  chosen  to  this  place, 
To  this  exalted  part  ? 

ANOEL. 

Because  thou  art 

The  Strn{igler ;  and  from  thy  youth 

Thy  humble  and  patient  life 

Hath  been  a  strife 

And  battle  for  the  Truth  ; 

Nor  hast  thou  paused  nor  halted. 

Nor  ever  in  ii\y  pride 

Turned  from  the  poor  aside, 

But  with  deed  and  word  and  pen 

Hast  served  thy  fellow-men ; 

Therefore  art  thou  exalted ! 

PROPHET. 

By  thine  arrow's  light 

Thou  goest  onward  through  the  night, 

And  by  the  clear 

Sheen  of  thy  glittering  spear  I 

When  will  our  journey  end  1 

ANOEL. 

Lo,  it  is  ended ! 

Ton  silver  gleam 

Is  the  Euphrates*  stream. 

Let  us  de.8cend 

Into  the  city  splendid. 

Into  the  City  of  Gold ! 

PROPHET. 

Behold  1 

As  if  the  stars  had   fallen  from  their 

places 
Into  the  firmament  below, 


The  streets,  the  gardens,  and  the  racant 

spaces 
With  light  are  all  aglow ; 
And  hark ! 
As  we  draw  near. 
What  sound  is  it  I  hear 
Ascending  through  the  dark  ? 

ANGEL. 

The  tumultuous  noise  of  the  nations, 
Their  rejoicings  and  lamentations. 
The  pleadings  of  their  prajer. 
The  groans  of  their  despair, 
The  cry  of  their  imprecations. 
Their  wrath,  their  love,  their  hate  I 

PROPHET. 

Surely  the  world  doth  wait 
The  coming  of  its  Redeemer  1 

ANGEL. 

Awake  from  thy  sleep,  0  dreamer  I 
The  hour  is  near,  though  late  ; 
Awake  !  write  the  vision  sublime. 
The  vision,  that  is  for  a  time, 
Though  it  tarry,  wait ;  it  is  nigh ; 
In  the  end  it  will  speak  and  not  lie. 


PAKT  ONB. 

THB  DIVINE  TRAGEDY. 
THE  FIRST  PASSOVER. 

I. 

VOX  CLAMANTIS. 

JOHN  THE   BAPTIST. 

Repent  !  repent !  repent ! 

For  the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand, 

And  all  the  land 

Full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall 

be 
As  the  waters  cover  the  sea, 
And  encircle  the  continent  I 

Repent !  repent  I  repent ! 

For  lo,  the  hour  appoinred, 

The  honr  so  long  foretold 

By  the  Prophets  of  old, 

Of  th(*  coming  of  the  Anointed, 

The  Mensiah,  the  Paraclete, 

The  Desire  of  the  Nations,  is  nighl 

He  shall  not  strive  nor  cry. 

Nor  his  voice  be  heard  in  the  street ; 

Nor  the  braised  reed  shall  He  break. 


THB  DIVINE  TBAGEDT. 
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Nor  qnench  the  smoking  fiax ; 
And  manj  of  them  that  sleep 
In  the  dust  of  earth  shall  awake, 
On  that  great  and  terrible  day, 
And  the  wicked  shall  wail  and  weep, 
And  be  blown  like  a  smoke  away, 
And  be  melted  away  like  wax. 
BepentI  repent!  repent  I 

O  Priest,  and  Pharisee, 
Who  hath  warned  you  to  flee 
From  the  wrath  that  is  to  be  ? 
From  the  coming  anguish  and  ire  1 
The  axe  is  laid  at  the  root 
Of  the  trees,  and  every  tree 
That  bringeth  not  forth  gppd  fmit 
Is  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire  ! 

Ye  Scribes,  why  come  ye  hither  ? 
In  the  hour  that  is  uncertain, 
In  the  day  of  anguish  and  trouble, 
He  that  stretcheth  the  heavens  as  a  cur- 
tain 
And  spreadeth  them  out  as  a  tent, 
Shall   blow  upon    you,    and  ye  shall 

wither, 
And  the  whirlwind  shall  take  you  away 

as  stubble ! 
Repent !  repent  I  repent ! 

PRIEST. 

Who  art  thou,  0  man  of  prayer ! 
In  raiment  of  camel's  hair. 
Begirt  with  leathern  thong. 
That  here  in  the  wilderness, 
With  a  cry  as  of  one  in  distress, 
Preachest  unto  this  throng  ? 
Art  thou  the  Christ  ? 

JORK. 

Priest  of  Jerusalem, 

In  meekness  and  humbleness, 

I  deny  not,  I  confess 

I  am  not  the  Christ  I 

FRIBST. 

What  shall  we  say  unto  them 
That  sent  us  here  ?    Reveal 
Thy  name,  and  naught  conceal  1 
An  thou  Elias  ? 

JOHN. 

.   No! 

PBIEST. 

Art  thou  that  Prophet,  then, 
Of  lamentation  and  woe. 
Who,  as  a  symbol  and  sign 


Of  impending  wrath  divine 
Upon  unbelieving  men. 
Shattered  the  vessel  of  clay 
In  the  Valley  of  Slaughter  1 


JOHN. 


Nay. 


I  am  not  he  thou  namest  1 

PRIEST. 

Who  art  thou,  and  what  is  the  wor^ 
That  here  thou  proclaimest  1 

JOHN. 

I  am  the  voice  of  one 

Crying  in  the  wilderness  alone : 

Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord ; 

Make  his  paths  straight 

In  the  land  that  is  desolate  ! 

PRIEST. 

If  thou  be  not  the  Christ, 
Nor  yet  Elias,  nor  he 
That,  in  sign  of  the  things  to  be, 
Shattered  the  vessel  of  clay 
In  the  Valley  of  Slaughter, 
Then  declare  unto  us,  and  say 
By  what  authority  now 
Baptizest  thou  ? 

JOHN. 

I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water 
Unto  repentance ;  but  He, 
That  Cometh  after  me. 
Is  mightier  than  I  and  higher ; 
The  latchet  of  whose  shoes 
I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose ; 
He  shall  baptize  you  with  fire, 
And  with  the  Holy  Ghost ! 
Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand  ; 
He  will  purge  to  the  uttermost 
His  floor,  and  gamer  his  wheat. 
But  will  bum  the  chaff  in  the  brand 
And  fire  of  unquenchable  heat  I 
Repent!  repent!  repent! 

n. 

MOUNT  QUARAirrANIA. 


I. 


LUCIFER. 

Not  in  the  lightning*s  flash,  nor  in  the 

thunder. 
Not  in  the  tempest,  nor   the   cloudy 

storm. 
Will  I  array  my  form ; 
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But  part  invisible  these  boughs  asnnder, 
And  move  and  marmur,  as  the  wind  up- 
heaves 
And  whispers  in  the  leaves. 

Not  as  a  terror  and  a  desolation, 

Not  in  my  natural  shape,  inspiring  fear 

And  dread,  will  I  appear ; 
Bat  in  soft  tones  of  sweetness  and  per- 
suasion, 
A  sound   as  of  the  fall  of  mountain 
streams, 
Or  voices  heard  in  dreams. 

He  sitteth  there  in  silence,  worn  and 

wasted 
With  famine,  and  uplifts  his  hollow  eyes 

To  the  unpitying  skies.; 
For  forty  days  and  nights  he  bath  not 

tasted 
Of  food  or  drink,  his  parted  lips  are 
pale, 
Surely  his  strength  must  faiL 

Wherefore  dost  thou  in  penitential  fast- 
ing 

Waste  and  consume  the  beauty  of  thy 
youth  ? 
Ah,  if  thou  be  in  truth 

The  Son  of  the  Unnamed,  the  Everlast- 
ing, 

Command  these  stones  beneath  thy  feet 
to  be 
Changed  into  bread  for  thee  I 

CHRISTUS. 

'Tis  written!  Man  shall  not  live  by 

bread  alone, 
But    by  each  word  that   from  -  God's 

mouth  proceedeth ! 


II. 

LUCIFER. 

Too  weak,  alas !  too  weak  is  the  temp- 
tation 
For  one  whose  soul  to  nobler  things 
aspires 
Than  sensual  desires ! 
Ah,  could  I,  by  some  sudden  aberra- 
tion. 
Lead  and  delude  to  suicidal  death 
This  Christ  of  Nazareth  I 

Unto  the  holy  Temple  on  Moriah, 
With  its  resplendent  domes,  and  mani- 
fold 


Bright  pinnacles  of  gold. 
Where  they  await  thy  coming,  O  Mes> 

siahl 
Lo,  I    have    brought   thee  I    Let  thj 
glory  here 
Be  manifest  and  clear. 

Reveal  thyself  by  royal  act  and  gesture 
Descending  with  the  bright  triumphant 
host 
Of  all  the  highermofit 
Archangels,  and  about  thee  as  a  vesturs 
The  shining  clouds,  and  all  thy  splen- 
dors show 
Unto  the  world  below ! 

Cast  thyself  down,  it  is  the  hour  ap- 
pointed ; 

And  God  hath  given  his  angels  charge 
and  care 
To  keep  thee  and  upbear 

Upon  their  hands   his  only  Son,  the 
Anointed, 

Lest  he  should  dash  his  foot  against  a 
stone 
And  die,  and  be  unknown. 

CBRISTCS. 

'T  is  written  :  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the 
Lord  thy  God  I 


III. 

LUCIFER. 

I  cannot  thus  delude  him  to  perdition  1 
But  one  temptation  still  remains  un- 
tried, 

The  trial  of  his  pride, 
The  thirst  of  power,the  fever  of  ambition! 
Surelv  by  these  a  humble  peasant's  son 

At  last  may  be  undone ! 

Above  the  yawning  chasms  and  deep 
abysses, 

Across  the  headlong  torrents,  I  have 
brought 
Thy  footsteps,  swift  as  thought ; 

And  from  the  highest  of  these  preci- 
pices, 

The  Kingdoms  of  the  world  thine  eyes 
behold, 
Like  a  great  map  unrolled. 

From    far -off  Lebanon,   with    cedars 

crested. 
To  where  the  waters  of  the  Asphalt 

Lake 
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On  its  white  pebbles  break, 
And  the  vast   desert,  silent,  sand-in- 

rested, 
These  kingdoms  all  are  mine,  and  thine 
shall  be. 
If  thou  wilt  worship  me ! 

CHR18TU8. 

Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan !  thou  shalt 

worship 
The  Lord  thy  God;  Him  only  shalt 

thoQ  serve ! 

▲MOEL8  MINISTRANT. 

The  sun  goes  down ;  the  ereniog  shad- 

owd  lengthen, 
The  fever  and  the  struggle  of  the  day 

Abate  and  pass  away ; 
Thine  Angels  Ministrant,  we  come  to 

strengthen 
And  comfort  thee,  and  crown  thee  with 
the  palm, 
The  silence  and  the  calm. 


in. 

THE  MABRIAQE  IN  CANA. 
TUB   MUSICIANS. 

Rise  npt  my  love,  my  fair  one, 
Rise  up,  and  come  away. 
For  lo !  the  winter  is  past. 
The  rain  is  over  and  gone. 
The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth, 
The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is 

come, 
And  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard 

in  our  land. 

THE   BRIDEGROOM. 

Sweetly  the  minstrels  sing  the  Song  of 

Songs! 
My  heart  runs  forward  with  it,  and  I 

say : 
Oh  set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thine  heart, 
And  set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm ; 
For  love  is  strong  as  liie,  and  strong  as 

death. 
And  cruel  as  the  grave  is  jealousy ! 

THE  MUSICIANS. 

I  sleep,  but  my  heart  awaketh ; 

T  is  the  voice  of  my  beloved 

Who  knocketh,  saying :  Open  to  me, 

My  sister,  my  love,  my  dove. 

For  my  heacl  is  filled  with  dew. 

My  locks  with  the  drops  of  the  night  I 


THE   BRIDE. 


Ah   yes,  I   sleep,  and  yet   my  heart 

awaketh. 
It   is   the  voice  of   my  beloved  who 

knocks. 


THE   BRIDEGROOM. 

O  beautiful  as  Rebecca  at  the  fountain, 
O  beautiful  as  Ruth  among  the  sheaves ! 
O  fairest  among  women !  O  undefiled ! 
Thou  art  all  fair,  my  love,  there 's  no 
spot  in  thee ! 

THE   MUSICIANS. 

My  beloved  is  white  and  ruddy. 
The  chiefest  among  ten  thousand 
His  locks  .are  black  as  a  raven, 
His  eyes  are  the  eyes  of  doves. 
Of  doves  by  the  rivers  of  water, 
His  lips  are  like  unto  lilies, 
Dropping  sweet-smelling  myrrh. 

ARCHITRIGLINUS. 

Who  is  that  yoath  with  the  dark  azure 

eyes. 
And  hair,  in  color  like  unto  the  wine. 
Parted  upon  his  forehead,  and  behind 
Falling  in  flowing  locks  1 

PARANYMPHU8. 

The  Nazarene 
Who  preacheth  to  the  poor  in  field  and 

village 
The  coming  of  God's  Kingdom. 

ARCHITRIGLINUS. 

How  serene 
His  aspect  is !  manly  yet  womanly. 

PARANTMPHUS. 

Most  beautiful  among  the  sons  of  men  / 
Oft  known  to  weep,  but  never  known  U/ 
laugh. 

ARCHITRIGLINUS. 

And  tell  me,  she  with  eyes  of  olrve  tint 
And  skin  as  fair  as  wheat,  and  pale 

brown  hair, 
The  woman  at  his  side  ? 

PARANYMPHU8. 

His  mother,  Biary« 

ARCHITRlCLlNUS. 

And    the    tall   figure    standing   close 

behind  them. 
Clad  all  in  white,  with  face  and  beard 

like  ashes. 
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As  if  he  were  Elias,  the  White  Witness, 
Come  from  his  cave  on  Carmel  to  fore- 
tell 
The  end  of  all  things  ? 

That  is  Manahem 
The  Essenian,  he  who  dwells  amoog 

the  palms 
Near  the  Dead  Sea. 

▲ROHITRIOLIMUS. 

He  who  foretold  to  Herod 
He  should  one  day  be  King  ? 

PARAKTMPHUS. 

The  same. 

▲BOHITRICLIMUS. 

Then  why 
Doth  he  come  here  to  sadden  with  his 

presence 
Onr  marriage  feast,  belonging  to  a  sect 
Haters  of  women,  and  tha^  taste  not 

wine? 

THE   MUSICIANS. 

My  nndefiled  is  but  one, 
The  only  one  of  her  mother, 
The  choice  of  her  that  bare  her ; 
The  daughters  saw  her  and  blessed 

her; 
The  queens  and  the  concubines  praised 

her; 
Saying,  Lo  !  who  is  this 
Tliat  looketh  forth  as  the  morning  ? 

MANAHEM,  OSicU, 

The  Ruler  of  the  Feast  is  gazing  at  me, 
As  if  he  asked,  why  is  that  old  man  here 
Among  the  revellers?    And  thou,  the 

Anointed ! 
Why  art  thou  here  ?    I  see  as  in  a  yision 
A  ngure  clothed   in  purple,  crowned 

with  thorns ; 
I  see  a  cross  uplifted  in  the  darkness, 
And  hear  a  cry  of  agony,  that  shall  echo 
Forever  and  forever  through  the  world ! 

▲RCHITSIOLINUS. 

Give  us  more  wine.    These  goblets  are 
all  empty. 

MART  to  OHRI8TC8. 

They  have  no  wine ! 

CHRI8TU8. 

O  woman,  what  have  I 


To  do  with  thee  ?    Mine  hoar  is  not  jet 
come. 

MART  to  the  servants. 
Whatever  he  shall  say  to  you,  that  do. 

CHRISTC78. 

Fill  up  these  pots  with  water. 

THE  MUSICIANS. 

Come,  my  beloved, 

Let  us  go  forth  into  the  field. 

Let  us  lodge  in  the  villages ; 

Let  us  get  up  earl^  to  the  vineyards. 

Let  us  see  ii  the  vine  fiourish. 

Whether  the  tender  grape  appear. 

And  the  pomegranates  bud  forth. 

CHRI8TU8. 

Draw  out  now 
And  bear  unto  the  Ruler  of  the  Feast. 

MANAHEM,  Oside, 

O  thou,brought  up  among  the  Essenians, 
Nurtured  in  abstinence,  taste  not  the 

wine ! 
It  is  the  poison  of  dragons  from  the 

vineyards 
Of  Sodom,  and  the  taste  of  death  is  in 

it! 

ARCHITRIOLINUS  tO  the  BRIDEGROOM. 

All  men  set  forth  good  wine  at  the  be> 

ginning. 
And  when  men  have  well  drunk,  that 

which  is  worse ; 
But  thou  hast  kept  the  good  wine  until 

now. 

MANAHEM,  OStde. 

The  things  that  have  been  and  shall  be 

no  more. 
The  thin^  that  are,  and  that  hereafter 

shall  be. 
The  things  that  might  have  been,  and 

yet  were  not, 
The  fading  twilight  of  great  joys  de- 
parted, 
The  daybreak  of  great  truths  as  yet  nn« 

risen. 
The  intuition  and  the  expectation 
Of  something,  which,  when  come,  is  not 

the  same, 
But  only    like  its    forecast  in  men*a 

dreams. 
The  longing,  the  delay,  and  the  delight, 
Sweeter  for    the  delay;  youth,  hope, 

love,  death. 
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And  disappointment  which  is  abo  death, 
All  these  make  np  the  sum  of  human 

life; 
A  dream  within  a  dream,  a  wind  at 

night 
Howling  across  the  desert  in  despair, 
Seeking  for  something  lost  it  cannot 

find. 
Fate  or  foreseeing,  or  whatever  name 
Men  call  it,  matters  not ;  what  is  to  he 
Uath  been  fore-written  in  the  thought 

divine 
From  the  beginning.    None  can  hide 

from  it, 
But  it  will  find  him  out ;  nor  run  from  it, 
But  it  o'ertaketh  him !    The  Lord  hath 

said  it. 

THB   BRIDEOBOOM    tO  the   BRIDE,  on  the 

balcony. 
When  Abraham  went  with  Sarah  into 

Egypt, 

The  land  was  all  illumined  with  her 

beauty; 
But  thon  dost  make  the  verj  night  itself 
Brighter  than  day!    Behold,  in  glad 

procession, 
Crowding  the  threshold  of  the  sky  above 

us, 
The  stars  come  forth  to  meet  thee  with 

their  lamps ; 
And  the  soft  winds,  the  ambassadors  of 

fiowers, 
From  neighboring  gardens  and  from 

fiel£i  unseen, 
Come  laden  with  odors  unto  thee,  my 

Queen ! 

THE   MUSICIANS. 

Awake,  O  north-wind, 

And  come,  thou  wind  of  the  South. 

Blow,  blow  upon  my  garden, 

That  the  spices  thereof  may  fiow  out. 


IV. 

IN  THE  CORNFIELDS. 

PHILIP. 

Onward  through  leagues  of  sun-illum- 
ined com, 

Ai  if  throhgh  parted  seas,  the  pathway 
runs. 

And  crowned  with  sunshine  as  the  Prince 
of  Peace 

Walks  the  beloved  Master,  leading  us, 


As  Moses  led  our  fathers  in  old  times 
Out  of  the  land  of  bondage  1    We  have 

found 
Him  of  whom  Moses  and  the  Propheti 

wrote, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  Joseph. 

NATHANABL. 

Can  anv  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  ? 
Can  this  be  the  Messiah  ? 

PHILIP. 

Come  and  see 

NATHANAEL. 

The  summer  sun  grows  hot :  I  am  an< 

hun((ered. 
How  cheerily  the  Sabbath-breaking  quail 
Pipes  in  the  corn,  and  bids  us  to  his 

Feast 
Of  Wheat  Sheaves  I    How  the  bearded, 

ripening  ears 
Toss  in  tne  roofless  temple  of  the  air ; 
As  if  the  unseen  hand  of  some  Higb- 

Priest 
Waved  them  before  Mount  Tabor  as  an 

altar! 
It  were  no  harm,  if  we  should  pluck  and 

eat. 

PHILIP. 

How  wonderful  it  is  to  walk  abroad 
With    the  Good   Master!      Since  the 

miracle 
He  wrought  at  Cana,  at  the  marriage 

feast. 
His  fame  hath  gone  abroad  through  all 

the  land, 
And  when  we  come  to  Nazareth,  thou 

shalt  see 
How  his  own  people  will  receive  their 

Prophet, 
And  hail  him  as  Messiah!     See,   he 

turns 
And  looks  at  thee. 

CHRISTU8. 

Behold  an  Israelite 
In  whom  there  is  no  guile. 

MATHANAEL. 

Whence  knowest  thou  me  1 

CHRISTUS. 

Before  that  Philip  called   thee,  when 

thou  wast 
Under  the  fig-tree,  I  beheld  thee. 
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KATHANABL. 

Rabbi ! 
Thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  thoa  art  the 

King 
Of  Iwael! 

CHBI8TUS. 

Because  I  said  I  saw  thee 

Under  the  fig-tree,  before  Philip  called 
thee, 

Believest  thou  ?  Thou  shalt  see  greater 
thiogs. 

Hereafter  thou  shalt  see  the  heavens  un- 
dosed, 

The  angels  of  God  ascending  and  de- 
scending 

Upon  the  Son  of  Man ! 

PHAB18BE8,  posiing. 

Hail,  Babbi ! 


CHBISTUS. 


PHABI8EES. 


Hall! 


Behold  how  thy  disciples  do  a  thing 
Which  is  not  lawful  on  the  Sabbath- 
day, 
And  thou  forbiddest  them  not  1 

CHBISTUS. 

Have  ye  not  read 
What  David  did  when  he  anhungered 

was, 
And  all  they  that  were  with  him  ?    How 

he  entered 
Into  the  house  of  God,  and  ate  the  shew- 

bread, 
Which  was  not  lawful,  saving  for  the 

priests? 
Have  ye  not  read,  how  on  the  Sabbath- 
days 
The  priests  profane  the  Sabbath  in  the 

Temple, 
And  yet  are  blameless  ?    But  I  say  to 

you. 
One  in  this  place  is  greater  than  the 

Temple ! 
And  had  ye  known  the  meaning  of  the 

words, 
I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice, 
The  guiltless  ye  would  not  condemn. 

The  Sabbath 
Was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 

for  the  Sabbath. 

Passes  on  with  the  disciples. 


PHABI8EB8. 

This  is,  alas !  some  poor  demoniac 
Wandering  about  the  fields,  and  atter 

ing 
His  unintelligible  blasphemies 
Among  the  common  people,  who  reoeiTe 
As  prophecies  the  words  they  compre- 
hend not ! 
Deluded  folk!    The  incomprehensible 
Alone  excites  their  wonder.    There  is 

none 
So  visionary,  or  so  void  of  sense. 
But  h'e  will  find  a  crowd  to  follow  him  1 


V. 
NAZARETH. 

CHBISTUS,  reading  in  the  Synagogue, 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon 
me. 

He  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good 
tidings 

Unto  the  poor;  to  heal  the  broken- 
hearted ; 

To  comfort  those  that  mourn,  and  to 
throw  open 

The  prison  doors  of  captives,  and  pro- 
claim 

The  Year  Acceptable  of  the  Lord,  our 
God! 

He  doses  the  book  and  sits  down, 

A   PHABISEB. 

Who  is  this  youth  ?    He  hath  taken  the 

Teacher's  seat  1 
Will  he  instruct  the  Elders  ? 

A  PBIEST. 

Fifty  years 
Have  I  been  Priest  here  in  the  Syna- 
gogue, 
And  never  have  I  seen  so  young  a  man 
Sit  in  the  Teacher's  seat ! 

CHBISTUS. 

Behold,  today 

Thii^  scripture  is  fulfilled.  One  is  ap- 
pointed 

And  hath  been  sent  to  them  that  mourn 
in  Zion, 

To  give  them  beauty  for  ashes,  and  the 
oil 

Of  joy  for  mourning !  They  shall  build 
again 

The  old  waste-places ;  and  again  raise 
up 
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The  former  desolations,  and  repair 

The  cities  that  are  wasted !  As  a  bride- 
groom 

Decketh  himself  with  ornaments;  as  a 
bride 

Adometh  herself  with  jewels,  so  the 
Lord 

Hath  clothed  me  with  the  robe  of  righ^ 
eousness ! 

▲  PRIEST. 

He  speaks  the   Prophet's   words;  but 

with  an  air 
As  if  himself  had  been  foreshadowed  in 

them! 

GHBI8TU8. 

For  Zion*8  sake  I  will  not  hold  my 
peace, 

And  for  Jerusalem's  sake  I  will  not 
rest 

Until  its  righteoosness  be  as  a  bright- 
ness, 

And  its  salvation  as  a  lamp  that  bum- 
eth! 

Thou  shalt  be  called  no  longer  the  For- 
saken, 

Nor  any  more  thy  land  the  Desolate. 

The  Lord  hath  sworn,  by  his  right  hand 
hath  sworn. 

And  by  his  arm  of  strength :  I  will  no 
more 

Give  to  thine  enemies  thy  com  as  meat ; 

The  sons  of  strangers  shall  not  drink 
thy  wine. 

Go  through,  go  through  the  gates  1 
Prepare  a  way 

Unto  the  people!  Gather  out  the 
stones! 

Lift  op  a  standard  for  the  people ! 


▲  FBIBST. 


Ah! 


These  are  seditious  words ! 

GHRISTD8. 

And  they  shall  call  them 
The  holy  people ;  the  redeemed  of  God ! 
And  thou,  Jerusalem,  shalt  be  called 

Sought  out, 
A  dty  not  forsaken ! 

▲  PHARISEE. 

Is  not  this 
The  carpenter  Joseph's  son?    Is  not 

hU  mother 
Called  Mary  ?  and  his  brethren  and  his 

sisters 


Are  they  not  with  us  ?    Doth  he  make 

himself 
To  be  a  Prophet? 

0HRI8TU8. 

No  man  is  a  Propher 
In  his  own  country,  and  among  his  kin. 
In  his  own  house  no  Prophet  is  accepted. 
I  say  to  you,  in  the  land  of  Israel 
Were  many  widows  in  Elijah's  day. 
When  for  three  years  and  more  the 

heavens  were  shut, 
And  a  great  famine  was  throughout  the 

land; 
But  unto  no  one  was  Elijah  sent 
Save  to  Sarepta,  to  a  city  of  Sidon,. 
And  to  a  woman  there  that  was  a  widow. 
And  many  lepers  were  there  in  the  land 
Of  Israel,  in  the  time  of  Eliseus 
The  Prophet,  and  yet  none  of  them  was 

cleansed, 
Save  Naaman  the  Syrian ! 

A  PRIB8T. 

Say  no  more ! 
Thou  comest  here  into  our  Synagogue 
And  speakest  to  the  Elders  and  the 

Priests, 
As  if  the  very  mantle  of  Elijah 
Had  fallen  upon  thee!    Are  thou  not 

ashamed? 

A    PHARISEE. 

We  want  no  Prophets  here  !    Let  him 

be  driven 
From  Synagogue  and  city !   Let  him  go 
And  prophesy  to  the  Samaritans ! 

AN    ELDER. 

The  world  is  changed.    We  Elders  are 

as  nothing ! 
We  are  but  yesterdays,  that  have  no 

part 
Or  portion  in  to-day  !    Dry  leaves  that 

rustle. 
That  make  a  little  sound,  and  then  are 

dust! 

A    PHARISEE. 

A  carpenter's  apprentice  !  a  mechanic. 
Whom  we  have  seen  at  work  here  in 

the  town 
Day    after  day;   a  stripling    without 

learning. 
Shall  he  pretend  to  unfold  the  Word  of 

God 
To  men  grown  old  in  study  of  the  Law  ? 
1  Christus  it  thrust  out. 
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VL 

THE  SEA  or  GALILEE. 

PsTBB  and  AnD&BW  mending  their  nets. 

PETER. 

Never  was  inch  a  marvellous  draught  of 
fishes 

Heard  of  in  Galilee !  The  market- 
places 

Both  of  Bethsaida  and  Capemaam 

Are  full  of  them !  Yet  we  had  toiled 
all  night 

And  taken  nothing,  when  the  Master 
said: 

Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  cast  yonr 
nets; 

And  doing  this,  we  caught  such  multi- 
tudes, 

Our  nets  like  spiders'  webs  were  snapped 
asunder. 

And  with  the  draught  we  filled  two 
ships  so  full 

That  they  began  to  sink.  Then  I  knelt 
down 

Amazed,  and  said :  0  Lord,  depart  from 
me, 

I  am  a  sinful  man.  And  he  made 
answer : 

Simon,  fear  not ;  henceforth  thou  shalt 
catch  men ! 

What  was  the  meaning  of  those  words  ? 

ANDREW. 

I  know  not. 
But  here  is  Philip,  come  from  Nazareth. 
He  hath  been  with  the  Master.    Tell  us, 

PhUip, 
What  tidings  dost  thou  bring  ? 

PHILIP. 

Most  wonderful ! 
As  we  drew  near  to  Nain,  out  of  the 

gate 
Upon  a  bier  was  carried  the  dead  body 
of  a  young  mao,  his  mother's  only  son, 
And  she  a  widow,  who  with  lamentation 
Bewailed  her  loss,  and  the  much  people 

with  her ; 
And  when  the  Master  saw  her  he  was 

filled 
With  pity ;  and  he  said  to  her :  Weep 

not ! 
And  came  and  touched  the  bier,  and 

they  that  bare  it 
Stood  still;  and  then  be  said:  Young 

man,  arise! 


And  he  that  had  been  dead  sat  np,  aod 

soon 
Began  to  speak ;  and  he  delivered  him 
Unto  his  mother.    And  there  came  a 

fear 
On  all  the  people,  and  they  glorified 
The   Lord,   and   said,    rejoicing:      A 

great  Prophet 
Is  risen  up  among  us !  and  the  Lord 
Hath  visited  his  people ! 

PETER. 

A  great  Prophet  ? 
Ay,  greater  than  a  Prophet:  greater 

even 
Than  John  the  Baptist ! 


Rejected  him. 


PHILIP. 

Yet  the  Nazarenea 

PETER. 

The  Nazareues  are  dogs ! 
As  natural  brute  beasts,  they  growl  at 

things 
They  do  not  understand;  and  they  shall 

perish, 
Utterlv  perish  in  their  own  cormptiun. 
The  Nazarenes  are  dogs  I 

PHILIP. 

They  drave  him  forth 

Out  of  their  Synagogue,  out  of  their 
city. 

And  would  have  cast  him  down  a  preci- 
pice, 

But,  passing  through  the  midst  of  them, 
he  vanished 

Out  of  their  hands. 

PETER. 

Wells  are  they  without  water, 
Clouds  carried  with  a  tempest,  unto 

whom 
The  mist  of  darkness  is  reserved  forever. 

PHILIP. 

Behold,  he  cometh.    There  is  one  man 

with  him 
I  am  amazed  to  see ! 

ANDREW. 

What  man  is  that! 

PHILIP. 

Judas  Iscariot ;  he  that  cometh  last. 
Girt  with  a  leathern  apron.    No  one 
knoweth 
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His  hiBtoiy;  bat  the  rumor  of  him  is 
He  had  an  nnclean  spirit  in  his  yonth. 
It  hath  not  left  him  jet. 

0HRISTU8,  poBiing. 

Come  anto  me, 
All  ye  that  labor  and  are  heary  laden, 
And  I  will  give  you  rest !    Come  unto 

me, 
And  take  my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn 

of  me, 
For  I  am  meek,  and  I  am  lowly  in 

heart, 
And  ye   shall  all  find  rest  unto  your 

souls! 

PHILIP. 

Oh,  there  is  something  in  that  yoice 

that  reaches 
The  innermost  recesses  of  my  spirit  1 
I  feel  that  it  might  say  unto  the  blind : 
Receiye  your  sight!   and  straightway 

they  would  see ! 
I  feel  that  it  might  say  unto  the  dead, 
Arise !  and  they  would    hear   it   and 

obey! 
Behold,  he  beckons  to  us ! 

0H1U8TU8  to  PETBB  and  ANDREW. 

Follow  me ! 

PETER. 

Master,  I  will  leave  all  and  follow  thee. 

vu. 

THB  DEMONIAC  OF  GADA&A. 
A  OADARENE. 

He    hath    escaped,   hath    plucked    his 

chains  asunder, 
And  broken  bis  fetters;  always  night 

and  day 
Is  in  the  mountains  here,  and  in  the 

tombs. 
Crying  aloud,  and  catting  himself  with 

stones, 
Exceeding  fierce,  so  that  no  man  can 

tame  him  1 

THE  DEMONIAC  from  ahove^  umun, 

0   Aschmedai!     0    Aschmedai,   have 
pity! 

A  OADARENE. 

Listen !    It  is  his  voice !    Go  warn  the 

people 
Just  landing  from  the  lake ! 


THE  DEMONIAC. 

O  Aschmedai ! 
Thou  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  have 

pity! 
It  was  enough  to  hurl  King  Solomon, 
On  whom  be  peace !  two  hundred  leagues 

away 
Into  the  country,  and  to  make  him  scul 

lion 
In  the  kitchen  of  the  King  of  Maschke- 

men ! 
Why  dost  thou  hurl  me  here  among 

these  rocks. 
And  cut  me  with  these  stones  ? 

A  OADARENE. 

He  raves  and  matters 
He  knows  not  whaL 

THB  DEMONIAC,  appearing  Jrom  a  tmnb 
among  the  rocke. 

The  wild  cock  Tarnegal 
Singeth  to  me,  and  bids  me  to  the  ban- 
quet. 
Where  all  the  Jews  shall  conie ;  for  they 

have  slain 
Behemoth    the    great   oz,  who  daily 

cropped 
A  thousand  hills  for  food,  and  at  a 

draught 
Drank  up  the  river  Jordan,  and  have 

slain 
The  huge  Leviathan,  and  stretched  his 

skin 
Upon  the  high  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
And  made  them  shine  from  one  end  of 

the  world 
Unto  the  other;  and  the  fowl  Bariuchne, 
Whose  outspread  wings  eclipse  the  sun, 

and  make 
Midnight  at  noon  o'er  all  the  continents ! 
And  we  shall  drink  the  wine  of  Paradisf 
From  Adam's  cellars. 

A   OADARENE. 

0  thon  unclean  spirit ! 

THE  DEMONIAC,  hurling  down  a  stone. 

This  is  the  wonderful  Barjuchne's  egg^ 

That  fell  out  of  her  nest,  and  broke  to 
pieces 

And  swept  away  three  hundred  cedar- 
trees. 

And  threescore  villages !  —  Rabbi  Elie- 
zer, 

How  thou  didst  sin  there  in  that  seaport 
town 
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When  thoa  hadst  carried  safe  thy  chest 

of  silver 
Over  the  seven  rivers  for  her  sake  1 
I  too  have  sinned  beyond  the  reach  of 

pardon. 
Ye  hills  and  mountains,  pray  for  mercy 

on  me ! 
Ye  stars  and  planets,  pray  for  mercy  on 

me! 
Ye  snn  and  moon,  oh  pray  for  mercy  on 

mel 
Christus  and  his  disciples  pass, 

▲    OADARENE. 

There  is  a  man  here  of  Decapolis, 
Who  hath  an  ondean  spirit;  so  that 

none 
Can  pass  this  way.    He  lives  among 

the  tombs 
Up  there  upon  the  cliffs,  and  hurls  down 

stones 
On  those  who  pass  beneath. 

CHBI8TU8. 

Come  out  of  him, 
Thou  unclean  spirit  I 

THE    DEMONIAC. 

What  have  I  to  do 
With  thee,  thou  Son  of  God  ?    Do  not 
torment  us. 

CHBISTUS. 

What  is  thy  name  ? 

THE    DEMONIAC. 

Legion ;  for  we  are  many. 
Cain,  the  first  murderer  ;  and  the  King 

Belshazzar, 
And  Evil  Merodach  of  Babylon, 
And  Admatha,  the  death-cloud,  prince 

of  Persia  ; 
And  Aschmedai,  the  angel  of  the  pit, 
And  many  other  devils.    We  are  Legion. 
Send  us  not  forth  beyond  Decapolis ; 
Command  us  not  to  go  into  the  deep  ! 
There  is  a  herd  of  swine  here  in  the 

pastures. 
Let  us  go  iuto  them. 

CHRISTUS. 

Come  out  of  him, 
Thoa  unclean  spirit ! 

A  OADARENE. 

See,  how  stupefied, 
How  motionless  he  stands !    He  cries  no 
more; 


He  seems  bewildered   and   in  silence 

stares 
As  one  who,  walking  in  his  sleep,  awakes 
And  knows  not  where  he  is,  and  looks 

about  him, 
And  at  his  nakedness,  and  is  ashamed. 

THE  DEMONIAC. 

Why  am  I  here  alone  among  the  tombs  t 
What  have  they  done  to  me,  that  I  am 

naked  1 
Ah,  woe  is  me ! 

CHRIST  08. 

Go  home  unto  thy  friends 
And  tell  them  how  great  things  the  Lord 

hath  done 
For  thee,  and  how  He  had  compassion 

on  thee  I 

A  SWINEHERD,  running. 

The  herds !  the  herd  !  0  most  unlucky 
day ! 

They  were  all  feeding  quiet  in  the  sun, 

When  suddenly  they  started,  and  grew 
savage 

As  the  wild  boars  of  Tabor,  and  to- 
gether 

Rushed  down  a  precipice  into  the  sea! 

They  are  all  drowned ! 

PETER. 

Thus  righteously  are  punished 
The  apostate  Jews,  that  eat  the  flesh  of 

swine, 
And  broth  of  such  abominable  thingii ! 

GREEKS   OF  OADARA. 

We  sacrifice  a  sow  unto  Deraeter 

At  the  beginning  of  harvest,  and  another 

To  Dionysus  at  the  vintage-time. 

Therefore  we  prize  our  herds  of  swine, 
and  count  them 

Not  as  unclean,  but  as  things  conse- 
crate 

To  the  immortal  gods.  O  great  magi- 
cian, 

Depart  out  of  our  coasts ;  let  us  alone. 

We  are  afraid  of  thee. 

PETER. 

Let  us  depart; 
For  they  that  sanctify  and  purify 
Themselves  in  gardens,  eating  flesh  of 

swine. 
And  the  abomination,  and  the  mouse, 
Shall  be  consumed  together,  saith  the 

Lord! 
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CHRISTU8,  gcing  in. 

GiTe  plfkce.    Whj  make  ye  this  ado, 

and  weep  ? 
She  18  not  dead,  but  sleepeth. 

THE  MOTHER,  yront  Within, 

0  Maater!    I  entreat  thee!    I  implore  j  To  take  away  from  me  this  tender  bloe- 

My  daughter  lieth  at  the  point  of  death ; 

1  pray  thee  come  and  lay^  thy  hands 

npon  her,  » 

And  she  shall  live ! 


vm. 

TAUTHA  CUMI. 
JAIRUS  at  the  feet  o/'chbistus. 


som! 


CHBISTUS. 

Who  waa  it  touched  my  garments  ? 

SIMON  PETER. 

Thou  seeat  the  multitude  that  throng 

and  press  thee, 
And  sayest  thou:  Who  touched  me? 

'T  was  not  I. 

CHRISTUS. 

Some  one  hath  touched  my  garments ;  I 

perceive 
That  virtue  is  gone  out  of  me. 

▲   WOMAN. 

O  Master! 
Forgive  me!    For  I  said  within  my- 

Ben  I 
If  I  so  much  as  touch  his  garment's 

hem, 
I  shall  be  whole. 

CHRISTCB. 

Be  of  good  comfort,  daughter  ! 
Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole.    De- 
part in  peace. 

A  MBSSEKOER  yrom  the  house. 

Why  tronblest  thou  the  Master  ?    Hear- 

est  thou  not 
The  flute-players,  and  the  voices  of  the 

women 
Singing   their    lamentation?     She   is 

dead! 

THE  MINSTRELS   AND  MOURNERS.  ^jj  „^  p^^  jj^^  „^^„  j^,^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

We  have  girded  ourselves  with  sack-    The  princes  and  the  merchants  come  to 

cloth !  I  me, 

We  have  covered  our  heads  with  ashes !    Merchants  of  Tyre  and  Princes  of  Da- 


To  take  away  my  dove,  my  lamb,  my 
darling! 

THE   MINSTRELS  AND  MOITRNERS. 

He  hath  led  me  and  brought  into  dark- 
ness, 
Like  the  dead  of  old  in  dark  places ! 
He  hath  bent  his  bow,  and  hath  set  me 
Apart  as  a  mark  for  his  arrow ! 
He  hath  covered  himself  with  a  cloud. 
That  our  prayer  should  not  pass  through 
and  reach  him ! 

THE  CROWD. 

He  stands  beside  her  bed!    He  takes 

her  hand ! 
Listen,  he  speaks  to  her ! 

CHRISTUS,  within. 

Maiden,  arise ! 

THE   CROWD. 

See,  she  obeys  his  voice!    She  stirs! 

She  lives ! 
Her  mother  holds   her  folded  in  her 

arms! 
O  miracle  of  miracles !    O  marvel ! 


IX. 

THE  TOWER  OP  MAQDALA. 

MART  MAGDALENE. 

Companionless^  unsatisfied,  forlorn, 
I  sit  nere  in  this  lonely  tower,  and  look 
Upon  the  lake  below  me,  and  the  hills 
That  swoon  with  heat,  and  see  as  in  a 
vision 


For  our  young  men  die,  and  our  maid 

ens 
Swpon  in  the  streets  of  the  city ; 
And  into  their  mother's  bosom 
They  pour  out  their  souls  like  water ! 


mascus, 
And  pass,  and  disappear,  and  are  no 

more; 
But  leave  behind  their  merchandise  and 

jewels. 
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Their  perfumes,  and  their  gold,  and 
tneir  disgust. 

I  loathe  them,  and  the  veiy  memory  of 
them 

Is  unto  me  as  tbonght  of  food  to  one 

Cloyed  with  the  lubcious  figs  of  Dalma- 
nutha! 

What  if  hereafter,  in  the  long  hereafter 

Of  endless  joy  or  pain,  or  joy  in  pain, 

It  were  mv  punishment  to  be  with  them 

Grown  hideous  and  decrepit  in  their 
sins, 

And  hear  them  say:  Thon  that  hast 
brought  ns  here. 

Be  unto  us  as  thou  hast  been  of  old  ! 

I  look  upon  this  raiment  that  I  wear. 

These  silks,  and  these  embroideries,  and 
they  seem 

Only  as  cerements  wrapped  about  my 
limbs! 

I  look  upon  these  rings  thick  set  with 
pearls, 

And  emerald  and  amethyst  and  jasper, 

And  they  are  burning  coals  upon  my 
flesh! 

This  serpent  on  my  wrist  becomes 
alive ! 

Away,  thou  viper!  and  away,  ye  gar- 
lands, 

Whose  odors  bring  the  swift  remem- 
brance back 

Of  the  unhallowed  revels  in  these  cham- 
bers! 

Jut  yesterday, — and  yet  it  seems  to 
me 

Something  remote,  like  a  pathetic  song 

Sung  long  ago  by  minstrels  in  the 
street,  — 

But  yesterday,  as  from  this  tower  I 
gazed. 

Over  the  olive  and  the  walnut  trees 

Upon  the  lake  and  the  white  ships,  and 
wondered 

Whither  and  whence  they  steered,  and 
who  was  in  them, 

A  fisher's  boat  drew  near  the  landing- 
place 

Under  the  oleanders,  and  the  people 

Came  up  from  it,  and  passed  beneath 
the  tower. 

Close  under  me.  In  front  of  them,  as 
leader, 

Walked  one  of  royal  aspect,  clothed  in 
white, 

Who  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked  at 
me, 

And  all  at  once  the  air  seemed  filled 
and  living 


With  a  mysterious  power,  that  streamed 
from  him. 

And  overflowed  me  with  an  atmosphere 

Of  light  and  love.  As  one  entranced  I 
stood. 

And  when  I  woke  again,  lo!  he  was 
gone; 

So  that  I  said :  Perhaps  it  is  a  dream. 

But  from  that  very  hour  the  seven  de- 
mons 

That  had  their  habitation  in  this  body 

Which  men  call  beautiful,  departed 
from  me! 

This  morning,  when  the  first  gleam  of 
the  dawn 

Made  Lebanon  a  glory  in  the  air, 

And  all  below  was  darkness,  I  beheld 

An  angel,  or  a  spirit  glorified, 

With  wind-tossed  garments  walking  on 
the  lake. 

The  face  I  could  not  see,  but  I  distin- 
guished 

The  attitude  and  gesture,  and  I  knew 

*Twa8  he  that  healed  me.  And  the 
gusty  wind 

Brought  to  mine  ears  a  voice,  which 
seemed  to  say. : 

Be  of  good  cheeri  'Tis  I !  Be  not 
afraid ! 

And  from  the  darkness,  scarcely  heard, 
the  answer : 

If  it  be  thoa,  bid  me  come  unto  thee 

Upon  the  water !  And  the  voice  said : 
Come! 

And  then  I  heard  a  cry  of  fear :  Lord, 
save  me ! 

As  of  a  drowning  man.  And  then  the 
voice : 

Why  didst  thou  doubt,  0  thou  of  little 
faith ! 

At  this  all  vanished,  and  the  wind  was 
hushed. 

And  the  great  sun  came  up  above  the 
hills, 

And  the  swift-flying  vapors  hid  them- 
selves 

In  caverns  among  the  rocks !  Oh,  I 
must  find  him 

And  follow  him,  and  be  with  him  for- 
ever! 

Thou  box  of  alabaster,  in  whose  walls 

The  souls  of  fiowers  He  pent,  the  pre- 
cious balm 

And  spikenard  of  Arabian  farms,  the 
spirits 

Of  aromatic  herbs,  ethereal  naturei 
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Noraed  bj  the  sun  and  dew,  not  all  un- 
worthy 

To  bathe  his  consecrated  feet,  whose 
step 

Makes  every  threshold  holjr  that  he 
crosses; 

Let  OS  go  forth  upon  our  pilgrimage, 

Thon  and  I  only !  Let  us  search  for 
him 

Until  we  find  him,  and  pour  oat  oar 
souls 

Before  hid  feet,  till  all  that 's  left  of  os 

Shall  be  the  broken  caskets  that  once 
held  us  1 


X. 
THX  HOUSE  OF  SIMON  THE  PHARISEE. 
▲  OUBST  at  table. 

Are  je  deceived?    Have  any  of  the 

Rulers 
Believed    on   him?    or  do  they  know 

indeed 
This  man  to  be  the  very  Christ  ?    How- 

beit 
We  know  whence  this  man  is,  bat  when 

the  Christ 
Shall  come,  none  knoweth  whence  he  is. 

CHRI8TU8. 

Wherennto  shall  I  liken,  then,  the  men 

Of  this  generation  ?  and  what  are  they 
like? 

They  are  like  children  sitting  in  the 
markets, 

And  calling  onto  one  another,  saying : 

We  have  piped  unto  yoa,  and  ye  have 
not  danced ; 

We  have  mourned  unto  you,  and  ye 
have  not  wept ! 

This  say  I  unto  you,  for  John  the  Bap- 
tist 

Came  neither  eating  bread  nor  drinking 
wine; 

Te  say  he  hath  a  devil.  The  Son  of 
Man 

Eating  and  drinking  cometh,  and  ye 
say: 

Behold  a  gluttonous  man,  and  a  wine- 
bibber  ; 

Behold  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sin- 
ners I 

A  QUEST  cuide  to  simon. 

Who  is  that  woman  yonder,  gliding  in 
So  silently  behind  him  ? 


BIMON. 

It  is  Mary, 
Who  dwelleth  in  the  Tower  of  Magdala. 

THE   GUEST. 

See,  how  she  kneels  there  weeping,  and 

her  tears 
Fall  on  his  feet ;  and  her  long,  golden 

hair 
Waves  to  and  fro  and  wipes  them  dry 

again. 
And  now  she  kisses  them,  and  from  a 

box 
Of  alabaster  is  anointing  them 
With  precious  ointment,  filling  all  the 

house 
With  its  sweet  odor  1 

SIMON,  aside. 

Oh,  this  man,  forsooth, 
Were  he  indeed  a  Prophet,  would  have 

known 
Who  and  what  manner  of  woman  this 

may  be 
That  toucheth  him !  would  know  she  is 

a  sinner ! 

CHRISTUS. 

Simon,  somewhat  have  I  to  say  to  thee. 

SIMON. 

Master,  say  on. 

CHRISTUS. 

A  certain  creditor 
Had  once  two  debtors ;  and  the  one  of 

them 
Owed   him  five   hundred   pence;   the 

other,  fifty. 
They  having  naught  to  pay  withal,  he 

frankly 
Forgave    them    both.     Now    tell    me 

which  of  them 
Will  love  him  most  ? 

SIMON. 

He,  I  suppose  to  whom 
He  most  forgave. 

CHRISTUS. 

Yea,  thou  hast  rightly  judged. 
Seest  thou  this  woman  ?    When  thine 

house  I  entered, 
Thou  gavest  me  no  water  for  my  feet. 
But  she  hath  washed  them  with  her 

tears,  and  wiped  them 
With  her  own  hair.    Thou  gavest  roe 

no  kiss; 
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This  woman  hath  DOt  ceased,  sioce  I 

came  id, 
To  kiss  my  feet.    My  head  with  oil 

didst  thou 
Anoint    not;    bot    this    woman    hath 

anointed 
My  feet  with  ointment.    Hence  I  say  to 

thee, 
Her  sins,  which  hare  been  many,  are 

forgiren. 
For  she  loved  much. 

THS   OUB8T8. 

Oh,  who,  then,  is  this  man 
That  pardoneth  also  sins  without  atone- 
ment 1 

CHR18TU8. 

Woman,  thy  faith  hath  saved  thee  1   Go 
in  peace  I 


THE  SECOND  PASSOVER. 


I. 


BSFORB  THE  GATBS  OF  MACHJERUS. 
MANAHEM. 

Wblcoxe,  O  wilderness,  and  welcome, 

night 
And  solitude,  and  ye  swif  ^flying  stars 
That  drift  with  golden  sands  the  barren 

heavens, 
Welcome  once  more!    The  Angels  of 

the  Wind 
Hasten  across  the  desert  to  receive  me ; 
And  sweeter  than  men's  voices  are  to  me 
The  voices  of  these  solitudes ;  the  sound 
Of  unseen  rivulets,  and  the  far-off  crv 
Of  bitterns  in  the  reeds  of  water-pooU. 
And  lo!  above  me,  like  the  Prophet's 

arrow 
Shot  from  the  eastern  window,  high  in 

air 
The  clamorous  cranes  go  singing  through 

the  night. 

0  ye  mysterious  pilgrims  of  the  air, 
Would  I  bad  wings  that  I  might  follow 

you! 

1  look  forth  from  these  mountains,  and 

behold 
The  omnipotent  and  omnipresent  night. 
Mysterious  as  the  future  and  the  fate 
That  hangs  o'er  all  men's  lives !    I  see 

beneath  me 


The  desert  stretching  to  the  Dead  Sea 
shore. 

And  westward,  faint  and  far  away,  the 
glimmer 

Of  torches  on  Mount  Olivet,  announ- 
cing 

The  rising  of  the  Moon  of  Passover. 

Like  a  great  cross  it  seems,  on  which 
suspended. 

With  head  bowed  down  in  apony,  I  see 

A  human  figure!  Hide,  O  merciful 
heaven. 

The  awful  apparition  from  my  sight ! 

And  thou,  Macbserus,  lifting  high  and 

black 
Thy  dreadful  walls  against  the  rising 

moon. 
Haunted  by  demons  and  by  apparitions, 
Lilith,  and  Jezerhara,  and  Bedargon, 
How  grim  thou  showesc  in  the  uncertain 

light, 
A  palace  and  a  prison,  where  King 

Herod 
Feasts  with  Herodias,  while  the  Baptist 

John 
Fasts,  and  consumes  his  unavailing  life ! 
And  in  thy  court-yard  grows  the  nn- 

tithed  rue, 
Huge  as  the  olives  of  Gethsemane, 
And  ancient  as  the  terebinth  of  He- 
bron, 
Coeval  with  the  world.    Would  that  its 

leaves 
Medicinal   could    purge    thee    of   the 

demons 
That  now  possess  thee,  and  the  cunning 

fox 
That  burrows  in  thy  walls,  contriving 

mischief ! 

Music  is  heard  from  within. 

Angels  of  God !  Sandalphon,  thon  that 
weavest 

The  prayers  of  men  into  immortal  gar- 
lands, 

And  thou,  Metatron,  who  dost  gathei 
up 

Their  songs,  and  bear  them  to  the  gate« 
of  heaven. 

Now  gather  up  tojrether  in  your  hands 

The  prayers  that  fill  this  prison,  and  the 
songs 

That  echo  from  the  ceiling  of  this  pal- 
ace, 

And  lav  them  side  by  side  before  God's 
feet! 

He  enters  the  castle. 
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n. 

HEROD'S  BANQUBT-HALL. 
MAKAHEM. 

Thon  hast  sent  for  me,  O  King,  and  I 
am  here. 

HBROD. 

Who  art  thou  ? 

MANAHBM. 

Manahem,  the  EseeniaD. 

HEROD. 

I  recognize  thj  features,  but  what  mean 
These  torn  and  faded  garments?    On 

thy  road 
Have  demons  crowded  thee,  and  rubbed 

against  thee, 
And  given  thee  wearj  knees  1    A  cup 

of  wine! 

UANAHEX. 

The  Essenians  drink  no  wine. 

HEROD. 

What  wilt  thon,  then  ? 

MANAHEM. 

Nothing. 

HEROD. 

Not  even  a  cup  of  water  ? 

UANAHEM. 

Nothing. 
Whjr  hast  thou  sent  for  me  ? 

HEROD. 

Dost  thon  remember 
One  day  when  I,  a  schoolboy  in  the 

streets 
Of  the  great  city,  met  thee  on  my  way 
To  school,  and  thou  didst  say  to  me : 

Hereafter 
Thon  Shalt  be  king  ? 

MANAHBM. 

Yea,  I  remember  it. 

HEROD. 

Thinking  thou  didst  not  know  me,  I 

replied : 
I  am  of  humble  birth;  whereat  thon. 

smiling, 
Didst  smite  me  with   thy  hand,  and 

saidst  again : 


Thon  shalt  be  king ;  and  let  the  friendly 

blows 
That  Manahem  hath  given  thee  on  this 

day 
Remind  thee  of  the  fickleness  of  foiv 

tune. 

MANAHEM. 

What  more  ? 

HEROD. 

No  more. 

MANAHEM. 

Yea,  for  I  said  to  thee : 
It  shall  be  well  with  thee  if  thou  love 

justice 
And  Clemency  towards  thy  fellow-men. 
Hast  thou  done  this,  O  King  ? 

HBROD. 

Go,  ask  my  people. 

MANAHBM. 

And   then,  foreseeing  all   thy    life,  I 

added : 
But  these  thou  wilt  forget ;  and  at  the 

end 
Of  life  the  Lord  will  punish  thee. 

HEROD. 

The  end ! 
When  will  that  come  ?    For  this  I  sent 

to  thee. 
How  long  shall  I  still  reign?    Thou 

dost  not, answer  1 
Speak !  shall  I  reign  ten  years  ? 

MANAHEM. 

Thou  shalt  reign  twenty, 
Nay,  thirty  years.    I  cannot  name  the 
end. 

HEROD. 

Thirty  ?    I  thank  thee,  good  Essenian ! 

This  is  my  birthday,  and  a  happier 
one 

Was  never  mine.  We  hold  a  banquet 
here. 

Sec,  yonder  are  Herodias  and  her  daugh- 
ter. 

MANAHEM,  aside, 

'T  is  said  that  devils  sometimes  take  the 

shape 
Of  ministering  angels,  clothed  with  air, 
That  they  may  be  inhabitants  of  earth, 
And  lead  man  to  destruction.    Such  are 

these. 
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HBBOD. 

JBjiowest  thou  John  the  Baptist? 

MAKAHBM. 

Tea,  I  know  him ; 
Who  knows  him  not  1 

HBBOD. 

Know,  then,  this  John  the  Baptist 
Said  that  it  was  not  lawful  I  should 

many 
My  brother  Philip's  wife,  and  John  the 

Baptist 
Is  here  in  prison.    In  my  father's  time 
Matthias  Margaloth  was  put  to  death 
For  tearing  the  golden  eagle  from  its 

station 
Above  the  Temple  Gate,  —  a  slighter 

crime 
Than  John  is  ^ilty  oL    These  things 

are  warnings 
To  intermeddlers  not  to  plar  with  eagles, 
Living  or  dead.    I  think  the  Essenians 
Are  wiser,  or  more  wary,  are  they  not  ? 

MANAHBM. 

The  Essenians  do  not  many. 

HBBOD. 

Thou  hast  given 
My  words  a  meaning  foreign  to  my 
thought. 

MANAHEIC. 

Let  me  go  hence,  0  King  ! 

HBBOD. 

Stay  yet  awhile, 
ind  see  the  daughter  of  Herodias  dance. 
Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem,  my  mother. 
In  her  best  days,  was  not  more  beautiful. 

Muiic    Thb  Dauohtbb  of  Hbbodias 

dfinces, 

HBBOD. 

Ob,  what  was  Miriam  dancing  with  her 

timbrel, 
Compared  to  this  one  ? 

MANAHBM,  OSide, 

O  thou  Angel  of  Death, 
Dancing  at  funerals  among  the  women. 
When  men  bear  out  the  dead!    The 

air  is  hot 
And  stifies  me  !     Oh  for  a  breath  of 

airl 
Bid  me  depart,  O  King  f 


HBBOD. 

Not  yet.  Come  hlthei; 
Salome,  thou  enchantress !  Ask  of  me 
Whatever   thou  wilt;    and  even   unto 

the  half 
Of  all  nay  kingdom,  I  will  give  it  thee. 
As  the  Lord  Uveth  1 

DAUOHTBB  OF  HBBODIAS,  kneeling. 

Give  me  here  the  head 
Of  John   the  Baptist    on  this    silver 
charger ! 

HBBOD. 

Not  that,  dear  child !  I  dare  not ;  for 

the  people 
Regard  Jonn  as  a  prophet 

DAUOHTBB  OF  HBBODIAS. 

Thou  hast  sworn  it 

HBBOD. 

For  mine  oath's  sake,  then.    Send  unto 

the  prison ; 
Let   him  die  quickly.     Oh,  accursed 

oath! 

MAKAHBM. 

Bid  me  depart,  O  King ! 

HBBOD. 

Good  Manahem, 

Give  me  thy  hand .    I  love  the  Essenians. 

He 's  gone  and  hears  me  not  I  The 
guests  are  dumb, 

Awaiting  the  pale  face,  the  silent  wit- 
ness. 

The  lamps  flare ;  and  the  curtains  of  the 
doorways 

Wave  to  and  fro  as  if  a  ghost  were 
passing! 

Strengthen  my  heart,  red  wine  of 
Ascalon! 

ni. 

UNDBB  THE  WALLS  OF  MACHJOtUa 
MAKAHBM,  rushing  out. 

Away  from  this  Palace  of  sin ! 
The  demons,  the  terrible  powers 
Of  the  air,  that  haunt  its  towers 
And  hide  in  its  water-spouts. 
Deafen  me  with  the  din 
Of  their  laughter  and  their  shouts 
For  the  crimes  that  are  done  within  I 
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Sink  back  into  the  earth. 

Or  Tanish  into  the  air, 

Thoa  castle  of  despair ! 

Let  it  all  be  bat  a  aream 

Of  the  things  of  monstrous  birth. 

Of  the  things  that  only  seem ! 

White  Angel  of  the  Moon, 

Onafiel !  be  my  guide 

Oat  of  this  hateful  place 

Of  sin  and  death,  nor  hide 

In  yon  black  cloud  too  soon 

Thy  pale  and  tranquil  face  ! 

A  trumpet  is  btorcnfrom  the  walls. 
Hark !  hark !    It  is  the  breath 
Of  the  trump  of  doom  and  death. 
From  the  battlements  overhead 
Like  a  burden  of  sorrow  cast 
On  the  midnight  and  the  blast, 
A  wailing  for  the  dead. 
That  the  gusts  drop  and  uplift  1 
O  Herod,  thy  yengeance  is  swift ! 
O  Herodias,  thou  hast  been 
The  demon,  the  evil  thing. 
That  in  place  of  Esther  the  Queen, 
In  place  of  the  lawful  bride. 
Hast  lain  at  night  by  the  side 
Of  Ahasnerus  the  king ! 

The  trumpet  again. 
The  Prophet  of  God  is  dead  ! 
At  a  drunken  monarch's  call. 
At  a  dancing-woman's  beck, 
They  have  severed  that  stubborn  neck 
And  into  the  banquet-hall 
Are  bearing  the  ghastly  head  1 

A  body  is  throvmfrom  the  tower, 
A  torch  of  red 

Lights  the  window  with  its  glow ; 
And  a  white  mass  as  of  snow 
Is  hurled  into  the  abyss 
Of  the  black  precipice, 
That  yawns  for  it  oelow ! 
O  hand  of  the  Most  High, 
O  hand  of  Adonai ! 
Bury  it,  hide  it  away 
From  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey. 
And  the  eyes  of  the  homicide. 
More  pitiless  than  they. 
As  thou  didst  bury  of  yore 
The  body  of  him  that  died 
On  the  mountain  of  Peor  I 
Even  now  I  behold  a  sign, 
A  threatening  of  wrath  divine, 
A  watery,  wandering  star. 
Through  whose  streaming  hair,  and  the 

white 
Unfolding  garments  of  light. 
That  trail  behhid  it  afar, 
TMe  constellations  shine  1 


And  the  whiteness  and  brightness  ap- 
pear 
Like  the  Angel  bearing  the  Seer 
By  the  hair  of  his  head,  in  the  might 
And  rush  of  his  vehement  flight. 
And  I  listen  until  I  hear 
From  fathomless  depths  of  the  sky 
The  voice  of  his  prophecy 
Sounding  louder  and  more  near ! 

Malediction!  malediction! 
May  the  lightnings  of  heaven  fall 
On  palace  and  prison  wall. 
And  their  desolation  be 
As  the  day  of  fear  and  affliction. 
As  the  day  of  anguish  and  ire. 
With  the  burning  and  fuel  of  fire. 
In  the  Valley  of  the  Sea ! 


IV. 


NICODEMUS  AT  NIGHT. 
KIC0DBMU8. 

The  streets  are  silent    The  dark  houses 

seem 
Like  sepulchres,  in  which  the  sleepers 

lie 
Wrapped  in  their  shrouds,  and  for  the 

moment  dead. 
The  lamps  are  all  extinguished;  only 

one 
Bums  steadily,  and  from  the  door  its 

light 
Lies  like  a  shining  gate  across  the  street. 
He  waits  for  me.     Ah,  should  this  be 

at  last 
The  long-expected  Christ!    I  see  him 

there 
Sitting  alone,  deep-buried  in  his  thought, 
As  if  the  weight  of  all  the  world  were 

resting 
Upon  him,  and  thus  bowed  him  down. 

O  Rabbi, 
We  know  thou  art  a  Teacher  come  f  ronr 

God, 
For  no  man  can  perform  the  miracles 
Thou  dost  perform,  except  the  Lord  be 

with  him. 
Thou  art  a  Prophet,  sent  here  to  pro- 

claim 
The  Kingdom  of  the  Lord.     Behold  in 

me 
A  Ruler  of  the  Jews,  who  long  have 

waited 
The  coming  of  that  kingdom.    Tell  me 

of  it. 
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CHRISTUB. 

Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  thee, 

Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot 

Behold  the  Kingdom  of  God ! 

KICODBMU8. 

Be  born  again  ? 
How  can   a  man  be  born  when  he  ia 

old? 
Say,  can  he  enter  for  a  second  time 
Into  his  mother's  womb,  and  so  be  bom  ? 

CHRISTUB. 

Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  except 

A  man  be  born  of  water  and  the  spirit, 

He  cannot  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 

God. 
For  that  which  of  the  flesh  is  born,  is 

flesh; 
And  that  which  of  the  spirit  is  born,  is 

spirit 

KICODEMUS. 

We  Israelites  from  the  Primeval  Man 

Adam  Ahelion  derive  our  bodies ; 

Our  souls  are  breathings  of  the  Holy 

Ghost. 
No  more  than  this  we  know,  or  need  to 

know. 

GHRI8TU8. 

Then  marvel  not,  that  I  said  unto  thee 
Ye  must  be  born  again. 

KICODEMUS. 

The  mystery 
Of  birth  and  death  we  cannot  compre- 
hend. 

CHRISTUB. 

The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and 

we  hear 
The  sound  thereof,  but  know  not  whence 

it  Cometh, 
Nor  whither  it  goeth.    So  is  every  one 
Bom  of  the  spirit ! 

NIGODEMUB,  CUlde. 

How  can  these  things  be  ? 
He  seems  to  speak  of  some  vague  realm 

of  shadows. 
Some  unsubstantial  kingdom  of  the  air ! 
It  is  not  this  the  Jews  are  waiting  for, 
Nor  can  this  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 

David, 
Who  shall  deliver  us ! 


CHRIBTUS. 

Art  thou  a  mastet 

Of  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these  things  f 

We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  tes- 
tify 

That  we  have  seen,  and  ye  will  not 
receive 

Our  witness.  If  I  tell  yon  earthly 
things, 

And  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  be- 
lieve. 

If  I  should  tell  you  of  things  heavenly  ? 

And  no  man  hath  ascended  up  to 
heaven. 

But  he  alone  that  first  came  down  from 
heaven. 

Even  the  Son  of  Man  which  is  in 
heaven ! 

NICODBMUS,  aside. 

This  is  a  dreamer  of  dreams ;  a  vision- 
ary. 

Whose  brain  is  overtasked,  until  he 
deems 

The  unseen  world  to  be  a  thing  sub- 
stantial, 

And  this  we  live  in,  an  unreal  vision  ! 

And  yet  his  presence  fascinates  and  fills 
me 

With  wonder,  and  I  feel  myself  ex- 
alted 

Into  a  higher  region,  and  become 

Myself  in  part  a  dreamer  of  his  dreams, 

A  seer  of  his  visions ! 

CHRISTUB. 

And  as  Moses 
Uplifted  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness, 
So  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up ; 
That  whosoever  shall  believe  in  Him 
Shall  pensh  not,  but  have  eternal  life. 
He  that  believes  in  Him  is  not  con- 
demned ; 
He   that   believes  not,   is   condemned 
already. 

NICODEMUS,  ande. 
Ho  speaketh  like  a  Prophet  of  the  Lord ! 

CHRISTUB. 

This  is    the    condemnation;    that  the 

light 
Is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved 

darkness 
Rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds 

are  evil ! 
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NICODKMU0,  (uide. 

Of  me  he  speaketh !    He  reproveth  me, 
Because  I  come  by  night  to  qaestion 
him! 

CHRISTUS. 

For  ererj  one  that  doeth  evil  deeds 
Hateth  the  light,  nor  cometh   to   the 

Ught 
Lest  he  should  be  reproved. 

NICODEMUS,  aside, 

Alas,  how  traly 
He  readeth  what  is  passing  in  m^  heart ! 

CHRISTUS. 

Bnt  he  that  doeth  tmth  comes  to  the 

light. 
So  that  his  deeds  may  be  made  manifest, 
That  they  are  wroaght  in  God. 


NICODEMUS 


V. 


Alas !  alas ! 


BUND  BARTIMBnS. 
BASTIMEC8. 

Be  not  impatient,  Chilion  ;  it  is  pleasant 
To  sit  here  in  the  shadow  of  the  walls 
Dnder  the  palms,  and  hear  the  hum  of 

Dees, 
And  rumor  of  Toices  passing  to  and  fro. 
And  drowsy  bells  of  caravans  on  their 

way 
To  Sidon  or  Damascus.    This  is  still 
The  City  of  Palms,  and  yet  the  walls 

thou  seest 
Are  not  the  old  waUs,  not  the  walls 

where  Rahab 
Hid  the  two  spies,  and  let  them  down 

by  cords 
Out  of  the  window,  when  the  gates  were 

shut, 
And  it  was  dark.    Those  walls  were 

overthrown 
When  Joshua's  army  shouted,  and  the 

priests 
Blew  with  their  seven  trumpets. 

CHILION. 

When  was  that  ? 

BARTIMBUS. 

O  my  sweet  rose  of  Jericho,  I  know  not. 
Hundreds  of  years  ago.    And  over  there 


Bevond  the  river,  the  great  prophet 

'  Elijah 
Was  taken  by  a  whirlwind  up  to  heaven 
In  chariot  of  fire,  with  fiery  horses. 
That  is  the  plain  of  Moab ;  and  beyond  it 
Rise  the  bine  summits  of  Mount  Abarim, 
Nebo  and  Fisgah  and  Peor,  where  Moses 
Died,  whom  me  Lord  knew  face  to  face, 

and  whom. 
He  buried  in  a  valley,  and  no  man 
Knows  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day. 

CHILION. 

Would  thou  couldit  see  these  places,  as 
I  see  them. 

BARTIMEUS. 

I  have  not  seen  a  glimmer  of  the  light 

Since  thou  wast  bom.  I  never  saw  thy 
face, 

And  yet  I  seem  to  see  it ;  and  one  day 

Perhaps  shall  see  it;  for  there  is  a 
Prophet 

In  Galilee,  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of 
David, 

Who  heals  the  blind,  if  I  could  only 
find  him. 

I  hear  the  sound  of  many  feet  approach- 
ing, 

And  voices,  like  the  murmur  of  a 
crowd ! 

What  seest  thou  ? 

CHILION. 

A  young  man  clad  in  white 
Is  coming  through  the  gateway,  and  a 

crowd 
Of  people  follow. 

BARTIMEUS. 

Can  it  be  the  Prophet ! 
O  neighbors,  tell  me  who  it  is  that 
passes? 

ONE  OF  THB   CROWD. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

BARTIMEUS,  Crying, 

O  Son  of  David  1 
Have  mercy  on  me ! 

MANY   OP   THE   CROWD. 

Peace,  Blind  Bartimeus  I 
Do  not  disturb  the  Master. 

BARTIMEUS,  Crying  mare  vehemently. 

Son  of  David, 
Hare  mercy  on  me ! 
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OKB   OF  THB  CROWD. 

See,  the  Master  stops. 
Be  of  good  comfort;  rise,  He  calleth 
£eel 

BARTDCBUS,  costxng  away  hii  doak. 
Chflion !  good  neighbors !  lead  me  on. 

CHBISTUS. 

What  wilt  thou 
That  I  should  do  to  thee  ? 

BABTIMBUS. 

Good  Lord  I  my  sight  — 
That  I  receive  my  sight  I 

CHBISTUS. 

Receive  thj  sight ! 
Thj  faith  hath  made  thee  whole ! 

THB  CROWD. 

He  sees  again ! 

Chbistus  ;>ane«  on.     TKb  crowd  gather$ 
round  Bartimbus. 

bartimeus. 

I  see  again ;  bnt  sight  bewilders  me ! 
Like   a  remembered    dream,   familiar 

things 
Come  back  to  me.    I  see  the  tender  skv 
Above  me,  see  the  trees,  the  city  walls, 
And  the  old  gateway,  through  whose 

echoing  arch 
I  groped  so  many  yean ;  and  yon,  my 

neighbors; 
Bnt  know  you  by  your  friendly  voices 

only. 
How  beautiful  the  world  isl  and  how 

widel 
Oh,  I  am  miles  awav,  if  I  but  look  I 
Where  art  thou,  Chilion  ? 

chilion. 

Father,  I  am  here. 
bartimeus. 

Oh  let  me  gaze  upon  thy  face,  dear 

child  1 
For  I  have  only  seen  thee  with  my 

hands ! 
How  beautiful  thou  art !   I  should  have 

known  thee ; 
Thou  hast  her  eyes  whom  we  shall  see 

hereafter  f 
0  God  of  Abraham !  Elion  !  Adonai  I 
Who  art  thyself  a  Father,  pardon  me 


If  for  a  moment  I  have  thee  postponed 

To  the  affections  and  the  thougnts  of 
earth, 

Thee,  and  the  adoration  that  I  owe 
thee. 

When  by  thy  power  alone  these  dark- 
ened eyes 

Have  been  unsealed  again  to  see  thy 
light  I 


VL 
JACOB'S  WBLL. 

A  SAMARITAir   WOMAN. 

The  sun  is  hot;  and  the  dry  east-wind 
blowing 

Fills  all  the  air  with  dust    The  birds 
are  silent ; 

Even  the  little  fieldfares  in  the  com 

No  longer  twitter;  only  the  grasshop- 
pers 

Sing  their  incessant  song  of  sun  and 
summer. 

I  wonder  who  those  strangers  were    I 
met 

Going  into  the  city  ?     Galileans 

They  seemed  to  me  in  speaking,  when 
they  asked 

The  short  way  to    the   market-place. 
Perhaps 

They  are  fishermen  from  the  lake ;  or 
travellers. 

Looking  to  find  the  inn.    And  here  is 
some  one 

Sitting  beside  the  well;  another  stran- 
ger; 

A  Galilean  also  by  his  looks. 

What  can  so  many  Jews  be  doing  here 

Together  in  Samaria  1    Are  they  goings 

Up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Passover  ? 

Our  Passover  is  better  here  at  Sychem, 

For  here  is  Ebal ;  here  is  Gerizim, 

The  mountain  where  our  father  Abra- 
ham 

Went  up  to  offer  Isaac ;  here  the  tomb 

Of  Joseph,  —  for  they  brought  his  bones 
from  Egypt 

And  buried  them  in  this  land,  and  it  is 
holy. 

CHRI8TU8. 

Give  me  to  drink. 

SAMARITAN  WOMAN. 

How  can  it  be  that  thou. 
Being  a  Jew,  askest  to  drink  of  me 
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Wbicli  am  a  woman  of  Samaria  ? 
Ton  Jews  despise  ua ;  have  no  dealings 

with  OS ; 
■Make  us  a  bvword ;  call  ns  in  derinon 
The  silly  folk  of  Sychar.    Sir,  how  is 

it 
Thou  sskest  drink  of  me  f 

CHRI8TU8. 

If  thou  hadst  known 
The  gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that 

sajeth 
Give  me  to  drink,  thon  wouldst  have 

asked  of  Him ; 
He  wonld  hare  given  thee  the  living 

water. 

SAMARITAN  WOMAN. 

Sir,  thou  hast  nanght  to  draw  with,  and 

the  well 
Is  deep!    Whence    hast    thon    living 

water? 
Say,  art  thon  greater  than  onr  father 

Jacob, 
Which  eave  this  well  to  us,  and  drank 

thereof 
Himself,  and  all  his  children  and  his 

cattle? 

CHSISTUS. 

Ah,  whosoever  drinketh  of  this  water 
Shall    thirst    again ;   but    whosoever 

drinketh 
The  water  I  shall  give  him  shall  not 

thirst 
Forevermore,  for  it  shall  he  within  him 
A  well  of  living  water,  springing  up 
Into  life  everlasting. 

SAMARITAN  WOMAN. 

Every  day 
I  must  go  to  and  fro,  in  heat  and  cold, 
And  I  am  weary.     Give  me  of  this 

water. 
That  I  may  thirst  not,  nor  come  here  to 

draw. 

GHR18TU8. 

Go  call  thy  husband,  woman,  and  come 
hither. 

SAMARITAN    WOMAN. 

I  hare  ao  hnsband.  Sir. 

CHRISTUS. 

Thou  hast  well  said 
I  have  no  husband.    Thou  hast  had  five 
husbands ; 


And  he  whom  now  thon  hast  is  not  thy 
husband. 

SAMARITAN   WOMAN. 

Surely  thou  art  a  Prophet,  for  thou 

readest 
The  hidden  things  of  life !    Our  fathers 

worshipped 
Upon  this  mountain   Gerizim;  and  ye 

say 
The  only  place  in  which  men  ought  tc 

worship 
Is  at  Jerusalem. 

CHRISTUS. 

Believe  me,  woman. 

The  hour  is  coming,  when  ye  neither 
shall 

Upon  this  mount,  nor  at  Jerusalem, 

Worship  the  Father;  for  the  hour  is 
coming, 

And  is  now  come,  when  the  true  wor- 
shippers 

Shall  worsnip  the  Father  in  spirit  and 
in  tnitn  ! 

The  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship 
Him. 

God  is  a  spirit ;  and  they  that  worship 
Him 

Must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  mith. 

SAMARITAN   WOMAN. 

Master,  I  know  that  the  Messiah  cometh. 
Which  is  called  Christ ;  and  he  will  tell 
us  all  things. 

CHRISTUS. 

I  that  speak  unto  thee  am  He ! 

THE  DisoiPLBS,  returning. 

Behold, 
The  Master  sitting  by  the  well,  and 

talking 
With  a  Samaritan  woman  I     W^th  a 

woman 
Of   Sychar,    the   silly   people,  always 

boasting 
Of  their  Mount  Ebal,  and  Mount  Geri- 
zim, 
Their  Everlasting  Mountain,  which  they 

think 
Higher  and    holier    than  our  Mount 

Moriahl 
Why,  once  upon  the  Feast  of  the  New 

Moon, 
When  our  great  Sanhedrim  of  Jerusalem 
Had  all  its  watch-fires  kindled  on  the 

hnis 
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To  warn    the    distant  TUlagea,  these 

people 
Lighted  up  others  to  mislead  the  Jews, 
And  make  a  mockery  of  their  festival ! 
See,  she  has  left  the  Master;  and  is 

rannin|^ 
Back  to  the  citj ! 

8AMARm.N  WOMAN. 

Oh,  come  see  a  man 
Who  hath  told  me  all  things  that  I  ever 

did! 
Say,  is  not  this  the  Christ  1 

THE   DISCIPLES. 

Lo,  Master,  here 
Is  food,  that  we  hare  brought  thee  from 

the  city. 
We  pray'thee  eat  it. 

CHEI8TU8. 

I  have  food  to  eat 
Te  know  not  of. 

THE   DISCIPLES,  to  each  other. 

Hath  any  man  been  here, 
And  bronght  Him  aaght  to  eat,  while 
we  were  gone  ? 

CHRISTUS. 

The  food  I  speak  of  is  to  do  the  will 
Of  Him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his 

work. 
Do  ye  not  say,  Lo  I  there  are  yet  fonr 

months 
And  cometh  harvest  ?    I  say  unto  yon. 
Lift  np  yoar  eyes,  and  look  upon  the 

fields. 
For  they  are  white  already  unto  har- 
vest I 


vn. 

THl  COASTS  or  0JE8ABBA  PHILIPPI. 

CHRISTUS,  going  up  the  mountain. 
Who  do  the  people  say  I  am  ? 

JOHX. 

Some  say 
That  thon  art  John  the  Baptist ;  some, 

Elias: 
And  others  Jeremiah. 

JAMES. 

Or  that  one 
Of  the  old  Prophets  is  risen  again. 


CHRISTUS. 

But  who  say  ye  I  am  1 

PETER. 

Thoa  art  the  Christ  1 
Thou  art  the  Son  of  God ! 

CHRISTUS. 

Blessed  art  thoa, 
Simon  Barjona  1    Flesh  and  blood  hath 

not 
Revealed  it  unto  thee,  but   even   my 

Father, 
Which  is  in  Heaven.    And  I  say  unto 

thee 
That  thou  art  Peter;  and  upon  this 

rock 
I  build  my  Church,  and  all  the  gates  of 

Hdl 
Shall  not  prevail  against  it.    But  take 

heea 
Te  tell  no  man  that  I  am  the  Christ. 
For  I  must  go  up  to  Jerusalem, 
And  suffer  many   things,  and  be  re- 
jected 
Of  the  Chief  Priests,  and  of  the  Scribes 

and  Elders, 
And  must  be  crucified,  and  the  third 

day 
Shall  rise  again ! 

PETER. 

Be  it  far  from  thee.  Lord ! 
This  shall  not  be ! 

CHRISTUS. 

Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  ! 
Thou  savorest  not  the  things  that  be  of 

God, 
But  those  that  be  of  men !    If  any  will 
Come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself. 
And  daily  take  his  cross,  and  follow  me. 
For  whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall 

lose  it, 
And  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  shall 

find  it. 
For  wherein  shall  a  man  be  profited 
If  he  shfdl  gain  the  whole  world,  and 

shall  lose 
Himself  or  be  a  castaway  1 

JAMBS,  after  a  long  pause. 

Why  doth 
The  Master  lead  us  up  into  this  moun- 
tain? 

PETER. 

He  goeth  up  to  pray. 
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JOHN. 

See  where  He  standeth 
A.boTe  08  oo  the  smnmit  of  the  hill ! 
fiUs  fnce  shines  as  the  sun  I  and  all  his 

raiment 
Exceeding  white    as   snow,  so  as   no 

fuller 
On  earth  can  white  them!    He  is  not 

alone; 
There  are  two  with    him    there;  two 

men  of  eld, 
Their  white   heards    blowing   on   the 

mountain  air, 
Are  talking  with  him. 

JAMES. 

I  am  sore  afraid ! 

PETER.  ^ 

Who  and  whence  are  thej  ? 

JOHH. 

Moses  and  Elias ! 

PETER. 

0  Master !  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here ! 
If  thon  wilt,  let  us  make  three  taberna- 
cles; 

For  thee  one,  and  for  Moses  and  Elias ! 

JOHN. 

Behold  a  bright  dond  sailing  in  the 

son ! 
It  overshadows  as.    A  golden  mist 
Now  hides  them  from  us,  and  envelops 

ns 
And  all  the  mountains  in  a  luminous 

shadow! 

1  see  no  more.    The  nearest  rocks  are 

hidden. 

YOiCE  Jrom  the  cloud, 

Lo!  this  is    my    beloved  Son!    Hear 
Him! 

PETER. 

It  is  the  voice  of  God.    He  speaketh  to 

us. 
As  from  the  burning  bush  He  spake  to 

Moses! 

JOHN. 

The  cloud-wreaths  roll  awaj.    The  veil 

is  lifted ; 
We  see  again.    Behold !    He  is  alone. 
It  was  a  vision  that  our  eyes  beheld. 
And  it  hath  vanished  into  the  unseen. 


CHRI8TU8,  coming  down  from  the  wnmf 

tain. 

I  charge  ye,  tell  the  vision  unto  no  one, 
Till  the  Son  of  Man  is  risen  from  the 
dead! 

PETER,  aside. 

Again  He  speaks  of  it!    What  can  it 

mean, 
This  rising  from  the  dead  ? 

JAMBS. 

Why  say  the  Scribes 
Elias  must  first  come  ? 

CHRIBTUS. 

He  cometh  first, 
Restoring  all  things.    But  I  say  to  you, 
That  this  Elias  is  already  come. 
They  knew  him  not,  but  have  done  unto 

him 
Whatever  they  listed,  as  is  written  of 

him. 

PETER,  aside. 

It  is  of  John  the  Baptist  He  is  speak- 
ing. 

JAMES. 

As  we  descend,  see,  at  the  mountain's 

foot, 
A  crowd  of   people;    coming,   going, 

thronging 
Round  the  &ciples,  that  we  left  behind 

us. 
Seeming  impatient,  that  we  stay  so  long. 

PETER. 

It  is  some  blind  roan,  or  some  paralytic 
That  waits  the  Master's  coming  to  be 
healed. 

JAMES. 

I  see  a  boy,  who  struggles  and  demeans 

him 
As  if  an  unclean  spirit  tormented  him  ] 

A  CERTAIN  MAN,  running  forward. 

Lord !   I  beseech  thee,  look  upon  my 

son. 
He  is  mine  only  child ;  a  lunatic, 
And  sorely  vexed;  for  oftentimes  he 

falleth 
Into  the  fire  and  oft  into  the  water. 
Wherever  the  dumb  spirit  taketh  him 
He  teareth  him.    He  gnasheth  with  his 

teeth. 
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And  pines  awaj.  I  spftke  to  thy  dis- 
ciples 

That  they  should  cast  him  ont,  and  they 
ooold  not. 


0HRI8TUS. 

O  faithless  generation  and  penreise  1 
How  long  shall  I  be  with  yon,  and  suffer 

yon  I 
Bring  thy  son  hither. 

BTBT1.HDEB8. 

How  the  nnclean  spirit 
Seizes  the  boy,  and  tortures  him  with 

pain! 
He  falieth  to  the  ground  and  wallows, 

foaming ! 
He  cannot  live. 

OHKISTUS. 

How  long  is  it  ago 
Since  this  came  unto  him  ? 

THB  F1.THEB. 

Even  of  a  child. 
Oh,  have  compassion  on  us.  Lord,  and 

help  us, 
If  thou  canst  help  us. 

OHBI8TU8. 

If  thou  canst  believe. 
For  unto  him  that  verily  believeth. 
All  things  are  possible. 

THE  FATHER. 

Lord,  I  believe ! 
Help  thou  mine  unbelief ! 

CHBI8TU8. 

Dumb  and  deaf  spirit, 
Come  out  of  him,  I  charge  thee,  and  no 

more 
Enter  thou  into  him  1 

The  hoy  uUen  a  loud  cry  of  pain,  and 
then  lies  ititt. 

BTSTANDBRS. 

How  motionless 
He  lieth  there.    No  life  is  left  in  him. 
His  eyes  are  like  a  blind  man*s,  that  see 

not. 
The  boy  is  dead! 

OTHERS. 

Behold !  the  Master  stoops, 
And  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  lifts 

him  up. 
He  is  not  dead. 


DIS0IFLB8. 

But  one  word  from  those  Ups^ 
But  one  touch  of  that  hand,  and  ha  is 

healed! 
Ah,  why  could  we  not  do  it? 

THE  FATHBR. 

My  poor  child  I 
Now  thou  art  mine  agam.    The  un- 
clean spirit 
Shall  never  more  torment  thee !    Look 

at  me! 
Speak  unto  me !    Say  that  thou  know, 
est  me! 

DI80IFLB8  to  0BRISTU8  departing. 

Good  Master,  tell  us,  for  what  reason 

was  it 
We  could  notxast  him  out  % 

0HRISTU8. 

Because  of  your  unbelief  1 
vin. 

THB  TOUNG  BULBB. 
CHRIBTU8. 

Two  men  went  up  into  the  temple  to 

pray. 
The  one  was  a  self-righteous  Pharisee^ 
The  other  a  Publican.    And  the  Phar- 

isee 
Stood  and  prayed  thus  within  himself  s 

OGod, 
I  thank  thee  I  am  not  as  other  men. 
Extortioners,  uuiust,  adulterers. 
Or  even  as  this  Publican.    I  fiut 
Twice   in  the  week,  and  also  I  gire 

tithes 
Of  all  that  I  possess !    The  Publican, 
Standing   afar   off,  would  not    lift   ao 

much 
Even  as  bis  eyes  to  heaven,  but  smote 

his  breast. 
Saying :  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner ! 
I  tell  you  that  this  man  went  to  his 

house 
More  justified  than  the  other.    Every 

one 
That  doth  exalt  himself  shall  be  abased. 
And  he  that  hnmbleth  himself  shall  be 

exalted! 

CHILDREN,  among  themtelvei. 

Let  us  go  nearer !    He  is  telling  stories ! 
Let  us  go  listen  to  them. 
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AH  OLD  JBW. 

Children,  children ! 
What  are  je  doing  here  ?    Why  do  ye 

crowd  118 1 
It  was  such  little  vagabonds  as  you 
That  f oUowed  Elisha,  mocking  him  and 

crying : 
Go  np,  thou  bald-head !    But  the  bean 

— the  bears 
Came  out  of  the  wood,  and  tare  them ! 

A  MOTHER. 

Speak  not  thus ! 
We  brought  them  here,  that  He  might 

lay  his  hands 
On  them,  and  bless  them. 

CHBISTU8. 

Suffer  little  children 
To  come   unto  me,  and  forbid   them 

not; 
Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and 

their  angels 
Look  always  on  my  Father's  face. 

Takes  them  in  hie  arnu  and  bUeeee  them. 

A  YOUNG  BULER,  running. 

Good  Master ! 
What  ffood  thing  shall  I  do,  that  I  may 

have 
Eternal  life  1 

GHRISTUS. 

Why  callest  thou  me  eood  ? 
There  is  none  good  but  one,  and  mat  is 

God. 
If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life  eternal. 
Keep  the  oommapdments. 

TOUNO  RULER. 

Which  of  them  ? 

CHRI8TU8. 

Thou  shalt  not 
Commit  adultery ;  thou  shalt  not  kill ; 
Thou  shalt  not  steal;  thou  shalt  not 

bear  false  witness ; 
Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother ;  and 

love 
Thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 

TOUNO  RULER. 

From  my  youth  up 
An  these  things  have  I  kept.    What 
lack  I  yet? 


JOHN. 

With  what  divine  compassion  in  his 

eyes 
The   Auster   looks    upon    this   eager 

youth, 
As  if  he  loved  him ! 

CHRI8TU8. 

Wouldst  thou  perfect  be. 
Sell  all  thou  hast,  and  give  it  to  the 

poor. 
And  come,  take  up  thy  cross,  and  follow 

me. 
And  thou  shalt  have  thy  treasure  in  the 

heavens. 

JOHN. 

Behold,  how  sorrowful  he  turns  away ! 

CHRI8TU8. 

Children !  <how  hard  it  is  for  them  that 

trust 
In  riches  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 

God! 
'T  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through 
A  needle's  eye,  than   for  the  rich  to 

enter 
The  kingdom  of  God ! 

JOHN. 

Ah,  who  then  can  be  saved  ? 

CHRI8TUB. 

With  men  this  is  indeed  impossible, 
But  unto  God  all  things  are  possible ! 

FETER. 

Behold,  we  have  left  all,  and  followed 

thee. 
What  shall  we  have  therefor  ? 


Eternal  life. 


OHKI8TU8. 

IX. 

AT  BETHANT. 


Martha  buey  about   household  affairs, 
Mary  sitting  at  the  feet  o/'Christus. 

MARTHA. 

She  sitteth  idly  at  the  Master's  feet. 
And  troubles  not  herself  with  houso- 

hold  cares. 
'Tis   the  old    stoiy.    When   a   guest 

arrives 
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She  giyes  up  all  to  be  with  him ;  while  I 
Most  be  the  dradge,  make  ready  the 

gaestH;hamber, 
Prepare  the  food,   eet   everjrthing   in 

order, 
And  see  that  nanght  if  wanting  in  the 

hoose. 
She  shows  her  love  by  words,  and  I  by 

worka. 

]fl.BT. 

0  Master!    when    thou  comest,  it   ii 

always 
A    Sabbath  in   the   hoose.    I  cannot 
work; 

1  mast  sit  at  thy  feet ;  most  see  thee, 

hear  thee ! 
I  have  a   feeble,   wayward,  donbting 

heart, 
Incapable     of     endnrance     or     great 

thoughts. 
Striving  for  something  that  it  cannot 

reach. 
Baffled    and     disappointed,    wounded, 

hungry ; 
And  only  when  I  hear  thee  am  I  happy, 
And  only  when  I  see  thee  am  at  peace ! 
Stronger  than  I,  and  wiser,  and  far 

better 
In  every  manner,  is  my  sister  Martha. 
Thou  seest  how  well  she  orders  eveiy- 

thing 
To  make  thee  welcome ;  how  she  comes 

and  goes, 
Careful  and  cumbered  ever  with  much 

serving, 
While  I  bat  welcome  thee  with  foolish 

words! 
Whene'er  thou  speakest  to  me,  I  am 

happy; 
When  thou  art  silent,  I  am  satisfied. 
Thy   presence  is   enough.    I  ask    no 

more. 
Only  to  be  with  thee,  only  to  see  thee, 
Suflceth  me.    My  heart  is  then  at  rest. 
I  wonder  I  am  worthy  of  so  much. 

MiLRTHl.. 

Lord,  dost  thoa  care  not  that  my  sister 

Mary 
Hath  left   me  thus   to  wait   on   thee 

alone? 
I  pray  thee,  bid  her  help  me. 

OHSISTUS. 

Martha,  Martha, 
Careful  and  troubled  about  many  things 


Art  thou,  and  yet  one  thing  alone  is 

needful! 
Thy  sister  Mary  hath  chosen  that  good 

part, 
Which  never  shall  be  taken  away  from 

her! 


BORN  BLIND. 


A  JBW. 


Who  is  this  beggar  blinking  in  the  son  f 
Is  it  not  he  who  used  to  sit  and  beg 
By  the  Gate  Beautiful  ? 


▲NOTHBR. 


It  is  the 


A   THIRD. 


It  is  not  he,  but   like  him,  for  that 

beggar 
Was  blind  from  birth.    It  cannot  be  the 


THB   BEGOAB. 

Tea,  I  am  he. 

A   JBW. 

How  have  thine  eyes  been  opened  ? 

THB  BBOOAB. 

A  man  that  is  called  Jesus  made  a  day 
And  put  it  on  mine  eyes,  and  said  to 

me: 
Go  to  Siloam's  Pool  and  wash  thyself. 
I  went  and  washed,  and  I  received  my 

sight 


A   JEW. 


Where  is  he  1 


THE   BBOOAB. 

I  know  not. 

PHABI8EB8. 

What  is  this  crowd 
Gathered  about  a  beggarl    What  has 
happened? 

A  JBW. 

Here  is  a  man  who  hath  been  blind  from 

birth, 
And  now  he  sees.     He  says  a  nuui 

called  Jesus 
Hath  healed  him. 
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PHABI8BE8. 

As  God  liTeth,  the  Nazaiene ! 
How  was  this  done  ? 

THS  BBGOAB. 

Rabhoni,  he  put  day 
Upon  mine  ejes ;  I  washed,  and  now  I 

see* 

PHABI8BB8. 

When  did  he  this  ? 

THE  BBQOAB. 

Rabboniy  jesterdaj. 

PHABI8BBS. 

The  Sabbath  daj.    This  man  is  not  of 

God, 
Because  he  keepeth  not  the  Sabbath 

daj! 

A  JEW. 

How  can  a  man  that  is  a  sinner  do 
Such  miracles? 

PHARISEES. 

What  dost  thon  saj  of  him 
That  hath  restored  thy  sight  1 

THE  BEOOAR. 

He  is  a  Prophet 

A  JEW. 

This  is  a  wonderful  story,  bnt  not  true, 
A  beggar's  fiction.     He  was  not  bom 

blind, 
And  never  has  been  blind ! 


Ask  them. 


OTHERS. 

Here  are  his  parents. 

PHARISEES. 

Is  this  your  son  ? 

THB  PARENTS. 

Rabboni,  yea ; 


We  know  this  is  our  son. 


PHARISEES. 

Was  he  born  blind  ? 


THE   PARENTS. 

He  was  bom  blind. 


PHARISEES. 

Then  how  doth  he  now  see? 


THE  PARENTS,  <UU/S. 

What  answer  shall  we  make?     If  we 

confess 
It  was  the  Christ,  we  shall  be  driTcn 

forth 
Out  of  the  Synagogue ! 

We  know,  Rabboni, 
This  is  our  son,  and  that  he  was  bora 

blind; 
But  by  what  means  he  seeth,  we  know 

not, 
Or  who  his  eyes  hath  opened,  we  know 

not. 
He  is  of  age ;  ask  him ;  we  cannot  say ; 
He  shall  speak  for  himself. 

PHARISEES. 

Give  God  the  praise ! 
We  know  the  man  that  healed  thee  is  a 
sinner ! 

THE  BEGGAR. 

Whether  He  be  a  dinner,  I  know  not; 
One  thing  I  know ;  that  whereas  I  was 

blmd, 
I  now  do  see. 

PHARISEES. 

How  opened  he  thine  eyes? 
What  did  he  do? 

THE   BEGGAR. 

I  have  already  told  vou. 
Te  did  not  hear:  why  would  ye  hear 

afi^ain? 
Will  ye  be  his  disciples? 

PHARISEES. 

Godof  MosesI 
Are  we  demoniacs,  are  we  halt  or  blind. 
Or  palsy -stricken,  or  lepers,  or  the  like. 
That  we  should  join  the  Synagogue  of 

Satan, 
And  follow  jugglers?    Thon  art   his 

disciple, 
But  we  are  disciples  of  Moses ;  and  we 

know 
That  God  spake  unto  Moses;  bnt  this 

fellow, 
We  know  not  whence  he  is ! 

THE   BEGGAR. 

Why,  herein  is 
A  marvellous   thing  I     Ye   know   not 

whence  he  is, 
Yet  he  hath  opened  mine  eyes!    We 

know  that  God 
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Heareth  not  sinners ;  but  if  any  man 

Doeth  God's  will,  and  is  his  worship- 
per, 

Him  doth  he  hear.  Oh,  since  the  world 
began 

It  was  not  heard  that  any  man  hath 
opened 

The  eyes  of  one  that  was  bom  blind. 
If  He 

Were  not  of  God,  sorely  he  conld  do 
nothing! 

PHARISEES. 

Thoa,  who  wast  altogether  bom  in  sins 
And  in  iniquities,  dost  thou  teach  ns  1 
Away  with  thee  oat  of  the  holy  places. 
Thou  reprobate,  thou  beggar,  thou  blas- 
phemer 1 

The  Beggar  it  cast  out. 


XI. 


SIMON  MAQUS  AND  HELEN  OV  TTBB. 

On  the  hou$64op  at  Endor.    Night,    A 
lighted  iantem  on  a  table. 

SIMON. 

Swift  are  the  blessed  Immortals  to  the 

mortal 
That  perseveres !    So  doth  it  stand  re- 
corded 
In  the  divine  ChaldsBan  Oracles 
Of  Zoroaster,  once  EzekiePs  slave, 
Who  in  his  native  East  betook  himself 
To  lonely  meditation,  and  the  writing 
On  the  dried  skins  of  oxen  the  Twdve 

Books 
Of  the  Aresta  and  the  Oracles ! 
Therefore   I   persevere;    and  I   have 

brought  thee 
From  the  great  city  of  Tyre,  where  men 

deride 
The  things  they  comprehend  not,  to 

this  plain 
Of  Esdraelon,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue 
Called  Armageddon,  and  this  town  of 

Endor, 
Where  men  believe ;  where  all  the  air  is 

full 
Of  marvellous  traditions,  and  the  En- 
chantress 
That  summoned  up  the  ghost  of  Samuel 
Is  still  remembered.    Thou  hast  seen 

the  land ; 
Is  it  not  fair  to  look  on  1 


HELEN. 

It  is  fair. 
Yet  not  so  fair  as  Tyre. 

SIMON. 

Is  not  Mount  Tabor 
As  beautiful  as  Carmel  by  the  Sea  ? 

HELEN. 

It  is  too  silent  and  too  solitary ; 

I  miss  the  tumult  of  the  street;  the 

sounds 
Of  traffic,  and  the  going  to  and  fro 
Of  people  in  gay  attire,  with  cloaks  of 

purple. 
And  gold  and  silver  jewelry! 

SIMON. 

Inventions 

Of  Ahriman,  the  spirit  of  the  dark. 
The  Evil  Spirit  1 

HELEN. 

I  regret  the  gossip 
Of  friends  and  neighM>rB  at  the  op«n 

door 
On  summer  nights. 

SIMON. 

An  idle  waste  of  time. 

HELEN. 

The  sin^fing  and  the  dancing,  the  delight 
Of  music  and  of  motion.    Woe  is  me. 
To  give  up  all  these  pleasures,  and  to 

lead 
The  life  we  lead  1 

SIMON. 

Thou  canst  not  raise  thvaeli 
Up  to  the  level  of  mjr  higher  thougnty 
And  though  possessing  thee,  I  stul  re 

main 
Apart  from  thee,  and  with  thee,  am 

alone 
In  my  high  dreams. 

HELEN. 

Happier  was  I  in  Tyre. 
Oh,  I  remember  how  the  gallant  ships 
Came  sailing  in,  with  ivory,  gold,  and 

silver, 
And  apes  and  peacocks ;  and  the  singing 

sailors. 
And  the  gay  captains  with  their  silken 

dresses, 
Smelling  of  aloes,  myrrh,  and  cinnamon  1 
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SIMON. 

But  the  dishonor,  Helen !    Let  the  ships 
Of  Tftrshish  howl  for  that ! 

HBLBN. 

And  what  dishonor  ? 
Bememher  Rahab,  and  how  she  became 
The  ancestress  of  the  great  Psalmist 

Darid  ; 
And  wherefore  should  not  I,  Helen  of 

Attain  like  honor  ? 

SIMON. 

Thon  art  Helen  of  Tyre, 
And  hast  been  Helen  of  Troy,  and  hast 

been  Rahab, 
The  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  Semiramis, 
And  Sara  of  seven  husbands,  and  Jezebel, 
And  other  women  of  the  like  allure- 
ments; 
And  now  thou  art  Minerva,  the  first 

Man, 
The  Mother  of  Angels  I 

HBLEN. 

And  the  concubine 
Of  Simon  the  Magician  !    Is  it  honor 
For  one  who  has  been  all  these  noble 

dames. 
To  tramp  about  the  dirt^  villages 
And  cities  of  Samaria  with  a  juggler  ? 
A  charmer  of  serpents  ? 

SIMON. 

He  who  knows  himself 

Knows  all  things  in  himself.  I  have 
charmed  thee, 

Thou  beautiful  asp :  jet  am  I  no  ma- 
gician. 

I  am  the  Power  of  God,  and  the  Beauty 
ofGodl 

I  am  the  Paraclete,  the  Comforter  I 

HBLBN. 

Illusions !  Thou  deceiver,  self -deceived ! 
Thon  dost  usurp  the  titles  of  another ; 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  sayest 


Am  I  not? 


SIMON. 

Then  feel  my  power. 

HBLBN. 

Would  I  had  ne'er  left  Tyre ! 
He  lpok$  at  her,  and  she  sinks  into  a  deep 

sleep. 


SIMON. 

Go,  see  it  in  thy  dreams,  fair  unbeliever ! 
And  leave  me  unto  mine,  if  they  be 

dreams. 
That  take  such  shapes  before  me,  that  I 

see  them; 
These  eftable  and  inefiable  impressions 
Of  the  mysterious  world,  that  come  to 

me 
From  the  elements  of  Fire  and  Earth 

and  Water, 
And  the  all-nourishing  Ether!     It  is 

written, 
Look  not  on  Nature,  for  her  name  ia 

fatal! 
Yet  there  are  Principles,  that  make  ap- 
parent 
The  images  of  unapparent  things, 
And  the  impression  of  vague  charac- 
ters 
And  visions  most  divine  appear  in  ether. 
So  speak  the  Oracles;  then  wherefore 

fatal? 
I  take  this  orange-bough,  with  its  fkve 

leaves, 
Each  equidistant  on  the  upright  stem ; 
And  I  project  them  on  a  plane  below, 
In  the  circumference  of  a  circle  drawn 
About  a  centre  where  the  item  is  planted. 
And  each  still  eqnidistani  from  the  other. 
As  if  a  thread  ca  gossamer  were  drawn 
Down  from  each  leaf,  and  fastened  with 

a  pin. 
Now  if  from  these  five  points  a  line  be 

traced 
To  each  alternate  point,  we  shall  obtain 
The  Pentagram,  or  Solomon's  Pentan- 

gle, 
A  charm  against  all  witchcraft,  and  a 

_       sign. 

Which  on  the  banner  of  Antiochus 

Drove  back  the  fierce  barbarians  of  the 

North, 
Demons  esteemed,  and  gave  the  Syrian 

King 
The  sacred  name  of  Soter,  or  of  Savior. 
Thus  Nature  works  mysieriously  with 

man; 
And  from  the  Eternal  One,  as  from  a 

centre, 
All  things  proceed,  in  fire,  air,  earth, 

and  water, 
And  all  are  subject  to  one  law,  which, 

broken 
Even  in  a  single  point,  is  broken  in 

all; 
Demons  rush  in,  and  chaos  copes  again. 
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By  this  will  I  compel  the  stabbom  spirits, 

That  guard  the  treasures,  hid  in  caverns 
deep 

On  Gerizim,  by  Uzzi  the  High-Priest, 

The  ark  and  holy  vessels,  to  reveal 

Their  secret  unto  me,  and  to  restore 

These  precious  things  to  the  Samaritans. 

A  mist  is  rising  from  the  plain  below 
me, 

And  as  I  look,  the  vapors  shape  them- 
selves 

Into  strange  figures,  as  if  unawares 

My  lips  hiul  breathed  the  Tetragramma- 
ton. 

And  from  their  graves,  o'er  all  the 
battlefields 

Of  Armageddon,  the  long-buried  cap- 
tains 

Had  started,  with  their  thousands,  and 
ten  thousands. 

And  rushed  together  to  renew  their 
wars. 

Powerless,  and  weaponless,  and  without 
a  sound ! 

Wake,  Helen,  from  thy  sleep!  The 
air  grows  cold ; 

Let  OS  go  down. 

HELEN,  awaking. 

Oh,  would  I  were  at  home ! 

SIMON. 

Thou  sayest    that    I  usurp  another's 

titles. 
In  youth  I  saw  the  Wise  Men  of  the 

East, 
Magalath  and  Pangalath  and  Saracen, 
Who  followed  the  bright  star,  but  home 

returned 
For  fear  of  Herod  by  another  way. 
O  shining  worlds  above  me!   in  what 

deep 
Recesses  of  your  realms  of  mystery 
Lies  hidden  now  that  star  ?  and  where 

are  they 
That  brought  the  gifts  of  frankincense 

and  myrrh  ? 

HELEN. 

The  Nazarene  still  liveth. 

SIMON. 

We  have  heard 
His  name  in  many  towns,  but  have  not 

seen  Him. 
He  flits  before  us ;  tarries  not ;  is  gone 
When  we  approach,  like  something  un- 
substantial, 


Made  of  the  air,  and  fading  into  air. 
He  is  at  Nazareth,  He  is  at  Nain, 
Or  at  the  Lovely  Village  on  the  Lake, 
Or  sailing  on  its  waters. 

HBLBir. 

So  say  those 
Who  do  not  wish  to  find  Him. 

SIMON. 

Can  this  be 
The  King  of  Israel,  whom  the  Wise 

Men  worshipped  ? 
Or  does  He  fear  to  meet  me  1    It  would 

seem  so. 
We  should  soon  learn  which  of  us  twain 

usurps 
The  titles  of  the  other,  as  thou  sayest 

Tke^  go  down. 


THE  THIRD  PASSOVER. 


THB  ENTRY  INTO  JBRUSALBM. 

The  Stro-Ph(enioii.n  Woman  and 
her  Daughter  on  the  hotue-Um  at 
Jerusalem. 

THE  DAUOHTEB,  Singing, 

Blind  Bartimeus  at  the  gates 
Of  Jericho  in  darkness  waits ; 
He    hears   the   crowd ;  —  he  bears   a 

breath 
Say,  It  is  Christ  of  Nazareth ! 
And  calls,  in  tones  of  agony, 
'Ii^croG  4\4ri<r69f  /<c  / 

The  thronging  multitudes  increase : 
Blind  Bardmeus,  hold  thy  peace ! 
But  still,  above  the  noisv  crowd. 
The  beggar's  crv  is  shrill  and  loud ; 
Until  they  say,  he  calleth  theel 
^dpffti '  iytipaif  ^vc?  crc  / 

Then  saith  the  Christ,  as  silent  stands 
The   crowd.   What  wilt   thou   at  my 

hands  1 
And  he  replies,  Oh,  give  me  light  I 
Rabbi,  restore  the  blind  man's  sight  1 
And  Jesus  answers, 'Tva^c  * 
*H  wloTis  oov  oiffmici  09 1 


Te  that  have  eyes,  yet  cannot 
In  darkness  and  in  misery. 
Recall  those  mighty  voices  three. 
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Sdpcti  *  fycipai,  fhtayt ! 
'H  w(aris  vov  tritrmK^  crc  / 

THB   MOTHER. 

Thy  faith  hath  saved  theef    Ah,  how 

true  that  is ! 
For  I  bad  faith ;  and  when  the  Master 

came 
Into  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  fleeing 
From  those  who  sought  to  slay  him,  I 

went  forth 
And   cried   nnto  Him,    saying :  Have 

mercy  on  me, 

0  Lord,  thou  Son  of  David!  for  my 

daughter 
Is  grievously  tormented  with  a  devil. 
But  he  passed  on,  and  answered  not  a 

word. 
And  his  disciples  said,  beseeching  Him : 
Send  her  away  1    She  crieih  after  us ! 
And  then  the  Master  answered   them 

and  said : 

1  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep 
Of  the  House  of  Israel !    Then  I  wor- 
shipped Him, 

Saying:    Lord  help  mo!    And  He  an- 
swered me, 
It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children's 

bread 
And  cast  it  unto  dogs !  Truth,  Lord,  I 

said; 
And  yet  the  dogs  may  eat  the  crumbs 

which  fall 
From  off  their  master's  table ;  and  He 

turned, 
And  answered  me ;  and  said  to  me  :  O 

woman, 
Great  18  thy  faith ;  then  be  it  nnto  thee 
Even  as  thou  wilt.   And  from  that  very 

hour 
Thou  wast  made  whole,  my  darling ! 

my  delight ! 

THB  DAUGHTER. 

There  came  upon  my  dark  and  troubled 

mind 
A  calm,  as  when  the  tumnit  of  the  city 
Suddenly  ceases,  and  I  lie  and  hear 
The    silver  trumpets  of   the    Temple 

blowing 
Their  welcome  to  the  Sabbath.    Still  I 

wonder. 
That  one  who  was  so  far  away  from  me 
And  could  not  see  me,  by  his  thought 

alone 
Had   power  to  heal 'me.    Oh  that   I 

could  see  Him ! 


THE   MOTHER. 

Perhaps  thou  wilt ;  for  I  have  brought 

thee  here 
To  keep  the  holy  Passover,  and  lay 
Thine  offering  of  thanksgiving  on  the 

altar. 
Thou  mayst  both  see  and  hear  Him. 

Hark! 

VOICES  afar  off. 
Hoeannal 

THB  DAUGHTER. 

A  crowd  comes  pouriug  through  the 

city  gate  1 
O  mother,  look  I 

YOIGBS  in  the  street, 

Hosanna  to  the  Son 


Of  David  1 


THE  DAUGHTER. 

A  great  multitude  of  people 
Fills  all  the  street ;  and  riding  on  an 

ass 
Comes  one  of  noble  aspect,  like  a  kine  1 
The  people  spread  their  garments  in  the 

way. 
And  scatter  branches  of  the  palm-trees ! 

YOrCES. 

Blessed 
Is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 

Lord! 
Hosanna  in  the  highest ! 

OTHER  YOICBS. 

Who  is  this  ? 

VOICES. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth ! 

THE  DAUGHTER. 

Mother,  it  is  he! 

YOICBS. 

He  hath  called  liazarus  of  Bethany 
Out  of  his  g^ave,  and  raised  him  from 

the  dead  I 
Hosanna  in  the  highest ! 

PHARISEES. 

Ye  perceive 
That  nothing  we  prevail.    Behold,  the 

world 
Is  all  gone  after  him ! 


) 
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THB  DAUGHTER. 

What  majesty, 
What  power  is  in  that  care-worn  coun- 
tenance! 
What  sweetness,  what  compassion !    I 

no  longer 
Wonder  that  he  hath  healed  me ! 

VOICES. 

Peace  in  heaven, 
And  glory  in  the  highest! 

PHJLBI8BB8. 

Bahhi !  Babhi ! 
Behnke  thy  followers ! 

CHUISTUS. 

Shoold  they  hold  their  peace 
The  very  stones  heneifth  us  woala  cry 
out! 

THE  DAUOHTBR. 

All  hath  passed  by  me  like  a  dream  of 

wonder  I 
But  I  hare  seen  Him,  and  have  heard 

his  voice, 
And  I  am  satisfied !    I  ask  no  more ! 


n. 

SOLOMON'S  PORCH. 
GAMALIEL  THE   8CRIBB. 

When  Rabban  Simeon  —  upon  whom  be 
peace!  — 

Taught  in  these  Schools,  he  boasted  that 
his  pen 

Had  written  no  word  that  he  could  call 
his  own. 

But  wholly  and  always  had  been  conse- 
crated 

To  the  transcribing  of  the  Law  and 
Prophets. 

He  used  to  say,  and  never  tired  of  say- 
ing, 

The  world  itself  was  built  upon  the 
Law. 

And  ancient  HiUel  said,  that  whoso- 
ever 

Gains  a  p^ood  name  gains  something  for 
himself. 

But  he  who  gains  a  knowledge  of  the 
Law 

Gains  everlasting  life.  And»they  spake 
truly. 


Great  is  the  Written  Law ;  but  greater 

stm 

The  Unwritten,  the  Traditions  of  the 

Elders, 
The  lovely  words  of  Levites,  spoken 

first 
To  Moses  on  the  Mount,  and  handed 

down 
From  mouth  to  mouth,  in  one  unbroken 

sound 
And  seauence  of  divine  authority, 
The  voice  of  God  resounding  through 

the  ages. 

The  Written  Law  is  water;  the  Un- 
written 

Is  precious  wine ;  the  Written  Law  is 
salt. 

The  Unwritten  costly  spice;  the  Writ, 
ten  Law 

Is  but  the  body;  the  Unwritten,  the 
soul 

That  quickens  it  and  makes  it  breathe 
and  live. 

I  can  remember,  many  years  ago, 

A  little  bri^hteyed  school-boy,  a  mere 
stripling, 

Son  of  a  Galilean  carpenter. 

From  Nazareth,  I  think,  who  came  one 
day 

And  sat  here  in  the  Temple  with  the 
Scribes, 

Hearing  us  speak,  and  asking  msmj 
questions. 

And  we  were  all  astonished  at  his  quick- 
ness. 

And  when  his  mother  came,  and  said  : 
Behold 

Thy  father  and  I  have  sought  thee,  sor- 
rowing; 

He  looked  as  one  astonished,  and  made 
answer, 

How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me  ?  Wist  ye 
not 

That  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  busi- 
ness? 

Often  since  then  I  see  him  here  among 
us. 

Or  dream  I  see  him,  with  his  upraised 
face 

Intent  and  eager,  and  I  often  wonder 

Unto  what  manner  of  manhood  he  hath 
g^wn ! 

Perhaps  a  poor  mechanic  like  his  father. 

Lost  in  his  little  Galilean  village 

And  toiling  at  his  craft,  to  die  unknown 

And  be  no  more  remembered  among 
men. 
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CHKiSTUS,  in  the  outer  e<nirt. 

The  Scribes  uid  Phariseee  sit  in  Moses* 

seat; 
All,  therefore,  whatsoever  thej  command 

you, 
Obserre  and  do;  but  follow  not  their 

works  ; 
Thej  saj  and  do  not    Thej  bind  heavy 

burdens 
And  yeiy  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  lay 

them 
Upon  men's  shoulders,  but  they  move 

them  not 
With  so  much  as  a  finger  I 

OJLMALIEL,  looking  forth. 

Who  is  this 
Exhorting  in  the  outer  courts  so  loudly  ? 

GHBISTUS. 

Their  works  they  do  for  to  be  seen  of 

men. 
They  make  broad  their  phylacteries, 

and  enlarge 
The  borders  of  their  garments,  and  they 

love 
The  uppermost  rooms  at  feasts,  and  the 

chief  seats 
In  Synagogues,  and  greetings  in  the 

markets. 
And  to  be  called  of  all  men  Rabbi, 

Rabbi! 

OAKALIEL. 

It  is  that  loud  and  turbulent  Galilean, 
That  came  here  at  the  Feast  of  Dedica- 
tion, 
And  stirred  the  people  up  to  break  the 
Law! 

GHBISTUS. 

Woe  unto^ou,  ye  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 

Te  hypocntes !  for  ye  shut  up  the  king- 
dom 

Of  heaven,  and  neither  go  ye  in  your- 
selves 

Nor  suffer  them  that  are  entering  to  go 

in  I 


m: 


OAJIALIEL. 


How  eagedy   the  people  throng  and 

listen, 
As  if  his  ribald  words  were  words  of 

wisdom! 

OHRISTUS. 

Woe  unto  you,  ye  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 


Te  hypocrites!  for  ye  devour  the  houses 
Of  widows,  and  for  pretence  ye  make 

long  prayers ; 
Therefore  shall  ye  recei?e  the  more 

damnation. 

OAMALISL. 

This  brawler  is  no  Jew,  —  he  is  a  vile 
Samaritan,  and  hath  an  unclean  spirit ! 

GHRISTUS. 

Woe  unto  you,  ye  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, 

Te  hypocrites !  ye  compass  sea  and  land 

To  make  one  proselyte,  and  when  he  is 
made 

Te  make  him  twofold  more  the  child  of 
hell 

Than  you  yourselves  are ! 

GAMALIEL. 

O  my  fiEtther's  father ! 
Hillel   of    blessed  memory,  hear  and 
judge! 

GHBISTUS. 

Woe  unto  ^ou,  ye  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
Te  hypocntes !  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint. 
Of  anise,  and  of  cumin,  and  omit 
The  weightier  matters  of  the  law  of 

God, 
Judgment  and  fiuth  and  mercy ;  and  all 

these 
Te  ought  to  have  done,  nor  leave  undone 

the  others ! 

GAMALIEL. 

O  Rabban  Simeon !  bow  must  thy  bones 
Stir  in  their  grave  to  hear  such  bias* 
phemies  ! 

GHBISTUS. 

Woe  unto  you,  ye  Scribes,  and  Pharisees, 
Te  hypocntes !  for  ye  make  clean  and 

sweet 
The  outside  of    the  cup  and  of   the 

platter. 
But  they  within  are  full  of  all  excess ! 

GAMALIEL. 

Patience  of  God!  canst  thou  endure  so 
long? 

Or  art  thou  deaf,  or  gone  upon  a  jour- 
ney? 

GHBISTUS. 

Woe  unto  you,  ye  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
Te  hypocrites !  for  ye  are  very  like 
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To  whited  sepnlchres,  which  indeed  ap- 
pear 
Beantiial  outwardly,  hat  are  within 
Filled  fall  of  dead  men's  bones  and  all 
nncleanness  1 

OAMALIBL. 

Am  I  awake  ?    Is  this  Jerusalem  ? 
And  are  these  Jews  that  throng  and 
stare  and  listen  ? 

OHBISTUS. 

Woe  unto  you,  ye  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
Ye  hypocrites!   because  ye  build  the 

tombs 
Of  prophets,  and  adorn  the  sepulchres 
Of  righteous  men,  and  say :  If  we  had 

lived 
When  lived  our  fathers,  we  would  not 

have  been 
Partakers  with   them  in  the  blood  of 

Prophets. 
So  ye  be  witnesses  unto  yourselves. 
That   ve   are  children  of  them    that 

killed  the  Prophets ! 
Fill  ye  up  then  the  measure  of  your 

fathers. 
I  send  unto  you  Prophets  and  Wise 

Men, 
And  Scribes,  and  some  ye  crucify,  and 

some 
Scourge  in  your  Synagogues,  and  per- 
secute 
From  city  to  city;  that  on  yon  may 

come 
The  righteous  blood  that  hath  been  shed 

on  earth, 
From  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel  to 

the  blood 
Of  Zacharias,  son  of  Barachias, 
Te  slew  between  the  Temple  and  the 

altar! 

GAMALIEL. 

Oh,  had  I  here  my  subtle  dialectician. 

My  little  Saul  of  Tarsus,  the  tent- 
maker. 

Whose  wit  is  sharper  than  his  needle's 
point. 

He  would  delight  to  foil  this  noisy 
wrangler ! 

CHBI8TU8. 

Jerusalem !  Jerusalem !    O  thou 
That   killest  the  Prophets,    and   that 

stonest  them 
Which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often 

would  I 


Have  gathered  together  thy  children,  as 

a  hen 
Gathereth  her  chickens  underneath  her 

wing. 
And  ye  would  not !  Behold,  your  house 

is  left 
Unto  you  desolate  I 

THB  PBOPLB. 

This  is  a  Prophet  1 
This  is  the  Christ  that  was  to  come ! 

OAMALIBL. 

Te  fools! 
Think  ye,  shall  Christ  come  out  of 
Galilee? 


LORD,  18  IT  IT 
CHRI8TU8. 

One  of  you  shall  betray  me. 

THX  DI80IPLB8. 


Lord,  is  it  I  ? 


Is  it  I? 


CHRIST  us. 

One  of  the  Twelve  it  is 
That  dippeth  with  me  in  this  dish  his 

hand; 
He  shaU  betray  me.    Lo,  the  Son  of 

Man 
Goeth  indeed  as  it  is  written  of  Him ; 
But  woe  shall  be  unto  that  man  bj 

whom 
He  is  betrayed !    Good  were  it  for  that 

man 
If  he  had  ne'er  been  bom ! 

JUDAS  ISOARIOT. 

Lord,  is  it  1 1 

CHRI8TU8. 

Ay,  thou  hast  said.    And  that   thou 
doest,  do  quickly. 

JUDAS  ISOAHIOT,  going  out. 
Ah,  woe  is  me ! 

OHBISTUS. 

All  ye  shall  be  ofiended 
Because  of  me  this   night;   for  it  is 

written: 
Awake,  O  sword,  against  my  shepherd! 

Smite 
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The  shepherd,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 

and  scattered 
Shall  be  the  sheep!  —  Bat  after  I  am 

risen 
I  go  before  yon  into  Galilee. 

PETBB. 

O  Master!  though  all  men  shall  be  of- 

fended 
Becanse  of  thee,  jet  will  not  I  be  1 

CHRIBTUS. 

Simon, 
Behold  how  Satan  hath  desired  to  have 

TOO, 

That  he  maj  sift  yon  as  one  sif teth 

wheat! 
Whither  I  go   thou  canst  not  follow 

me  — 
Not  now;  but  thou   shalt   follow  me 

heroafter. 

PETER. 

Wherefore  can  I  not  follow  thee  ?    I 

am  ready 
To  go  with  thee  to  prison  and  to  death. 

CHBI8TU8. 

Verily  I  sav  unto  thee,  this  night, 
Ere  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me 
thrice! 

PETER. 

Though  I  should  die,  yet  will  I  not 
deny  thee. 

CHRISTUS. 

When  first  I  sent  you  forth  without  a 

purse, 
Or  scrip,  or  shoes,  did  ye  lack  anything  ? 

THE  DISCIPLES. 

Not  anything. 

CHRISTUS. 

But  he  that  hath  a  purse, 
Now  let  him  take  it,  and  likewise  his 

scrip; 
And  he  that  hath  no  sword,  let  him  go 

seU 
His  clothes  and  bn^  one.    That  which 

hath  been  wntten 
Must  be  accomplished  now  :  He  hath 

poured  out 
His  soul  eren  unto  death ;  he  hath  been 

numbered 
With  the  transgressors,  and  himself  hath 

borne 


The  sin  of  many,  and  made  intercession 
For  the  transgressors.    And  here  have 

an  end 
The  things  concerning  me. 

PETER. 

Behold,  0  Lord, 
Behold  here  are  two  swords ! 


CHRISTUS. 


IV. 


It  is  enough. 


THB  GARDSN  0¥  GBTHSEMANB. 
CHRISTUS. 

My  spirit  is  exceeding  sorrowful 
Even  unto  death !    Tarry  ye  here  and 
watch. 

He  ffoes  apart. 

PETER. 

Under    this    ancient    olive-tree,    that 

spreads 
Its  broad  centennial  branches  like  a 

tent. 
Let  us  lie  down  and  rest. 

JOHN. 

What  are  those  torches. 
That  glimmer  on  Brook  Kedron  there 
below  us  1 

JAMES. 

It  is  some  marriage  feast;  the  joyful 

maidens 
Go  out  to  meet  the  bridegroom. 

PETER. 

I  am  weary. 
The  straggles  of  this  day  have  overcome 
me. 

TTtey  sleep, 

CHRiBTVSf  falling  on  his  face. 

Father !  all  things  are  possible  to  thee,  — 
Oh  let  this  cap  pass  from  me  !    Never- 
theless 
Not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt,  be  done! 

Returning  to  the  Disciples, 

What !  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  for 

one  hour  ? 
Oh  watch  and  pray,  that  ye  may  enter 

not 
Into  temptation.    For  the  spirit  indeed 
Is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak  I 
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JOHN.    . 

Alas! 
It  If    for  sorrow  that  our  ejes  are 

heavy. — 
I  see  again  the  glimmer  of  those  torches 
Amone  the  ohves;    they  are  coming 

nither. 

JAMBS. 

Outside   the    garden   wall    the    path 

divides ; 
Sorely  they  come  not  hither. 
They  iUep  again, 

OHRISTUS,  at  before, 

O  my  Father ! 
If  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from 

me. 
Except  I  drink  of  it,  thy  will  he  done. 

Returning  to  the  Disciples. 
Sleep  on ;  and  take  your  rest  1 

JOHN. 

Beloved  Biaster, 
Alas!  we  know  not  what  to  answer 

thee! 
It  is    for    sorrow    that  our  eyes  are 

heavy,  — 
Behold,  the  torches  now  encompass  us. 

JAMES. 

They  do  hut  go  ahout  the  garden  wall, 
Seeking  for  some  one,  or  for  something 
u>st. 

TTtey  sleep  again, 

CHSISTUB,  cu  before. 

If  this  cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me, 
Except  I  drink  of  it,  thy  will  be  done. 

Returning  to  the  Disciples, 

It  is  enough !    Behold,  the  Son  of  Man 
Hath  been  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 

sinners ! 
The  hour  is  come.    Rise  up,  let  us  be 

going; 
For  be  that  shall  betray  me  is  at  hand. 

JOHN. 

Ah  me !    See,  from  his  forehead,  in  the 

torchlight, 
Qreat  drops  of  blood  are  falling  to  the 

ground! 

PBTBR. 

What  lights  are  these  «    What  torches 
guure  and  glisten 


Upon  the  swords  and  armor  of  tbesa 

men? 
And  there  among  them  Judas  Iscariot  I 
He  emites  the  servant  of  the  Higk-PrieMt 
with  his  sygord, 

CHBISTUS. 

Put  up  thy  sword  into  its  sheath ;  for 

they 
That  take  the  sword  shall  perish  witb 

the  sword. 
The  cup  my  Father  hath  given  me  to 

drink, 
Shall  I  not  drink  it?    Think'st  thou 

that  I  cannot 
Pray  to  my  Father,  and  that  He  shmll 

give  me 
More   than   twelve   legions  of  angela 

presently  ? 

JUDAS  to  CHHISTUS,  Icissing  him. 
Hail,  Master !  hail ! 

CHBISTUS. 

Friend,  wherefore  art  thou  come  ? 
Whom  seek  ye  ? 

CAPTAIN  OF  THB  TBMPLB. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

CHBISTUS. 

I  am  he. 

Are  ye  come  hither  as  against  a  thief. 
With  swords  and  staves  to  take  me? 

When  I  daily 
Was   with    you    in   the    Temple,    je 

stretched  forth 
No  hands  to  take  me !    But  this  is  your 

hour, 
And  this  the  power  of  darkness.    If  je 

seek 
Me  only,  let  these  others  go  their  way. 

The  Disciples  depart,  Chbibtus  it 
bound  and  led  away.  A  certain  youna 
mcM  follows  Hinif  navi$ig  a  linen  do  A 
cast  about  his  body.  They  lav  hold  of 
Aim,  and  the  young  manjUes  from  them 
naked. 


V. 
THE  PALACE  OF  CAIAPHA8. 

PHARISEES. 

What  do  we  ?    Clearly  something  must 

we  do. 
For  this  man  worketh  many  miracles. 
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CAIAPHA8. 


I  am  informed  that  he  is  a  mechanic ; 
A  carpenter's  son ;  a  Galilean  peasant, 
Keeping  disreputable  company. 


PHAKISBES. 

The  people  sar  that  here  in  Bethany 
He  hath  raised  up  a  certain  Lazarus, 
Who  had  been  d^  three  days. 

CAIAPHAS. 

Impossible ! 
There  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead ; 
This  Lazarus  should  be  taken,  and  put 

to  death 
As  an  impostor.    If  this  Galilean 
Would  be  content  to  stay  in  Galilee, 
And  preach  in  country  towns,  I  should 

not  heed  him. 
But  when  he  comes  up  to  Jerusalem 
Riding  in  triumph,  as  I  am  informed. 
And  drires  the  money-changers  from 

the  Temple, 
That  is  another  matter. 

PHABI8BE8. 

If  we  thns 
Let  him  alone,  all  will  believe  on  him, 
And  then  the  Bomans  come  and  take 

away 
Oar  place  and  nation. 

CAIAPHAS. 

Te  know  nothing  at  all. 

Simon  Ben  Camith,  my  great  predeces- 
sor, 

On  whom  be  peace !  would  have  dealt 
presently 

With  such  a  demagogue.  I  shall  no 
less. 

The  man  must  die.    Do  ye  consider  not 

It  is  expedient  that  one  man  should  die, 

Not  the  whole  nation  perish  ?  What  is 
death? 

It  differeth  from  sleep  but  in  duration. 

We  sleep  and  wake  again ;  an  hour  or 
two 

Later  or  earlier,  and  it  matters  not, 

And  if  we  never  wake  it  matters  not ; 

When  we  are  in  our  graves  we  are  at 
peace, 

Nothing  can  wake  us  or  disturb  us  more. 

There  is  no  resurrection. 

PHASISBES,  aside, 

O  most  faithful 
Disciple  of  Hircanus  Maccabseus, 


Will  nothing  bnt  complete  annihilation 
Comfort  and  satisfy  tnee  ? 

CAIAPHAS. 

While  ye  are  talking 
And  plotting,  and  contriving  how  to 

take  lum, 
Fearing  the  people,  and  so  doing  naught, 
I,  who  fear  not  the  people,  Imve  Men 

acting; 
Have  taken  this  Prophet,  this  young 

Nazarene, 
Who  by  Beelzebub  the  Prince  of  devils 
Casteth  out  devils,  and  doth  raise  the 

dead, 
That  might  as  well  be  dead,  and  left  in 

peace. 
Annas  my  father-in-law  hath  sent  him 

hither. 
I  hear  the  guard.    Behold  your  Gali- 
lean! 

CHRIST D8  is  brought  in  bound, 

SBRYANT,  in  the  vestibtde. 

Why  art  thou  up  so  late,  my  pretty 
damsel? 

DAMSBL. 

Why  art  thou  up  so  early,  pretty  man  ? 
It  is  not  cock-crow  yet,  and  art  thou 
stirring  ? 

SBRYANT. 

What  brings  thee  here  ? 

DAMSBL. 

What  brings  the  rest  of  yon  ? 

SERVANT. 

Come  here  and  warm  thy  hands. 

DAMSEL  to  PETER. 

Art  thou  not  ahio 
One  of  this  man's  disciples  ? 

PETER. 


I  am  not. 


DAMSBL. 


Now  surely  thou  art  also  one  of  them ; 
Thou  art  a  Galilean,  and  thy  speech 
Bewrayeth  thee. 

PBTBR. 

Woman,  I  know  him  not  1 

CAIAPHAS  to  0HRI8TU8,  in  the  Hall. 

Who  art  thou  ?    Tell  us  plainly  of  thy 
self 
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And  of  thy  doctriDes,  and  of  thy  dis- 
ciples. 

GHBISTU8. 

Lo,  I  have  spol^en  openlj  to  the  world, 
I  have  taoffht  erer  in  the  Synagogue, 
And  in  the  Temple,  where  the  Jews 

resort; 
In  secret  have  said  nothin^f.     Wherefore 

then 
Askest  thoa  me  of  thia?     Ask  them 

that  heard  me 
What  I  have  said   to  them.    Behold, 

they  know 
What  I  have  said  1 

OFFICER,  striking  him» 

What,  fellow  !  answerest  thou 
The  High-Priest  so  ? 

CRRI8TU8. 

If  I  have  spoken  evil. 
Bear  witness  of  the  evil ;  but  if  well. 
Why  smitest  thou  me  ? 

CAIAPHAS. 

Where  are  the  witnesses  1 
Let  them  say  what  they  know. 

THB  TWO   FALSE   WITNESSES. 

We  heard  him  say : 
I  will  destroy  this  Temple  made  with 

hands. 
And  will  within  three  days  build  up 

another 
Made  without  hands. 

SCRIBES  and  Pharisees. 

He  is  overwhelmed  with  shame 
And  cannot  answer ! 

CAIAPHAS. 

post  thou  answer  nothing  ? 
What  is  this  thing  they  witness  here 
against  thee  1 

scribes  and  Pharisees. 
He  holds  his  peace. 

CAIAPHAS. 

Tell  us.  art  thou  the  Christ? 
I  do  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God, 
Tell  us,  art  thou  indeed  the  Christ  ? 

CHRIST  us. 

I  am. 
Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man 


Sit  on  the  right  hand  of  the  power  of 

God, 
And  come  in  clouds  of  heaven  1 

CAIAPHAS,  rending  his  clothes. 

It  is  enough. 
He  hath   spoken    blasphemy!     What 

further  need 
Have  we  of  witnesses  1    Now  ye  have 

heard 
His  blasphemy.    What  think  ye?    b 

he  guilty  ? 

SCRIBES  and  phabisbbs. 
GuUty  of  death ! 

KINSMAN  OF   MALCHUS  tO  PETEM  in  the 

vestibule. 

Surely  I  know  thy  face, 
Did  I  not  see  thee  in  the  garden  with 
him? 

PETER. 

How  couldst   thou  see  me?    I  swear 

unto  thee 
I  do  not  know  this  man  of  whom  ye 

speak! 

The  cock  crows. 

Hark!  the  cock  crows!  That  sorrow- 
ful, pale  face 

Seeks  for  me  in  the  crowd,  and  looks  at 
me, 

As  if  He  would  remind  me  of  thoae 
words : 

Ere  the  cock  crow  thou  shalt  deny  me 
thrice ! 

Goes  out  weepina.    Chribtos  is  blind- 
fotdeaand  buffeted, 

AN  OFFICER,  Striking  him  with  his  palm. 

Proph^    unto  us,  thou    Christ,  thou 

Prophet ! 
Who  is  it  smote  thee  ? 

CAIAPHAS. 

Lead  him  unto  Pilate  1 

VL 

POKTIUS  PILATE. 

PILATE. 

Whollv  incomprehensible  to  me, 
Vainglorious,  obstinate,  and  given  up 
To  unintelligible  old  traditions, 
And  proud,  and  self-conceited  are  these 
Jews! 
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Not  long  ago,  I  marched  the  legions 
Down  from    Csesarea  to  their  winter- 
quarters 
Here  in  Jerusalem,  with  the  effigies 
Of  Cesar  on  their  ensigns,  and  a  tumult 
Arose  among  these  Jews,  because  their 

Law 
Forbids  the  making  of  all  images ! 
They  threw  themselves  upon  the  ground 

with  wild 
Expostulations,  bared  their  necks,  and 

cried 
That  they  would  sooner  die  than  have 

their  Law 
Lifringed  in  any  manner ;  as  if  Numa 
Were  not  as  great  as  Moses,  and  the 

Laws 
Of  the  Twelve  Tables  as  their  Penta- 
teuch! 

And  then,  again,  when  I  desired  to  span 
Their  valley  with  an    aquednct,    and 

bring 
A  rushing  river  in  to  wash  the  city 
And  its  inhabitants,  —  they  all  rebelled 
As  if  the^  had  been  herds  of  unwashed 

swine! 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  them  got 

together 
And  raised  so  great  a  clamor  round  my 

doors, 
That,  fearing  violent  outbreak,  I  de- 
sisted, 
And  left  them  to  their  wallowing  in 
the  mire. 

And  now  here  comes  the  reverend  San- 
hedrim 

Of  lawyers,  priests,  and  Scribes  and 
Pharisees, 

Like  old  and  toothless  mastiffs,  that  can 
bark 

But  cannot  bite,  howling  their  accusa- 
tions 

Against  a  mild  enthusiast,  who  hath 
preached 

I  know  not  what  new  doctrine,  being 
King 

Of  some  vague  kingdom  in  the  other 
world, 

That  hath  no  more  to  do  with  Rome 
and  Cesar 

Than  I  have  with  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham! 

Finding  this  man  to  be  a  Galilean 

I  sent  him  straight  to  Herod,  and  I 
hope 

That  is  the  last  of  it;  but  if  it  be  not, 


I  still  have  power  to  pardon  and  release 

him. 
As  is  the  custom  at  the  Passover, 
And     so     accommodate    the     matter 

smoothly, 
Seeming  to  yield  to  them,  yet  saving 

£mi, 
A  prudent  and  sagacious  policy 
For  Roman  Governors  in  the  Provincea 

Incomprehensible,  fanatic  people ! 

Ye  have  a  God,  who  seemeth  like  your- 
selves 

Incomprehensible,  dwelling  apart, 

Majestic,  doud-encompassed,  clothed  in 
darkness ! 

One  whom  ye  fear,  but  love  not ;  yet  ye 
have 

No  Goddesses  to  soften  your  stem  lives, 

And  moke  you  tender  unto  human  weak- 
ness, 

While  we  of  Rome  have  everywhere 
around  us 

Our  amiable  divinities,  that  haunt 

The  woodlaQds,  and  the  waters,  and  fre- 
quent 

Our  households,  with  their  sweet  and 
gracious  presence ! 

I  will  go  in,  and,  while  these  Jews  are 
wrangling, 

Read  my  Ovidius  on  the  Art  of  Love. 


vn. 

BARABBA8  IN  PRISON. 

BARABBAS,  to  his  fellow-prisonen. 

Barabbas  is  my  name, 
Barabbas,  the  Son  of  Shame, 

Is  the  meaning,  I  suppose; 
I  'm  no  better  than  the  oest, 
And  whether  worse  than  the  rest 

Of  my  fellow-men,  who  knows  1 

I  was  once,  to  say  it  in  brief, 
A  highwayman,  a  robber-chief. 

In  the  open  light  of  day. 
So  much  I  am  free  to  confess ; 
But  all  men,  more  or  less. 

Are  robbers  in  their  way. 

From  my  cavern  in  the  crags, 
From  my  lair  of  leaves  and  flags^ 

I  could  see,  like  ants,  below, 
The  camels  with  their  load 
Of  merchandise,  on  the  road 

That  leadeth  to  Jericho. 
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And  I  strack  them  anawmre, 
As  an  eagle  from  the  air 

Drops  down  upon  bird  or  beast ; 
And  I  had  my  heart's  desire 
Of  the  mercliants  of  Sidon  and  Tyre, 

And  Damascos  and  the  East. 

■ 

Bat  it  is  not  for  that  I  fear ; 
It  is  not  for  that  I  am  here 

In  these  iron  fetters  boond ; 
Sedition  1  that  is  the  word 
That  Pontius  Pilate  heard, 

And  he  liketh  not  the  sound. 

What  think  ye,  would  he  care 
For  a  Jew  slain  here  or  there, 

Or  a  plundered  carayan  ? 
But  Cssar !  —  ah,  that  is  a  crime. 
To  the  uttermost  end  of  time 

Shall  not  be  forgiyen  to  man. 

Therefore  was  Herod  wroth 
With  Matthias  Margaloth, 

And  burned  him  for  a  show  I 
Therefore  his  wrath  did  smite 
Judas  the  Gaulonite, 

And  his  followers,  as  ye  know. 

For  that  cause  and  no  more, 
Am  I  here,  as  I  said  before ; 

For  one  unlucky  night, 
Jucundus,  the  captain  of  horse, 
Was  upon  us  witn  all  his  force. 

And  I  was  caught  in  the  fight 

I  might  have  fled  with  the  rest. 
But  my  dagger  was  in  the  breast 

Of  a  Roman  equerry , 
As  we  rolled  there  in  the  street. 
They  bound  me,  hands  and  feet; 

And  this  is  the  end  of  me. 

Who  cares  for  death  ?    Not  I ! 
A  thousand  times  I  would  die. 

Rather  than  suffer  wrong ! 
Already  those  women  of  mine 
Are  mixing  the  m^rrh  and  the  wine ; 

I  shall  not  be  with  you  long. 


vni. 

sees  HOMO. 

PILATS,  on  the  tesseUated  pavement  in 
front  of  his  palace. 

Yt  haye  brought  unto  me  this  man,  as 
one 


Who  doth  penrert  the  people ;  and  be- 
hold! 
I  haye  examined  him,  and  found  no 

fault 
Touching    the    things  whereof  ye  do 

accuse  him. 
No,  nor  yet  Herod ;  for  I  sent  you  to 

him. 
And  nothing  worthy  of  death  he  findeth 

in  him. 
Te  haye  a  custom  at  the  Paseoyer, 
That  one  condemned  to  death  shall  be 

released. 
Whom  will  ye,  then,  that  I  release  to 

you? 
Jesus    Barabbas,  called    the    Son    of 

Shame, 
Or  Jesus,  Son  of  Joseph,  called  the 

Christ? 

THB  PBOPLB,  shouting. 
Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas ! 

PILATB. 

What  then  will  ye 
That  I  should    do  with  him  that  is 
called  Christ? 


THB   PBOPLB. 


Crucify  him ! 


PILATB. 


Why,  what  eyil  hath  he  dose  ? 
Lo,  I  haye  found  no  cause  of  death  in 

him; 
I  will  chastise  him,  and  then  let  him  go. 

THB  PBOPLB,  more  vehemently. 
Crucify  him  !  crucify  him  I 

A  MBSSBNOBB,  tO  PILATB. 

Thy  wife  sends 
This    message  to    thee,  —  Haye  thou 

naught  to  do 
With  that  just  man ;  for  I  this  day  in 

dreams 
Hare  sufiered  many  things  because  of 

him. 

PILATE,  aside. 

The  Gods  speak  to  us  in  our  dreams  I 

I  tremble 
At  what  I  haye  to  do !    O  Claudia, 
How  shall  I  saye  him  ?    Tet  one  effi>rt 

more. 
Or  he  must  perish ! 

Washes  his  hands  before  them. 
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I  am  innocent 
Of  the  blood  of  this  just  person ;  see  ye 
to  it! 

THE   PEOPLE. 

Let  his  blood  be  on  us  and  on  onr 
children! 

YOiCESy  toithin  the  palace. 

Put  on  thy  royal  robes;  put  on  thy 

crown. 
And    take    thy  sceptre!      Hail,  thou 

King  of  the  Jews ! 

PILATE. 

I  bring  him  forth  to  yon,  that  ye  may 

Enow 
I  find  no  fault  in  him.    Behold  the 

man! 

Chbibtus  is  led  in  with  the  purple  robe 
and  crown  of  (home. 

CHIEF  PBIB8T8  and  OFFICERS. 

Crucify  him !  crudfy  him  ! 

PILATE. 

Take  ye  him ; 
I  find  no  fault  in  him. 

CHIEF  PRIESTS. 

We  have  a  Law, 
And  by  our  Law  he  ought  to  die ;  be- 
cause 
He  made  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 

pu^TE,  aside. 

Ah !  there  are  Sons  of  God,  and  demi- 
sods 

More  than  ye  know,  ye  ignorant  High- 
Priests! 

To  Chbistus. 
Whence  art  thou  ? 

chief  priests. 
Crucify  him !  crucify  him  1 

PILATE,  to  CHRISTUS. 

iX>st  thou  not  answer  me  ?    Dost  thou 

not  know 
That  I  have  power  enough  to  crucify 

thee? 
That  I  have  also  power  to  set  thee  free  ? 

CHRISTUS. 

rhou  couldst  have  no  power  at  all 
against  me 


Except  that  it  were  given  thee  from 

above; 
Therefore  hath  he  that  sent  me  unto 

thee 
The  greater  sin. 

CHIEF  PRIESTS. 

If  thou  let  this  man  go, 
Thou  art  not  Cesar's  friend.    For  who- 
soever 
Maketh  himself  a  King,  speaks  against 
CsBsar. 

PILATE. 

Te  Jews,  behold  your  King ! 

CHIEF  PRIESTS. 

Away  with  him ! 
Crucify  him ! 

PILATE. 

Shall  I  crucify  your  Ejng  7 

CHIEF  PRIESTS. 

We  have  no  King  but  Cesar ! 

PILATE. 

Take  him,  then, 

Take  him,  ye  cruel  and  bloodUiirsty 
priests, 

More  merciless  than  the  plebeian  mob, 

Who  pity  and  spare  the  tainting  gladi- 
ator 

Blood-stained  in  Roman  amphithea- 
tres,— 

Take  him,  and  crucify  him  if  ye  will ; 

But  if  the  immortal  Gods  do  ever  min- 
gle 

With  the  afikirs  of  mortals,  which  I 
doubt  not, 

And  hold  the  attribute  of  justice  dear. 

They  will  commission  the  Eumenides 

To  scatter  you  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven, 

Exacting  tear  for  tear,  and  blood  for 
blood. 

Here,  take  ye  this  inscription.  Priests, 
and  nail  it 

Upon  the  cross,  above  your  victim's 
head: 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews. 

CHIEF  PRIESTS. 

Nay,  we  entreat !  write  not,  the  King  of 

the  Jews ! 
But  that  he  said  :  I  am  the  King  of  the 

Jews! 
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PILATE. 


Enough.    What  I  have  written,  I  have 
written. 


IX. 

ACELDAMA. 

JUDAS  ISCABIOT. 

Lost !  Lost !    Forever  lost !  I  have  be- 
trayed 

The  innocent  blood !    0  God !  if  thou 
art  love» 

Why  didst  thon  leave  me  naked  to  the 
tempter  ? 

Whj  didst  thou   not  commission  thy 
swift  lightning 

To  strike  me  dead  ?  or  why  did  I  not 
perish 

With  those  by  Herod  slain,  the  innocent 
children. 

Who  went  with  playthings  in  their  little 
hands 

Into  the  darkness  of  the  other  world, 

As  if  to  bed  ?  Or  wherefore  was  I  born, 

If  thon  in  thy  foreknowledge  didst  per- 
ceive 

All  that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  must  be  ? 

I  know  I  am  not  generous,  am  not 
eentle. 

Like  other  men ;  but  I  have  tried  to  be, 

And   I  have  failed.    I  thought  by  fol- 
lowing Him 

I  should  ^row  like  him ;  but  the  unclean 
spirit 

That  from  my  childhood  up  hath  tor- 
tured me 

Hath  been  too  cunning  and  too  strong 
for  me. 

Am  I  to  blame  for  this?  Am  I  to  blame 

Because  I  cannot  love,  and  ne*er  have 
known 

The  love  of  woman  or  the  love  of  chil- 
dren? 

It  is  a  curse  ami  a  fatality, 

A  mark  that  hath  been  set  upon  my 
forehead, 

That  none  shaJl  slay  me,  for  it  were  a 
mercy 

That  I  were  dead,  or  never  had  been 
bom. 

Too  late !  too  late !  I  shall  not  see  Him 

more 
Among  the  living.    That  sweet,  patient 

face 


Will  never  more  rebuke  me,  nor  those 

lips 
Repeat  the  words:  One  of  you  shall 

betray  me ! 
It  stung  me   into   madness.    How    I 

loved, 
Yet  hated    Him:    But  in   the   other 

world ! 
I  will  be  there  before  Him,  and  will 

wait 
Until  he  comes,  and  fall  down  on  my 

knees 
And  kiss  his  feet,  jmploring  pardon, 

pardon ! 

I  heard  Him  say :  All  sins  shall  be  for- 
given. 

Except  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

That  shall  not  be  forgiven  in  this  world. 

Nor  in  the  world  to  come.  Is  that  mj 
sin? 

Have  I  offended  so  there  is  no  hope 

Here  nor  hereafter  ?  That  I  soon  shall 
know. 

O  God,  have  mercy!  Christ  have 
mercy  on  me ! 

Throws  himself  headlong  from  the  cliff. 


X. 


THB  THBEB  CR0SSI8. 
MANAHEM,  THE   E8SBMIAN. 

Three  crosses  in  this  noonday  night  up- 
lifted. 
Three  human   figures  that  in  mortal 

pain 
Gleam  white  against  the  supernatural 

darkness; 
Two  thieves,  that  writhe  in  torture,  and 

between  them 
The  Suffering    Messiah,  the    Son    of 

Joseph, 
Ay,  the  Messiah  Triumphant,  Son  of 

David  ! 
A  crown  of  thorns  on  that  dishonored 

head  I 
Those  hands  that  healed  the  sick  now 

pierced  with  nails, 
Those   feet   that   wandered   homeless 

through  the  world 
Now  crossed  and  bleeding,  and  at  rest 

forever  I 
And  the  three  faithful  Maries,  over* 

whelmed 
By  this  great  sorrow,  kneeling,  praying 

weeping  I 
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O  Josepb  Caiaphas,  thoa  great  High- 
Priest, 

How  wilt  thoa  answer  for  this  deed  of 
blood? 

SCRIBES  and  elders. 

Thou  that  destroyest  the  Temple,  and 

doet  build  it 
In  three  days,  sare  thyself ;  and  if  thoa 

be 
The  Son  of  God,  come  down  now  from 

the  cross. 

CHIEF  PRIESTS. 

Others  he  saved,  himself  he  cannot  save ! 
Let  Christ  the  King  of  Israel  descend 
That  we  may  see  and  believe  1 

SCRIBES  and  elders. 

In  God  he  trasted ; 
Let  Him  deliver  him,  if  He  will  have 

him. 
And  we  will  then  believe. 

0HRI8TU8. 

Father !  forgive  them ; 
They  know  not  what  they  da 

THE  IMPENITENT  THIEF. 

If  thou  be  Christ, 
Oh  save  thyself  and  as ! 

THE   PENITENT   THIEF. 

Remember  me, 
Lord,  when  thou  comest  into  thine  own 
kingdom. 

CHRISTUS. 

This  day  shalt  thoa  be  with  me  in 
Paradise. 

MANAHEM. 

Golgotha!     Golgotha!      Oh  the  pain 

and  darkness ! 
Oh  the  uplifted  cross,  that  shall  forever 
Shine  through  the  darkness,  and  shall 

con<^aer  pain 
By  the  trmmpbant    memory  of    this 

hour! 

SIMON  MAO  us. 

O  Nazarene !  I  find  thee  here  at  last  I 

Thou  art  no  more  a  phantom  unto 
me!  • 

This  is  the  end  of  one  who  called  him- 
self 

The  Son  of  God  I  Such  is  the  fate  of 
those 


Who  preach  new  doctrines.    *T  is  not 

what  he  did, 
But  what  he  said,  hath  brought  him 

unto  this. 
I  will  speak  evil  of  no  dignitaries. 
This  is  my  hour  of  triumph,  Nazarene ! 

THE   TOUNa   RULER. 

This  is  the  end  of  him  who  said  to  me : 
Sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  unto  the 

poor! 
This  is  the  treasure  in  heaven  he  prom- 
ised me! 

CHRISTUS. 

EUn,  Eloi,  lama  sabachthaid  ! 

A  SOLDIER,  preparing  the  hyssop, 
HecallethforElias! 

ANOTHER. 

Nay,  let  be ! 
See  if  Elias  will  now  come  to  save  him ! 


CHRIST  us. 


I  thirst. 


A  SOLDIER. 

Give  him  the  wormwood ! 

CHRISTUS,  with  a  loud  cry^  bowing  his 
head. 

It  is  finished ! 


XI. 
THE  TWO  MARIES. 
MART  MAGDALENE. 

We  have  risen  early,  yet  the  sun 
Overtakes  us  ere  we  reach  the  sepulchre, 
To  wrap  the  body  of  our  blessed  Lord 
With  our  sweet  spices. 

MARY,  MOTHER  OF  JAMES. 

Lo,  this  is  the  garden, 
And  yonder  is  the  sepulchre.    But  who 
Shall  roll   away  the  stone  for  us  to 
enter  1 

MART  MAGDALENE. 

It  hath  been  rolled  away !  The  sepul- 
chre 

Is  open !  Ah,  who  hath  been  here  be- 
fore us, 

When  we  rose  early,  wishing,  to  be 
first? 
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MART,  MOTHER  OF  JAMBS. 

I  am  affiighted ! 

MART  MAGDALENE. 

Hnsh  I  I  will  stoop  down 
And  look  within.    There  is  a  young 

man  sitting 
On  the  right  side,  clothed  in  a  long 

white  garment ! 
It  is  an  angel ! 

THE  ANOEL. 

Fear  not ;  ye  are  seeking 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  was  crucified. 

Why  do  ye  seek  the  living  among  the 
deadi 

He  is  no  longer  here ;  He  is  arisen ! 

Come  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay ! 
Rememher 

How  He  spake  unto  yon  in  Galilee, 

Saying :  The  Son  of  Man  must  be  de- 
livered 

Into  the  hands  of  sinful  men ;  by  them 

Be  crucified,  and  the  third  day  rise 
again! 

But  go  your  way,  and  say  to  his  disci- 
ples. 

He  goeth  before  you  into  Oalilee ; 

There  shall  ye  see  Him  as  He  said  to 
you, 

MART,  MOTHER  OF  JAMBS. 

I  will  go  swiftly  for  them. 

MART   MAGDALENE,  o/oTie,  UXeping. 

They  have  taken 
My  Lord  away  from  me,  and  now  I 

know  not 
Where  they  have  laid  Him  I     Who  is 

there  to  tell  me  ? 
This  is  the  gardener.    Surely  he  must 

know. 

CHRISTUS. 

Woman,  why  weepest  thou?  Whom 
seekest  thou  ? 

MART  MAGDALENE. 

They  have  taken   my  Lord   away;  I 

cannot  find  Him. 
0  sir,  if  thou  have  borne  Him  hence,  I 

pray  thee 
Tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  Him. 


CHRISTUS. 


Biary! 


MART   MAGDALENE. 


fiabbonil 


xn. 


THB  SEA  OF  OALILEB. 
NATHANIEL,  til  the  $hip. 

All  is  now  ended. 

JOHN. 

Nay,  He  is  arisen, 
I  ran  unto  the  tomb,  and  stooping  down 
Looked  in,  and  saw  the  linen  grave- 
clothes  lying, 
Tet  dared  not  enter. 

PETBR. 

I  went  in,  and  saw 
The  napkin  that  had  been  about  his 

head. 
Not  lying  with  the  other  linen  clothes. 
But  wrapped   together  in  a  separate 

place. 

THOMAS. 

And  I  have  seen  Him.    I  have  seen  the 

print 
Of  nails  upon  his  hands,  and  thrust  my 

hands 
Into  his  side.    I  know  He  is  arisen ; 
But  where  are  now  the  kingdom  and  the 

glory 
He  promised  unto  us?    We  have  all 

dreamed 
That  we  were  princes,  and  we  wake  to 

find 
We  are  but  fishermen. 

PETER. 

Who  should  have  been 
Fishers  of  men ! 

JOHN. 

We  have  come  back  again 
To  the  old  life,  the  peaceful  life,  among 
The  white  towns  of  the  Galilean  li^e. 

PETER. 

Tbev  seem  to  me  like  silent  sepulchres 
In  the  gray  light  of  morning !    The  old 

life,  • 

Tea,  the  old  life !  for  we  have  toiled  aK 

night 
And  have  caught  nothing. 
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JOHN. 

Do  ye  see  a  man 

Standing  upon  the  beach  and  beckon- 
ing? 

'Tis  like  an  apparition.  He  bath  kin- 
dled 

A  fire  of  coalBy  and  seems  to  wait  for 
as. 

He  calleth. 

CBajSTV8,Jrom  the  shore. 

Children,  haye  ye  any  meat  1 

PETBB. 

Alas !  We  haye  caught  nothing. 

CHBI8TU8. 

Caat  the  net 
On  the  right  side  of  the  ship,  and  ye 
shaS  find. 

PETEB. 

How  that  reminds  me  of  the  days  gone 

by, 

And  one  who  said :  Launch  out  into  the 

deep, 
And  cast  your  nets! 

NATHANAEL. 

We  haye  but  let  them  down 
And  they  are  filled,  so  that  we  cannot 
draw  them ! 

JOHN. 

It  is  the  Lord  I 

TKTUR,  girding  his  fisher's  coat  about  him. 

He  said :  When  I  am  risen 
I  will  go  before  you  into  Galilee ! 
He  casts  himself  into  the  lake. 

JOHN. 

There  is  no  fear  in  love;  for  perfect 

loye 
Casteth  out  fear.    Now  then,  if  ye  are 

men. 
Put  forth  your  strength ;  we  are  not  far 

from  shore ; 
The  net  is  heayy,  but  breaks  not.    All 

is  safe. 

PETER,  on  the  shore. 

Dear  Lord !  I  heard  thy  yoice  and  could 

not  wait. 
Let  me  behold  thy  face,  and  kiss  thy 

feet! 


Thou  art  not  dead,  thou  liyest !    Again 

I  see  thee. 
Pardon,  dear  Lord!     I  am  a  sinful 

man; 
I  haye  denied  thee  thrice.    Have  mercy 

on  me  I 

THE  OTHERS,  coming  to  land. 

Dear  Lord !  stay  with  ns !   cheer  us ! 

comfort  us ! 
Lo !  we  again  have  found  thee !    Leaye 

us  not  I 

0HRI8TU8. 

Bring  hither  of  the  fish  that  ye  haye 

caught. 
And  come  and  eat ! 

JOHN. 

Behold !    He  breaketh  bread 
As  He  was  wont.   From  his  own  blessed 

hands 
Again  we  take  it. 

CHKISTUS. 

Simon,  son  of  Jonas, 
LoTest  thou  me,  more  than  these  others  ? 

PETEB. 

Yea, 
More,  Lord, than  all  men,  even  more 

than  these. 
Thou  knowest  that  I  loye  thee. 

CHRISTirS. 

Feed  my  lambs. 

THOMAS,  aside. 

How  more  than  we  do  ?    He  remaineth 

ever 
Self-confident  and  boastful  as  before. 
Nothing  will  cure  him. 

OHRISTUB. 

Simon,  son  of  Jonas, 
Loyest  thou  me  ? 

PETER. 

Tea,  dearest  Lord,  I  loye  thee. 
Thou  knowest  that  I  loye  thee. 

CHRI8TUS. 

Feed  my  sheep 

THOMAS,  aside. 

Again,  the  selfsame  question,  and  the 
answer 
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Repeated  with  more  yehemence.    Can 

the  Master 
Doubt  if  we  love  Him  ? 

OHRISTUS. 

Simon,  son  of  Jonas, 
Lovest  thoa  me  ? 

PETER,  grieved. 

Dear  Lord,  thon  knowest  all  things. 
Thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee. 

CHRI8TU8. 

Feed  my  sheep. 
When  thon  wast  young  thou  girdedst 

thyself,  and  walkedst 
Whither  thou  wouldst;  but  when  thou 

shalt  be  old. 
Thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and 

other  men 
Shall  gird  and  carry  thee  whither  thou 

wouldst  not. 
Follow  thou  me ! 

JOHN,  cuide. 

It  is  a  prophecy 
Of  what  death  he  shall  die. 

PETER,  pointing  to  john. 

Tell  me,  0  Lord, 
And  what  shall  this  man  do  ? 

OHRISTUS. 

And  if  I  will 
He  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  it  to  thee  ? 
Follow  thou  me ! 

PETER. 

Yea,  I  will  follow  thee,  dear  Lord  and 

Master! 
Will  follow  thee  through  fasting  and 

temptation, 
Through  all  thine  agony  and  bloody 

sweat, 
Thy  cross  and  passion,  even  unto  death ! 


EPILOGUE. 

8TMB0LUM  APOSTOLORUM. 

PETER. 

I  BBLiEYE    in    God   the   Father    Al- 
mighty ; 

JOHN. 

Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth ; 


JAMES. 


And  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son,  oaf 
Lord; 

ANDREW. 

Who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; 

PHILIP. 

Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  Gru- 
cified,  dead,  and  buried ; 

THOMAS. 

And  the  third  day  He  rose  again  from 
the  dead ; 

I  BARTHOLOMEW. 

He  ascended  into  Heaven,  and  si^teth 
on  the  right  hand  of  God,  the 
Father  Almighty ; 

MATTHEW. 

From  thence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead. 

JAMES,  THE   SON  OP   ALPHBUS. 

I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  holy 
Catholic  Church ; 

SIMON  ZELOTES. 

The  communion  of  Saints;  the  forgive' 
nessof  sins; 

JUDE. 

The  resurrection  of  the  body ; 

MATTHIAS. 

And  the  Life  Everlasting. 


FIRST  mTERLUOB. 
THE  ABBOT  JOACHIM. 

A   ROOM    IN    THE    OONVENT  Or    FLORA 
IN  OALABRIA.      NIGHT. 

JOAOHIM. 

The  wind  is  rising ;  it  seises  and  shakes 
The  doors  and  window-blinds  and  makes 
Mysterious  moanings  in  the  halls ; 
The  convent-chimneys  seem  almost 
The  trumpets  of  some  heavenly  host. 
Setting  its  watch  upon  our  walls ! 
Where  it  listeth,  there  it  blow^h ; 
We  hear  the  sound,  but  no  man  knoweth 
Whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth, 
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And  thus  it  is  with  the  Holy  Ghost 

0  breath  of  God  1    O  m^  delight 
In  many  a  vigil  of  the  night, 

Like  the  great  voice  in  I^tmos  heard 
Br  John,  the  Evangelist  of  the  Word, 

1  hear  thee  behind  me  saying :  Write 
In  a  book  the  things  that  thou  hast 

seen. 
The  things  that  are,  and  that  have  been. 
And  the  things  that  shall  hereafter  be  I 

This  convent,  on  the  rocky  crest 
Of  the  Calabrian  hills,  to  me 
A  Patmos  is  wherein  I  rest ; 
While  round  about  me  like  a  sea 
The  white  mists  roll,  and  overflow 
The  world  that  lies  unseen  below 
Li  darkness  and  in  mystery. 
Here  in  the  Spirit,  in  the  vast 
Embrace  of  God's  encirding  arm, 
Am  I  uplifted  from  all  harm  ; 
The  world  seems  something  far  away, 
Something  belonging  to  the  Past, 
A  hostelry,  a  peasant's  farm. 
That  lodged  me  for  a  night  or  day, 
In  which  I  care  not  to  remain, 
Nor,  having  left,  to  see  again. 

Thus,  in  the  hollow  of  God's  hand 

I  dwelt  on  sacred  Tabor's  height, 

When  as  a  simple  acolyte 

I  journeyed  to  the  Holy  Land, 

A  pilgrim  for  my  master's  sake, 

And  saw  the  Galilean  Lake, 

And  walked  through  many  a  village 

street 
That  once  had  echoed  to  his  feet. 
There  first   I    heard    the   great  com- 
mand, 
The  voice  behind  me  saying :  Write  ! 
And  suddenly  my  soul  became 
Illumined  by  a  fliash  of  flame, 
That  left  imprinted  on  my  thought 
The  image  I  in  vain  had  sought, 
And  which  forever  shall  remain ; 
As  sometimes  from  these  windows  high, 
(xazing  at  midnight  on  the  sky 
Black  with  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain, 
I  have  beheld  a  sudden  glare 
Of  lightning  lay  the  landscape  bare. 
With  tower  and  town  and  hill  and  plain 
Distinct  and  burnt  into  my  brain. 
Never  to  be  effaced  again  1 

And  I  have  written.    These  volumes 

three. 
The  Apocalypse,  the  Harmony 
Of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  new  and  old. 


And  the  Psalter  with  Ten  Strings,  en- 
fold 
Within  their  pages,  all  and  each. 
The  Eternal  Gospel  that  I  teach. 
Wdl    I  remember    the  Kingdom   of 

Heaven 
Hath  been  likened  to  a  little  leaven 
Hidden  in  two  measures  of  meal. 
Until  it  leavened  the  whole  mass ; 
So  likewise  will  it  come  to  pass 
With  the  doctrines  that  I  here  conceaL 

Open  and  manifest  to  me 
The  truth  appears,  and  must  be  told ; 
All  sacred  mysteries  are  threefold ; 
Three  Persons  in  the  Trinity, 
Three  ages  of  Humanity, 
And  holy  Scriptures  likewise  three, 
Of  Fear,  of  Wisdom,  and  of  Love ; 
For  Wisdom  that  begins  in  Fear 
Endeth  in  Love  ;  the  atmosphere 
In  which  the  soul  delights  to  be 
And  finds  that  perfect  liberty 
Which  Cometh  only  from  above. 

In  the  first  Age,  the  early  prime 
And  dawn  of  all  historic  time. 
The  Father  reigned ;  and  face  to  face 
He  spake  with  the  primeval  race. 
Brignt  Angels,  on  his  errands  sent. 
Sat  with  the  patriarch  in  his  tent ; 
His  prophets  thundered  in  the  street ; 
His  ligntnings  flashed,  his  hailstorms 

beat ; 
In  earthquake  and  in  flood  and  flame. 
In  tempest  and  in  doud  He  came ! 
The  fear  of  Qod.  is  in  his  Book ; 
The  pages  of  the  Pentateuch 
Are  full  of  die  terror  of  his  name. 

Then  reigned  the  Son  ;  his  Covenant 
Was  peace  on  earth,  good- will  to  man ; 
With  Him  the  reign  of  Law  b^ui. 
He  was  the  Wisdom  and  the  m>rd. 
And  sent  his  Angels  Ministrant, 
Unterrified  and  undeterred, 
To  rescue  souls  forlorn  and  lost, 
The*troubled,  tempted,  tempes^tost 
To  heal,  to  comfort,  and  to  teach. 
The  fiery  tongues  of  Pentecost 
His   symbols  were,  that    they  shonld 

preach 
In  every  form  of  human  speech 
From  continent  to  continent. 
He  is  the  Light  Divine,  whose  rays 
Across  the  thousand  years  unspent 
Shine  through  the  darkness  of  our  dayt 
And  touch  with  thdr  celestial  fires 
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Onr  churches  and  our  conTcnt  spires. 
His  Book  is  the  New  Testament. 

These  Ages  now  are  of  the  Past ; 
And  the  Third  Age  b^ns  at  last. 
The  coming  of  the  Hofy  Ghost, 
The  reign  of  Grace,  the  reign  of  Lore 
Brightens  the  monntain-topi  above, 
And  the  dark  oatline  of  the  coast 
Already  the  whole  land  is  white 
With  convent  walls,  as  if  by  night 
A  snow  had  fallen  on  hill  and  height ! 
Already  from  the  streets  and  marts 
Of  town  and  traffic,  and  low  cares, 
Men  climb  the  consecrated  stairs 
With  weary  feet,  and  bleeding  hearts ; 
And  leave  the  world  and  its  delights. 
Its  passions,  struggles,  and  despairs, 
For  contemplation  and  for  prayers 
In  doistez^cells  of  ccBnobites. 

Eternal  benedictions  rest 
Upon  thy  name,  Saint  Benedict ! 
Founder  of  convents  in  the  West, 
Who  built  on  Mount  Cassino's  crest 
In  the  Land   of  Labor,  thine  eagle's 

nestl 
May  I  be  found  not  derelict 
In  aught  of  faith  or  godly  fear, 
If  I  have  written,  in  many  a  page, 
The  Gospel  of  the  coming  age, 
The  Eternal  Gospel  men  shall  hear. 
Oh  may  I  live  resembling  thee, 
And  die  at  last  as  thou  hast  died ; 
So  that  hereafter  men  may  see, 
Within  the  choir,  a  form  of  air, 
Standing   with   arms   outstretched   in 

prayer. 
As  one  that  hath  been  crucified  I 
My  work  is  finished ;  I  am  strong 
In  faith  and  hope  and  charity ; 
For  I  have  written  the  things  I  see. 
The  things  that  have  been  and  shall 

be, 
Conscious  of  right,  nor  fearing  wrong ; 
Because  I  am  in  love  with  Love, 
And  the  sole  thing  I  hate  is  Hate ; 
For  Hate  is  death ;  and  Love  is  life,* 
A  peace,  a  splendor  from  above ; 
And  Hate,  a  never-ending  strife, 
A  smoke,  a  blackness  from  the  abyss 
Where  unclean  serpents  coil  and  hiss ! 
Love  is  the  Holy  Ghost  within ; 
Hate  the  unpardonable  sin  ! 
Who  preaches  otherwise  than  this 
Betrays  his  Master  with  a  kiss ! 


PABT  TWO. 

THE  GOLDEN  LEGEND. 

PROLOGUE. 

THB  8PIBB  OF  STRA8BUB0  CATHEDRAL 

Night  and  storm,  Lucifeb,  with  th€ 
Powers  of  the  Air,  trying  to  tear  down 
the  Cross, 

LUGITER. 

Hasten!  hasten! 

O  ye  spirits ! 

From  its  station  drag  the  ponderous 

Cross  of  iron,  that  to  mock  us 

Is  uplifted  high  in  air! 

VOI0B8. 

Oh,  we  cannot ! 

For  around  it 

All  the  Saints  and  Ghiardian  Angels 

Throne  in  legions  to  protect  it ; 

They  aefeat  us  everywhere  1 

THE  BELLS. 

Laudo  Deum  verum  1 
Plebem  voco  1 
Congrego  denim ! 

LUCIFER. 

Lower!  lower! 

Hover  downward ! 

Seise  the  loud,  vociferous  bells,  and 

Clashing,  dangine  to  the  pavement, 

Hurl  them  from  £eir  windy  tower. 

YOICBS. 

All  thy  thunders 

Here  are  harmless ! 

For  these  bells  have  been  anointed. 

And  baptized  with  holy  water  1 

They  defy  our  utmost  power. 

THE   BELLS. 

Def unctos  ploro ! 
Pestem  f  ugo ! 
Festa  decoro ! 

LUCIFEB. 

Shake  the  casements ! 

Break  the  painted 

Panes,  that  flame  with  gold  and  crimson ; 
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Scatter  them  like  leaTCS  of  Aatanm, 
Swept  away  before  the  blast ! 


YOICB8. 

Ob,  we  cannot  1 

Tbe  Aicbangel 

Micbael  flaiMB  from  erery  window. 

With  tbe  sword  of  fire  tbat  drore  ns 

Headlong,  oat  of  beaTen,  agbaat  1 

THX  BBLL8. 

Fnnera  plango  1 
Fokroia  fra^o ! 
Sabbata  pango  I 

LUCIFEB. 

Aim  yonr  ligbtnings 

At  tbe  oaken, 

Mamve,  iron-etndded  portals ! 

Sack  tbe  bouse  of  God,  and  scatter 

Wide  tbe  asbes  of  tbe  dead  I 

YOICE8. 

Ob,  we  cannot ! 

Tbe  Apostles 

And  tbe  Martyrs,  wrapped  in  mantles. 

Stand  as  warders  at  tbe  entrance, 

Stand  as  sentinels  o*erbeadl 

THB  BELLS. 

Excito  lentos ! 
IKssipo  ventos ! 
Paco  cmentos ! 

LUCITBR. 

Baffled!  baffled! 

Ineffldent, 

Crayen  sprits!  leare  tbis  labor 

Unto  Time,  tbe  great  Destroyer ! 

Come  a¥ray,  ere  night  is  gone ! 

TOICBS 

Onward!  onward! 

With  tbe  night-wind. 

Over  field  and  farm  and  forest, 

Lonely  homestead,  darksome  hamlet. 

Blighting  all  we  breathe  upon ! 

They  sweep  away.     Organ  and  Gregorian 
^  Chant. 

CHQIR. 

Nocte  surgentes 
y  igilemus  omnes ! 


THB  CASTLE   OF  YAUTSBXRO  ON  THB 

BHINB. 

A  chamber  in  a  tower.    Prince  Hbnrt 
sitting  alone,  ill  and  restless.    Midnight, 

PRINCE  HBNBT. 

I  cannot  sleep !  my  fervid  brain 
Calls  up  the  yanished  Past  again. 
And  throws  its  misty  splendors  deep 
Into  the  pallid  realms  of  sleep ! 
A  breath  from  tbat  far^iistant  shore 
Comes  freshening  ever  more  and  more, 
And  wafts  o'er  intervening  seas 
Sweet  odors  from  the  Hesperides ! 
A  wind,  that  through  the  corridor 
Jnst  stirs  the  curtain,  and  no  more, 
And,  tOQchine  the  solian  string, 
Fainu  with  the  burden  that  it  brings  ! 
Come  back!   ye  friendships  long  de- 

pfurted! 
Tbat  like  o'erfiowing  streamlets  started, 
And  now  are  dwindled,  one  by  one, 
To  stony  channels  in  the  sun  I 
Come  back !  ye  friends,  whose  lives  are 

ended 
Come  back,  with  all  that  light  attended. 
Which  seemed  to  darken  and  decay 
When  ye  arose  and  went  away ! 

They  come,  the  shapes  of  joy  and  woe, 
The  airy  crowds  of  long  ago, 
The  dreams  and  fancies  known  of  yore, 
Tbat  have  been,  and  shall  be  no  more. 
They  change  tbe  cloisters  of  tbe  night 
Ipto  agarcTen  of  delight ; 
They  make  the  dark  and  dreary  hours 
Open  and  blossom  into  flowers  1 
I  would  not  sleep !    I  love  to  be 
Again  in  their  fair  company ; 
But  ere  my  lips  can  bid  them  stay, 
They  pass  and  vanish  quite  away ! 
Alas !  our  memories  may  retrace 
Each  circumstance  of  time  and  i^lace, 
Season  and  scene  come  back  again. 
And  outward  things  unchanged  remain ; 
The  rest  we  cannot  reinstate ; 
Ourselves  we  cannot  re-create ; 
Nor  set  our  souls  to  the  same  key 
Of  the  remembered  harmony ! 

Rest!    rest!    Oh,  give  me   rest   and 

peace ! 
The  thought  of  life  that    ne'er  shall 

cease 
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Has  something  in  it  like  despair, 
A  weight  I  am  too  weak  to  oear  1 
Sweeter  to  this  afflicted  breast 
The  thoueht  of  nerer-ending  rest  1 
Sweeter  the  undisturbed  and  deep 
Tranquillity  of  endless  sleep ! 

A  fttuh  of  lightning,  out  of  which  Luci- 
fer appean,  in  the  garb  of  a  travelling 
Phgsictan, 

LUCIFBB. 

All  hail,  Prince  Henry  ! 

PRINCB  HBKBT,  Starting, 

Who  is  it  speaks  ? 
Who  and  what  are  you  ? 

LDGIFBB. 

One  who  seeks 
A  moment's  audience  with  the  Prince. 

PBIMOB  HBMRT. 

When  came  you  in  ? 

LUCIFER. 

A  moment  since. 
I  found  yonr  study  door  unlocked, 
And  thought   you    answered  when    I 
knocked. 

PRINCE   HBNRT. 

I  did  not  hear  you. 

LUCIFBR. 

You  heard  the  thunder ; 
It  was  loud  enough  to  waken  the  dead. 
And  it  is  not  a  matter  of  special  wonder 
That,  when  God  is  walking  overhead, 
Yon  should  not  hear  my  feeble  ti^ad. 

PRINCE   HENRY. 

What  may  your  wish  or  purpose  be  1 

LUCIFER. 

Nothing  or  everything,  as  it  pleases 
Your  Highness.    You  behold  in  me 
Only  a  travelling  Physician ; 
One  of  the  few  who  have  a  mission 
To  cure  incurable  diseases. 
Or  those  that  are  called  sa 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

Can  you  bring 


The  dead  to  life  1 


LUCIFER. 


Yes ;  very  nearly. 
And,  what  is  a  wiser  and  better  thing. 


Can  keep  the  living  from  ever  needing 
Such  an  unnatural,  strange  proceeding 
Bv  showing  conclusively  and  cleariy 
That  death  is  a  stupid  blunder  merely, 
And  not  a  necessity  of  our  lives. 
My  being  here  is  accidental ; 
The  storm,  that  against  your  casement 

drives. 
In  the  little  village  below  waylaid  me. 
And  there  I  heaM,  with  a  secret  delight, 
Of  your  maladies  physical  and  mental. 
Which  neither  astonished  nor  dismayed 

me. 
And  I  hastened  hither,  though  late  in 

the  night, 
To  proffer  my  aid  I 

PRINCE  HBNBT,  tVontoo/Ty. 

For  this  you  came  I 
Ah,  how  can  I  ever  hope  to  requite 
This  honor  from  one  so  erudite  I 

LUCIFER. 

The  honor  is  mine,  or  will  be  when 
I  have  cured  your  disease. 

PRINCE   HBNBT. 

But  not  till  then. 

LUCIFER. 

What  is  your  illness  1 

PRINCE  HBNBT. 

It  has  no  name. 
A  smouldering,  dull,  perpetual  flame. 
As  in  a  kiln,  bums  in  my  veins, 
Sending  up  vapors  to  the  head ; 
B^  heart  has  become  a  dull  laeoon. 
Which  a  kind  of  leprosy  dnnka  and 

drains; 
I  am  accounted  as  one  who  is  dead. 
And,   indeed,  I   think  that  I  shall  be 

soon. 

LUCIFBR. 

And  has  Gordonius  the  Divine, 
In  his  famous  Lily  of  Medicine,  — 
I  see  the  book  lies  open  before  you,  — 
No  remedy  potent  enough  to  restore 
you? 

PRINCE   HBNRT. 

None  whatever  I       • 


LUCIFER. 

.    ,    ^  ,  The  dead  are -dead. 

And  their  oracles  dumb,  when  qne» 
tion^d 
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Of  the  new  dJaeaMs  that  haman  liie 
EroWes  in  its  progress,  rank  and  rife. 
Consolt  the  dead  upon  things  that  were, 
Bat  the  Hying  onl^  on  things  that  are. 
Hare  yon  done  this,  by  the  appliance 
And  aid  of  doctors  ? 

PRINCB   HENBT. 

Ay,  whole  schools 
Of  doctors,  with  their  learned  mles  ; 
But   the  case  is  qoite    beyond    their 

science. 
Eyen  the  doctors  of  Salern 
Send  me  back  word  they  can  discern 
No  core  for  a  malady  like  this, 
Save  one  which  in  its  nature  is 
Impossible  and  cannot  be  I 

LUCIFBK. 

That  sonnds  oracular ! 

FRINGE   HBMRT. 

Unendurable ! 

LUCIFER. 

What  is  their  remedy  ? 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

You  shall  see ; 
Writ  in  this  scroll  is  the  mystery. 

LUCIFER,  reading. 

"  Not  to  be  cured,  yet  not  incurable! 

The  onlv  remedy  that  remains 

Is  the  blood  that  flows  from  a  maiden's 

reins, 
Who  of  her  own  free  will  shall  die, 
And  give  her  life  as  the  price  of  yours ! " 

That  is  the  strangest  of  all  cures, 
And  one,  I  think,  you  will  never  try ; 
The  prescription  yon  may  well  put  by, 
As  something  impossible  to  find 
Before  the  world  itself  shall  end ! 
And  yet  who  knows  1    One  cannot  say 
That  into  some  maiden's  brain  that  kind 
Of  madness  will  not  find  its  way. 
Meanwhile  permit  me  to  recommend, 
As  the  matter  admits  of  no  delay, 
Mv  wonderful  Catholicon, 
Of  very  subtile  and  magical  powers  1 

PRINCE   HENRT. 

Purge  with  your  nostrums  and  drags 

infernal 
The  spouts  and    gargoyles    of    these 

towers, 
Not  me  I    My  faith  is  utterly  gone 


In  every  power  but  the  Power  Super* 

nal! 
Pray  tell  me,  of  what  school  are  you  ? 

LUCIFER. 

Both  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New ! 
The  school  of  Hermes  Trismegistns, 
Who  uttered  his  oracles  sublime 
Before  the  Olympiads,  in  the  dew 
Of  the  early  dusk  and  dawn  of  time, 
The  reign  of  dateless  old  Hephiestus ! 
As  nortnwar^,  from  its  Nubian  springs. 
The  Nile,  forever  new  and  old. 
Among  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Its  mighty  mystic  stream  has  rolled ; 
So,  starting  from  its  fountain-head 
Under  the  lotus-leaves  of  Isis, 
From  the  dead  demieods  of  eld, 
Through  long  unbroken  lines  of  kings 
Its  course  the  sacred  art  has  held. 
Unchecked,  unchanged  bv  man's  devices. 
This  art  the  Arabian  Geber  taught. 
And  in  alembics,  finely  wrought. 
Distilling  herbs  and  flowers,  discovered 
The  secret  that  so  long  had  hovered 
Upon  the  misty  verge  of  Truth, 
The  Elixir  of  Perpetual  Youth, 
Called  Alcohol,  in  the  Arab  speech  ! 
Like  him,  this  wondrous  lore  I  teach  ! 

FRINGE   HXNRT. 

What!  an  adeptt 

LUCIFER. 

Nor  less,  nor  more ! 

PRINCE    HENRY. 

I  am  a  reader  of  your  books, 

A  lover  of  that  mystic  lore  ! 

With  such  a  piercing  glance  it  looks 

Into  great  Nature's  open  eye, 

And  sees  within  it  trembling  lie 

The  portrait  of  the  Deity ! 

And  yet,  alas  1  with  all  my  pains. 

The  secret  and  the  mystery 

Have  baffled  and  eluded  me. 

Unseen  the  grand  result  remains ! 

LUCIFER,  showing  a  flask. 

Behold  it  here  !  this  little  flask 
Contains  the  wonderful  Quintessence, 
The  perfect  flower  and  efflorescence, 
Of  all  the  knowledge  man  can  ask ! 
Hold  it  up  thus  against  the  light ! 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

How  limpid,  pure,  and  crystalline. 
How  quick,  and  tremulous,  and  bright 
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The  little  wavelets  dance  and  shine, 
As  were  it  the  Water  of  Life  in  sooth ! 

LUGIFBR. 

It  is !    It  assuages  erer^  pain, 
Cnres  all  disease,  and  eives  again 
To  affe  the  swift  delignts  of  youth. 
Inhale  its  fragrance. 

PRINCE  HBNRT. 

It  is  sweet 
A  thousand  difierent  odor^  meet 
And  mingle  in  its  rare  perfume, 
Such  as  the  winds  of  suouner  waft 
At  open  windows  through  a  room  I 

LUCIFBH. 

Will  you  not  taste  it  % 

PRINCE  HBNRT. 

Will  one  draught 
Suffice  1 

LUCIPBR. 

If  not,  you  can  drink  more. 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

Into  this  crystal  goblet  pour 
So  much  as  safely  I  may  drink. 

LUCIFBR,  pawring. 

Let  not  the  quantity  alarm  you ; 
Ton  may  drink  aU ;  it  will  not  harm 
you. 

PRINCE   HENRT. 

I  am  as  one  who  on  the  brink 
Of  a  dark  river  stands  and  sees 
The  waters  flow,  the  landscape  dim 
Around  him  waver,  wheel,  and  swim. 
And,  ere  he  plunges,  stops  to  think 
Into  what  wrurlpools  he  may  sink ; 
One  moment  pauses,  and  no  more, 
Then  madly  plunges  from  the  shore ! 
Headlong  into  the  mysteries 
Of  life  and  death  I  boldly  leap. 
Nor  fear  the  &teful  current*8  sweep. 
Nor  what  in  ambush  lurks  below ! 
For  death  is  better  than  disease ! 

An  Anoel  unth  an  ceolian  harp  hovers  in 

the  air. 

▲NOEL. 

Woe !  woe !  eternal  woe  I 

Not  only  the  whispered  prayer 

Of  love. 

But  the  imprecations  of  hate, 

Beverberate 


For  ever  and  ever  through  the  air 

Above  I 

This  fearful  curse 

Shakes  the  great  universe ! 

LUOiiSR,  diMappearing. 

Drink  I  drink ! 

And  thy  soul  shall  sink 

Down  into  the  dark  abyss, 

Into  the  infinite  abyss. 

From  which  no  plummet  nor  rope 

Ever  drew  up  the  silver  sand  of  hope  I 

PRINCE  HENRT,  drinking. 

It  is  like  a  draught  of  fire ! 

Through  every  vein 

I  feel  again 

The  fever  of  youth,  the  soft  deeire ; 

A  rapture  that  is  almost  pain 

Throbs  in  my  heart  and  fills  my  brain  1 

OjoyI  Ojov!   I  feel 

The  band  of  steel 

That  so  long  and  heavily  has  pressed 

Upon  my  broast 

Uplifted,  and  the  malediction 

Oi  my  affliction 

Ib  taken  from  me,  and  my  weary  breast 

At  length  finds  rest. 

THE  ANOSL. 

It  is  but  the  rest  of  the  fire,  from  which 

the  air  has  been  taken  I 
It  is  but  the  rest  of  the  sand,  when  the 

hour-glass  is  not  shaken ! 
It  is  but  the  rest  of  the  tide  between  the 

ebb  and  the  flow! 
It  is  but  the  rest  of  the  wind  between 

the  flaws  that  blow  I 
With  fiendish  laughter, 
Hereafter, 
This  false  physician 
WiU  mock  thee  in  thy  perdition. 

PRINCE  HENBT. 

Speak !  speak ! 

Who  says  that  I  am  ill  1 

I  am  not  ill !    I  am  not  weak ! 

The  trance,  the  swoon,  the  dream,  is 

o'er! 
I  feel  the  chill  of  death  no  more ! 
At  lencfth, 

I  stand  renewed  in  all  my  strength  ! 
Beneath  me  I  can  fed 
The  great  earth  stagger  and  red. 
As  if  the  feet  of  a  descending  God 
Upon  its  surface  trod. 
And  like  a  pebble  it  rolled  beneath  his 

heell 
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This,  O  biaye  physician !  this 
Is  thy  gteaX  Pidingenesis  1 

Drinks  again, 

THE  ANOEL. 

Touch  the  goblet  no  more ! 

It  will  make  thy  heart  sore 

To  its  very  core ! 

Its  perfume  is  the  breath 

Of  the  Angel  of  Death, 

And  the  light  that  within  it  lies 

Is  the  flash  of  his  evil  eyes. 

Beware  1    Oh,  beware ! 

For  sickness,  sorrow,  and  care 

All  are  there ! 

PBINCE  HBNST,  sinking  back, 

0  thou  Toice  within  my  breast  1 
Why  entreat  me,  why  upbraid  me, 
When  the  stead^ist  tongnes  of  truth 
And  the  flatterinj^  hopes  of  youth 
Have  all  decdveclme  and  betrayed  me  ? 
Give  me,.give  me  rest,  oh  rest ! 
Golden  visions  wave  and  hover, 
Golden  vapors,  waters  streaming. 
Landscapes  moving,  changing,  gleam- 

ing! 

1  am  like  a  happy  lover, 

Who  illumines  Die  with  dreaming  I 
Brave  physician  1  Rare  physician ! 
Well  hast  thou  fulfilled  thy  mission ! 
His  head  falls  on  his  book, 

THE  AKOEL,  receding, 

Alas!  alas! 

like  a  vapor  the  golden  vision 

Shall  fade  and  pass. 

And  thoa  wilt  nnd  in  thy  heart  again 

Only  the  blight  of  pain. 

And  bitter,  bitter,  bitter  contrition  ! 

COUBT-TABD  OV  THB  CASTLE. 
Hubert  standing  by  the  gateway. 

HUBERT. 

How  sad  the  grand  old  castle  looks  1 
O'erhead,  the  unmolested  rooks 
Upon  the  turret's  windy  top 
Sit,  talking  of  the  fanner's  crop  ; 
Here  in  the  court-yard  springs  the  grass, 
So  few  are  now  the  feet  that  pass ; 
The  stately  peacocks,  bolder  grown. 
Come  hoppine  down  the  steps  of  stone, 
As  if  the  casUe  were  their  own ; 
And  I,  the  poor  old  seneschal. 
Haunt,  like  a  ghost,  the  banquet-hall. 


Alas!  the  merry  guests  no  more 
Crowd  through  the  hospitable  door ; 
No  eves  with  youth  ana  passion  shine. 
No  cheeks  glow  redder  thim  the  wine; 
No  song,  no  laugh,  no  jovial  din 
Of  drinkinf^  wassail  to  the  pin ; 
But  all  is  alent,  sad,  and  drear. 
And  now  the  only  sounds  I  hear 
Are  the  hoarse  rooks  upon  the  walls. 
And  horses  stamping  in  their  stalls ! 

A  horn  sounds. 

What  ho  !  that  merry,  sudden  blast 
Beminds  me  of  the  days  long  past ! 
And,  as  of  old  resounding,  grate 
The  heavy  hinges  of  the  gate. 
And,  clatterinff  loud,  with  iron  clank, 
Down   eoes  tne    sounding    bridge  of 

pumk. 
As  if  it  were  in  haste  to  greet 
The  pressure  of  a  traveller's  feet ! 

Enter  Walter  the  Minnesinger, 

WALTER. 

How  -now,  my    friend!     This   looks 

quite  lonely ! 
No  banner  flying  from  the  walls. 
No  pages  and  no  seneschals, 
No  warders,  and  one  porter  only ! 
Is  it  you,  Hubert  ? 

HUBERT. 

Ah!  Master  Walter! 

WALTER. 

Alas !  how  forms  and  foces  alter ! 
I  did  not  know  you.    You  look  older ! 
Your  hair  has  grown  much  grayer  and 

thinner. 
And  you  stoop  a  little  in  the  shoulder ! 

HUBERT. 

Alack  1    I  am  a  poor  old  sinner, 
And,  like  these  towers,  begin  to  moul- 
der; 
And  you  have   been  absent   many  a 
year! 

WALTER. 

How  is  the  Prince  ? 

HUBERT. 

He  is  not  here ; 
He  has  been  ill :  and  now  has  fled. 

WALTER. 

Speak  it  out  frankly ;  say  he 's  dead  I 
Is  it  not  so  % 
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HUBBRT. 

No ;  if  yoQ  please, 
A  strange,  mysterious  disease 
Fell  on  nim  with  a  sadden  blight. 
Whole  hoars  together  he  would  stand 
Upon  the  terrace  in  a  dream, 
Resting  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
Best  ^ased  when  he  was  most  alone. 
Like  Saint  John  Nepomuck  in  stone. 
Looking  down  into  a  stream. 
In  the  Round  Tower,  night  after  night. 
He  sat  and  bleared  his  eye9  with  books ; 
Until  one  morning  we  found  him  there 
Stretched  on  the  floor,  as  if  in  a  swoon 
He  bad  fallen  from  his  chair. 
We  hardly  recognized  his  sweet  looks  1 


Poor  Prince ! 


WALTER. 


HUBERT. 


I  think  he  might  hare  mended ; 
And  he  did  mend ;  but  very  soon 
The  priests  came  flocking  in,  like* rooks. 
With  all  their  crosiers  and  their  crooks, 
And  so  at  last  the  matter  ended. 


WALTER. 

How  did  it  end  1 

HUBBRT. 

Why,  in  Saint  Rochus 
They  made  him  stand  and  wait   his 

doom; 
And,  as  if  he  were  condemned  to  the 

tomb. 
Began  to  mutter  their  hocus-pocus. 
First,  the    Mass   for   the  ]3ead   they 

chanted. 
Then  three  times  laid  upon  his  head 
A  shorelf ul  of  churchyard  day, 
Saying  to  him,  as  he  stood  undaunted, 
"  This  is  a  sign  that  thou  art  dead. 
So  in  thy  heart  be  penitent  1 " 
And  forth  from  the  chapel   door  he 

went 
Into  disgrace  and  banishment, 
Clothed  in  a  cloak  of  hodden  gray, 
And  bearing  a  wallet,  and  a  bell, 
Whose  sound  should  be   a   perpetual 

knell 
To  keep  all  trarellers  away. 

WALTER. 

Oh,  horrible  fate !    Outcast,  rejected, 
As  one  with  pestileAce  infeeted  I 


HUBERT. 

Then  was  the  family  tomb  unsealed. 
And  broken  helmet,  sword,  and  shield 
Buried  together,  in  common  wreck. 
As  is  the  custom  when  the  last 
Of  any  princely  house  has  passed. 
And  thrice,  as  with  a  trumpet-blast, 
A  herald  shouted  down  the  stair 
The  words  of  warning  and  despair,  — 
"  O  Hoheneck !    0  Hoheneck ! " 

WALTER. 

Still  in  my  soul  that  cry  goes  on,  — 

Forever  gone !  forever  gone ! 

Ail,  what  a  cruel  sense  of  loss. 

Like  a  black  shadow,  would  fall  acro8f 

The  hearts  of  all,  if  he  should  die ! 

His  gracious  presence  upon  earth 

Was  as  a  fire  upon  a  hearth ; 

As  pleasant  songs,  at  morning  sung. 

The  words  that  dropped  from  his  sweet 

tongue 
Strengthened  our  hearts;  or  heard  at 

night 
Made  all  our  slumbers  soft  and  lights 
Where  is  he? 

HUBERT. 

In  the  Odenwald. 
Some  of  his  tenants,  unappalled 
By  fear  of  death,  or  priestly  word,  — 
A  holy  family,  that  make 
Each  meal  a  Sapper  of  the  Lord,  — 
Have   him   beneath   their  watch    and 

ward. 
For  love  of  him,  and  Jesus*  sake ! 
,Pray  you  come  in.    For  why  should  I 
With  out-door  hospitality 
My  prince's  friend  thus  entertain  1 

WALTER. 

I  would  a  moment  here  remain. 
But  you,  good  Hubert,  go  before. 
Fill  me  a  goblet  of  May-drink, 
As  aromatic  as  the  May 
From  which  it  steals  the  breath  away. 
And  which  he  loved  so  well  of  yore ; 
It  is  of  him  that  I  would  think. 
You  shall  attend  me,  when  I  call. 
In  the  ancestral  banquet-hall. 
Unseen  companions,  guests  of  air. 
You  cannot  wait  on,  will  be  there ; 
They  taste  not  food,  they  drink  not 

wine, 
But  their  soft  eyes  look  into  mine, 
And  their  lips  speak  to  me,  and  all 
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The  vast  and  shadowy  han(^ue(-hall 
Is  fall  of  looks  and  words  diyine ! 

Leaning  over  the  parapet. 

The  day  is  done ;  and  slowly  from  the 

scene 
The  stooping  sun  ap-gathers  his  spent 

shafts. 
And  puts  them  hack  into  his  golden 

qoiyer  I 
Below  me  in  the  ralley,  deep  and  green 
As  goblets  are,  from  which  in  thirsty 

draaghts 
We  drink  its  wine,  the  swift  and  man- 
tling river 
Flows  on   triumphant    through    these 

lovely  regions, 
Etched  with  the  shadows  of  its  sombre 

margent, 
And  soft,  reflected  clouds  of  gold  and 

argent  1 
Tes,  there  it  flows,  forever,  broad  and 

still 
As  when  the  vanguard  of  the  Roman 

legions 
First  saw  it  from  the  top  of  yonder 

hill! 
How  beantiful  it  is!    Fresh  fields  of 

wheat. 
Vineyard  and    town,  and    tower  with 

fluttering  flag, 
The  consecrat^  chapel  on  the  crag. 
And  the  white  hamlet  gathered  round 

its  base. 
Like  Mary  sitting  at  her  Saviour's  feet, 
And  looking  up  at  his  beloved  face ! 
O  friend  !    O  best  of  friends !    Thy  ab- 
sence more 
Than  the  impending  night  darkens  the 

landsoipe  o'er ! 


n. 


A  FABH  IN  THE  ODENWALD. 

A  garden;  morning;  Prince  Henry 
seated,  with  a  book.  Elsie  at  a  dis- 
tance gathering  flowers. 

PRIKOB  henrt,  reading. 

One  morning,  all  alone, 

Out  of  his  convent  of  gray  stone, 

Into  the  forest  older,  darker,  grayer, 

His  lipe  moving,  as  if  in  prayer, 

His  head  sunken  upon  his  breast 

As  in  a  dream  of  rest, 

Walked  the  Monk  Felix.    All  about 


The  broad,  sweet  sunshine  lay  without, 

Filling  the  summer  air; 

And  within  the  woodlands  as  he  trod, 

The  dusk  was  like  the  truce  of  God 

With  worldly  woe  and  care ; 

Under  him  lay  the  golden  moss ; 

And  above  him  the  boughs  of  hoary 

trees 
I  Waved,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
^xid  whispered  their  Benedicites; 
And  from  the  ground 
Rose  an  odor  sweet  and  fragrant 
Of  the  wild-flowers  and  the  vagrant 
Vines  that  wandered, 
Seeking  the  sunshine,  round  and  round. 

These  he  heeded  not,  but  pondered 

On  the  volume  in  his  hand, 

Wherein  amazed  he  read : 

"  A  thousand  years  in  thy  sight 

Are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past. 

And  as  a  watch  in  the  night !  " 

And  with  his  eyes  downcast 

In  humility  he  said : 

**  I  believe,  O  Lord, 

What  is  written  in  thy  Word, 

But  alas !  I  do  not  understand ! " 

And  lo !  he  heard 
The  sudden  singing  of  a  bird, 
A  snow-white  bird,  that  from  a  dond 
Dropped  down, 

And  among  the  branches  brown 
Sat  singing, 

So  sweet,  and  clear,  and  loud, 
It  seemed  a  thousand  harp-strings  ring- 
ing. 
And  the  Monk  Felix  closed  his  book. 
And  long,  long. 
With  rapturous  look. 
He  listened  to  the  song. 
And  hardly  breathed  or  stirred. 
Until  he  saw,  as  in  a  vision. 
The  land  Elysian, 
And  in  the  heavenly  city  heard 
Angelic  feet 

Fall  on  the  golden  flagging  of  the  street 
And  he  would  fain 
Have  caught  the  wondrous  bird, 
But  strove  in  vain ; 
For  it  flew  away,  away, 
Far  over  hill  and  dell. 
And  instead  of  its  sweet  singing 
He  heard  the  convent  bell 
Suddenly  in  the  silence  ringing 
For  the  service  of  noonday. 
And  he  retraced 
His  pathway  sadly  and  in  haste* 
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In  the  conyent  there  was  a  chanc;e ! 
He  looked  for  each  well-known  face, 
Bat  the  faces  were  new  and  strange ; 
New  fig^es  sat  in  the  oaken  stalls, 
New  voices  chanted  in  the  choir ; 
Tet  the  place  was  the  same  place, 
The  same  dusky  walls 
Of  cold,  graj  stone, 
The  same  cloisters  and  belfry  and  spire. 

A  stranger  and  alone 

Among  that  brotherhood 

The  Monk  Felix  stood. 

"Forty  years.**  said  a  Friar, 

"  Haye  I  been  Prior 

Of  this  convent  in  the  wood. 

But  for  that  space 

Never  have  I  beheld  thy  face  ! " 

The  heart  of  the  Monk  Felix  fell : 

And  he  answered,  with  submissive  tone, 

"  This  morning  idf  ter  the  hour  of  Prime, 

I  left  my  cell. 

And  wandered  forth  alone, 

Listening  all  the  time 

To  the  melodious  sinewing 

Of  a  beautiful  white  bird. 

Until  I  heard 

The  bells  of  the  convent  ringing 

Noon  from  their  noisy  towers. 

It  was  as  if  I  dreamed ; 

For  what  to  me  had  seemed 

Moments  only,  had  been  hours !  " 

"  Tears  I  "  said  a  voice  close  by. 

It  was  an  aged  monk  who  spoke. 

From  a  bench  of  oak 

Fastened  against  the  wall ;  — 

He  was  the  oldest  monk  of  all. 

For  a  whole  century 

Had  he  been  there. 

Serving  God  in  prayer. 

The  meekest  and  humblest  of  his  crea- 
tures. 

He  remembered  well  the  features 

Of  Felix,  and  he  said. 

Speaking  distinct  and  slow : 

"  One  hundred  years  ago. 

When  I  was  a  novice  in  this  place. 

There  was  here  a  monk,  full  of  God*s 
grace. 

Who  bore  the  name 

Of  Felix,  and  this  man  most  be  the 


same. 


i» 


And  straightway 

They  brought  forth  to  the  light  of  day 

A  volume  old  and  brown. 


A  huge  tome,  bound 

In  brass  and  wild-boar's  hide. 

Wherein  were  written  down 

The  names  of  all  who  had  died 

In  the  convent,  since  it  was  edified. 

And  there  they  found, 

Just  as  the  old  monk  said. 

That  on  a  certain  day  and  date, 

One  hundred  years  bnefore. 

Had  gone  forth  from  the  convent  gate 

The  Monk  Felix,  and  never  more 

Had  entered  that  sacred  door. 

He  had  been  counted  among  the  dead ! 

And  they  knew,  at  last. 

That,  such  had  been  the  power 

Of  that  celestial  and  immortal  song, 

A  hundred  years  had  passed. 

And  had  not  seemed  so  long 

As  a  single  hour ! 

Elsie  comes  in  with  flowers, 

ELSIB. 

Here  are  flowers  for  you, 
But  they  are  not  all  for  you. 
Some  of  them  are  for  the  Viigin 
And  for  Saint  Cecilia. 

PRINCB   HENRY. 

As  thou  standest  there, 
Thou  seemest  to  me  like  the  angel 
That  brought  the  immortal  roses 
To  Saint  Cecilia's  bridal  chamber. 

ELSIE. 

But  these  will  fade. 

PBINCB  HENRT. 

Themselves  will  fade. 

But  not  their  memory. 

And  memory  has  the  power 

To  re-create  them  from  the  dust. 

They  remind  me,  too, 

Of  martyred  Dorothea, 

Who  from  Celestial  gardens  sent 

Flowers  as  her  witnesses 

To  him  who  scoffed  and  doubted. 

ELSIE. 

Do  you  know  the  story 

Of  bhrist  and  the  Sultan's  daughter  T 

That  is  the  prettiest  legend  of  them  all 

PRINCE   HENRY. 

Then  tell  it  to  me. 

But  first  come  hither. 

Lay  the  flowers  down  beside  me. 

And  put  both  thy  hands  in  mine. 

Now  tell  me  the  story. 
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BL8IB. 


Earlj  in  the  moining 
The  Saltan's  daoghter 
Walked  in  her  father's  garden, 
Gathering  the  bright  flowers, 
All  fnU  of  dew. 


PRDfCB   HENBT. 

Jnst  as  thon  hast  been  doing 
This  morning,  dearest  Elsie. 

ELSIE. 

And  as  she  gathered  them 
She  wonder^  more  and  more 
Who  was  the  Master  of  the  Flowers, 
And  made  them  grow 
Oat  of  the  cold,  dark  earth. 
"  In  mj  heart,"  she  said, 
'*  I  loYe  him ;  and  for  him 
Would  leave  my  father's  palace. 
To  labor  in  his  garden.'' 
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PRINCE   HEHRT. 

Bear,  innocent  child ! 

How  sweetly  thon  recallest 

The  long-forgotten  legend. 

That  in  m  j  early  childhood 

My  mother  told  me ! 

Upon  my  brain 

It  reappears  once  more,. 

As  a  birth-mark  on  the  forehead 

When  a  hand  snddenly 

Is  raised  upon  it,  and  removed  I 

ELSIE. 

And  at  midnight, 

As  she  lay  apon  her  bed, 

She  heard  a  voice 

Call  to  her  from  the  garden. 

And,  looking  forth  from  her  window, 

She  saw  a  beautiful  youth 

Standing  among  the  flowers. 

It  was  the  Lord  Jesus ; 

And  she  went  down  to  Him, 

And  opened  the  door  for  Him ; 

And  He  said  to  her,  "  O  maiden ! 

Thon  hast  thought  of  me  with  love. 

And  for  thy  sake 

Out  of  my  Father's  kingdom 

Have  I  come  hither: 

I  am  the  Master  of  the  Flowen. 

My  garden  is  in  Paradise, 

And  if  thou  wilt  go  with  me. 

Thy  bridal  garland 

Shall  be  of  bright  red  flowers." 

And  then  He  took  from  his  finger 

A  golden  ring, 


'  And  asked  the  Saltan's  daughter 

If  she  would  be  his  bride. 

And  when  she  answered  Him  with  love, 

His  wonnds  began  to  bleed, 

And  she  said  to  Him, 

*'  O  Love  !  how  red  thy  heart  is, 
I  And  thy  hands  are  fuU  of  roses." 
[  **  For  tny  sake,"  answered  He, 
j  "  For  thy  sake  is  my  heart  so  red, 
j  For  thee  I  bring  these  roses ; 

Igathered  them  at  the  cross 

Whereon  I  died  for  thee ! 

Come,  for  my  Father  calls. 

Thou  art  my  elected  bride ! " 

And  the  Sultan's  daughter 

Followed  Him  to  his  Father's  garden. 

PRINCE   HENRY. 

Wooldst  thou  have  done  so,  Elsie  ? 

ELSIE. 

Yes,  very  gladlj. 

PRINCE  HEHRT. 

Then  the  Celestial  Bridegroom 

Will  come  for  thee  also. 

Upon  thy  forehead  He  will  place, 

Not  his  crown  of  thorns. 

But  a  crown  of  roses. 

In  thy  bridal  chamber. 

Like  Saint  Cecilia, 

Thou  shalt  hear  sweet  music, 

And  breathe  the  fragrance 

Of  flowers  immortal ! 

Gro  now  and  place  these  flowers 

Before  her  picture. 

A  BOOM  IN  THIS  FARM-HOUSE. 

TwUighi.  Ursula  spinning.  Gottlieb 
asleqf)  in  his  chair. 

URSULA. 

Darker  and  darker !    Hardly  a  glimmer 
Of  light  comes  in  at  the  window-pane ; 
Or  is  it  my  eyes  are  growing  dimmer  ? 
I.cannot  disentangle  this  skein, 
Nor  wind  it  rightly  upon  the  reeL 
Elsie  I 

GOTTLIEB,  Starting, 

The  stopping  of  thy  wheel 
Has  awakened  me  out  of  a  pleasant. 

dream. 
I  thought  I  was  sitting  beside  a  stream. 
And  heard  the  grinding  of  a  mill, 
When  suddenly  the  wheels  stood  still, 
And  a  voice  cried  "  Elsie,**  in  my  ear  I 
It  startled  me,  it  seemed  so  near. 
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UBBUUL. 

I  was  calling  her :  I  want  a  light 
I  cannot  see  to  spin  my  flax. 
Bring   the   lamp,    Elsie.     Dost   thoa 
hear? 

ELSIE,  vnthm. 
In  a  moment ! 

GOTTLIEB. 

Where  are  Bertha  and  Max  1 

UB8ULA. 

They  are  sitting  with  Elsie  at  the  door. 
She  is  telling  them  stories  at  the  wood, 
And  the  Wolf,  and  little  Red  Riding- 
hood. 

GOTTLIEB. 

And  where  is  the  Prince  1 

URSULA. 

In  his  room  overhead ; 
I  heard  him  walking  across  the  floor, 
As  he  always  does,  with  a  heavy  tread. 

Elsie  comes  in  with  a  lamp.  Max  and 
Bertha  follow  her ;  and  they  all  sing 
the  Evening  Song  on  the  lighting  of  the 
lamps. 


EVENINQ  SONQ. 

O  gladsome  light 
Of  the  Father  Immortal, 
And  of  the  celestial 
Sacred  and  blessed 
Jesus,  our  Saviour  I 

Now  to  the  sunset 
Again  hast  thou  brought  ns ; 
And  seeing  the  evening 
Twilight,  we  bless  thee  ! 
Praise  thee,  adore  thee ! 

Father  omnipotent ! 
Son,  the  Life-giver ! 
Spirit,  the  Comforter ! 
Worthy  at  all  times 
Of  worship  and  wonder  I 

PRm OB  HENRY,  at  the  door. 
^men! 

URSULA. 

Who  was  it  said  Amen  ? 


EL8IS. 


It  was  the  Prince :  he  stood  at  the  door, 
And  listened  a  moment,  as  we  chaDfeed 
The  evening  song.    He  is  gone  again. 
I  have  often  seen  him  there  before. 


Poor  Prince! 


URSULA. 


GOTTLIEB. 


I  thought  the  house  was  haonted ! 
Poor  Prince,  alas  I  and  vet  as  mild 
And  patient  as  the  gentlest  child ! 

MAX. 

I  love  him  because  he  is  so  good, 
And  makes  me  such  flne  tows  and  ar 

rows. 
To  shoot  at  the  robins  and  the  spar 

rows. 
And  the  red  squirrels  in  the  wood  I 

BERTHA. 

I  love  him,  too ! 

GOTTLIEB. 

Ah,  yes  I  we  all 
Love    him  from    the   bottom   of   oar 

hearts; 
He  gave  us  the  ^m,  the  house,  and 

the  grange. 
He  gave  us  the  norses  and  the  carts. 
And  the  great  oxen  in  the  stall. 
The  vineyard,  and  the  forest  range ! 
We  have  nothing  to  give  him  but  our 

love! 

BERTHA. 

Did  he  give  ns  the  beautiful  stork  above 
On  the  chimney-top,   with    its    laig«^ 
round  nest  ? 

GOTTLIEB. 

Ko,  not  the  stork ;  by  God  in  heaven. 
As  a  blessing,  the  dear  white  stork  was 

given, 
But  the  Prince  has  given  ns  all  the 

rest. 
God   bless  him,  and  make   him  well 

again. 

ELSIE. 

Would  I  could  do  something  for  his 

sake. 
Something  to  cure  his  sorrow  and  pain  1 
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«OTTLISB. 

That  DO  one  can ;  neither  thon  nor  I, 
Nor  any  one  else. 

SLBIB. 

And  mnit  he  die  1 

UXBULA. 

Yes;  if  the  dear  Qod  doee  not  take 
Pity  upon  him  in  his  distress, 
And  work  a  miracle  1 

GOTTLIBB. 

Or  unless 
Some  maiden,  of  her  own  accord. 
Offers  her  life  for  that  of  her  lord, 
And  is  willing  to  die  in  his  stead. 


BLSIB. 


UBBVLA. 


Iwilll 


Prithee,  thon  foolish  child,  he  still ! 
Thoa  shonldst  not  say  what  thou  dost 
not  mean! 


BLSIB. 


I  mean  it  truly  I 


O  father  I  this  morning, 
Down  hr  the  mill,  in  the  rarine, 
Hans  kiUed  a  wolf,  the  Tery  same 
That  in  Uie  night  to  the  sheepfold  came, 
And  ate  up  my  lamb,  that  was  left  out- 
side. 

OOTTLIBB. 

I  am  glad  he  is  dead.    It  will  be  a  warn- 
ing 
To  the  wolves  in  the  forest,  far  and  wide. 

MAX. 

And  I  am  going  to  have  his  hide ! 

BBBTHA. 

I  wonder  if  this  is  the  wolf  that  ate 
Little  Red  Ridinghood  I 

UB81TLA. 

Ob,  no! 
That  wolf  was  killed  a  long  while  ago. 
Come,  children,  it  is  growing  late. 


Ah,  how  I  wish  I  were  a  man. 
As  stout  as  Hans  is,  and  as  strong! 


I  would  do  nothing  else,  the  whole  day 

lon^. 
But  just  kill  wolves. 


OOTTLIBB. 


Then  so  to  bed. 
And  grow  as  fast  as  a  little  boy  can. 
Bertha  is  half  asleep  already. 
See  how  she  nods  her  heavy  head. 
And  her  sleepy  feet  are  so  unsteady 
She  will  hardly  be  able  to  creep  upstairs. 

UBSULA. 

Oood  night,  my  children.    Here 's  the 

light. 
And  do  not  forget  to  say  your  prayers 
Before  you  sleep. 

OOTTLIBB. 

Good  night  I 

MAX  and  BBBTHA. 

Good  night/ 
T*key  go  out  with  Elsib. 

UBSULA,  spinning. 

She  is  a  strange  and  wayward  child. 
That  Elsie  of  ours.    She  looks  so  old. 
And  thoQffhtB  and   fancies  weird  and 

wild 
Seem  of  late  to  hare  taken  hold 
Of  her  heart,  that  was  once  so  docile 

and  mild  1 

OOTTLIBB. 

She  is  like  all  girls. 

UBSULA. 

Ah  no,  forsooth  I 
Unlike  all  I  hare  erer  seen. 
For  she  has  visions  and  strange  dreams. 
And  in  all  her  words  and  ways,  the 

seems 
Much  older  than  she  is  in  truth. 
Who  would  think  her  but  fifteen  1 
And  there  has    been  of  late  such  a 

change! 
My  heart  is  heavy  with  fear  and  doubt 
That  she  may  not  live  till  the  'year  is 

out. 
She  is  so  strange,  —  so  strange,  <— so 

strange! 

OOTTLIBB. 

I  am  not  troubled  with  any  such  fear ; 
She  will  live  and  thrive  for  many  a 
year. 
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ILSIB'S  CHAMBBB. 
Night,    Elsib  praying. 

ELBIB. 

Mj  Redeemer  and  mj  Lord, 
I  beseech  thee,  I  entreat  thee, 
Goide  me  in  each  act  and  word, 
That  hereafter  I  may  meet  thee, 
Watching,  waiting,  hoping,  yearning, 
With  my  lamp  well  trimmed  and  horn- 
ing! 

Interceding 

With  these  bleeding 

Wounds  upon  thy  hands  and  side. 

For  all  who  have  lired  and  errM 

Thou  hast  suffered,  thon  hast  died. 

Scourged,  and  mocked,  and  crucified, 

And  in  the  grave  hast  thou  been  buried ! 

If  my  feeble  prayer  can  reach  thee, 

O  my  Saviour,  I  beseech  thee, 

Even  as  thou  bast  died  for  me. 

More  sincerely 

Let  me  follow  where  thou  leadest. 

Let  me,  bleeding  as  thou  bleedest, 

Die,  if  dying  I  may  give 

Life  to  one  who  asks  to  live, 

And  more  nearly. 

Dying  thus,  resemble  thee ! 


THB  CHAMBBB  OF    OOTTUBB  AND 
UBSULA. 

Midnight,    Elsie  standing  bg  their  bed- 
tide,  weeping, 

GOTTLIEB. 

The  wind  is  roaring ;  the  rushing  rain 
Is  loud  npon  roof  and  window-pane, 
As  if  the  Wild  Hnntsman  of  Rodenstein, 
Boding  evil  to  me  and  mine. 
Were  abroad  to-night  with  his  ghostly 

train ! 
In  the  brief  Inlls  of  the  tempest  wild, 
The  dogs  howl  in  the  yard ;  and  hark  I 
Some  ene  is  sobbing  in  the  dark. 
Here  in  the  chamber ! 

ELSIE. 

ItisL 

UBSULA. 

Elsie  1  what  ails  thee,  my  poor  child  ? 


BL8IB. 

I  am  disturbed  and  much  distraswd* 
In  thinking  oor  dear  Prince  must  die ; 
I  cannot  dose  mine  eyes,  nor  rest. 

OOTTLISB. 

What  wouldst  thou  ?    In  the  Power 

Divine 
His  healing  lies,  not  in  our  own ; 
It  is  in  the  hand  of  Qod  alone. 

ELSIE. 

Nay,  He  has  put  it  into  mine. 
And  into  my  neart  1 

GOTTLIEB. 

Thy  words  are  wild  I 

UBSULA. 

What  dost  thou  mean  ?  my  child  1  my 
child! 

BLSIB. 

That  for  our  dear  Prince  Henry's  sake 
I  will  myself  the  offering  make. 
And  give  my  life  to  purchsse  his. 

UBSULA. 

Am  I  still  dreaming,  or  awake  ? 
Thon  speakest  carelessly  of  death, 
And  yet  thou  knowest  not  what  it  is. 

BLSIE. 

"T  is  the  cessation  of  our  breath. 
Silent  and  motionless  we  lie ; 
And  no  one  knoweth  more  than  this. 
I  saw  our  little  Gertrude  die  ; 
She  left  off  breathing,  and  no  more 
I  smoothed  the  pillow  beneath  her  head. 
She  was  more  beautiful  than  before. 
Like  violets  faded  were  her  eyes ; 
Bv  this  we  knew  that  she  was  d^ul. 
Through  the  open  window  looked  the 

skies 
Into  the  chamber  where  she  lay, 
And  the  wind  was  like  the  sound  of 

wings. 
As  if  angels  came  to  bear  her  awapr. 
Ah !  when  I  saw  and  felt  these  things, 
I  found  it  difficult  to  stay ; 
I  longed  to  die,  as  she  had  died, 
And  go  forth  with  her,  side  by  side. 
The  Saints  are  dead,  the  MaiWrs  dead, 
And  Marv,  and  our  Lord ;  and  I 
Would  follow  in  humility 
The  way  by  them  illumined ! 
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UBSULJL. 

Mj  child!  mj  child  1  thou  most  not  die  1 

ELSIE. 

Whj  shoald  I  live  1    Do  I  not  know 
The  life  of  woman  is  full  of  woe  ? 
Toiling  on  and  on  and  on, 
With  breaking  heart,  and  tearful  eyes, 
And  sUeut  lips,  and  in  the  soul 
The  secret  longings  that  arise, 
Which  this  world  never  satisfies ! 
Some  more,  some  less,  but  of  the  whole 
Not  one  quite  happy,  no,  not  one ! 

URSULA. 

It  is  the  malediction  of  Ehrel 

ELSIE. 

In  place  of  it,  let  me  receive 
The  benediction  of  Mary,  then. 

GOTTLIEB. 

Ah,  woe  is  me !    Ah,  woe  is  me ! 
Most  wretched  am  I  among  men  I 

UBSULA. 

Alas  1  that  I  should  live  to  see 
Thy  death,  beloved,  and  to  stand 
Above  thy  grave !    Ah,  woe  the  day) 

ELSIE. 

Thou  wilt  not  see  it.    I  shall  lie 

Beneath  the  flowers  of  another  land, 

For  at  Salerno,  far  away 

Over  the  mountains,  over  the  sea. 

It  is  appointed  me  to  die  1 

And  it  will  seem  no  more  to  thee 

Than  if  at  the  village  on  market4ay 

I  should  a  little  longer  stay 

Than  I  am  wont. 

URSULA. 

Even  as  thou  sayest ! 
And  how  my  heart  beats,  when  thou 

stayest ! 
I  cannot  rest  until  my  sight 
Is  satisfied  with  seeing  thee. 
What,  then,  if  thou  wert  dead  ? 

GOTTLIEB. 

Ah  me! 
Of  our  old  eyes  thou  art  the  light ! 
The  jo^  of  our  old  hearts  art  tnou ! 
And  wilt  thou  die  ? 

URSULA. 

Not  now!  not  now! 


ELSIE. 

Christ  died  for  me,  and  shall  not  I 
Be  willing  for  my  Prince  to  die  ? 
You  both  are  silent ;  ^rou  cannot  speak 
This  said  I  at  our  Saviour's  feast 
After  confession,  to  the  priest, 
And  even  he  maide  no  reply. 
Does  he  not  warn  us  all  to  seek 
The  happier,  better  land  on  high. 
Where  flowers  immortal  never  wither ; 
And  could  he  forbid  me  to  go  thither  ? 

GOTTLIEB. 

In  Gk>d*8  own  time,  my  heart's  delight ! 
When  He  shall  call  thee,  not  before  1 

ELSIE. 

I  heard  Him  call.    When  Christ  as- 
cended 
Triumphantly,  from  star  to  star. 
He  left  the  gates  of  heaven  ajar. 
I  had  a  vision  in  the  night. 
And  saw  Him  standing  at  the  door 
Of  his  Father's  mansion,  vast  and  splen- 
did. 
And  beckoniujg  to  me  from  afar. 
I  cannot  stay  I 

GOTTLIEB. 

She  speaks  almost 
As  if  it  were  the  Holy  Ghost 
Spake   through   her   lips,  and  in   her 

stead: 
What  if  this  were  of  God  ? 


URSULA. 


(Hinsay  it  dare  we  not. 


Ah,  then 


GOTTLIEB. 


Amen! 
Elsie !  the  words  that  thou  hast  said 
Are  strange  and  new  for  us  to  hear, 
And  fill  our  hearts  with  doubt  and  fear. 
Whether  it  be  a  dark  temptation 
Of  the  EvU  One,  or  God's  inspiration. 
We  in  our  blindness  cannot  say. 
We  must  think  upon  it,  and  pray ; 
For  evil  and  good  it  both  resembles. 
If  it  be  of  God,  his  will  be  done  1 
May  He  guard  us  from  the  Evil  One ! 
How  hot  thy  hand  is!  how  it  trembles ! 
Go  to  thy  bed,  and  try  to  sleep. 


URSULA. 


Kiss   me.    Good 
weep! 


night;  and    do   not 
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mjMM  goe»  &ut. 

Ah,  wbat  an  awfnl  thing  is  this  1 
I  almost  shuddered  at  her  kiss, 
As  if  a  ghost  had  touched  my  cheek, 
I  am  so  childish  and  so  weak ! 
As  soon  as  I  see  the  earliest  graj 
Of  morning  glimmer  in  the  east, 
I  will  go  over  to  the  priest, 
And  hear  what  the  good  man  has  to 
sajl 


▲  VILLAOE  CHUBCH. 

A  woman  kneeling  at  the  con/etiional. 

TBS  P1.RI8H  PRIEST,  Jrom  Within, 

Go,  sin  no  more !    Thy  penance  o'er, 
A  new  and  better  life  begin  1 
Qod  maketh  fhee  forever  free 
From  the  dominion  of  thy  sin ! 
Go,  sin  no  more  1    He  will  restore 
The  peace  that  filled  th^  heart  before, 
And  pardon  thine  iniquity ! 

The  tvoman  goes  out.  The  Priest  comes 
forth,  and  walks  slowly  up  and  down  the 
church. 

0  blessed  Lord  !  how  much  I  need 
Thy  light  to  guide  me  on  my  way ! 
So  many  hands,  that,  without  heed, 
Still  touch  thy  wounds  and  make  them 

bleed  1 
So  many  feet,  that,  day  by  day. 
Still  wander  from  thy  fold  astray ! 
Unless  thou  fill  me  with  thy  light, 

1  cannot  lead  thy  flock  aright ; 
Nor  without  thy  support  can  bear 
The  burden  of  so  great  a  care, 
But  am  myself  a  castaway  1 

A  pause. 

The  day  is  drawing  to  its  close ; 

And  what  good  deeds,  since  first  it  rose. 

Have  I  presented,  Lord,  to  thee. 

As  offsprings  of  my  ministry  ? 

What  wrong  repressed,  what  right  main- 
tained, 

What  struggle  passed,  what  victory 
gained, 

What  good  attempted  and  attained  ? 

Feeble,  at  bedt,  is  my  endeavor ! 

I  see,  but  cannot  reach,  the  height 

That  lies  forever  in  the  light. 

And  yet  forever  and  forever, 

When  seeming  just  within  my  grasp, 

I  feel  my  feeble  hands  unclasp, 


And  sink  diaconraged  into  night  I 
For  thine  own  purpose,  thou  hast  sent 
The  strife  and  the  discouragement  1 

A  pause. 

Whystayest  thou.  Prince  of  Hobeneckl 
Wh^  keep  me  pacing  to  and  fro 
Amid  these  aisles  of  sacred  gloom, 
Countiog  my  footsteps  as  I  go, 
And  marking  with  each  step  a  tomb  1 
Why  should  the  world  for  thee  make 

room, 
And  wait  thy  leisure  and  thr  beck  1 
Thou  comest  in  the  hope  to  hear 
Some  word  of  comfort  and  of  cheer. 
What  can  I  say  ?    I  cannot  give 
The  counsel  to  do  this  and  lire ; 
But  rather,  firm!  v  to  deny 
The    tempter,    though    his    power   be 

strong. 
And,  inaccessible  to  wrong, 
Still  like  a  martyr  live  and  die  I 

A  pause. 

The  evening  air  ^rows  dusk  and  brown ; 

I  must  go  forth  into  the  town, 

To  visit  beds  of  pain  and  death, 

Of  restless  limbs,  audquiverin^^  breath, 

And  sorrowing  hearts,  and  patient  eyes 

That  see,  through  tears,  the  son  go 

down. 
But  never  more  shall  see  it  rise. 
The  poor  in  body  and  estate, 
The  sick  and  the  disconsolate, 
Must  not  on  man's  convenience  wait. 

Goes  out. 
Enter  Luoifkb,  as  a  Priest. 

LnoiFEH,  with  a  genuflexion,  mocking. 

This  is  the  Black  Fater-noster. 
God  was  my  foster. 
He  fostered  me 

Under  the  book  of  the  Palm-tree ! 
St.  Michael  was  my  dame. 
He  was  born  at  Bethlehem, 
He  was  made  of  flesh  and  blood. 
God  send  me  my  right  food, 
Mv  right  food,  and  shelter  too. 
That  I  may  to  yon  kirk  go. 
To  read  upon  yon  sweet  book 
Which  the  mighty  God  of  heaven  shook 
Open,  open,  hell's  gates ! 
Shut,  shut,  heaven's  gates  I 
All  the  devils  in  the  air 
The  stronger  be,  that  hear  the  Black 
Prayer  I 

Looking  round  the  church. 
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Whftt  a  darksome  and  dismal  place ! 
I  wonder  that  any  man  has  the  face 
To  call  such  a  hole  the  House  of  the 

Lord, 
And  the  gate  of  Heaven,  —  yet  such  is 

the  word. 
Cefling,  and  walls,  and  windows  old, 
CoTei^d  with  cobwebs,  blackened  with 

monld ; 
Dust  on  the  pulpit,  dust  on  the  stairs, 
Dust  on  the  benches,  and  stalls,  and 

chairs ! 
The  pulpit,  from  which  such  ponderous 

sermons 
Hare  fallen  down  on  the  brains  of  the 

Germans, 
With  about  as  much  real  edification 
As  if  a  great  Bible,  bound  in  lead. 
Had  faUen,  and  struck  them  on  the 

head ; 

And  I  ought  to  remember  that  sensation!  \ 
Here  stands  the  holy- water  stoup ! 
Holy-water  it  may  be  to  many. 
But  to  me,  the  veriest  Liquor  Gehennas ! 
It  smells  like  a  filthy  fast-day  soup ! 
Near  it  stands  the  l)ox  for  the  poor, 
With  its  iron  padlock,  safe  and  sure. 
I  and  the  priest  of  the  parish  know 
Whither  all  these  charities  go ; 
Therefore,  to  keep  up  the  institution, 
I  will  add  my  little  contribution  ! 

He  puts  in  money. 

Underneath  this  mouldering  tomb, 
With  statue  of  stone,  and  scutcheon  of 

brass, 
Slumbers  a  great  lord  of  the  village. 
AH  his  life  was  riot  and  pillage. 
But  at  length,  to  escape  the  threatened 

doom 
Of  the  everlasting  penal  fijre. 
He  died  in  the  dress  of  a  mendicant 

friar, 
And  bartered  his  wealth  for  a  daily 

mass. 
But  all  that  afterwards  came  to  pass, 
^nd  whether  he  finds  it  dull  or  pleasant, 
Is  kept  a  secret  for  the  present, 
At  his  own  particular  desire. 

And  here,  in  a  corner  of  the  wall. 
Shadowy,  silent,  apart  from  all, 
With  its  awful  portal  open  wide. 
And  its  latticed  windows  on  either  side, 
And  its  step  well  worn  by  the  bended 

knees 
Of  one  or  two  pious  centuries, 
Stands  the  village  confessional ! 


Within  it,  as  an  honored  guest, 
I  will  sit  down  awhile  and  rest ! 

Seats  himself  in  the  confessional. 

Here  sits  the  priest;  and  faint  and  low, 
Like  the  sighing  of  an  evening  breeze, 
Comes  through  these  painted  lattices 
The  ceaseless  sound  oi  human  woo ; 
Here,  while  her  bosom  aches  and  throbs 
With  deep  and  agonizing  sobs, 
That  hall  are  passion,  half  contrition. 
The  luckless  daughter  of  perdition 
Slowly  confesses  her  secret  shame ! 
The  time,  the  place,  the  lover's  name ! 
Here  the  grim  murderer,  with  a  groan, 
From  his  bruised  conscience  rolls  the 

stone, 
Thinking  that  thus  he  can  atone 
For  ravages  of  sword  and  flame  ! 

Indeed,  I  marvel,  and  marvel  greatly. 
How  a  priest  can  sit  here  so  sedately, 
Reading,  the  whole  year  out  and  in, 
Naught  but  the  catalogue  of  sin. 
And  still  keep  any  faith  whatever 
In  human  virtue  I    Never  !  never ! 

I  cannot  repeat  a  thousandth  part 

Of  the  horrors  and  crimes  ana  sins  and 

woes 
That  arise,  when  with  palpitating  throes 
The  graveyard  in  the  human  heart 
Gives  up  ita  dead,  at  the  voice  of  the 

priest, 
As  if  he  were  an  archangel,  at  least. 
It  makes  a  peculiar  atmosphere. 
This  odor  oi  earthly  passions  and  crimes. 
Such  as  I  like  to  breathe,  at  times, 
And  such  as  often  brings  roe  here 
In  the  hottest  and  most  pestilential  sea- 
son. 
To-day,  I  come  for  another  reason  ; 
To  foster  and  ripen  an  evil  thought 
In  a  heart  that  is  almost  to  madness 

wrought, 
And  to  make  a  murderer  out  of  a  prince, 
A  sleight  of  hand  I  learned  long  since  ! 
He  comes.    In  the  twilight  he  will  not 

see 
The  difference  between  his  priest  and 

me! 
In  the  same  net  was  the  mother  caught  \ 

PRINCE'  HENBT,  entering  and  kneeling  at 
the  confessional. 

Remorseful,  penitent,  and  lowly, 
I  come  to  crave,  O  Father  noly, 
Thy  benediction  on  my  head. 
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LUCIFER. 

The  benediction  shall  be  said 

After  confession,  not  before ! 

T  is  a  Grod-speed  to  the  parting  gnest, 

Who  stands  already  at  the  door, 

Sandalled  with  holiness,  and  dressed 

In  garments  pnre  from  earthly  stain. 

Meanwhile,  hast  thou  searched  well  thy 

breast? 
Does  the  same  madness  fill  thy  brain  ? 
Or  have  thy  passion  and  unrest 
Vanished  forever  from  thy  mind  ? 

PBINCE   HENRT. 

By  the  same  madness  still  made  blind, 
By  the  same  passion  still  possessed, 
I  come  again  to  the  house  of  prayer, 
A  man  aSUcted  and  distressed ! 
As  in  a  cloudy  atmosphere, 
Through  unseen  sluices  of  the  air, 
A  sudden  and  impetuous  wind 
Strikes  the  great  forest  white  with  fear, 
And    every    branch,  and    bough,    and 

spra^. 
Points  all  its  quivering  leaves  one  way. 
And  meadows  of  grass,  and  fields  of 

grain, 
And  the  clouds  above,  and  the  slanting 

rain, 
And  tmoke  from  chimneys  of  the  town, 
Yield  themselves  to  it,  and  bow  down, 
So  does  this  dreadful  purpose  press 
Onward,  with  irresistible  stress, 
And  all  my  thoughts  and  faculties, 
Struck  level  by  the  strength  of  this. 
From  their  true  inclination  turn 
And  all  stream  forward  to  Salem  I 

LUCIFER. 

Alas !  we  are  but  eddies  of  dust. 
Uplifted  by  the  blast,  and  whirled 
Along  the  highwav  of  the  world 
A  moment  only,  then  to  fall 
Back  to  a  common  level  all, 
At  the  subsiding  of  the  gust ! 

PRINCE   HEMRT. 

O  holy  Father  1  pardon  in  me 
The  oscillation  oi  a  mind 
Unsteadfast,  and  that  cannot  find 
Its  centre  of  rest  and  harmony ! 
For  evermore  before  mine  eyes 
This  ghastly  phantom  flits  and  flies. 
And  as  a  maoman  through  a  crowd. 
With  frantic  gestures  and  wild  cries. 
It  hurries  onward,  and  aloud 
Repeats  its  awful  prophecies ! 


Weakness     is   wretchedn«M!    To    bt 

strong 
Is  to  be  happy !    I  am  weak. 
And  cannot  find  the  good  I  seek, 
Because  I  feel  and  fear  the  wrong ! 

LUCIFER. 

Be  not  alarmed !    The  church  is  kind. 
And  in  her  mercy  and  her  meekness 
She    meets    half>way   her    children's 

weakness. 
Writes  their  transgressions  in  the  dust ! 
Though  in  the  Decaloene  we  find 
The  mandate  written,  ^'Thoa  shalt  not 

kill ! " 
Yet  there  are  canes  when  we  must. 
In  war,  for  instance,  or  from  scathe 
To  guard  and  keep  the  one  true  faith 
We  must  look  at  the  Decalogue  in  the 

light 
Of  an  ancient  statute,  that  was  meant 
For  a.mild  and  general  application. 
To  be  understood  with  the  reser-ration 
That  in  certain  instances  the  Right 
Must  yield  to  the  Expedient ! 
Thou  art  a  Prince.    If  thou  shouldst 

die 
What  hearts  and  hopes  would  prostrate 

lie! 
What  noble  deeds,  what  fair  renown. 
Into  the  grave  with  thee  go  down  ! 
What  acts  of  valor  and  courtesy 
Remain  undone,  and  die  with  thee ! 
Thou  art  the  last  of  all  thy  race ! 
With  thee  a  noble  name  expires. 
And  vanishes  from  the  eartn's  face 
The  glorious  memory  of  thy  sires ! 
She  is  a  peasant.    In  her  veins 
Flows  common  and  plebeian  blood ; 
It  is  such  as  daily  and  hourly  stains 
The  dust  and  the  turf  of  battle  plains. 
By  vassals  shed,  in  a  crimson  flood. 
Without  reserve  and  without  reward. 
At  the  slightest  summons  of  their  lord ! 
But    thine    is    precious;  the    fore-ap- 
pointed 
Blood  of  kings,  of  God's  anointed ! 
Moreover,  what  has  the  world  in  store 
For  one  like  her,  but  tears  and  toil  ? 
Daughter  of  sorrow,  serf  of  the  soil, 
A  peasant's  child  and  a  peasant's  wife. 
And  her  soul  within  her  sick  and  sore 
With  the  roughness  and  barrenness  oi 

life! 
I  marvel  not  at  the  heart's  recoil 
From  a  fate  like  this,  in  one  so  tender, 
Nor  at  its  eagerness  to  surrender 
,  All  the  wretchedness,  want,  and  woe 
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That  await  it  in  this  world  below. 

For  the  unutterable  splendor 

Of  the  world  of  rest  beyond  the  skies. 

So  the  Chnrcb  sanctions  the  sacrifice  : 

Therefore  inhale  this  healing  balm, 

And  breathe  this  fresh  life  into  thine  ; 

Accept  the  comfort  and  the  calm 

She  offers,  as  a  gift  divine ; 

Let  her  fall  down  and  anoint  thy  feet 

With  the  ointment  costly  and  most  sweet 

Of  her  young  blood,  and  thou  shalt  live. 

PBINCE  HENRT. 

And  will  the  righteous  Heaven  forgive  1 
No  action,  whether  foul  or  fair, 
Is  ever  done,  but  it  leaves  somewhere 
A  record,  written  by  fingers  ghostly. 
As  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  and  mostly 
Id   the    greater   weakness  or    greater 

strength 
Of  the  acts  which  follow  it,  till  at  length 
The  wrongs  of  ages  are  redressed, 
And  the  justice  of  God  made  manifest ! 

LUCIFEB. 

In  ancient  records  it  is  stated 

That,  whenever  an  evil  deed  is  done, 

Another  devil  is  created 

To  scourge  and  torment  the  offending 

one! 
But  evil  is  only  good  perverted, 
And  Lucifer,  the  bearer  of  Light, 
But  an  angel  fallen  and  deserted. 
Thrust  from  his  Father's  house  with  a 

curse 
Into  the  black  and  endless  night. 

PBINCE   HENRT. 

If  justice  rules  the  universe, 
From  the  good  actions  of  good  men 
Angels  of  light  should  be  ^gotten, 
And  thus  the  balance  restored  again. 

LUCIFER. 

Tes ;  if  the  world  were  not  so  rotten, 
And  so  given  over  to  the  Devil ! 

PRINCE   HENRT. 

But  this  deed,  is  it  good  or  evil  ? 
Have  I  thine  absolution  free 
To  do  it,  and  without  restriction  ? 

LUCIFER. 

At  ;  and  from  whatsoever  sin 

Lieth  around  it  and  within. 

From  all  crimes  in  which  it  may  involve 

thee, 
I  now  release  thee  and  absolve  thee ! 


PRINCE  HENRT. 

Give  me  thy  holy  benediction. 

LUCIFER,  stretching  forth  his  hand  and 
muttering. 

Maledictione  perpetna 
Maledicat  vos 
Pater  etemus ! 

THE  i^NQEL,  icUh  the  cBolian  harp. 

Take  heed !  take  heed  I 
Noble  art  thou  in  thy  birth. 
By  the  good  and  the  great  of  earth 
Hast  thou  been  taught  I 
Be  noble  in  every  thought 
And  in  every  deed  ! 
Let  not  the  illusion  of  thy  senses 
Betray  thee  to  deadly  ofiences. 
Be  strong  !  be  good.!  be  pure ! 
The  right  only  shall  endure. 
All  things  else  are  but  false  pretences. 
I  entreat  thee,  I  implore, 
Listen  no  more 

To  the  suggestions  of  an  evil  spirit, 
That  even  now  is  there. 
Making  the  foul  seem  fair, 
And  selfishness  itself  a  virtue  and  a 
merit! 


A  ROOM  IN  THE  VABM-HOUSB. 
GOTTLIEB. 

It  is  decided !    For  many  days, 
And  nights  as  many,  we  have  had 
A  nameless  terror  in  our  breast, 
Making  us  timid,  and  afraid 
Of  Grod,  and  his  mysterious  ways  ! 
We  have  been  sorrowful  and  sad  ; 
Much    have  we  snffeied,  much    have 

prayed 
That  He  would  lead  us  as  is  best, 
And  show  us  what  his  will  required. 
It  is  decided ;  and  we  give 
Our  child,  0  Prince,  that  you  may  live ! 

«  URSULA. 

It  is  of  God.    He  has  inspired 
This  purpose  in  her :  and  through  pain, 
Odt  of  a  world  of  sin  and  woe, 
He  takes  her  to  Himself  again. 
The  mother's  heart  resists  no  longer ; 
With  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  in  vain 
It  wrestled,  for  he  was  the  stronger. 

GOTTLIEB. 

As  Abraham  offered  long  ago 
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Bis  ion  anto  the  Lord,  and  eren 
The  Everlasting  Father  in  heaven 
Gave  his,  as  a  Jamb  unto  the  slaughter, 
So  do  I  offer  np  my  daughter ! 

Ubbula  hides  her  face, 

EL8IB. 

My  life  is  little, 
Only  a  cup  of  water, 
Bat  pure  and  limpid. 
Take  it,  0  my  Pnnce  f 
Let  it  refresh  yon. 
Let  it  restore  yon. 
It  is  given  willingly. 
It  is  onven  freely ; 
May  God  bless  the  gift  I 

PRINOB  HBNRT. 

And  the  giver ! 

OOTTLIXB. 

Amen! 

FBnfOS  BSHST. 

I  accept  it ! 

GOTTLIEB. 

Where  are  the  children  ? 

URSULA. 

They  are  already  asleep. 

aOTTLISB. 

What  if  they  were  dead  1 

IN  THK  GARDEN. 
BLSXB. 

I  have  one  thing  to  ask  of  yon. 

PRIHOS  HXHRT. 

What  is  it? 
It  is  already  granted. 

ELSIE. 

Promise  me. 
When  we  are  gone  from  here,  and  on 

our  way 
Are  journeying  to  Salerno,  you  will  not, 
Byword  or  deed, endeavor  to  dissuade 

me 
And  turn  me  from  my  purpose;   but 

remember 
That  as  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  City 
Walks  unmolested,  and  with  thoughts 

of  pardon 


Occupied  wholly,  so  would*  I  approach 
The  gates  of    Heaven,  in  tnis   great 

jubilee, 
With  my  petition,  putting  off  from  me 
All  thoughts  of  earth,  as  shoes  ixom  oft 

my  feet. 
Promise  me  this. 

PRINCE  HBlfRT. 

Thy  words  fall  from  thy  lips 
Like  roses  from  the  lips  of  Angelo :  and 

angels 
Might  stoop  to  pick  them  up ! 

BL8IB. 

Will  yon  not  promise  f 

PRDfOB   HBKRT. 

If  ever  we  depart  upon  this  journey. 
So  long  to  one  or  both  of  us,  I  promise. 

BL8IB. 

Shall  we  not  go,  then  %    Have  yon  lifted 

me 
Into  the  air,  only  to  hurl  me  back 
Wounded  upon  the  ground  ?  and  oflfered 

me 
The  waters  of  eternal  life,  to  bid  me 
Drink  the  polluted  puddles  of  the  world  t 

PRINOB  HEiniT. 

0  Elsie !  what  a  lesson  thou  dost  teach 
me! 

The  life  which  is,  and  that  which  is  to 
come. 

Suspended  hanr  ii}  such  nice  equipoise 

A  breath  disturbs  the  balance ;  and  that 
scale 

In  which  we  throw  our  hearts  pre* 
ponderates, 

And  the  other,  like  an  empty  one,  flies 
up. 

And  is  accounted  vanitv  and  air ! 

To  me  the  thought  of  death  is  terri- 
ble. 

Having  such  hold  on  life.  To  thee  it  is 
not 

So  much  even  as  the  lifting  of  a  latch ; 

Only  a  step  into  the  open  air 

Out  of  a  tent  already  luminous 

With  light  that  shines  through  its  trans- 
parent walls ! 

0  pure  in  heart !  from  thy  sweet  dust 
shall  grow 

Lilies,  upon  whose  petals  will  be  writ- 
ten 

**  Ave  Maria  "  in  characters  of  gold ! 
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m. 

A  STREET  IN  STRASBUAO. 

Night,  Pkinob  Hbnrt  wandering  alone, 
wrapped  in  a  doak. 

PRINGS  HBKRT. 

Still  is  the  night.    The  sound  of  feet 
Has  died  awaj  from  the  empty  street, 
And  like  an  artisan^  bending  down 
His  head  on  his  anvil,  the  dark  town 
Sleeps,  with  a  slnmber  deep  and  sweet. 
Sleepless  and  restless,  I  alone, 
In  the  dusk  and  damp  of  these  walls  of 

stone, 
Wander  and  weep  in  my  remorse ! 

osamn  of  thb  dead,  ringing  a  bell. 

Wake !  wake ! 
All  ye  that  sleep ! 
Fray  for  the  Dead ! 
Pray  for  the  Dead ! 

PRINCE  HRNRT. 

Harkl  with   what    accents  load   and 

hoarse 
This  warder  on  the  walls  of  death 
Sends  forth  the  challenge  of  his  breath  1 
I  see  the  dead  that  sleep  in  the  grave ! 
They  rise  up  and  their  garments  wave, 
Dimly  and  spectral,  as  they  rise, 
With    the    light  of  another  world  in 

their  eyes  1 

ORIBE  OF  THE  DEAD. 

Wake!  wake! 
All  ye  that  sleep ! 
Pray  for  the  Dead ! 
Pray  for  the  Dead ! 

PRINCB  HENRT. 

Why  for  the  dead,  who  are  at  rest  f 
Pray  for  the  living,  in  whose  breast 
The  stmggle  between  right  and  wrong 
Is  raging  terrible  and  strong. 
As  when  good  angels  war  with  devils ! 
This  is  the  Master  of  the  Revels, 
Who,  at  Life's  flowing  feast,  proposes 
The   health    of    absent    friends,    and 

pledges, 
Not   in    bright  goblets  crowned  with 

roses. 
And  tinkling  as  we  toach  their  edges. 
Bat  with  his  dismal,  tinkling  bell. 
That  mocks  and  mimics  their  faneral 

kneU. 


ORIBR  OF  THB  DRAD. 

Wake!  wake! 

All  ye  that  sleep ! 

Pray  for  the  Dead  1  • 

Pray  for  the  Dead  1 

FRIMOE  HBMRT. 

Wake  not,  beloved !  be  thy  sleep 
Silent  as  night  is,  and  as  deep ! 
There  walks  a  sentinel  at  thy  gate 
Whose  heart  is  heav^  and  desolate, 
And  the  heavings  of  whose  bosom  nnm- 

ber 
The  respirations  of  thy  slumber, 
As  if  some  strange,  mysterious  fate 
Had  linked  two  hearts  in  one,  and  mine 
Went  madly  wheeling  about  thine. 
Only  with  wider  and  wilder  sweep  1 

CRIER  OF  THE  DEAD,  ot  a  dtetance. 

Wake!  wake! 
All  ye  that  sleep ! 
Pray  for  the  Dead ! 
Pray  for  the  Dead ! 

PRINCE  HBHRT. 

Lol    with   what   depth   of   blackness 

thrown 
Against  the  clouds,  far  up  the  skies 
The  walls  of  the  cathedral  rise, 
Like  a  mysterious  grove  of  stone, 
With  fitful  lights  and  shadows  blend- 

inp, 
As  from  behind,  the  moon  ascending. 
Lights   its   dim  aisles  and   paths  un- 
known! 
The  wind  is  rising ;  but  the  boughs 
Rise  not  and  fall  not  with  the  wind, 
That  through   their  foliage  sobs  and 

soughs ; 
Only  the  cloudy  rack  behind. 
Drifting  onward,  wild  and  ragged, 
Gives  to  each  spire  and  buttress  jagged 
A  seeming  motion  undefined. 
Below  on  the  square,  an  armM  knight. 
Still  as  a  statue  and  as  white. 
Sits  on  his  steed,  and  the  moonbeams 

quiver 
Upon  the  points  of  his  armor  bright 
As  on  the  ripples  of  a  river. 
He  lifts  the  visor  from  his  cheek. 
And  beckons,  and  makes  as  he  would 
speak. 

WALTER  the  MiwMtinger, 

Friend !  can  you  tell  me  where  alight 
Thuringia'a  horsemen  for  the  night  ^ 
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For  I  hftve  lingered  in  the  rear, 
And  wander  vainly  up  and  down. 

PRINCE   HENRT. 

I  am  a  stranger  in  the  town, 
A8*tbon  art ;  but  the  voice  I  hear 
Is  not  a  stranger  to  mine  ear. 
Thou  art  Walter  of  the  Vogelweid  1 

WALTER. 

Thon  hast  guessed  rigbtl/;   and  thy 

name 
Is  Henry  of  Hoheneck  1 

PRINCB  HEMRT. 

Ay,  the  same. 
WALTER,  embracing  him. 

Come  closer,  closer  to  mv  side  1 

What  brings  thee  hither  1    W  hat  poten  t 

charm 
Has  drawn  thee  from  thy  German  farm 
Into  the  old  Alsatian  city  ? 

PRINCE   HENRY. 

A  tale  of  wonder  and  of  pity  I 

A  wretched  man,  almost  by  stealth 

Dragging  my  body  to  Salem, 

In  the  vain  hope  and  search  for  health, 

And  destined  never  to  return. 

Already  thon  hast  heard  the  rest. 

But  what  brings  thee,  thus  armed  and 

dight 
In  the  equipments  of  a  knight  ? 

WALTER. 

Dost  thon  not  see  upon  my  breast 
The  cross  of  the  Crusaders  shine  ? 
My  pathway  leads  to  Palestine. 

PRINCE   HENRY. 

Ah,  would  that  way  were  also  mine ! 

0  noble  poet !  thou  whose  heart 
Is  like  a  nest  of  singing-birds 

/  Rocked  on  the  topmost  bough  of  life. 
Wilt  thou,  too,  from  our  sky  depart. 
And  in  the  clangor  of  the  strife 
Mingle  the  music  of  thy  words  ? 

WALTER. 

My  hopes  are  high,  my  heart  is  proud, 
And  like  a  trumpet  long  and  loud, 
Thither  my  thoughts  alTcIang  and  ring ! 
My  life  is  in  my  nand,  and  lo  ! 

1  g^asp  and  beiid  it  as  a  bow, 

And  shoot  forth    from    its  trembling 

string 
An  arrow,  that  shall  be,  perchance. 


Like  the  arrow  of  the  Israelite  king 
Shot  from  the  window  towards  the  east, 
That  of  the  Lord's  deliverance ! 

PRINCE  HENRY. 

My  life,  alas !  is  what  thon  seest ! 

0  enviable  fate  1  to  be 

Strong,  beautiful,  and  armed  like  thee 
With  lyre  and  sword,  with  song  and 

steel; 
A  hand  to  smite,  a  heart  to  feel  1 
Thy   heart,  thy    hand,  thy  lyre,  thj 

sword. 
Thou  givest  all  unto  thy  Lord ; 
While  I,  so  mean  and  abject  grown. 
Am  thinking  of  myself  sione. 

WALTER. 

Be  patient :  Time  will  reinstate 
Thy  health  and  fortunes. 

PRINCE   HENRY. 

'T  is  too  late! 

1  cannot  strive  against  my  fate  1 

WALTER. 

Come  with  me ;  for  mv  steed  is  weary ; 
Our  journey  has  been  long  and  dreary. 
And,  dreaming  of  his  stall,  he  dints 
With  his  impatient  hoofs  the  flints. 

PRINCE   HENRY,  OSide, 

I  am  ashamed,  in  my  disgrace. 
To  look  into  that  noble  face  1 
To-morrow,  Walter,  let  it  be. 

WALTER. 

To-morrow,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
I  shall  again  be  on  my  way. 
Come  with  me  to  the  hostelry, 
For  I  have  many  things  to  say. 
Our  journey  into  Italy 
Perchance  together  we  may  make  ; 
Wilt  thou  not  do  it  for  my  sake  1 

PRINCE   HENRY. 

A  sick  man's  pace  would  but  impede 
Thine  eager  and  impatient  speed. 
Besides,  my  pathway  leads  me  round 
To  Hirschau,  in  the  forest's  bound. 
Where  I  assemble  man  and  steed, 
And  all  things  for  my  journey's  need. 

Theif  go  out. 

LUCIFER,  flying  over  the  etty. 

Sleep,  sleep,  0  city  I  till  the  light 
Wake  you  to  sin  and  crime  a^n, 
Whilst  on  your  dreams,  like  dismal  raii^ 
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I  scatter  downward  through  the  night 
My  maledictions  dark  and  deep. 
I  have  more  martyrs  in  jonr  walls 
Than  God  has ;  and  they  cannot  sleep ; 
They  are  my  bondsmen  and  mj  thralls ; 
Their  wretched  liyes  are  full  of  pain, 
Wild  agonies  of  nerve  and  brain; 
And  every  heart-beat,  every  breath. 
Is  a  convulsion  worse  than  death ! 
Sleep,  sleep,  0  city  1  though  within 
The  circuit  of  vour  walls  there  be 
No  habitation  free  from  sin, 
And  all  its  nameless  misery ; 
The  achine  heart,  the  aching  head, 
Grief  for  uie  living  and  the  dead, 
And  foul  corruption  of  the  time, 
I>isea8e,  distress,  and  want,  and  woe. 
And   crimes,  and   passions  that   may 

grow 
Until  they  ripen  into  crime ! 


•QUABB  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL. 

Easter  Surxlay.  Friar  Cuthbbrt 
preaching  to  the  crowd  from  a  pulpit  in 
the  open  air.  Prince  Henry  and 
Elsie  crossing  the  square, 

PRINCE   HENRT. 

This  is  the  day,  when  from  the  dead 
Our  Lord  arose ;  and  everywhere, 
Out  of  their  darkness  and  despair, 
Triumphant  over  fears  and  foes, 
The  hearts  of  his  disciples  rose. 
When  to  the  women,  standing  near. 
The  Angel  in  shining  vesture  said, 
**  The  Lord  is  risen ;  he  is  not  here ! " 
And,  mindful  that  the  day  is  come, 
On  all  the  hearths  in  Christendom 
The  fires  are  quenched,  to  be  a^ain 
Rekindled  from  the  sun,  that  high 
Is  dancing  in  the  cloudless  sky. 
The  churches  are  all  decked  with  flow- 
ers, 
The  salutations  among  men 
Are  but  the  Angel's  words  divine, 
"  Christ  is  arisen  !  '*  and  the  bells 
Catch  the  glad  murmur,  as  it  swells. 
And  chant  together  in  their  towers. 
All  hearts  are  glad ;  and  free  from  care 
The  faces  of  the  people  shine. 
See  what  a  crowd  is  in  the  square, 
Gayly  and  gallantly  arrayed ! 

ELSIE. 

Let  us  go  back ;  I  am  afraid ! 


PRINCE   HENRT. 

Nay,  let    us  mount    the  church-steps 

here, 
Under  the  doorway's  sacred  shadow; 
We  can  see  all  things,  and  be  freer 
From  the  crowd  that  madly  heaves  and 

presses! 

ELSIE. 

What   a    gay    pageant!   what   bright 

dresses! 
It    looks    like    a   flower  -  besprinkled 

meadow. 
What  is  that  yonder  on  the  square  ? 

PRINCE   HENRT. 

A  pulpit  in  the  open  air. 

And  a  Friar,  who  is  preaching  to  the 

crowd 
In  a  voice  so  deep  and  clear  and  loud. 
That,  if  we  listen,  and  give  heed, 
His  lowest  words  will  reach  the  ear. 

FRIAR  CUTHBERT,  gesticulating  and 
cracking  a  postilion's  whip. 

What  ho !  good  people !  do  you  not  hear  ? 
Dashing  along  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 
Booted  and  spurred,  on  his  jaded  steed, 
A  courier  comes  with  words  of  cheer. 
Courier !  what  is  the  news,  I  pray  ? 
"  Christ  is  arisen !  **   Whence  come  you  ? 

"  From  court." 
Then  I  do  not  believe  it ;  you  say  it  in 

sport. 

Cracks  his  whip  again. 

Ah,  here  comes   another,  riding    this 

way; 
We  soon  shall  know  what  he  has  to 

say. 
Courier !  what  are  the  tidings  to-day  ? 
"  Christ  is  arisen  !"  Whence  come  you  ? 

"  From  town.»' 
Then  I  do  not  believe  it;  away  with 

you,  clown. 

Cracks  his  whip  more  violently. 

And  here  comes  a  third,  who  is  spur- 
ring amain ; 

What  news  do  you  bring,  with  yonr 
loose-hanging  rein, 

Tour  spurs  wet  with  blood,  and  yonr 
bridle  with  foam  ? 

"  Christ  is  arisen ! "  Whence  come  yon  % 
"From  Rome." 

Ah,  now  I  believe.     He  is  risen,  indeed. 
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Ride  on  with  the  news,  ftt  the  top  of 
your  speed ! 

Qtwt  applause  among  the  crowd. 

To  come  back  to  my  text !    When  the 

news  was  first  spread 
That  Christ  was  arisen  indeed  from  the 

dead, 
Very  great  was  the  joy  of  the  angels  in 

heaven ; 
And  as  great  the  dispute  as  to  who 

should  carry 
The  tidings  thereof  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
Pierced  to  the  heart  with  sorrows  seven. 
Old  Father  Adam  was  first  to  propose, 
As  being  the  author  of  all  our  woes ; 
But  he  was  refused,  for  fear,  said  they, 
He  would  stop  to  eat  apples  on  the  way  ! 
Abel  came  next,  but  petitioned  in  vain, 
Because  be  might  meet  with  his  brother 

Gain! 
Noah,  too,  was  refused,  lest  his  weakness 

for  wine 
Should  delay  him  at  every  tavern-sign ; 
And  John  the  Baptist  could  not  get  a 

vote, 
On  account  of  his  old-fashioned  camel's- 

hair  coat ; 
And  the  Penitent  Thief,  who  died  on  the 

cross, 
Was  reminded  that  all  his  bones  were 

broken ! 
Till  at  last,  when  each  in  turn  had 

spoken. 
The  company  being  still  at  loss, 
The  Angel,  who  rdled  away  the  stone. 
Was  sent  to  the  sepulchre,  all  alone. 
And    filled  with    glory    that    gloomy 

prison. 
And  said  to  the  Virgin,  "  The  Lord  is 

arisen  I  " 

The  Cathedral  belli  ring. 

But  hark  I  the  bells  are  beginning  to 

chime ; 
And  I  feel  that  I  am  growing  hoarse. 
I  will  put  an  end  to  my  discourse, 
And  leave  the  rest  for  some  other  time. 
For  the  bells  themselves  are  the  best  of 

preachers ; 
Their  brazen  lips  are  learned  teachers. 
From  their  pulpits  of  stone,  in  the  upper 

air, 
Sounding  aloft,  without  crack  or  flaw, 
Shriller  than  trumpets  under  the  Law, 
Now  a  sermon,  and  now  a  prayer. 
The  clangorous  hammer  is  the  tongue. 
This  way,  that  way,  beaten  and  swung, 


That  from  mouth  of  brass,  as  from  If o«lh 

of  Gold, 
May  be  taught  the  Teetamenti,  New 

and  Old. 
And  above  it  the  great  crois-beam  of 

wood 
Repiesenteth  the  Holy  Rood, 
Upon  which,  like  the  bell,  our  hopes  are 

hung. 
And  the  wheel  wherewith  it  is  awayed 

and  rung 
Is  the  mind  of  man,  that  round  and 

round 
Sways,  and    maketh    the    tongue    to 

sound  ! 
And  the  rope,  with   its  twisted  cordage 

three, 
Denoteth  the  Scriptural  Trinihr 
Of  Morals,  and  Symbols,  and  History ; 
And  the  upward  and  downward  motion 

show 
That  we  touch  upon  matters  high  and 

low; 
And  the  constant  change  and  transmu- 
tation 
Of  action  and  of  contemplation. 
Downward,  the  Scripture  brought  from 

on  high. 
Upward,  exalted  again  to  the  sky ; 
Downward,  the  literal  interpretation. 
Upward,  the  Vision  and  Mystery  ! 

And  now,  my  hearers,  to  make  an  end, 
I  have  only  one  word  more  to  say ; 
lu  the  church,  in  honor  of  Easter  day 
Will  be  presented  a  Miracle  Play ; 
And  I  hope  you  will  have  the  grace  to 

attend. 
Christ  bring  us  at  last  to  his  felicity ! 
Pax  vobiscum  !  et  Benedicite  1 


IN  THB  CATHEDRAL. 


CHAKT. 


Eyrie  Eleison! 
Christe  Eleison ! 

■LSIB. 

I  am  at  home   here  in  my  Father's 

house! 
These  paintings  of  the  Saints  upon  the 

walls 
Have  all  familiar  and  benignant  facea. 

PRDTGE   UENBT. 

The  portraits  of  the  family  of  God  I 
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Thine  own  hereafter  shall  be  placed 
among  them. 

■L8IB. 

How  very  grand  it  is  and  wonderful ! 
Never   have    I    beheld    a   chnrch    so 

splendid ! 
Snch  cofumns,  and  such  arches,  and  such 

windows, 
So  many  tombs  and    statnes    in  the 

chapels, 
And  under  them  so  manj  confessionals. 
They  must  be  for  the  rich.    I  should 

not  like 
To  tell  my  sins  in  snch  a  chnrch  as  this. 
Who  bnflt  it  1 

PRINGB  BKNRY. 

A  great  master  of  his  craft, 
Erwin  Ton  Steinbacb ;  but  not  he  alone. 
For  many  generations  labored  with  him. 
Children  that  came  to  see  these  Saints 

in  stone, 
As  day  by  day  out  of  the  blocks  they 

rose, 
Grew  old  and  died,  and  still  the  work 

went  on, 
And  on,  and  on,  and  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. 
The  generation  that  succeeds  onr  own 
Perhaps  may  finish  it.    The  architect 
Built  his  great  heart  into  these  sculp- 
tured stones. 
And  with  him  toiled  his  children,  and 

their  lives 
Were  builded,  with  his  own,  into  the 

walls, 
As  ofiidriogs  unto  God.     You  see  that 

statue 
Fixing  its  joyous,  but  deep-wrinkled  eves 
Upon  the  Pillars  of  the  Angels  yonder. 
That  is  the  image  of  the  master,  carved 
By  the  fair  hand  of  his  own  child, 
Sabina. 

SLSIB. 

How  beautiful  is  the  colamn  that  he 
looks  at ! 

PBIirOB   HEIfBT. 

That,  too,  she  scnlptured.  At  the  base 
of  it 

Stand  the  Bvangelists;  above  their 
heatls 

Four  Angels  blowing  upon  marble 
trumpets, 

And  over  them  the  blessed  Christ,  sur- 
rounded 


Bv  his  attendant  ministers,  upholding 
The  instruments  of  his  passion. 

BLBIB. 

0  my  Lord  1 
Would  I  could  leave  behind  me  upon 

earth 
Some  monument  to  thy  glory,  such  as 

this! 

PBINOB   HBNBT. 

A  greater  monument  than  this  thou 

leavest 
In  thine  own  life,  all  purity  and  love  1 
See,  too,  the  Rose,  above  the  western 

portal 
Resplendent  with  a  thousand  gorgeous 

colors, 
The  perfect  flower  of  Gothic  loveliness  1 

BLBIB. 

And,  in  the  gallery,  the  long  line  of 
statues, 

Christ  with  his  twelve  Apostles  watch- 
ing us ! 

A  Bishop  in  armor,  hooted  and  spurred, 
passes  with  his  train. 

PBIMGB   HBNBT. 

But  come  away;  we  have  not  time  to 

look. 
The  crowd  already  fills  the  church,  and 

yonder 
Upon  a  stage,  a  herald  with  a  trumpet. 
Clad  like  the  Angel  Gabriel,  proclaims 
The  Mysterv  that  will  now  be  repr» 

sen  ted. 

THE  NATIVITY. 

▲  MnUCLE-PLAT. 
INTKOITTJS. 
TRMCO. 

Come,  good  people,  all  and  each. 
Come  and  listen  to  our  speech  1 
In  your  presence  here  I  stand. 
With  a  trumpet  in  my  hand, 
To  announce  the  Easter  Play, 
Which  we  represent  to-day ! 
First  of  all  we  shall  rehearse. 
In  our  action  and  our  verse, 
The  Nativitjr  of  our  Lord, 
As  written  m  the  old  record 
Of  the  Protevangelion, 
So  that  he  who  reads  may  run  1 

Blows  his  trumpet. 
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I.  HIAYSN. 


MBROT,  at  the  feet  of  God. 

Hare  pitj,  Lord !  be  not  afraid 
To  save  mankind,  whom  thou  hast  made, 
Nor  let  the  sonls  that  were  betrayed 
Perish  eternally ! 


JUSTICE. 


It  cannot  be,  it  must  not  be ! 
When  in  the  garden  placed  by  thee, 
The  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree 
He  ate,  and  he  must  die ! 


MSRCT. 


Have  pity.  Lord !  let  penitence 
Atone  for  disobedience. 
Nor  let  the  fruit  of  man's  offence 
Be  endless  misery  1 


JUSTICE. 


What  penitence  proportionate 
Can  e'er  be  felt  tor  sin  so  great  ? 
Of  the  forbidden  fruit  he  ate, 
And  damnM  must  he  be  1 

OOD. 

He  shall  be  saved,  if  that  within 
The  bounds  of  earth  one  free  from  sin 
Be  found,  who  for  his  kith  and  kin 
Will  suffer  martyrdom. 

THE  FOUR  VIRTUES. 

Lordl   we   hare   searched    the   world 

around. 
From  centre  to  the  utmost  bound. 
But  no  such  mortal  can  be  found ; 
Despairing,  back  we  come. 

WISDOM. 

No  mortal,  but  a  Gk}d-made  man, 
Can  erer  carry  out  this  plan, 
Achieying  what  none  other  can. 
Salvation  unto  all  1 

OOD. 

Go,  then,  O  my  beloved  Son ! 
It  can  by  thee  alone  be  done ; 
By  thee  the  victory  shall  be  won 
O'er  Satan  and  the  Fall  1 

Bere  the  Anoel  Qabriel  shaU  leave 
Paradise  and  fy  towards  the  earth ; 
the  jaws  of  HeU  open  below,  and  the 
Devils  walk  about,  making  a  great  noise. 


II.  MART  AT  THS  WELL. 
MART. 

Along  the  garden  walk,  and  thence 
Through  the  wicket  in  the  garden  fences 

I  steal  with  quiet  pace, 
Mv  pitcher  at  tne  well  to  fill, 
That  lies  so  deep  and  cool  and  still 

In  this  sequestered  place. 

These  sycamores  keep  guard  around ; 
I  see  no  face,  I  bear  no  sound. 

Save  bubblings  of  the  spring, 
And  my  companions,  who,  within. 
The  threads  of  eold  and  scarlet  spin. 

And  at  their  labor  sing. 

THE   UffOBL  GABRIEL. 

Hail,  Virgin  Mary,  full  of  grace ! 

Here    Mart  looketh  around  her,  trem- 
bling, and  then  saith : 

MARY. 

Who  is  it  speaketh  in  this  place. 
With  such  a  gentle  voice  ? 

GABRIEL. 

The  Lord  of  heaven  is  with  thee  now ! 
Blessed  among  all  women  thou. 
Who  art  his  holy  choice  1 

MART,  setting  down  the  pitcher. 

What  can  this  mean  ?    No  one  is  near. 
And  vet,  such  sacred  words  I  hear, 
I  almost  fear  to  stay. 

Here  the  Angel,  appearing  to  her,  shaU 

say: 

GABRIEL. 

Fear  not,  O  Mary  1  but  believe! 
For  thou,  a  Virgin,  shalt  conceive 
A  child  this  very  day. 

Fear  not,  O  Mary !  from  the  sky 
The  Majesty  of  the  Most  High 
Shall  overshadow  thee ! 

MART. 

Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord ! 
According  to  thy  holy  word, 
So  be  it  unto  me ! 

Here  the  Devils  shall  aaain  make  a  great 
noise,  under  the  stage. 
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m.  THB  ANGELS  OF  THE  SEVEN  PLAN- 
ETS, BEARING  THE  STAR  OF  BETH- 
LEHEM. 

THB  ▲HOBL8. 

The  Aneelfl  of  the  Planets  Seren, 
Across  the  shiniDg  fields  of  heaven 

The  natal  star  we  bring ! 
Dropping  oar  sevenfold  virtues  down 
As  priceless  jewels  in  the  crown 

Of  Christy  our  new-bom  King. 

RAPHAEL. 

I  am  the  Angel  of  the  San, 
Whose  flaming  wheels  began  to  nm 

When  God  Almighty's  breath 
Said  to  the  darkness  and  the  Night, 
Let  there  be  light !  and  there  was  light ! 

I  bring  the  ^ft  of  Faith. 

OMAFIBL. 

I  am  the  Ang^l  of  the  Moon, 
Darkened  to  oe  rekindled  soon 

Beneath  the  asare  cope ! 
Nearest  to  earth,  it  is  mj  ray 
That  best  illnmes  the  midnight  way ; 

I  bring  the  gift  of  Hope ! 

▲NAEL. 

The  Angel  of  the  Star  of  Love, 
The  Evening  Star,  that  shines  above 

The  place  where  lovers  be, 
Above  all  happy  hearths  and  homes. 
On  roofs  of  t natch,  or  golden  domes, 

I  give  him  Charity ! 

ZOBIAOHBL. 

The  Planet  Jopiter  is  mine ! 

The  mightiest  star  of  all  that  shine, 

Except  the  sun  alone  ! 
He  is  the  High  Priest  of  the  Dove, 
And  sends,  from  his  great  throne  above, 

Jnitice,  that  shall  atone  ! 

MICHAEL. 

The  Planet  Mercary,  whose  place 
Is  nearest  to  the  sun  in  space. 

Is  m^  allotted  sphere ! 
And  with  celestial  ardor  swift 
I  bear  upon  my  hands  the  gift 

Of  heavenly  Prudence  here  I 

UBIBL. 

I  am  the  Minister  of  Mars, 
The  strongest  star  among  the  stars  I 
My  songs  of  power  prelude 


The  march  and  battle  of  man's  life. 
And  for  the  suffering  and  the  strife, 
I  give  him  Fortitude  ! 

OBIFBL. 

The  Angel  of  the  uttermost 

Of  all  the  shining,  heavenly  host. 

From  the  far-off  expanse 
Of  the  Satumian,  endless  space 
I  bring  the  last,  the  crowning  grace, 

The  gift  of  Temperance  I 

A  sudden  light  shineajrom  theinndowi  of 
the  stable  in  the  village  below, 

IV.    THE  WISE  MEN  OF  THB  EAST. 

The  stable  of  the  Inn.  The  Virgin  and 
Child.  Three  Gypsy  Kings,  Qaspab, 
Melchior,  and  Bklshazzar,  shall 


come  tn. 


CASPAR. 


Hail  to  thee,  Jesus  of  Nazareth ! 
Though  in  a  manger  thou  draw  breath, 
Thou  art  greater  than  Life  and  Death, 

Greater  than  Joy  or  Woe ! 
This  cross  upon  the  line  of  life 
Portendeth  struggle,  toil,  and  strife. 
And  through  a  region  with  peril  rife 

In  darkness  shsJt  thou  go ! 

melchior. 

Hail  to  thee.  King  of  Jerusalem  1 
Though  humbly  bDm  in  Bethlehem, 
A  sceptre  and  a  diadem 

Await  thy  brow  and  hand  1 
The  sceptre  is  a  simple  reed. 
The  crown  will  make  thy  temples  bleed, 
And  in  thine  hour  of  greatest  need, 

Abashed  thy  subjects  stand ! 

belshazzar. 

Hail  to  thee.  Christ  of  Christendom  1 
O'er  all  the  earth  thy  kingdom  come  I 
From  distant  Trebizond  to  Rome 

Thy  name  shall  men  adore  1 
Peace  and  good-will  among  all  men, 
The  Virgin  has  returned  again, 
Returned  the  old  Saturnian  reign 

And  Golden  Age  once  more. 

the  child   CHRIST. 

Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  am  I, 
Born  here  to  suffer  and  to  die 
According  to  the  prophecy. 
That  otner  men  may  live  I 
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THB   YIROIN. 

And  DOW  these  clothes,  that  wrapped 

Him,  take 
And  keep  them  precious,  for  his  sake ; 
Our  beDedictioD  thus  we  make, 
Naught  else  have  we  to  gire. 

She  gives  them  swaddling-clotheM  and  they 

depart. 


v.. THB  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT. 

Here  Joseph  shall  come  in,  leading  an 
au,  on  which  are  seated  Mabt  and  the 
Child. 

MART. 

Here  will  we  rest  us,  under  these 
O'erhanging  branches  of  the  trees, 
Where  robins  chant  their  Litanies 
And  canticles  of  joy. 

JOSEPH. 

My  saddle-girths  have  given  way 
With  trudgine  thmugh  the  heat  to^y ; 
To  you  I  think  it  is  but  play 
To  ride  and  hold  the  boy. 

MARY. 

Hark  I  how  the  robins  shout  and  slog. 
As  if  to  hail  their  infant  King ! 
I  will  alight  at  yonder  spring 
To  wash  his  little  coat. 

JOSEPH. 

And  I  will  hobble  well  the  ass, 
Lest,  being  loose  upon  the  grass, 
He  should  escape ;  for,  by  the  mass. 
He 's  nimble  as  a  goat. 

Here  Mart  shall  alight  and  go  to  the 

spring, 

MART. 

0  Joseph !  I  am  much  afraid. 

For  men  are  sleeping  in  the  shade ; 

1  fear  that  we  shall  be  waylaid. 
And  robbed  and  beaten  sore ! 

Here  a  band  of  robbers  shall  be  seen  sleep- 
ing,  two  of  whom  shall  rise  and  come 
forward, 

DUMACHUS. 

Cock's  ioul !  deliver  up  your  gold ! 

JOSEPH. 

I  pray  you,  sirs,  let  go  your  hold  I 


You  see  that  I  am  weak  and  old. 
Of  wealth  I  have  no  store. 

DDMACHUa. 

Qire  up  your  money  1 

TITUS. 

Prithee 
Let  these  people  go  in  peace. 

DUMACHDS. 

First  let  them  pay  for  their  release. 
And  then  go  on  their  way. 

TITU8. 

These  forty  groats  I  give  in  fee, 
If  thon  wilt  only  silent  be. 

MARY. 

Mav  God  be  merciful  to  thee 
Upon  the  Judgment  Day  1 

JESUS. 

When  thirty  years  shall   hare    gone 

by, 

I  at  Jerusalem  shall  die. 

By  Jewish  hands  exalted  high 

On  the  accursed  tree. 
Then  on  my  right  and  my  loft  fiide. 
These  thieves  sliall  both  be  crucified, 
And  Titus  thenceforth  shiUl  abide 

In  paradise  with  me. 

Here  a  great  rumor  of  trumpets  and 
horses,  like  the  noise  of  a  king  with  his 
army,  and  the  robbers  shall  take  flight. 


YL    THB    SLAUGHTER    Of    THS     INNO- 
CENTS. 

KING   HEROD. 

Potz-tausend !    Hiramel-sacraroent ! 
Filled  am  I  with  great  wonderment 

At  this  unwelcome  news ! 
Am  I  not  Herod  ?    Who  shall  dare 
My  crown  to  take,  my  sceptre  bear, 

As  king  among  the  Jews  ? 

Here  he  shall  stride  up  and  down  and 
flourish  his  sword. 

What  ho !    I  fain  would  drink  a  can 
Of  the  strong  wine  of  Canaan ! 

The  wine  of  Helbon  brine 
I  purchased  at  the  Fair  of  Tyre, 
As  red  as  blood,  as  hot  as  fire. 

And  fit  for  any  king ! 
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A  quafft  great  goblets  of  wine. 

Now  at  the  window  will  I  stand, 
While  in  the  street  the  arm^d  band 

The  little  children  slay ; 
The  babe  just  born  in  Bethlehem 
Will  surely  slaughtered  be  with  them, 

Nor  live  another  day  I 

Here  a  voice  of  lamentatum  tkall  be  heard 
in  the  itreet. 

RACHBL. 

O  wicked  king  1    O  cruel  speed  ! 
To  do  this  most  unrighteous  deed ! 
Mj  children  all  are  slain  1 

BBBOD. 

Ho,  seneechal  1  another  cup! 
With  wine  of  Sorek  fill  it  up ! 
I  would  a  bumper  drain  I 

BAHAB. 

May  maledictions  fall  and  blast 
Thyself  and  lineage  to  the  last 
Of  aU  thy  kith  and  kin ! 

HXBOD. 

Another  goblet !  quick !  and  stir 
Pomegranate  juice  and  drops  of  myrrh 
And  calamus  therein  1 

SOLOIBRS,  in  the  itreet, 

Gire  up  thy  child  into  our  hands ! 

IL  is  King  Herod  who  commands 

That  he  should  thus  be  slain ! 

THB  NUBSB  MBDUSA. 

O  monstrous  men!     What   hare   ye 

donel 
It  is  King  Herod's  only  son 
That  ye  hare  cleft  in  twain ! 

HBBOD. 

Ab,  luckless   day !     What  words   of 

fear 
Are  these  that  smite  upon  my  ear 

With  such  a  doleful  sound ! 
What  torments  rack    my  heart    and 

head! 
Would  I  were  dead!    would  I  were 
dead, 
And  buried  in  the  ground  I 

HefalU  down  and  writhee  as  though  eaten 
by  worme.  Bell  opent,  and  Satan  and 
AsTABOTR  09BM  forth  and  drag  him 
down. 


Vn.     JBSUS    AT    PLAT     WITH     HI8 
,     SCHOOLMATES. 

JESUS. 

The  shower  is  over.    Let  us  play. 
And  make  some  sparrows  out  of  clay, 
Down  by  the  river's  side. 

JUDAS. 

See,  how  the  stream  has  overflowed 
Its  banks,  and  o'er  tbe  meadow  road 
Is  spreading  far  and  wide  f 

They  draw  water  out  of  the  river  by  chan" 
neU  and  form  little  pools.  Jbsub  makes 
twelve  sparrows  of  day,  and  the  other 
boys  do  the  same. 

JBSUS. 

Look  1  look  how  prettily  I  make 
These  little  sparrows  by  the  lake 

Bend  down  their  necks  and  drink  ! 
Now  will  I  make  them  sing  and  soar 
So  far,  they  shall  return  no  more 

Unto  this  river's  brink. 

JUDAS. 

That  canst  thou  not!    They  are  but 

clay, 
They  cannot  sing,  nor  fly  away 
Above  the  meadow  lauds ! 

JBSUS. 

Fly,  fly !  ye  sparrows  1  you  are  free ! 
And  while  you  live,  remember  me, 
Who  made  you  with  my  hands. 

Here  Jesds  shall  clap  his  hands,  and  the 
sparrows  shall  fly  away,  chirruping. 

JUDAS. 

Thou  art  a  sorcerer,  I  know ; 
Oft  has  my  mother  told  me  so, 
I  will  not  play  with  thee ! 

He  strikes  Jbp  us  in  the  right  side, 

JESUS. 

Ah,  Judas !  thou  hast  smote  my  side, 
And  when  I  shall  be  crucified. 
There  shall  I  piercM  be ! 

Here  Joseph  shall  come  in  and  say : 

JOSEPH. 

Ye  wicked  boys  !  why  do  ye  play. 
And  break  the  holy  oabbath  day  ? 
What,  think  ye,  will  your  mothers  say 

To  see  you  in  such  plight ! 
In  such  a  sweat  and  such  a  heat. 
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With  all  that  mud  npon  your  feet ! 
There  *b  not  a  beggar  in  the  street 
Makes  such  a  sorry  sight ! 


VIU.    THB  VILLAOB  SCHOOL. 

The  Rabbi  Ben  Israel,  sitting  on  a 
high  ttool,  with  a  long  beard,  and  a  rod 
in  hit  hand, 

KABBI. 

I  am  the  Rabbi  Ben  Israel, 
Throughout  this  village  known  full  well. 
And,  as  my  scholars  all  will  tell, 

Learned  in  things  dirine ; 
The  Cabala  and  Talmud  hoar 
Than  all  the  prophets  prize  I  more. 
For  water  is  all  Bible  lore. 

But  Mishna  is  strong  wine. 

My  fame  extends  from  West  to  East, 
And  always,  at  the  Purim  feast, 
I  am  as  drunk  as  any  beast 

That  wallows  in  his  sty  ; 
The  wine  it  so  elateth  roe, 
That  I  no  difference  can  see 
Between  *'  Accursed  Haman  be  !  ** 

And  "  Blessed  be  Mordecai ! " 

Come  hither,  Judas  Iscariot ; 
Say,  if  thy  lesson  thou  hast  got 
From  the  Rabbinical  Book  or  not 
Why  howl  the  dogs  at  night  ? 

JUDAS. 

In  the  Rabbinical  Book,  it  saith 
The  dogs  howl,  when  with  icy  breath 
Great  Sammael,  the  Angel  of  Death, 
Takes  through  the  town  his  flight ! 

RABBI. 

Well,  boy  I  now  say,  if  thou  art  wise. 
When  the  Angel  of  Death,  who  is  full 

of  eves. 
Comes  where  a  sick  man  dying  lies. 
What  doth  he  to  the  wight  1 

JUDAS. 

He  stands  beside  him,  dark  and  tall, 
Holding  a  sword,  from  which  doth  fall 
Into  his  mouth  a  drop  of  gall. 
And  so  he  turneth  white. 

RABBI. 

And  now,  my  Judas,  say  to  me 
What  the  great  Voices  Four  may  be, 
That  quite  across  the  world  do  flee, 
And  are  not  heard  by  men  1 


JUDAS. 


The  Voice  of  the  Sun  in  heaven's  dome^ 
The  Voice  of  the  Murmuring  of  Rome, 
The  Voice  of  a  Soul  that  gocth  home. 
And  the  Angel  of  the  Rain  1 


BABBL 


Right  are  thine  answers  every  one ! 
Now,  little  Jesus,  the  carpenter's  son, 
Let  OS  see  how  thv  task  is  done ; 
Canst  thou  thy  letters  say  ? 


Aleph. 


JESUS. 


RABBI. 


What  next  1    Do  not  stop  yet ! 
Qo  on  with  all  the  alphabet. 
Come,  Aleph,  Beth ;  dost  thon  forget  ? 
Cock's  soul!  thou  'dst  rather  play  I 

JB8US. 

What  Aleph  means  I  fain  would  know 
Before  I  any  farther  go ! 

RABBI. 

Oh,  by  Saint  Peter!  wonldst  thon  so? 

Come  hither,  boy,  to  me. 
As  surely  as  the  letter  Jod 
Once  cried  aloud,  and  spake  to  God, 
So  surely  shalt  thou  feel  this  rod, 

And  punished  shalt  thon  be ! 

Here  Rabbi  Ben  Israel  shall  lift  up 
his  rod  to  strike  Jesus,  and  his  right 
arm  shall  be  paralgzed. 

IX.  CROWNED  WITH  VLOWEBS. 

Jesus  sitting  among  his  pltwmates, 
crowned  with  flowers  as  their  £ing, 

BOT8. 

We  spread  our  garments  on  the  ground ! 
With    fragrant    flowers    thy    head  is 

crowned 
While  like  a  guard  we  stand  around. 

And  hail  thee  as  our  King ! 
Thou  art  the  new  King  of  the  Jews ! 
Nor  let  the  passers-  by  refuse 
To  bring  that  homage  which  men  use 

To  majesty  to  bring. 

Here  a  traveller  shall  go  by,  and  the  boys 
shall  lay  hold  of  his  garments  and  say : 

BOTS.  • 

Come  hither !  and  all  reverence  pay 
Unto  oar  monarch,  crowned  to-day  I 
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Then  go  rejoicing  on  your  way, 
In  all  prosperity ! 

TBAYELLER. 

Hail  to  the  King  of  Bethlehem, 
Who  weareth  in  his  diadem 
The  yellow  crocos  for  the  gem 

Of  his  authority ! 
He  pa$ae$  by ;  and  othen  come  in,  bear- 
ing on  a  Utter  a  sick  ckHd. 

BOTS. 

Set  down  the  litter  and  draw  near ! 
The  King  of  Bethlehem  is  here ! 
What  ails  the  child,  who  seems  to  fear 
That  we  shall  do  him  harm  ? 

THB  BBABBR8. 

He  climbed  up  to  the  robin*s  nest, 
And  oat  there  darted,  ^m  his  rest, 
A  serpent  with  a  crimson  crest, 
And  stung  him  in  the  arm. 

JBSUS. 

Bring  him  to  me,  and  let  me  feel 

The  wounded  place ;  my  touch  can  heal 

The  stine  of  serpents,  and  can  steal 

The  poison  from  the  bite ! 
He  Umehee  the  wound,  and  the  boy  begins 

to  cry. 

Cease  to  lament !  I  can  foresee 
That  thou  hereafter  known  shalt  be. 
Among  the  men  who  follow  me. 
As  Simon  the  Canaanite  I 

EPILOGUE. 

In  the  after  part  of  the  day 
Will  be  represented  another  play. 
Of  the  Passion  of  our  Blessed  Lord, 
Beginning  directly  after  Nones  I 
At  the  close  of  which  we  shall  accord. 
By  way  of  benison  and  reward, 
The  sight  of  a  holy  Martyr's  bones ! 


IV. 
THE  BOAD  TO  HIBSCHAU. 

Fkinob  Hbnbt  and  Elsie,  unth  their 
attendants  on  horseback, 

ELSIE. 

Onward  and  onward  the  highway  runs 
to  the  distant  city,  impatiently 
bearing 


Tidings  of  huma:»  joy  and  disaster,  of 
love  and  of  hate,  of  doing  and 
daring! 

PBnrCB  HBNBT. 

This  life  of  ours  is  a  wild  soHan  harp 
of  many  a  joyous  strain, 

But  under  them  all  there  runs  a  loud 
perpetual  wail,  as  of  souls  in 
pain. 

BL8IB. 

Faith  alone  can  interpret  life,  and  the 

heart  that  aches  and  bleeds  with 

the  stigma 
Of  pain,  alone  bears  the  likeness  oi 

Christ,  and  can  comprehend  its 

dark  enigma. 

PBINGB   HBNBT. 

Man  is  selfish,  and  seeketh  pleasure  with 
little  care  of  what  may  betide, 

Else  why  am  I  travelling  here  beside 
*  thee,  a  demon  that  rides  by  an 
angel's  side  f 

BL8IB. 

All  the  hedges  are  white  with  dust,  and 
the  great  dog  under  the  creaking 
wain 

Hangs  his  head  in  the  las^  heat,  while 
onward  the  horses  toil  and  strain. 

PBINOB  HBNBT. 

Now  they  stop  at  the  wayside  inn,  and 

the  wagoner   laughs   with    the 

landlord's  daa|^hter. 
While  out  of  the  dnpping  trough  the 

horses    distend    their    leathern 

sides  with  water. 

BLSIB. 

All  through  life  there  are  wayside  inns, 

where  man  may  refresh  his  soul 

with  love ; 
Even  the  lowest  may  quench  his  thirst 

at  riTulets  fed  by  springs  from 

above. 

PBINCE  HBNBT. 

Yonder,  where  rises  the  cross  of  stone, 

onr  journey  along  the  highway 

ends, 
And  over  the  fields,  by  a  bridle  path, 

down  into  the  broad  green  ndley 

descends. 
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■LftlB. 

I  am  not  lorry  to  leare  behind  the 

beaten  road  with  its  dust  and 

heat; 
The  air  will  be  sweeter  far,  and  the  tnrf 

will  be  softer  nnder  onr  horses' 

feet. 

T^hey  turn  down  a  green  lane, 

BLBIE. 

Sweet  is  the  air  with  the  bodding  haws, 

and   the  yallej   stretching   for 

miles  below 
Is  white  with  blossoming  cherry-trees, 

as  if  just  covered  with  lightest 

snow. 

PRINCE   HSNRT. 

Oyer   onr   heads   a  white   cascade  is 

f learning    against    the    distant 
ill; 
We  cannot  hear  it,  nor  see  it  move,  bat 

it    hangs   like  a  banner   when 
winds  are  still. 

ELSIE. 

Damp  and  cool  is  this  deep  rayine,  and 
cool  the  sound  of  the  brook  by 
onr  side  I 

What  is  this  castle  that  rises  aboye  as, 
and  lords  it  oyer  a  land  so  wide  ? 

PRINCE   HENRT. 

It  is  the  home  of  the  Counts  of  Calya ; 
well  haye  I  known  these  scenes 
of  old, 

Well  J.  remember  each  tower  and  tar- 
ret,  remember  the  brooklet,  the 
wood,  and  the  wold. 

ELSIE. 

Hark !  from  the  little  village  below  as 
the  bells  of  the  charch  are  ring- 
ing for  rain ! 

Priests  and  peasants  in  long  procession 
come  forth  and  kneel  on  the  arid 
plain. 

PRINCE   HENRT. 

Thej  haye  not  long  to  wait,^for  I  see 

in  the    soath  uprising  a  little 

dond. 
That  before  the  snn  shall  be  set  will 

cover  the  skj  above  as  as  with  a 

shroad. 


Thejf  pan  on. 


THB  CONTENT   OF    HIRSCHAU    IN    TEM 
BLACK  FOREST. 

The  Convent  cellar.  Friar  Glaus  comee 
in  with  a  light  and  a  basket  of  empty 
flagoM. 

FRIAR  CLAU8. 

I  always  enter  this  sacred  place 

With  a  thoughtful,  solemo,  and  reyereat 

pace. 
Pausing  long  enough  on  each  stair 
To  breathe  an  ejaculatory  prayer. 
And  a  benediction  on  the  vines 
That  produce    these  various  sorts  of 

wines  1 
For  my  part,  I  am  well  content 
That  we  have  got  through  with  the 

tedious  L^t  1 
Fasting  is  ail  very  well  for  those 
Who  have    to  contend  with  invisible 

foes; 
But  I  am  ()uite  sure  it  does  not  agree 
With  a  quiet,  peaceable  man  like  me. 
Who  am  not  of  that  nervous  and  meagre 

kind, 
That  are  always  distressed  in  body  and 

mind! 
And  at  times  it  really  does  me  good 
To  come  down  among  this  brotherhood. 
Dwelling  forever  underground. 
Silent,  contemplative,  round  and  sound ; 
Each  one  old,  and  brown  with  mould. 
But  filled  to  the  lips  with  the  ardor  of 

youth, 
With  the  latent  power  and  loyeof  tmth, 
And  with  virtues  fervent  and  manifold. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  that  at  Easter^tide, 
When  buds  are  swelling  on  eveir  side. 
And  the  sap  begins  to  move  in  the  vine. 
Then  in  all  cellars,  far  and  wide. 
The  oldest  as  well  as  the  newest  wine 
Begins  to  stir  itself,  and  ferment. 
With  a  kind  of  revolt  and  discontent 
At  being  so  long  in  darkness  pent, 
And  fain  would  burst  from  its  sombre 

tun 
To  bask  on  the  hillside  in  the  sun ; 
As  in  the  bosom  of  us  poor  friars. 
The  tumult  of  half-subdued  desires 
For  the  world  that  we  have  left  behind 
Disturbs  at  times  all  peace  of  mind ! 
And  now  that  we  have  lived  throngh 

Lent, 
My  duty  it  is,  as  often  before, 
To  open  awhile  the  prisoiKloor, 
And  give  these  restless  spirits  rent. 
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Kow  here  It  a  eask  that  itands  alone, 
And  haa  stood  a  hundred  jean  or  more. 
Its  beard  of  oobwebe,  long  and  hoar, 
Trailing  and  sweeping  along  the  floor, 
Like  Barbarossa,  who  sits  in  his  care, 
Taciturn,  sombre,  sedate,  and  grave. 
Till  his  beard  has  grown  through  the 

table  of  stone  I 
It  ii  of  the  quick  and  not  of  the  dead  1 
In  its  reins  the  blood  is  hot  and  red, 
And  a  heart  still  beats  in  those  ribs  of 

oak 
That  time  may  haye  tamed,  but  has  not 

broke  I 
It  comes  from  Bacharach  on  the  Rhine, 
If  one  td  the  three  best  kinds  of  wine. 
And  costs  some  hundred  florins  the 

ohm; 
But  that  I  do  not  consider  dear, 
When  I  remember  that  eyery  year 
Four  butts  are  sent   to  the  Pope  of 

Rome. 
And  whenever  a  soblet  thereof  I  drain, 
The  old  rhyme  keeps  running  in  my 

brain; 

At  Bacharach  on  the  Rhine, 
At  Hochheim  on  the  Main, 
And  at  Wflrzburg  on  the  Stein, 
Qrow  the  three  l^t  kinds  of  wine  1 

They  are  all  good  wines,  and  better  far 
Than  those  of  the  Neckar,  or  those  of 

the  Ahr. 
In  particular,  Wiirsburg  well  may  boast 
Of  its  blessed  wine  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Which  of  all  wines  I  like  the  most. 
This  I  shall  draw  for  the  Abbot's  drink- 

Who  seems  to  be  much  of  my  way  of 
thinking. 

FUU  ajhgon. 

Ah!  how    the  streamlet    laughs    and 

sings! 
What  a  delicious  fragrance  springs 
From  the  deep  flagon,  while  it  filb, 
As  of  hyacinths  and  daffodils ! 
Between  this  cask  and  the  Abbot's  lips 
Many  have  been  'the  sips  and  slips ; 
Many  have  been  the  draughts  of  wine, 
On  their  way  to  his,  that  have  stopped 

at  mine ; 
And  many  a  time  my  soul  has  hankered 
For  a'  deep  draught  out  of  his  silver 

tankard, 
When  it  should  have  been  busy  with 

other  affairs, 


Less  with  its  longings  and  more  with 
its  prayers. 

But  now  there  is  no  such  awkward  con^ 
dition. 

No  danp^r  of  death  and  eternal  perdi- 
tion; 

So  here  *s  to  the  Abbot  and  Brothers 

all. 
Who  dwell  in  this  convent  of  Peter  and 
Paul! 

He  drinks. 

0  cordial  delicious !    O  soother  of  pain ! 
It  flashes  like  sunshine  into  my  bram  1 
A  benison  rest  on  the  Bishop  who  sends 
Such  a  fudder  of  wine  as  this  to  his 

friends ! 
And  now  a  flagon  for  such  as  may  ask 
A  draught  from  the  noble  Bacharach 

cask. 
And  I  will  be  gone,  though  I  know  full 

well 
The  cellar's  a  cbeerfuller  place  than 

the  cell. 
Behold  where  he  stands,  all  sound  and 

good, 
Brown  and  old  in  his  oaken  hood ; 
Silent  he  seems  externally 
As  any  Carthusian  monk  may  be ; 
But  within,  what  a  spirit  of  deep  un- 
rest! 
What  a  seething  and  simmering  in  his 

breast! 
As  if  the  heaving  of  his  great  heart 
Would  burst  his  belt  of  oak  apart ! 
Let  me  unloose  this  button  of  wood, 
And  quiet  a  little  his  turbulent  mocfd. 

Set8  it  running. 

See !  how  its  currents  gleam  and  shine. 
As  if  they  had  caught  the  purple  hues 
Of  autumn  sunsets  on  the  Rhine, 
Descending    and    mingling    with    the 

dews; 
Or  as  if  the  grapes  were  stained  with 

the  blood 
Of  the  innocent  boy,  who,  some  years 

back. 
Was  taken  and  crucified  by  the  Jews, 
In  that  ancient  town  of  Bacharach ! 
Perdition  upon  those  infidel  Jews, 
In  that  ancient  town  of  Bacharach ! 
The  beautiful  town,  that  gives  us  wine 
With  the  fragrant  odor  of  Muscadine  i 

1  should  deem  it  wrong  to  let  this  pass 
Without  first  touching  my  lips  to  the 

glass, 
For  here  in  the  midst  of  the  current  I 
stand 
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Like  the  stone  Pf  all  in  the  midit  of  the 

river, 
Taking  toll  npon  either  hand. 
And  much  more  grateful  to  the  giver. 

Ht  drinks. 

Here,  now,  it  a  very  inferior  kind, 
Snch  at  in  any  town  yon  may  find, 
Snoh  aa  one  might  imagine  would  tuit 
The  raacal  who  drank  wine  out  of  a 

hoot. 
And,  after  all,  it  waa  not  a  crime* 
For  he  won  thereby  Dorf  Hftffelnheim. 
A  jolly  old  toper !  who  at  a  pull 
Conld' drink  a  pottilion't  jack-boot  full, 
And  atk  with  a  laugh,  when  that  was 

done, 
If  the  fellow  had  left  the  other  one  1 
Thit  wine  it  at  good  at  we  can  afiford 
To  the  friartwho  tit  at  the  lower  board, 
And  cannot  diatinguish  bad  from  good, 
And  are  far  better  off  than  if  they  could. 
Being  rather  the  rude  diaciples  of  beer, 
Than  of  anything   more  refined  and 

dear!^       * 

Fillt  tktjiaffom  and  deparU, 


THl  80BIFTORIUM. 

Friar  Pacifious  tran$eribing  and  illu- 
minating. 

FRIAR  PAOIFIOUS. 

It  it  growing  dark !   Yet  one  line  more, 
And  then  my  work  for  to-day  is  o*er. 
I  come  again  to  the  name  of  the  Lord ! 
Ere  I  that  awf  nl  name  record, 
That  is  spoken  so  lightly  among  men. 
Let  me  pause  awhile  and  wash  my  pen ; 
Pure  from  blemish  and  blot  must  it  be 
When  it  writes  that  word  of  mystery  1 

Thus  have  I  labored  on  and  on, 

Nearly  through  the  Gkispel  of  John. 

Can  it  be  that  from  the  lips 

Of  this  tame  ^ntle  Evangelitt, 

That  Christ  lumself  perhaps  has  kissed, 

Came  the  dread  Apocalypae  I 

It  hat  a  very  awful  look. 

At  it  ttandt  there  at  the  end  of  the 

book, 
Like  the  tun  in  an  eclipse. 
Ah  me  1  when  I  think  of  that  vision  di- 
vine. 
Think  of  writing  it,  line  bv  line, 
I  stand  in  awe  of  the  terrible  curse. 


Like  the  trump  of  doom,  in  the  doting 

verae! 
God  forgive  me  1  if  ever  I 
Take   aught   from   the  book  of   that 

Prophecy, 
Lett  my  part  too  should  be  taken  away 
From  the  Book  of  Life  on  the  Judg- 
ment Day. 
This  is  well  written,  though  I  say  it ! 
I  should  not  be  afraid  to  display  it 
In  open  day,  on  the  sel&ame  shelf 
Witn  the  writings  of  St.  Theda  herself, 
Or  of  Theodosius,  who  of  old 
Wrote  the  Gospels  in  letters  of  gold ! 
That  goodly  folio  standing  yonder, 
Witbout  a  single  blot  or  Mnnder, 
Would  not  bear  away  the  palm  from 

mine, 
If  we  should  compare  them  line  for  line. 

There,  now,  is  an  initial  letter  1 
Saint  Ulric  himself  never  made  a  better  I 
Finished  down  to  the  leaf  and  the  mail, 
Down  to  the  eyes  on  the  peacock's  tail ! 
And  now,  as  I  turn  the  volume  over. 
And  see  what  lies  between  cover  and 

cover, 
What  treasures  of  art  these  pagee  hold. 
All  ablaze  with  crimson  and  g^d, 
God  forgive  me !  I  seem  to  feel 
A  certain  satisfaction  steal 
Into  my  heart,  and  into  my  brain. 
As  if  my  talent  had  not  lain 
Wrapped  in  a  napkin,  and  all  in  vain. 
Yes,  I  might  almost  say  to  the  Lord, 
Here  it  a  copy  of  thy  Word, 
Written  out  with  much  toil  and  pain ; 
Take  it,  O  Lord,  and  let  it  be 
As  something  I  have  done  for  thee  1 

He  lookifrom  the  window. 

How  sweet  the  air  is !    How  fair  the 

scene! 
I  wish  I  had  as  lovely  a  green 
To  paint  my  landscapes  and  my  leaves ! 
How  the  swallows  twitter  under  the 

eaves! 
TherCj  now,  there  is  one  in  her  nest ; 
I  can  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  head 

and  breast. 
And  will  sketch  her  thus,  in  her  quiet 

nook, 
For  the  margin  of  my  Gospel  book. 

He  makes  a  sketch, 

I  can  see  no  more.    Through  the  valley 

yonder 
A  shower  is  passing ;  I  hear  the  thundei 
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Hotter  if  ennes  in  the  air, 
TIm  deril*!  own  ftnd  onlj  prayer  1 
TIm  dufty  road  it  brown  with  rain, 
And,  speeding  on  with  might  and  main, 
Hitherward  ndes  a  gallant  train. 
Thej  do  not  puiey,  they  cannot  wait, 
Bat  hnrnr  in  at  the  convent  gate. 
What  a  uir  lady  I  and  beside  her 
What  a  handsome,  graceful,  noble  rider  I 
Now  she  gives  him  her  hand  to  alight ; 
Thev  will  beg  a  shelter  for  the  night 
I  will  go  down  to  the  corridor, 
And  try  to  see  that  face  once  more ; 
It  will  do  for  the  face  of  some  beantif al 

Saint, 
Or  tor  one  of  the  Maries  I  shall  paint. 

Goe$<mt, 


THB  CLOIBTIBS. 

The  Abbot  ERKBSTUspacii^  to  and  fro, 

▲BBOT. 

Slowly,  slowly  np  the  wall 
Steals  the  sunshine,  steals  the  shade; 
Evening  damps  begin  to  fall, 
Evening  shadows  are  displayed. 
Bound  me,  o'er  me,  everywhere, 
All  the  sky  is  mnd  with  clouds, 
And  athwart  the  evening  air 
Wheel  the  swallows  home  in  crowds. 
Shafts  of  sunshine  from  the  west 
Paint  the  dusky  windows. red; 
Darker  shadows,  deeper  rest. 
Underneath  and  overhead. 
Darker,  darker,  and  more  wan. 
In  my  breast  the  shadows  fall ; 
Upward  steals  the  life  of  man, 
As  the  sunshine  from  the  wall. 
From  the  wall  into  the  sky, 
From  the  roof  along  the  spire ; 
Ah,  the  sonls  of  those  that  die 
Are  but  sunbeams  lifted  higher. 

Enter  Princb  Exsry. 

PRINCE  HSWRT. 

Christ  is  arisen  I 

ABBOT. 

Amen  I    He  is  arisen  ! 
Hif  peaca  be  with  yon  I 

PBINCB   HBNBT. 

Here  it  reigns  forever ! 
The  peace  of  God,  that  passeth  under- 
standing. 


Beigns  in  these  cloisters  and  these  corri- 
dors. 
Are  you  Emeitns,  Abbot  of  the  convent  ? 


lam. 


▲BBOT. 


PBINOE   HBIOtT. 


And  I  Prince  fienrj  of  Hoheneck, 
Who  crave  your  hospitality  to-night. 

▲BBOT. 

Ton  are  thrice  welcome  to  our  humble 
walls. 

Ton  do  us  honor ;  and  we  shall  requite 
it, 

I  fear,  but  poorly,  entertaining  you 

With  Paschal  eggs,  and  our  poor  con- 
vent wine, 

The  remnants  of  our  Easter  holidays. 

PBINOB  HBNRT. 

How  fares  it  with  the  holy  monks  of 

Hirschan  ? 
Are  all  things  well  with  them  1 

▲BBOT. 

All  things  are  well. 

PBINOB  HSNBT. 

A  noble  convent!     I  have  known  it 

long 
By  the  report  of  travellers.   I  now  see 
Their  commendations  lag  behind  the 

truth. 
You  lie  here  in  the  valley  of  the  Nagpld 
As  in  a  nest :  and  the  still  river,  gliding 
Along  its  bed,  is  like  an  admonition 
How  all  things  pass.     Tour  lands  are 

rich  and  ample. 
And  your  revenues  laige.    God's  bene- 
diction 
Bests  on  your  convent. 

▲BBOT. 

By  our  charities 
We  strive  to  merit  it.    Our  Lord  and 

Master, 
When  He  departed,  left  us  in  his  will, 
As  our  best  legacy  on  earth,  the  poor  I 
These  we  have  always  with  us ;  had  we 

not. 
Our  hearts  would  grow  as  hard  as  are 

these  stones. 

PRINOB   HENBT. 

If  I  remember  right,  the  Counts  of 

Calva 
Founded  your  convent 
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ABBOT. 

Even  M  yon  say. 

FBnrOB  HBNXT. 

And,  if  I  err  not,  it  is  very  old. 

ABBOT. 

Within  these  cloisters  lie  already  huried 
Twelve  holy  Abbots.    Underneath  the 

flags 
On  which  we  stand,  the  Abbot  William 

lies, 
Of  blessed  memory. 

PBINCB  HSKBT. 

And  whose  tomb  is  that, 
Which  bears  the  brass  escutcheon  ? 

▲BBOT. 

A  benefactor's. 
Conrad,  a  Count  of  Calra,  he  who  stood 
Godfather  to  our  bells. 

PBIKCB   HBNBT. 

Tour  monks  are  learned 
And  holy  men,  I  trust 

▲BBOT. 

There  are  among  them 
Learned  and  holy  men.    Tet  in  this  age 
We  need  another  Hildebrand,  to  shake 
And  purify  us  like  a  mighty  wind. 
The  world  is  wicked,  and  sometimes  I 

wonder 
God  does  not  lose  his  patience  with  it 

wholly, 
And  shatter  it  like  glass!    Eren  here, 

at  times. 
Within  these  walls,  where  all  should  be 

at  peace, 
I  have  my  trials.     Time  has  laid  his 

hand 
Upon  my  heart,  gently,  not  smiting  it, 
But  as  a  harper  lays  his  open  palm 
Upon  his  harp  to  deaden  its  vibrations. 
Asbes  are  on  my  head,  and  on  my  lips 
Sackcloth,  and  in  my  breast  a  heaviness 
And  weariness  of  ufe,  that  makes  me 

ready 
To  say  to  the  dead  Abbots  under  us, 
"  Make  room  for  me !  '*    Only  I  see  the 

dusk 
Of  evening  twilight  coming,  and  have 

not 
Completed  half  my  task;    and  so  at 

times 


The  thought  of  my  shorteomings  in  tiiis 

life 
Falls  like  a  shadow  on  the  life  to  eome. 

FBXZrOB  HBHBT. 

We  must  all  die,  and  not  the  old  alone ; 
The  young  have  no  exemption  from 
that  doom. 

▲BBOT. 

Ah,  yes !  the  young  may  die,  but  the  old 

must! 
That  is  the  difierenoe. 

PBIlfCB  HXKBT. 

I  have  heard  much  laud 
Of  your  transcribers.     Your  Scripto- 
rium 
Is   famous   among   all;    your   manu- 
scripts 
Praised  for  their  beauty  and  their  excel- 
lence. 

▲BBOT. 

That  is  indeed  our  boast.    If  you  desire 

it, 
You  shall  behold  these  treasures.    And 

meanwhile 
Shall  the  Eefectorarius  bestow 
Your  horses    and  attendants   for  the 

night. 
They  go  tn.     The  Vegptr^beU  ringe. 


THE  OHiPXL. 

Veipen :  after  which  the  numke  retire,  a 
choriiter  leading  an  old  monk  who  i§ 
bUnd. 

PBnrOB   HBNBT. 

They  are  all  gone,  save  one  who  lin- 
gers, 
Absorbed  in  deep  and  silent  prayer. 
As  if  bis  heart  could  find  no  rest. 
At  times  he  beats  his  heaving  breast 
With  clenchM  and  convulsive  fingers. 
Then  lifts  them  trembling  in  the  air. 
A  chorister,  with  golden  hair. 
Guides  hitherward  his  heavy  pace. 
Can  it  be  so  1    Or  does  mj  si^ht 
Deceive  me  in  the  uncertain  light  ? 
Ah  no !    I  recognize  that  face. 
Though   Time  has  touched   it  in  his 

flight, 
And  changed  the  auburn  hair  to  white. 
It  is  Count  Hugo  of  the  Rhine, 
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The  dMdUeBt  foe  of  all  oar  race, 
And  hatefnl  anto  me  and  mine ! 

THE  BLIND  MONK. 

Who  !•  it  that  doth  stand  ao  near 
His  whispered  words  I  almost  heart 

PRINCE  HBNBT. 

I  am  Prince  Henrj  of  Hoheneck, 
And  jon,  Count  Ungo  of  the  Blune ! 
I  know  jon,  and  I  see  the  scar, 
The  brand  upon  joar  forehead,  shine 
And  redden  kke  a  balef al  star  ! 

THE  BLIND  MONK. 

Covnt  Hogo  once,  but  now  the  wreck 
Of  what  I  was.    O  Hoheneck ! 
The  passionate  will,  the  pride,  the  wrath 
That  bore  me  headlong  on  mj  path. 
Stumbled  and  stagger^  into  fear. 
And  failed  me  in  my  mad  career, 
As  a  tired  steed  some  evil-doer, 
Alone  upon  a  desolate  moor, 
Bewild&red,  lost,  deserted,  blind. 
And  hearing  loud  and  dose  behind 
The  o'ertaking  steps  of  his  pnrsner. 
Then  sudden^  from  the  dark  there 

came 
A  Toice  that  called  me  bj  mj  name, 
And  said  to  me,  ''Kneel    down  and 

pray!** 
And  so  my  terror  passed  away. 
Passed  utterly  away  forever. 
Contrition,  penitence,  remorse, 
Came  on  me,  with  overwhelming  force ; 
A  hope,  a  longing,  an  endeayor. 
By  days  of  penance  and  nights  of  prayer, 
To  frustrate  and  defeat  despair ! 
Calm,  deep,  and  still  is  now  my  heart. 
With  tranquil  waters  overflowed ; 
A  lake  whose  unseen  fountains  start, 
Where  onoe  the  hot  volcano  glowed. 
And  you,  O  Prince  of  Hoheneck  ! 
Have  known  me  in  that  earlier  time, 
A  man  of  violence  and  crime, 
Whose  passions  brooked  no  curb  nor 

check. 
Behold  me  now,  in  gentler  mood. 
One  of  this  holy  brotherhood. 
Give  me  your  hand  ;  here  let  me  kneel ; 
Make  your  reproaches  sharp  as  steel ; 
Spurn  me,  and  smite  me  on  each  cheek ; 
No  violence  can  harm  the  meek, 
Thera  is  no  wound  Christ  cannot  heal ! 
Tea ;    lift  your   princely   hand,   and 

take 
Revenge,  if 't  is  revenge  you  seek ; 
Then  pardon  me,  for  Jeaus'  sake ! 


PRINCE  HENRT. 

Arise,  Count  Hugo  I  let  there  be 

No  further  strife  nor  enmity 

Between  us  twain ;  we  both  have  erred  f 

Too  rash  in  act,  too  wroth  in  word. 

From  the  beginning  have  we  stood 

In  fierce,  defiant  attitude. 

Each  thoughtless  of  the  other's  right, 

And  each  reliant  on  bis  might. 

But  now  our  souls  are  more  subdued ; 

The  hand  of  God,  and  not  in  vain. 

Has  touched  us  with  the  fire  of  fMun. 

Let  us  kneel  down  and  side  by  side 

Pray  till  our  souls  are  purified. 

And  pardon  will  not  be  denied ! 

Theyknul. 

THX  RBFBGTORT. 

Gaudwlum  of  Monk»  at  midnight,    Lu« 
ciVER  di$gui9ed  a$  a  Frtar, 

PRULR  PAUL  Stfl^f. 

Ave !  color  vini  dan, 
Dulcis  potus,  non  amari, 
Tna  nos  inebriari 
Digneris  potential 

PRIAR  OUTHBEBT. 

Not  so  much  noise,  mv  worthy  fr^res, 
You  'U  disturb  the  Abbot  at  his  prayers. 

PRIAR  PAUL  iings. 

0 1  quam  placens  in  colore ! 
O I  quam  rragrans  in  odore ! 
O I  quam  sapidum  in  ore  I 
Duloe  linguss  vinculum  I 

PRIAR  GUTHBERT. 

I  should  think  your  tongue  had  broken 
its  chain! 

PEIAR  PAITL  nng$. 

Felix  venter  quern  intrabis ! 
Felix  guttur  quod  rigabis  1 
Felix  OS  quod  tu  lavabis ! 
£t  beata  latua  1 

PRIAR  CUTHBBBT. 

Peace !  I  say,  peace ! 
Will  you  never  cease ! 
Ton  will  rouse  up  the  Abbot,  I  feeli  yon 
again! 


PBIAR  JOHN. 

No  danger!  (o-pight   he  will   let 
auma, 


us 
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Ab  I  happen  to  know  he  has  gneats  of 
hikown. 

FRIAR  OUTHBERT. 

Who  are  they  ? 

FRIAR  JOHN. 

A  Glerman  Prince  and  his  train, 
Who  arrived  here  just  before  the  rain. 
There  is  with  him  a  damsel  fair  to 


As  slender  and  graceful  as  a  reed ! 
When  she  alighted  from  her  steed, 
It  seemed  like  a  blossom  blown  from  a 
tree. 

FRIAR  GUTHBERT. 

None  of  your  pale-faced  ^irls  for  me ! 
None  of  your  damsels  of  high  degree ! 

FRIAR  JOHN. 

Come,  old  fellow,  drink  down  to  your 

peg! 
Bnt  do  not  drink  any  further,  I  beg ! 

FRIAR  PAUL  singt. 

In  the  days  of  sold. 
The  days  of  old. 
Crosier  of  wood 
And  bishop  of  gold ! 

FRIAR  GUTHBERT. 

What  an  infernal  racket  and  riot  I 

Can  you  not  drink  your  wine  in  quiet  ? 

Why  fill  the  convent  with  such  scan- 
dals. 

As  if  we  were  so  many  drunken  Van- 
dals? 

FRIAR  PAUL  otmtmuei. 

Now  we  have  changed 
That  law  so  good 
To  crosier  of  gold 
And  bishop  of  wood ! 

FRIAR  GUTHBERT. 

Well,  then,  since  you  are  in  the  mood 
To  give  your  noisy  humors  vent. 
Sing  and  howl  to  your  heart's  content ! 

GHORUS   OF  MONKS. 

Funde  vinum,  funde ! 
Tanquam  sint  fluminis  undss. 
Nee  qnsBras  unde, 
Sed  fundas  semper  abunde ! 

FRIAR  JOHN. 

What  is  the  name  of  yonder  friar, 


With  an  eye  that  glows  like  a  coal  ol 

fire. 
And  such  a  black  mass  of  tangled  hair  f 


FRIAR  PAUL. 


He  who  is  sitting  there. 
With  a  rollicking, 
Devil  may  care. 
Free  and  easy  look  and  air. 
As  if  he  were  used  to  such  feasting  and 
frolicking  ? 


FRIAR  JOHN. 


The  same. 


FRIAR  PAUL. 

He 's  a  stranger.    Ton  had  better  ask 

his  name, 
And  where  he  is  going  and  whence  he 

came. 

FRIAR  JOHN. 

Hallo!  Sir  Friar! 

FRIAR  PAUL. 

You   must   raise  your,  voice   a   little 

higher, 
He  does  not  seem  to  hear  what  you 

say. 
Now,  try  again!    He  is  looking   this 

way. 

FRIAR  JOHN. 

Hallo!  Sir  Friar, 

We  wish  to  inquire 

Whence  ^ou  came,  and  where  yon  are 

gomg. 
And  anything  else  that  is  worth  the 

knowing. 
So  be  so  good  as  to  open  your  head. 

LUCIFER. 

I  am  a  Frenchman  bom  and  bred. 
Going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Bome. 
My  home 

Is  the  convent  of  St.  Gildas  de  Bhnys, 
Of  which,  very  like,  yon  never  have 
heard. 

MONKS. 

Never  a  word. 

LUOIFER. 

You  must  know,  then,  it  is  in  the  dio* 

cese 
Called  the  Diocese  of  Vannes, 
In  the  province  of  Brittanv. 
From  the  gray  rocks  of  Morbihan 
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It  orerlooks  the  magrj  sea; 

The  yery  seashore  where. 

In  his  great  despair, 

Abbot  Abelard  walked  to  and  fro. 

Filling  the  night  with  woe. 

And  wailing  aloud  to  the  merciless  seas 

The  name  of  his  sweet  Heloise, 

Whilst  overhead 

The  convent  windows  gleamed  as  red 

As  the  fiery  eyes  of  the  monks  within. 

Who  with  jo'ml  din 

Gave  themselves  np  to  all    kinds  of 

sin! 
Ha!  that   is   a  convent!  that   is   an 

abbey! 
Over  the  doors. 
None  of  your   death-heads   carved  in 

wood, 
None  of  yoar  Saints  looking  pions  and 

good, 
None    of   vonr    Patriarchs    old    and 

shabby ! 
Bnt  the  heads  and  tnsks  of  boars, 
And  the  cells 

Hnng  all  round  with  the  fells 
Of  the  fitllow-deer. 
And  then  what  cheer ! 
What  jolly,  fat  friars, 
Sittmg  ronnd  the  great,  roaring  fires, 
Roarine  louder  than  they. 
With  their  strong  wines. 
And  their  concnoines. 
And  never  a  bdl. 
With  its  swagger  and  swell, 
Calling  yon  up  with  a  start  of  affright 
In  the  dead  of  night. 
To   send   yon   grnmUing  down  dark 

stairs. 
To  mnmUe  your  prayers; 
But  the  cheery  crow 
Of  cocks  in  the  yard  below. 
After  daybreak,  an  honr  or  so, 
And   the   barkiug    of   deep-mouthed 

hounds, 
These  are  the  sounds 
That,  instead  of  bells,  salute  the  ear. 
And  then  all  day 
Vp  and  away 

Through  the  forest,  hunting  the  deer! 
Ah,  my  ^ends,  I  'm  afraid  that  here 
Ton  are  a  little  too  pious,  a  little  too 

tame. 
And  the  more  is  the  shame. 
'T  is  the  greatest  folly 
Not  to  be  jolly; 
That's  what  I  think! 
Come,  drink,  drink. 
Drink,  and  die  game  1 


MONKS. 

And  your  Abbot  What  Vhis-name? 

LUOIFEX. 

Abelard! 

MONKS. 

Did  he  drink  hard  ? 

LUOirXB. 

Oh,  no!    Not  he! 

He  was  a  dry  old  fellow. 

Without  juice  enough  to  get  thoroughly 

mellow. 
There  he  stood, 
Lowering  at  us  in  sullen  mood. 
As  if  he  m^  come  into  Brittany 
Just  to  reform  our  brotherhood' 

A  roar  o/laugkter 

Bnt  you  see 

It  never  would  do ! 

For  some  of  us  knew  a  thing  or  two^ 

In  the  Abbey  of  St.  Qildas  de  Rhuys  ! 

For  instance,  the  great  ado 

With  old  Fulbert*8  niece. 

The  young  and  lovely  Heloise. 

rSLUt  JOHN. 

Stop  there,  if  you  please. 

Till  we  drink  to  Uie  fair  Heloise. 

▲LL,  drinking  cmd  thouHng, 

Heloise !    Heloise ! 

The  ChaptMU  tofU. 

LUOIFBB,  Mtarting, 
What  is  that  bell  for!    Are  you  such 


As  to  keep  up  the  fashion  of  midnight 


VBIAB  OUTHBBBT. 

It  fs  only  a  poor  unfortunate  brother. 
Who  is  girted  with  most  miraculous 

powers 
Of  getting  up  at  all  sorts  of  hours. 
And,  by  way  of  penance  and  Christian 

meekness. 
Of  creeping  silentlv  out  of  his  cell 
To  t^e  a  pull  at  that  hideous  bell ; 
So  that  all  monks  who  are  lying  awake 
May  murmur  some  kind  of  prayer  for 

his  sake. 
And  adapted  to  his  peculiar  weakness  I 

FRIAX  JOHN, 

From  frailty  and  fall  — 
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▲LL. 

Good  Lord,  delirer  ni  all ! 

FBIAB  OUTHBBBT. 

And  before  the  bell  for  matins  sonnda, 
He  takes  his    lantern,   and    goes  the 

rounds, 
Flashing  it  into  our  sleepy  eyes, 
Merely  to  say  it  is  time  to  arise. 
But  enough  of  that.    Go  on,  if  yon 

*    please, 
With  yonr  story  about  St.  Gildas  de 
Khnys. 

LUCIFER. 

Well,  it  finally  came  to  pass 

That,  half  in  fun  and  half  in  malice, 

One  Sunday  at  Mass 

We  put  some  poison  into  the  chalice. 

But,  either  by  accident  or  design, 

Peter  Abelard  kept  away 

From  the  chapel  that  day. 

And  a  poor  yonng  fnar,  who  in  his 

stead 
Drank  the  sacramental  wine. 
Feu  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  dead ! 
But  look !  do  you  see  at  the  window 

there 
That  face,  with  a  look  of  grief  and 

despair, 
That  ghastly  face,  as  of  one  in  pain  ? 


MONKS. 


Whof  where? 


LUOITBB. 

Aa  I  spoke,  it  vanished  away  again. 

FRIAB  OUTHBXBT. 

It  is  that  nefarious 

Siebald  the  Befectorariua. 

That  fellow  is  always  playing  the  scout, 

Creeping  and    peeping  and    prowling 

about; 
And  then  he  regales 
The  Abbot  with  scandalous  tales. 

LUCIFEB. 

A  spy  in  the  convent?    One  of  the 

brothers 
Telling  scandalous  tales  of  xhe  others  ? 
Out  upon  him,  the  lazy  loon  ! 
I  would  put  a  stop  to  that  pretty  soon, 
In  a  way  he  should  me  it 

Bow  shaltwedoit? 


LUCIFEB. 

Do  yon,  brother  Paul, 

Creep  under  the  window,  doae  to  the 

wall, 
And  open  it  suddenly  when  I  calL 
Then  seise  the  villain  by  the  hair, 
And  hold  him  there. 
And  punish  him  soundly,  onoe  lor  alL 

FRIAB  CUTHBBBT. 

As  Saint  Dnnstan  of  old, 

We  are  told, 

Once  caught  the  Devil  by  the  nose ! 

LUCIFEB. 

Ha !  ha !  that  storyr  is  very  clever, 
But  has  no  foundation  whatsoever. 
Quick  1  for  I  see  his  face  again 
Glaring  in  at  the  window-pane ; 
Now!   now!    and  do  not  spare  your 
blows. 

Fbiab  Pjlul  openg  the  window  ntdtUidg, 
and  ieue$  Siebalp. 

They  beat  him, 

FBIAB   siebald. 

Help !  help !  are  you  going  to  slay  me  t 

FBIAB  PAUL. 

That  will  teach  yon  again  to  betray 
mel 

FBLiB   SIBBAXD. 

Mercy!  mercy! 

FBIAB  PAUL,  ihouting  and  beating, 

Rnmpas  bellorum  lomm 
Vim  confer  amorum 
Morum  verorum  romm 
Tn  plena  polomm ! 

LUCIFEB. 

Who  stands  in  the  doorway  yQinder» 
Stretching  out  his  trembling  hand. 
Just  as  Akbelard  used  to  stand. 
The  flash  of  his  keen,  black  eyes 
Forerunning  the  thunder? 

THE  MONKS,  in  conJuiWiL 
The  Abbot !  the  Abbot ! 

FBIAB  CUTBBBBT. 

And  what  is  the  wonderl 
He  seems  to  have  taken  you  by  snr 
prise. 
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VBIAB  FRAVOIS. 


Hide  the  great  flagon 

JVom  the  eyes  of  the  dragon ! 


FBIAR  OUTHBBBT. 

Pnll  the  brown  hood  oyer  yonr  face ! 
This  win  bring  as  into  disgrace ! 

▲BBOT. 

What  means  this  rerel  and  caroase  1 
Jb  this  a  tavern  and  drinking-honse  ? 
Are  yon  Christian  monks,  or  heathen 

deyils, 
To    pollute   this   convent    with   jour 

revels  ? 
Were  Peter  Damian  still  upon  earth, 
To  be  shocked  bj  such  ungodly  mirth. 
He  would  write  your  names,  witb  pen  of 

In  his  Book  of  Gomorrah,  one  and  all  I 
Awaj,  jon  drunkards !  to  your  cells, 
And  pray  till  you  hear  the  matin-bells ; 
Yon,  Brother  Francis,  and  you,  Brother 

Paul! 
And  as  a  penance  mark  each  prayer 
With  the  scourge  upon  your  shoulders 

bare; 
Nothing  atones  for  such  a  sin 
But  the   blood   that   follows  the  dis- 
cipline. 
And  you,  Brother  Cuthbert,  come  with 

me 
Alone  into  the  sacristy ; 
Ton,  who  should  be  a  guide  to  your 

brothers. 
And  are  ten  timee  worse  than  all  the 

others. 
For  you  I  've  a  draught  that .  has  long 

been  brewing. 
Ton    shall   do  a  penance   worth    the 

doing! 
Away  to  yonr  prayers,  then,  one  and  all ! 
I  wonder  the  very  convent  wall 
Does  not  crumble  and  crush  you  in  its 

fall! 


THE  NEiaHBOBIMO  NUNNERT. 

The   Abbess  Irminoabd  fitting  with 
Elbib  t'fi  the  moonlight, 

IBMIWOABD. 

The  night  is  silent,  the  wind  is  stiU, 
The  moon  is  looking  from  yonder  hill 
Pown  upon  convent,  and  grove,  and 
gmen; 


The  clouds  have  passed  away  from  her 

face, 
Leaving    behind    them   no   sorrowful 

trace, 
Only  the  tender  and  quiet  grace 
Of  one  whose  heart  has  been  healed 

with  pardon  I 

And  snch  am  I.    My  soul  within 
Was  dark  with  passion  and  soiled  with 

sin. 
But  now  its  wounds  are  healed  again ; 
Gone  are  the  anguish,  the  terror,  and 

pain; 
For  across  that  desolate  land  of  woe. 
O'er  whose  burning  sands  I  was  forced 

to  go, 
A  wind  from  heaven  began  to  blow ; 
And  all  my  being  trembled  and  shook. 
As  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  or  the  grass 

of  the  field. 
And  I  was   healed,  as  the   sick   are 

healed, 
When  fanned  by  the  leaves  of  the  Holy 

Book! 

As  thou  sittest  in  the  moonlight  there, 
Its  glory  flooding  thy  golden  hair. 
And  the  only  darkness  that  which  lies 
In  the  haunted  chambers  of  thine  eyes, 
I  feel  my  soul  drawn  unto  thee. 
Strangely,  and  strongly,  and  more  and 

more. 
As  to  one  I  have  known  and  loved 

before; 
For  every  soul  is  akin  to  me 
That  dwells  in  the  land  of  mystery ! 
I  am  the  Lady  Irmingard, 
Bom  of  a  noble  race  and  name ! 
Many  a  wandering  Suabian  bard. 
Whose  life  was  dreary,  and  bleak,  and 

hard. 
Has  found  through  me  the  way  to  fame. 

Brief  and  bright  were  those  days,  and 

the  nignt 
Which  followed  was  full  of  a  lurid  light. 
Love,  that  of  every  woman^s  heart 
Will  have  the  whole,  and  not  a  part. 
That  is  to  her,  in  Nature's  plan. 
More  than  ambition  is  to  man, 
Her  light,  her  life,  her  very  breath. 
With  no  alternative  but  death. 
Found  me  a  maiden  soft  and  young. 
Just   from    the    convent's     cloistered 

school. 
And  seated  on  my  lowly  stool. 
Attentive  while  tne  minstrels  sung. 
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Gallant,  gn^mcef  ul,  gentle,  tall, 
Fairest,  noblest,  beet  of  all, 
Was  Walter  of  the  Vogelweid ; 
And,  whatnoever  maj  betide, 
Still  I  think  of  him  with  pride ! 
His  song  was  of  the  snmmer-time, 
The  Tery  birds  sane  in  his  rhyme ; 
The  sunshine,  the  ctelicions  air. 
The   fragrance   of   the   flowers,  were 

there; 
And  I  grew  restless  as  I  heard, 
Restless  and  buoyant  as  a  bird, 
Down  soft,  aerial  currents  sailing, 
O'er  blossomed  orchards  and  fidds  in 

bloom, 
And  through  the  momentary  gloom, 
Of  shadows  o'er  the  landscape  trailing, 
Yielding  and  borne  1  knew  not  where, 
But  feeling  resistance  unavailing.        , 

And  thus,  unnoticed  and  apart, 
And  more  by  accident  than  choice, 
I  listened  to  that  single  voice 
Until  the  chambers  of  my  heart 
Were  filled  with  it  by  ni^ht  and  day. 
One  night,  —  it  was  a  night  in  May,  — 
Within  the  earden,  unawares, 
Under  the  blossoms  in  the  gloom, 
I  heard  it  utter  my  own  name 
With  protestations  and  wild  prayers ; 
And  it  rang  through  me,  and  became 
Like  the  archangers  trump  of  doom, 
Which  the  soul  hears,  and  must  obey ; 
And  mine  arose  as  from  a  tomb. 
My  former  life  now  seemed  to  me 
Such  as  hereafter  death  may  be, 
When  in  the  mat  Eternity 
We  shall  awMe  and  find  it  day. 

It  was  a  dream,  and  would  not  stay ; 
A  dream,  that  in  a  single  night 
Faded  and  vanished  out  of  sight 
My  father's  anger  followed  fast 
This  passion,  as  a  freshening  blast 
Seeks  out  and  fans  the  fire,  whose  rage 
It  may  increase,  but  not  assuage. 
And    he   exdiUmed:  ''No    wandering 

bard 
Shall  win  thy  hand,  O  Irmingard ! 
For  which  I'roice  Henry  of  Uoheneck 
By  messenger  and  letter  sues.*' 

Gently,  but  firmly,  I  replied : 

"  Henry  of  Hoheneck  I  discard ! 

Never  the  hand  of  Irmingard 

Shall  lie  in  his  as  the  hand  of  a  bride !  '* 

This  said  I,  Walter,  for  thy  sake ; 

This  said  I,  for  I  could  not  choose. 


After  a  paote,  mv  father  spake 
In  that  cold  and  deliberate  tone 
Which  turns  the  hearer  into  stone, 
And  seems  itself  the  act  to  be 
That  follows  with  such  dread  certainty 
"  This  or  the  cloister  and  the  vefl ! " 
No  other  words  than  these  he  sud, 
But  they  were  like  a  funeral  waH ; 
My  life  was  ended,  my  heart  was  dead. 

That  night  from  the  castle-gate  went 

down 
With  silent,  slow,  and  steslthy  pace. 
Two  shadows,  mounted   on   shadowy 

steeds. 
Taking  the  narrow  path  that  leads 
Into  tne  forest  dense  and  brown. 
In  the  leafy  darkness  of  the  place. 
One  could  not  distinguish  form  norfaoe^ 
Only  a  bulk  without  a  shape, 
A  darker  shadow  in  the  shade ; 
One  scarce  could  sav  it  moved  or  stayed. 
Thus  it  was  we  nude  oar  escape  1 
A  foaming  brook,  with  many  a  bound. 
Followed  us  like  a  playful  hound ; 
Then  leaped  before  ns,  and  in  the  hollow 
Paused,  and  waited  for  us  to  follow. 
And  seemed  impatient,  and  afraid 
That  our  tardy  flight   should  be  be- 
trayed 
By  the    sound  onr   horses'  hoof-beats 

made. 
And  when  we  reached  the  plain  below, 
We  paused  a  moment  and  drew  rein 
To  look  back  at  the  castle  again ; 
And  we  saw  the  windows  all  aglow 
With  lights,  that  were  passing  to  and 

fro; 
Our  hearts  with  terror  ceased  to  beat ; 
The  brook  crept  silent  to  our  feet ; 
We   knew    wnat   most  we  feared    to 

know. 
Then  suddenly  horns  began  to  blow ; 
And  we  heard  a  shout,  and  a  heavy 

tramp. 
And  our  horses  snorted  in  the  damp 
Night-air  of  the  meadows  green  and 

wide. 
And  in  a  moment,  side  by  side. 
So  dose,  they  most  have  seemed  but 

one, 
The  shadows  across  the  moonlight  mn, 
And  another  came,  and  swept  behind, 
lake  the  shadow  of  donds  before  the 

windl 

How  I  remember  that  breathless  flight 
Across  the  moors,  in  the  summer  night  I 
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How  under  our  feet  the  long,  white 

road 
Backward  like  a  rirer  flowed. 
Sweeping  with  it  fences  and  hedges, 
Whilst  nrther  awaj  and  orerbeiul. 
Paler  than  I,  with  fear  and  dread. 
The  moon  fled  with  ns  as  we  fled 
AUmg  the  forest's  jagged  edges ! 

An  this  I  can  remember  well ; 

Bnt  of  what  afterwards  befell 

I  nothing  further  can  recall 

Than  a  blind,  desperate,  headlong  fall ; 

The  rest  is  a  blank  and  darkness  all. 

When  I  awoke  oot  of  this  swoon, 

The  son  was  shining,  not  the  moon. 

Making  a  cross  upon  the  wall 

With  uie  bars  ot  mj  windows  narrow 

and  tall; 
And  I  prayed  to  it,  as  I  had  been  wont 

to  pray. 
From  earlj  childhood,  day  by  day, 
Baoh  morning,  as  in  bed  I  lay ! 
I  was  lying  again  in  m^  own  room ! 
And  I  thanked  Gk>d,  m  my  ferer  and 

That  those  shadows  on  the  midnight 

plain 
Were  gone,  and  could  not  come  again ! 
I  stmggled  no  longer  with  my  doom ! 

This  happened  many  years  ago. 
I  left  my  father's  home  to  come 
Like  Catherine  to  her  martyrdom, 
For  blindly  I  esteemed  it  so. 
And  when  I  heard  the  convent  door 
Behind  me  close,  to  ope  no  more, 
I  felt  it  smite  me  like  a  blow. 
Through  all  my  limbs  a  shudder  ran, 
And  on  my  bruisM  spirit  fell 
The  dampness  of  my  narrow  cell 
As  inight-air  on  a  wounded  man. 
Giving  intolerable  pain. 

Bnt  now  a  better  life  began. 

I  felt  the  agony  decrease 

By  alow  degrees,  then  wholly  cease, 

Bnding  in  perfect  rest  and  peace  1 

It  was  not  apathy,  nor  dulness. 

That  wei^b«d  and   pressed  upon  my 

bram. 
But  the  same  passion  I  had  given 
To  earth  before,  now  turned  to  heaven 
With  an  its  overflowing  fulness. 

Alas  1  the  worid  is  fun  of  peril ! 
The  path  that  mns  through  the  fairest 
— Ids, 


On  the  sunnieet  side  of  the  yaUey,  te^ds 
Into  a  r^on  bleak  and  sterile ! 
Alike  in  the  high-bom  and  tha  lowly. 
The  win  is  feeble,  and  passion  strong. 
We  cannot  sever  right  from  wrong ; 
8ome  falsehood  mingles  with  an  troth  ; 
Nor  is  it  strange  the  neart  of  youth 
Should   waver   and   oomprcSiend   but 

slowly 
The  thin^  that  are  holy  and  unholy ! 
But  in  this  sacred,  calm  retreat. 
We  are  aU  weU  and  safely  shielded 
From  winds  that  blow,  and  waves  that 

beat. 
From  the  cold,  and  rain,  and  blighting 

heat. 
To  which  the  strongest   hearts    have 

yielded. 
Here  we  stand  as  the  Virgins  Seven, 
For  our  celestial  bridegroom  veaming ; 
Our  hearts  are  lamps  forever  burning. 
With  a  steady  and  unwavering  flame. 
Pointing  np^i^ird,  forever  the  same. 
Steadily  upward  toward  the  heaven  I 

The  moon  is  hidden  behind  a  cloud ; 

A  sudden  darkness  fills  the  room. 

And  th^  deep  eves,  amid  the  gloom. 

Shine  like  jeweti  in  a  shroud. 

On  the  leaves  is  a  sound  of  falling  rain; 

A  bird,  awakened  in  its  nest. 

Gives  a  faint  twitter  of  unrest. 

Then  smooths  its  plumes   and  sle^ 

again. 
No  other  sounds  than  these  I  hear ; 
The  hour  of  midnight  mnst  be  near. 
Thou   art    o'erspent   with    the   day% 

fatigue 
Of  riding  many  a  dusty  league ; 
Sink,  then,  gently  to  thy  slumber ; 
Me  so  many  cares  encumber. 
So  many  ghosts,  and  forms  of  fright. 
Have  started  from  their  graves  to-night, 
They  have  driven  sleep  from  mine  eyes 

away: 
I  win  go  down  to  the  chapel  and  pray 


V. 


A  OOVXBBD  BBIDOB  AT  LUCERNE. 
PBINGB  HBNRT. 

Grod's  blessing  on  the  arehitecta  who 

bnfld 
The  bridges  o*er  swift  rivers  and  abysses 
Before  impassable  to  human  feet. 
No  less  than  on  the  buflders  of  catiie- 

drals. 
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Whose  maMiTS  walli  are  bridges  thrown 

acroet 
The  dark  and  terrible  abriit  of  Death. 
Well  has  the  name  of  rontifex  been 

ffhren 
Unto  the  Chnreh'e  head,  aa  the  chief 

bnilder 
And  architect  of  the  inTlsible  bridge 
That  leads  from  earth  to  heaTen. 

■L8IB. 

How  dark  it  grows ! 
What  are  these  paintings  on  the  walls 
around  us  ? 

PBIHOB  HEITRT. 

The  Dance  Macabsrl 

BLSIB. 

What? 

PRINCB  HBHRT. 

The  Dance  of  Death! 
AD  that  go  to  and  fro  must  look  upon 

it, 
Mindful  of  what  thej  shall  be,  while 

beneath. 
Among  the  wooden  pUes,  the  turbulent 

nrer 
Bushes,  impetuous  as  the  riyer  of  life, 
With  dimpling  eddies,  ever  green  and 

bright, 
SaTB  where  the  shadow  of  this  bridge 

falls  on  it. 

BLBIB. 

Ohjesl  I  see  it  now  1 

PBnrCB  HBlOtT. 

The  grim  musician 

Leads  all  men  through  the  maaes  of 
that  dance. 

To  diflbrent  sounds  in  difibrent  meas- 
ures moving; 

Sometimes  he  plays  a  lute,  sometimes  a 
drum. 

To  tempt  or  terrify. 

BL8IB. 

What  is  this  picture? 

PKIirOB  HBKRT. 

It  is  a  Toung  man  singing  to  a  nun. 
Who  BDcels  at  her  devotions,  but  in 

kneeling 
Turns   round  to  look   at   him;  and 

Death,  meanwhile, 
Is  putting  out  the  candles  on  the  altar  1 


BLSIB. 

Ah,  what  a  pity  *t  is  that  she  should 

listen 
Unto  such  songs,  when  in  her  orisons 
She  might  have  heard  in  heaven  tbe 

angels  singing  1 

PBIKOB  HEVRT. 

Here  he  has  stolen  a  jester's  cap  and 

bells 
And  dances  with  the  Queen. 

BLSIB. 

A  foolish  jest! 

PRIKOB  HBNBT. 

And  here  the  heart  of  the  new-wedded 

wife. 
Coming  from  church  with  her  beloved 

lord, 
He  startles  with  the  rattle  of  his  drum. 

BL8IB. 

Ah,  that  is  sad !  And  yet  perhaps  'tis 
best 

That  she  should  die,  with  all  the  sun- 
shine on  her, 

And  all  the  benedictions  of  the  morn- 
ing. 

Before  this  affluence  of  golden  li^t 

Shall  fade  into  a  cold  and  doudM  gray, 

Then  into  darkness ! 

PRINCB  HBHRT. 

Under  it  is  written, 
"  Nothing  but  death  shall  separate  thee 
and  me ! " 

BLSIB. 

And  what  is  this,  that  follows  close 
upon  it  1 

PRnrCB  HBKRT. 

Death  playing  on  a  dulcimer.    Behind 

A  poor  old  woman,  with  a  rosary. 

Follows  tbe  sound,  and  seems  to  wish 
her  feet 

Were  swifter  to  o*ertake  him.  Under- 
neath, 

The  inscription  reads, "  Better  is  Death 
than  life." 

BLSIB. 

Better  is  Death  than  Life !    Ah  yesi 

to  thousands 
Death  plays  upon  a  dulcimer,  and  sings 
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That  Bonf  of  consolation,  till  the  air 
Bings  with  it»  and  thej  cannot  chooae 

hat  follow 
Whither  he  leads.     And  not  the  old 

alone. 
Bat  the  young  also  hear  it,  and  are 

PBINCB  HBNRT. 

Yes,  in  their  sadder  moments.    T  is 

the  soand 
Of  their  own  hearts  they  hear,  half  full 

of  tears. 
Which  are  like  crystal  cups,  half  filled 

with  water, 
Besponding  to  the  pressure  of  a  fineer 
With  music  sweet  and  low  and  melan- 

chobr. 
Let  us  go  iorward,  and  no  longer  stay 
In  this  great  picture-gallery  of  Death  I 
I  hate  it !  ay,  the  very  thought  of  it ! 

ELSIE. 

Why  is  it  hateful  to  you  ? 

PBINCE   HENBT. 

For  the  reason 
That  life,  and  all  that  speaks  of  life,  is 

lovely. 
And  death,  and  all  that  speaks  of  death, 

ishatefuL 

■LSIS. 

The  ^ve  itself  is  but  a  covered  bridge, 
Leadmg  from  light  to  light,  through  a 
brief  darkness ! 

PBIKGB  HBNBT,  emerging  from  the  bridge, 

I  breathe  again  more  freely  !    Ah,  how 

pleasant 
To  come  once  more  into  the  light  of  day, 
Out  of  that  shadow  of  death !    To  hear 

again 
The  hoof-beats  of  our  horses  on  firm 

ground. 
And  not  upon   those    hollow  planks, 

resounding 
With  a  sepulchral  echo,  like  the  clods 
On  coffins  m  a  churchyard !    Yonder  lies 
The  Lake  of  the  Four  Forest-Towns, 

apparelled 
In  light,  and  lingering,  like  a  village 

maiden, 
Hid  in  the  bosom  of  her  native  moun- 
tains, 
Then  pouring  all  her  life  into  another^s, 
Changing  her  name  and  being  1    Over- 
head, 


Shaking  his  cloudy  tresses  loose  in  air, 
Bises  Pilatus,  with  his  windy  pines. 

Tkeifpas$  on. 


THB  DSVIL'S  BBIDGI. 

Pbinob  Hbnbt  and  Elsie  eroteing  with 
attendants. 

GUIDE. 

This  bridge  is  called  the  Devil's  Bridge. 
With  a  single  arch,  from  ridge  to  ridge. 
It  leaps  across  the  terrible  chasm 
Yawmng  beneath  us,  blade  and  deep. 
As  if,  in  some  convulsive  spasm. 
The  summits  of  the  hills  had  cracked. 
And  made  a  road  for  the  cataract 
That  raves  and  rages  down  the  steep ! 

LUCIFER,  under  the  bridge. 
Ha!  ha! 

GUIDB. 

Never  any  bridge  but  this 

Could  stand  across  the  wild  abyss ; 

All  the  rest,  of  wood  or  stone. 

By  the  Devil's  hand  were  overthrown. 

He  toppled  crags  from  the  precipice. 

And  whatsoever  was  built  by  day 

In  the  night  was  swept  away ; 

None  coiUd  stand  but  this  alone. 

LUOIFBB,  under  the  bridge. 
Ha!  ha! 

GUIDE. 

I  showed  you  in  the  valley  a  bowlder 
Marked    with     the    imprint    of     his 

shoulder ; 
As  he  was  bearing  it  up  this  way, 
A  peasant,  passing,  cried,  "  Herr  J^! " 
And  the  Devil  dropped  it  in  his  fright. 
And  vanished  suddenly  out  of  sight  1 

LUOIFBB,  under  the  bridge. 
Ha!  ha! 

GUIDE. 

Abbot  Giraldus  of  Einsiedel, 
For  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Borne, 
Built  this  at  last,  with  a  single  arch, 
Under  which,  on  its  endless  inarch. 
Buns  the  river,  white  with  foam. 
Like  a  thread  through  the  eye  of  a 

needle. 
And  the  Devil  promised  to  let  it  stand. 
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Under  compact  and  condition 
That  the  first  living  thing  which  crossed 
Should  be  surrendered  into  his  hand. 
And  be  beyond  redemption  lost 

LUCITBB,  under  the  bridge. 
Hal  ha!  perdition  I 

OITTDB. 

At  length,  the  bridge  being  all  com- 

Eleted, 
bot,  standing  at  its  head, 
Threw  across  it  a  loaf  of  btead. 
Which  a  hungry  dog  sprang  after, 
And  the  rocks  reedioed  with  the  peals 

of  laughter. 
To  see  the  Devil  thus  defeated ! 

Theif  paee  on, 

LUCIFER,  under  the  bridge. 

Ha!  ha!  defeated! 

For  journeys  and  for  crimes  like  this 

I  let  the  bridge  stand  o*er  the  abyss ! 


THB  ST.  OOTHABD  PASS. 
PRINCE   HEICST. 

This  is  the  highest  point.     Two  ways 

the  rivers 
Leap  down  to  difierent  seas,  and   as 

they  roll 
Grow  deep  and  still,  and  their  majestic 

presence 
Becomes  a  benefaction  to  the  towns 
They  visit,  wandering  silently  among 

them, 
Like  patriarchs  old  among  their  shining 

tents. 

ELSIE. 

How  bleak  and  bare  it  is !    Nothing  bnt 

mosses 
Grow  on  these  rocks. 

PRINCE   HENRT. 

Tet  are  they  not  forgotten ; 
Beneficent  Nature  aends  the  mists  to 
feed  them. 

ELSIE. 

See  yonder  little   cloud,   that,    borne 

aloft 
So  tenderly  by  the  wind,  floats   fast 

away 
Over  the  snowy  peaks !    It  seems  to  me 
The  body  of  St.  Catherine,  borne  by 

angels! 


PRINCE  HENRT. 

Thou  art  St  Catherine,  and  invisible 

angels 
Bear   thee   across  these   channs   and 

precipices. 
Lest  thou  shouldst  dash  thy  feet  against 

a  stone  I 

ELSIE. 

Would  I  were  borne  unto  my  grave,  as 

she  was. 
Upon  angelic  shoulders !    Even  now 
I  seem  uplifted  by  them,  light  as  air! 
What  sound  is  that? 

PRINCE   HENRT. 

The  tumbling  avalancbesi 

ELSIE. 

How  awful,  yet  how  beautiful ! 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

These  are 
The  voices  of  the  mountains!    Thai 

they  ope 
Their  snowy  lips,  and  speak  onto  each 

other. 
In  the  primeval  language,  lost  to  man. 

BLSIR. 

What  land  is  this  that  spreads  itaelf 
beneath  us? 

PRINCE   HENRT. 

Italy !    Italy ! 

ELSIE. 

Land  of  the  Madonna! 
How  beautiful  it  is !  It  seems  a  garden 
Of  Paradise! 

PRINCE   HENRT. 

Nay,  of  Gethsemane 
To    thee  and   me,  of  passion  and  of 

prayer ! 
Tet  once  of  Paradise.    Long  years  ago 
I    wandered   as   a   youth   among   its 

bowers, 
And  never  from  my  heart  has  ^ed 

quite 
Its  memory,  that,  like  a  summer  sunset^ 
Encircles  with  a  ring  of  purple  light 
All  the  horizon  of  my  youth. 

GUIDE. 

O  friends} 
The  days  are  short,  the  way  before  as 
long: 
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We  must  not  Hnger,  if  we  think  to 

reach 
The  inn  at  Belinzona  before  vespers  I 

TTieif  p(U8  on, 

AT  THl  VOOT  OV  THB  ALPS. 
A  hah  under  the  tree$  at  noon, 

PRINCE   HBNBT. 

Here  let  as  pause  a  moment  in  the  trem- 
bling 

Shadow  and  sunshine  of  the  roadside 
trees, 

And,  onr  tired  horses  in  a  group  assem- 
bling. 

Inhale  long  draughts  of  this  delicious 
breeze. 

Our  fleeter  steeds  have  distanced  our  at- 
tendants ; 

They  lag  behind  us  with  a  slower  pace  ; 

We  will  await  them  under  the  green 
pendants 

Of  the  great  willows  in  this  shady  place. 

Ho,  iSirbarossal  how  thy  mottled 
haunches 

Sweat  with  this  canter  over  hill  and 
glade  1 

Stand  still,  and  let  these  overhanging 
branches 

Fan  thy  hot  sides  and  comfort  thee  with 
shade! 

BLSIS. 

What  a  delightful  landscape  spreads  be- 

fore  us. 
Marked  with  a    whitewashed  cottage 

here  and  there ! 
And,  in  luxuriant  garlands  drooping  o*er 

us, 
Blossoms  of  grape-vines  scent  the  sunny 

air. 

PBINCB   HBNBT. 

Hark!    what  sweet  sounds  are  those, 

whose  accents  holy 
Fill  the  warm  noon  with  music  sad  and 

sweet! 

BLSIB. 

It  is  a  band  of  pilgrims,  moving  slowly 
On  their  long  journey,  with  uncovered 
feet. 

fiLOBiMS,  chanting    the    Hymn  of  St, 
Hildebert. 

Me  receptet  Sion  ilia, 
Sion  David,  nrbs  tranquilla, 


Cujus  faber  auctor  lucis, 
Cu^ns  portsB  lignum  crucis, 
Cu^us  claves  lingua  Petri, 
Cujns  dves  semper  leeti, 
Cujus  muri  lapis  vivns, 
Cujus  custos  Kex  festivns ! 

LUCiFBB,  as  a  Friar  in  the  procession. 

Here  am  I,  too,  in  the  pious  band. 

In  the  garb  of  a  barefooted  Carmelite 

dressed  1 
The  soles  of  my  feet  are  as  hard  and 

tanned 
As  the  conscience  of  old  Pope  Hilde- 

brand. 
The  Holy  Satan,  who  made  the  wives 
Of   the    bishops    lead    such   shameful 

lives. 
All  dav  long  I  beat  my  breast. 
And  chant  with  a  most  particular  zest 
The  Latin  hvmns,  which  I  understand 
Quite  as  well,  I  think,  as  the  rest. 
And  at  night  such  lodging  in  bams  and 

sheds, 
Such  a  hurly-burlv  in  country  inns. 
Such  a  clatter  of    tongues  in  empty 

heads. 
Such  a  helter-skelter   of  prayers  and 

sins! 
Of  all  the  contrivances  of  the  time 
For  sowing  broadcast  the  seeds  of  crime, 
There  is  none  so  pleasing  to  me  and 

mine 
As  a  pilgrimage  to  some  far-off  shrine ! 

PBINCB   HBNBT. 

If  from  the  outward  man  we  judge  the 

inner, 
And  cleanliness  is  godliness,  I  fear 
A     hopeless    reprobate,    a    hardened 

sinner. 
Must  be  that  Carmelite  now  passing 

near. 

LUCIPEB. 

There  is  my  German  Prince  again. 
Thus  far  on  his  journey  to  Salern, 
And  the  lovesick    girl,  whose  heated 

brain 
Is  sowing  the  cloud  to  reap  the  rain  ; 
But  it 's  a  long  road  that  has  no  turn  I 
Let  them  quietly  hold  their  way, 
I  have  also  a  part  in  the  plav. 
But  first  I  must  act  to  my  heart's  con- 
tent 
This  mummery  and  this  merriment. 
And  drive  this  motle  v  flock  of  sheep 
Into  the  fold,  where  drink  and  sleep 
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The  jolly  old  friars  of  Benevent 
Of  a  trath,  it  ofteo  provokes  me  to  laagh 
To  see  these  beggars  hobble  along. 
Lamed  and  maimed,  and  fed  upon  chaff, 
Chanting  their  wonderful  piff  and  paff, 
And,  to  make  up  for  not  understanding 

the  song, 
Singing  it  fiercely,  and  wild,  and  strong ! 
Were  it  not  for  my  magic  garters  and 

staff. 
And  the  goblets  of  goodly  wine  I  quaff, 
And  the  mischief  I  make  in  the  idle 

throng, 
I  should  not  continue  the  business  long. 

PILORIM8,  chanting. 

In  hftc  urbe,  lux  solennis, 
Ver  sBtemum,  pax  perennis ; 
In  hftc  odor  implens  cxelos, 
In  hftc  semper  festum  melos ! 

PRINCE   HBNRT. 

Do  you  observe  that  monk  among  the 

train, 
Who  pours  from  his  great  throat  the 

roaring  bass, 
As  a  cathedral  spout  pours  out  the  rain, 
And  this  way  turns  his  rubicund,  round 

face? 

BL8IB. 

It  is  the  same  who,  on  the  Strasburg 

sauare. 
Preached  to  the  people  in  the  open  air. 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

And  he  has  crossed  o*er  mountain,  field, 

and  fell. 
On  that  good  steed,  that  seems  to  bear 

him  well. 
The  hackney  of  the  Friars  of  Orders 

Gray, 
His  own  stout  legs !    He,  too,  was  in 

the  play, 
Both  as  King  Herod  and  Ben  Israel. 
Good  morrow.  Friar ! 

FRIAR  CUTHBERT. 

GU)od  morrow,  noble  Sir  1 

PRINCB   HBNRY. 

I  speak  in  German,  for,  unless  I  err. 
Yon  are  a  German. 

FRIAR   CUTHBERT. 

I  cannot  gainsay  you. 
But  by  what  instinct,  or  what  secret 
sign. 


Meetine  me  here,  do  you  straightway 

divine 
That  northward  of  the  Alps  my  oountry 

Uesi 

PRINCB  HENRT. 

Your  accent,  like  St.  Peter's,  would  be- 
tray you. 

Did  not  your  yellow  beard  and  your 
blue  eyes. 

Moreover,  we  have  seen  your  face  be- 
fore, 

And  heard  you  preach  at  the  Cathedral 
door 

On  Easter  Sunday,  in  the  Strasburg 
square. 

We  were  among  the  crowd  that  gath- 
ered there. 

And  saw  von  play  the  Rabbi  with  great 
skill. 

As  if,  by  leaning  o'er  so  many  years 

To  walk  with  httle  children,  your  own 
will 

Had  caught  a  childish  attitude  from 
theirs, 

A  kind  of  stooping  in  its  form  and 

And  could  no  longer  stand  erect  and 

straight. 
Whence  come  you  now  ? 

FRIAR  CUTHBERT. 

From  the  old  monastery 
Of  Hii-schau,  in  the  forest ;  being  sent 
Upon  a  pil^mage  to  Benevent, 
To  see  tne  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
That  moves  its  holy  eyes,  and  some- 
times speaks. 
And  lets  the  piteous  tears  run  down  its 

cheeks. 
To  touch  the  hearts  of  the  impenitent 

PRINCE  HENRT. 

Oh,  had  I  faith,  as  in  the  days  gone  by. 
That  knew  no  doubt,  and  feared  no 
mystery ! 

LUCIFER,  at  a  distance. 
Ho,  Cuthbert !    Friar  Cuthbert ! 

FRIAR  CUTHBERT. 

Farewell,  Prince; 
I  cannot  stay  to  argue  and  convince. 

PRINCE   HENRT. 

This  is  indeed  the  blessed  Blarv's  land, 
Virgin    and   mother  of  oar  dear  Re 
deemer ! 
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All  hearts  are  touched  and  softened  at 
her  name, 

Alike  the  bandit,  with  the  bloody  hand. 

The  priest,  the  prince,  the  scholar,  and 
the  neasant. 

The  nuJ^^eed..  «.e  ^ionary 
dreamer, 

Pay  homage  to  her  as  one  ever  present ! 

And  even  as  children,  who  have  much 
offended 

A  too  indulgent  father,  in  gveat  shame, 

Penitent,  and  yet  not  daring  unat- 
tended 

To  go  into  his  presence,  at  the  gate 

Speak  with  their  sister,  and  confiding 
wait 

Till  she  goes  in  before  and  intercedes ; 

So  men,  repenting  of  their  evil  deeds. 

And  yet  not  ventoring  rashly  to  draw 
near 

With  their  requests  an  angry  father's 
ear. 

Offer  to  her  their  prayers  and  their  con- 
fession. 

And  she  for  them  in  heaven  makes  in- 
tercession. 

And  if  our  faith  had  given  us  nothing 
more 

Than  this  example  of  all  womanhood. 

So  mild,  so  merciful,  so  strong,  so  good. 

So  patient,  peaceful,  loyal,  loving,  pure. 

This  were  enough  to  prove  it  higher  and 
truer 

Than  all  the  creeds  the  world  had  known 
before. 

PILOBIMS,  chanting  afar  off. 

Urbs  coelestis,  urbs  beata, 
Supra  petram  collocata, 
Urbs  in  portu  satis  tuto 
De  longinqno  te  saluto, 
Te  saluto,  te  suspiro, 
Te  affecto,  te  requirol 


THB  INN  AT  OBNOA. 
A  terrace  overlooking  the  iea.    Night. 

PRINOB   HENBT. 

It  is  the  sea,  it  is  the  sea, 

In  all  its  vague  immensity, 

Fading  and  darkening  in  the  distance ! 

Silent,  majestical,  and  slow. 

The  white  ships  haunt  it  to  and  fro. 

With  all  their  ghostly  sails  nnf  urled, 

As  phantoms  from  another  world 

Haunt  the  dim  confines  of  existence ! 


Bnt  ah !  how  few  can  comprehend 
Their  signals,  or  to  what  good  end 
From  land  to  land  they  come  and  go ! 
Upon  a  sea  more  vast  and  dark 
Tne  spirits  of  the  dead  embark, 
All  voyaging  to  unknown  coasts. 
We  wave  our  farewells  from  the  shore. 
And  they  depart,  and  come  no  more, 
Or  come  as  phantoms  and  as  ghosts. 

Above  the  darksome  sea  of  death 
Looms  the  great  life  that  is  to  be, 
A  land  of  cloud  and  mystery, 
A  dim  mirage,  with  shapes  of  men 
Long  dead  and  passed  beyond  our 

ken. 
Awe-struck  we  gaze,  and  hold  our 

breath 
Till  the  fair  pageant  vanisheth, 
Leaving  us  in  perplexity, 
And  doubtful  whether  it  has  been 
A  vision  of  the  world  unseen. 
Or  a  bright  image  of  our  own 
Against  the  sky  in  vapors  thrown. 

LUCIFER,  singing  from  the  sea. 

Thou  didst  not  make  it,  thou  canst  not 

mend  it, 
Bnt  thou  hast  the  power  to  end  it ! 
The  sea  is  silent,  the  sea  is  discreet, 
Deep  it  lies  at  thy  very  feet ; 
There  is  no  confessor  like  unto  Death ! 
Thou  canst  not  see  him,  but  he  is  near ; 
Thou  needst  not  whisper   above    thy 

breath, 
And  he  will  hear ; 
He  will  answer  the  questions. 
The  vague  surmises  and  suggestions, 
That  fill  thy  soul  with  doubt  and  fear ! 

PRINCE   HBNRT. 

The  fisherman,  who  lies  afloat. 
With  shadowy  sail,  in  yonder  boat, 
Is  singing  softly  to  the  Night  1 
But  do  I  comprehend  aright 
The  meaning  of  the  words  he  sung 
So  sweetly  in  his  native  tongue  ? 
Ah  yes !  the  sea  is  still  and  deep. 
All  things  within  its  bosom  sleep  I 
A  single  step,  and  all  is  o'er ; 
A  plunge,  a  bubble,  and  no  more ; 
And  thou,  dear  'Elsie,  wilt  be  free 
From  martyrdom  and  agony. 

ELSIE,  coming  from  her  chamber  upon  the 

terrace. 

The  night  is  calm  and  cloudless, 
And  still  as  still  can  be. 
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And  the  stars  come  forth  to  listen 

To  the  music  of  the  sea. 

The^  gather,  and  gather,  and  gather, 

Until  thej  crowd  the  sky, 

And  listen,  in  hreathless  silence. 

To  the  solemn  litany. 

It  begins  in  rocky  caTcms, 

As  a  voice  that  chants  alone 

To  the  pedals  of  the  organ 

In  monotonous  undertone ; 

And  anon  from  shelving  beaches, 

And  shallow  sands  beyond^ 

In  snow-white  robes  uprising 

The  ghostly  choirs  respond. 

And  sadly  and  unceasing 

The  mournful  voice  sincrs  on, 

And  the  snow-white  choirs  still  answer 

Christe  eleison ! 

PRIKOB  HENRT. 

Angel  of  God !  thy  finer  sense  perceives 
Celestial  and  perpetual  harmonies  I 
Thy  purer  soul,  that  trembles  and  be- 
lieves, 
Hears  the  archangel's  trumpet  in  the 

breeze. 
And  where  the  forest  rolls,  or  ocean 

heaves, 
Cecilia's  organ  sounding  in  the  seas, 
And  tongues  of  prophets  speaking  in 

the  leaves. 
But  I  hear  discord  only  and  despair, 
And  whispers  as  of  demons  in  tne  air  I 


AT  SBA. 
IL  PADROWB. 

The  wind  upon  our  quarter  lies. 
And  on  before  the  freshening  gale, 
That  fills  the  snow-white  lateen  sail, 
Swiftly  our  liffht  felucca  flies. 
Around,  the  billows  burst  and  foam ; 
They  lift  her  o'er  the  sunken  rock, 
They  beat  her  sides  with  many  a  shock. 
And  then  upon  their  flowing  dome 
They  poise  her,  like  a  weathercock ! 
Between  us  and  the  western  skies 
The  hills  of  Corsica  arise ; 
Eastward  in  yonder  long  blue  line. 
The  summits  of  the  Apennine, 
And  southward,  and  still  far  away, 
Salerno,  on  its  sunny  bay. 
You  cannot  see  it,  where  it  lies. 

PRTNCB   HENRT. 

Ah,  would  that  never  more  mine  eyes 
Mi^ht  see  its  towers  by  night  or  day ! 


BLSIB. 

Behind  us,  dark  and  awfully. 
There  comes  a  cloud  out  of  the  sea. 
That  bears  the  form  of  a  hunted  deer. 
With    hide   of   brown,  and  hoofii   ol 

black 
And  antlers  laid  upon  its  back. 
And  fleeing  fast  and  wild  with  fear. 
As  if  the  bounds  were  on  its  track ! 

PRIICCE   HENRT. 

Lo !  while  we  gaze,  it  breaks  and  falls 
In  shapeless  masses,  like  the  walls 
Of  a  burnt  city.    Broad  and  red 
The  fires  of  the  descending  sun 
Glare  through  the  windows,  and  o'er. 

head. 
Athwart  the  vapors,  dense  and  dun. 
Long  shafts  of  silvery  light  arise, 
Like  rafters  that  support  the  skies ! 

ELSIE. 

See  I  from  its  summit  the  lurid  levin 
Flashes  downward  without  warning, 
As  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning. 
Fell  from  the  battlements  of  heaven ! 

IL  PADRONE. 

I  must  entreat  you,  friends,  below  ! 

The  angry  storm  begins  to  blow, 

For   the    weather   changes    with    the 

moon. 
All  this  morning,  until  noon. 
We    bad  baffling  winds,  and    sudden 

flaws 
Struck  the  sea  with  their  cat's-paws. 
Only  a  little  hour  ago 
I  was  whistling  to  Saint  Antonio 
For  a  capful  of  wind  to  fill  our  sail. 
And  instead  of  a  breeze  he  has  sent  a 

gale. 
Last  night  I  saw  St.  Elmo's  stars, 
With  their  glimmering  lanterns,  all  at 

play 
On  the  tops  of  the  masts  and  the  tips  of 

the  spars. 
And   I    knew   we   should    have    foul 

weather  to-day. 
Cheerily,  my  hearties  I  yo  heave  ho ! 
Brail  up  the  mainsail,  and  let  her  ^o 
As  the  winds  will  and  Saint  Antonio ! 

Do  yon  see  that  Livornese  felucca, 
That  vessel  to  the  windward  yonder, 
Rnnning  with  her  gunwale  under  ? 
I  was  looking  when  the  wiqd  o'ertQok 
her. 
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She  had  all  sail  set,  and  the  only  won- 
der 
Is  that  at  once  the  strength  of  the  blast 
Did  not  carry  away  her  mast 
She  is  a  galley  of  the  Oran  Duca, 
That,  through  the  fear  of  the  Algerines, 
ConToys  those  lazy  brigantines, 
Laden  with  wine  and  oil  from  Lncca. 
Now  all  is  ready,  high  and  low ; 
Blow,  blow,  good  Saint  Antonio ! 

Ha !  that  is  the  first  dash  of  the  rain. 

With  a  sprinkle  of  spray  above  the 
rails, 

Jnst  enough  to  moisten  our  sails. 

And  make  them  ready  for  the  strain. 

See  how  she  leaps,  as  the  blasts  over- 
take her, 

And  speeds  away  with  a  bone  in  her 
mouth ! 

Now  keep  her  head  toward  the  south. 

And  there  is  no  danger  of  bank  or 
breaker. 

With  the  breeze  behind  us,  on  we  go ; 

Not  too  much,  g^ood  Saint  Antonio ! 


VL 


THE  SCHOOL  OV  SALERNO* 

A    travelling     Scholastic    affixing     his 
Theses  to  the  gate  of  the  College, 

SCHOLASTIC. 

There,  that  is  my  gauntlet,  my  banner, 
my  shield, 

Hung  up  as  a  challenge  to  all  the  field ! 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  proposi- 
tions, 

Which  I  wiU  maintain  with  the  sword 
of  the  tongue 

Against  all  disputants,  old  and  pronng. 

Let  us  see  if  doctors  or  dialecticians 

Will  dare  to  dispute  my  definitions, 

Or  attack  any  one  of  my  learned  theses. 

Here  stand  I ;  the  end  shall  be  as  God 
pleases. 

I  think  I  have  proved,  by  profound  re- 
searches, 

The  error  of  all  those  doctrines  so 
vicious 

Of  the  old  Areopagite  Dionysius, 

That  are  making  such  terrible  work  in 
the  churcMs, 

By  Michael  the  Stammerer  sent  from 
theEasty 


And  done  into  Latin  by  that  Scottish 
beast, 

Johannes  Duns  'Scotus,  who  dares  to 
maintain, 

In  the  face  of  the  truth,  the  error  infer- 
nal. 

That  the  universe  is  and  must  be  eter- 
nal; 

At  first  laying  down,  as  a  fact  fundar 
mental, 

That  nothing  with  God  can  be  acciden- 
tal; 

Then  asserting  that  God  before  the  cresr 
tion 

Could  not  have  existed,  because  it  is 
plain 

That,  nad  He  existed.  He  would  have 
created ; 

Which  is  begging    the    question  that 
should  hd  debated, 

And  moveth  me  less    to  anger  than 
laughter. 

All  nature,  he  holds,  is  a  respiration 

Of  the  Spirit  of  God,  who,  in  breathing, 
hereafter 

Will  inhale  it  into  his  bosom  again. 

So  that  nothing  but  God  alone  will  re- 
main. 

And  therein  he  contradicteth  himself; 

For  he  opens  the  whole  discussion  by 
stating, 

That  God  can  only  exist  in  creating. 

That  question  I  think  I  have  laid  on 
the  shelf  I 

He  goes  out.     Two  Doctors  come  in  disput' 
ing,  and  followed  by  pupils. 

DOCTOR   8BRAFINO. 

I,  with  the  Doctor  Seraphic,  maintain, 
That  a  word  which  is  only  conceived  in 

the  brain 
Is  a  type  of  eternal  Generation ; 
The  spoken  word  is  the  Incarnation. 

DOCTOR  CHBRUBINO. 

What  do  I  care  for  the  Doctor  Seraphic, 
With  all  his  wordy  chaffer  and  traffic  ? 

DOCTOR  SERAFINO. 

Ton  make  but  a  paltry  show  of  resist 

ance; 
Universals  have  no  real  existence ! 

DOCTOR  CHERUBINO. 

Your  words  are  but  idle  and  emptji 

chatter ; 
Ideas  are  eternally  joined  to  matter ! 
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DOCTOR  SERAFnrO. 

Maj  the  Lord  hare  mercy  on  your  posi- 
tion, 

You  wretched,  wrangling^  culler  of 
herbs! 

DOCTOR  CHBRUBINO. 

May  he  send  your  soul  to  eternal  perdi- 
tion. 

For  your  Treatise  on  the  Irregular 
Verbs ! 

They  rush  out  fighting.     Two  Scholan 

come  in, 

FIRST  SCHOLAR. 

Monte  Cassino,  then,  is  your  Collefi;e. 
What  think  you  of  ours  here  at  Salem  ? 

8BCOND  SCHOLAR. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  arrived  so  lately, 
I  hardly  yet  have  had  time  to  discern. 
So  much,   at   least,   I   am  bound  to 

acknowledge : 
The  air  seems  healthy,  the  buildings 

stately, 
And  on  the  whole  I  like  it  greatly. 

FIRST  SCHOLAR. 

Tea,  the  air  is  sweet;  the  Calabrian 
hills 

Send  us  down  pufiFs  of  mountain  air ; 

And  in  summer-time  the  sea-breeze 
fills 

With  its  coolness  cloister,  and  court, 
and  square. 

Then  at  every  season  of  the  year 

There  are  crowds  of  guests  and  travel- 
lers here ; 

Pilgrims,  and  mendicant  friars,  and 
traders 

From  the  Levant,  with  figs  and  wine, 

And  bands  of  wounded  and  sick  Cru- 
saders, 

Coming  back  from  Palestine. 

SBCOND   SCHOLAR. 

And  what  are  the  studies  you  pursue  ? 
What  is  the  course  you  here  go  through  ? 

FIRST  SCHOLAR. 

The  first  three  years  of  the  college  course 
Are  given  to  IJogic  alone,  as  the  source 
Of  aU  that  is  noble,  and  wise,  and  true. 

SECOND  SCHOLAR. 

That  seems  rather  strange,  I  must 
confess. 


In  a  Medical  School ;  yet,  ne/erthelei^ 
You  doubtless  have  reasons  for  that 

FIRST  SCHOLAR. 

Oh  yes 
For  none  but  a  clever  dialectician 
Can  hope  to  become  a  great  physidan; 
That  has  been  settled  long  ago. 
Logic  makes  an  important  part 
Of  the  mystery  of  tne  healing  art ; 
For  without  it  how  could  you  hope  to 

show 
That  nobody  knows  so  much  as  you 

know? 
After  this  there  are  five  jrears  more 
Devoted  wholly  to  medicine, 
With  lectures  on  chirnrgical  lore. 
And  dissections  of  the  ladies  of  swine, 
As  likest  the  human  form  divine. 

SECOND  SCHOLAR. 

What   are    the    books   now   most  in 
vogue  1 

FIRST  SCHOLAR. 

Quite  an  extensive  catalogue ; 
Mostly,  however,  books  of  our  own ; 
As  Gariopontus*  Passionarius, 
And  the  writings  of  Matthew  Platea- 

rius; 
And  a  volume  universally  known 
As  the  Regimen  of  the  School  of  Salen, 
For  Robert  of  Normandy  written  in 

terse 
And  very  elegant  Latin  verse. 
Each  of  these  writings  has  its  turn. 
And  when  at  length  we  haye  finished 

these 
Then  comes  the  struggle  for  degrees. 
With  all  the  oldest  and  ablest  critics ; 
The  public  thesis  and  disputation. 
Question,  and  answer,  and  explanation 
Of  a  passage  out  of  Hippocrates, 
Or  Aristotle's  Analytics. 
There  the  triumphant  Magister  stands! 
A  book  is  solemnly  placed  in  his  hands, 
On  which  he  swears  to  follow  the  rule 
And  ancient  forms  of   the  good   old 

School; 
To  report  if  any  confectionarius 
Mingles  his  drugs  with  matters  yarions, 
And  to  visit  his  patients  twice  a  day. 
And  once  in  the  night,  if  they  live  in 

town. 
And  if  thej  are  poor,  to  take  no  pay. 
Having  faithfully  promised  these. 
His   head   is   crowned   with  a  laurel 

crown; 
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A  kl«  on  his  cheek,  a  ring  on  hiB  hand, 
The  Magbter  Artiam  et  Physices 
Goes  forth  from  the  school  like  a  lord 

of  the  land. 
And  now,  as  we  have  the  whole  morn- 

mg  before  ns, 
Let  OS  go  in,  if  you  make  no  objection, 
And  listen  awmle  to  a  learned  prelec- 
tion 
On  Marcus  Aurelius  Cassiodoms. 
They  go  in.  Enter  Lucifer  at  a  Doctor, 

LUCIFBR. 

This  is  the  great  School  of  Salem !  ' 
A  land  of  wrangling  and  of  quarrels, 
Of  brains  that  seethe,  and  hearts  that 

bum. 
Where  every  emulous  scholar  hears. 
In  erery  breath  that  comes  to  his  ears. 
The  rustling  of  another's  laurels  I 
The  air  of  the  place  is  called  salubrious ; 
The  neighbor nood  of  Vesuyius  lends  it 
An  odor  volcanic,  that  rather  mends  it, 
And  the  buildings  have  an  aspect  lugu- 
brious. 
That  inspires  a  feeling  of  awe  and  terror 
Into  the  heart  of  the  beholder. 
And  befits  such  an  ancient  homestead 

of  error, 
Where  the  old  falsehoods  moulder  aud 

smoulder. 
And  yearly  by  many  hundred  hands 
Are  carried  away  in  the  zeal  of  youth, 
And  sown  like   tares  in  the  field  of 

truth. 
To  blossom  and  ripen  in  other  lands. 

What  have  we  here,  affixed  to  the  gate  ? 
The  challenge  of  some  scholastic  wight, 
Who  wishes  to  hold  a  public  debate 
On  sundry  questions  wrong  or  right  I 
Ah,  now  this  is  my  fi^reat  delight ! 
For  I  have  often  ob^rved  of  mte 
That  such  discussions  end  in  a  fight. 
Let  ns  see  what  the  learned  wag  main- 
tains 
With  such  a  prodigal  waste  of  brains. 

ReadM. 

**  Whether  angels  in  moving  from  place 

to  place 
Pass  through  the  intermediate  space. 
Whether  uod  himself  is  the  author  of 

evil, 
Or  whether  that  is  the  work  of  the 

Devil. 
When,  where,  and  wherefore  Lucifer 

fell« 


And  whether  he  now  is  chained   in 

heU.»» 
I  think  I  can  answer  that  question  well! 
So  long  as  the  boastful  human  mind 
Consents  in  such  mills  as  this  to  grind, 
I  sit  very  firmly  upon  my  throne  I 
Of  a  truth  it  ahnost  makes  me  lau^ h, 
To  see  men  leaving  the  golden  grain 
To  gather  in  piles  the  pitiful  cha£f 
That  old  Peter  Lombard  thrashed  with 

his  brain. 
To  have  it  caught  up  and  tossed  again 
On    the    horns  of   the  Dumb  Cht  of 

Cologne  1 

But  my  guests  approach  I  there  is  in  tha 

air 
A  fragrance,  like  that  of  the  Beautiful 

Garden 
Of  Paradise,  in  the  days  that  were ! 
An  odor  of  innocence  and  of  prayer, 
Aud  of  love,  and  faith  that  never  fails. 
Such  as  the  fresh  young  heart  exhales 
Before  it  begins  to  wither  and  harden ! 
I  cannot  breathe  such  an  atmosphere  ! 
My  soul  is  filled  with  a  nameless  fear. 
That,  after  all  my  trouble  and  pain. 
After  all  my  restless  endeavor. 
The  youngest,  fairest  soul  of  the  twain. 
The  most  ethereal,  most  divine, 
Will  escape  from  my  hands  for  ever  and 

ever. 
But  the  other  is  already  mine  I 
Let  him  live  to  corrupt  his  race, 
Breathing   among    them,    with   every 

breath, 
Weakness,  selfishness,  and  the  base 
And  pusillanimous  fear  of  death. 
I  know  his  nature,  and  I  know 
That  of  all  who  in  my  ministry 
Wander  the  great  earth  to  and  fro. 
And  on  my  errands  come  and  go. 
The  safest  and  subtlest  are  such  as  be. 

Enter  Princ£  Hbnrt  and  Elsie,  with 
attendants, 

PRINCE   HENET. 

Can  you  direct  us  to  Friar  Angelo  9 

LDOIFBR. 

He  stands  before  yoti. 

PRINCE   HEKRT. 

Then  yon  know  our  purposer 
I  am  Prince  Henry  of  Hoheneck,  and 

this 
The  maiden   that  I  spake  of  in  mjr 

letters. 
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LUCIFER. 


It  If  a  very  grave  aod  Bolemn  bmineBs  1 
We  must  noi  be  precipitate.  Does  nhe 
Without  compulsioii,  of  her  own  free 

wiU, 
Coment  to  this  ? 


PBIMCB   HBNBT. 


AgaioRt  all  opposition, 
AgaiuBt  all  prayers,  entreaties,  protesta- 
tions, 
She  will  not  be  persuaded. 


LUCIFER. 

That  is  strange ! 
Have  you  thought  well  of  it  ? 

ELSIE. 

I  come  not  here 
To  argue,  but  to  die.    Your  business  is 

not 
To  question,  but  to  kill  me.     I  am 

ready. 
I  am  impauent  to  be  gone  from  here 
Ere  any  thoughts  of  earth  disturb  again 
The  spirit  of  tranquillity  within  me. 

PRINCE  HEICRT. 

Would  I  had  not  come  here  1    Would  I 

were  dead. 
And  thou  wert  in  thy  cottage  in  the 

forest. 
And  hadst  not  known  me !    Why  have 

I  done  this  ? 
Let  me  go  back  and  die. 

ELSIE. 

It  cannot  be ; 
Not  if  these  cold,  flat  stones  on  which 

we  tread 
Were  coulters  heated  white,  and  yonder 

gateway 
Flamed  like  a  furnace  with  a  sevenfold 

heat. 
I  must  fulfil  my  purpose. 

PRINCE   HENRY. 

I  forbid  it ! 
Not  one  step  further.    For  I  only  meant 
To  put  thus  far  thy  courage  to  the 

proof. 
It  is  enough.    I,  too,  have  strength  to 

die. 
For  thou  hast  taught  me ! 

ELSIE. 

O  my  Prince  I  remember 


Your  promises.     Let  me  fulfil  my  e^ 

rand. 
Yon  do  not  look  on  life  and  death  as  I 

do. 
There  are  two  angels,  that  attend  unseen 
Each  one  of  us,  and  in  great  books 

record 
Our   good   and  evil  deeds.     He  who 

writes  down 
The  good  ones,  after  every  action  closes 
His  volume,  and  ascends  with  it  to  God. 
The  other  keeps  his  dreadful  day-book 

open 
Till  sunset,  that  we  may  repent ;  which 

doing. 
The  record  of  the  action  fadee  away. 
And  leaves  a  line  of  white  across  the 

page. 
Now  if  my  act  be  good,  as  I  believe. 
It  cannot  be  recalled.    It  is  already 
Sealed  up  in  heaven,  as  a  good  deed 

accomplished. 
The  rest  is  yours.     Why  wait  you  1    I 

am  ready. 

To  her  attendants. 

Weep  not,  my  friends !  rather  rejoice 

with  me. 
I  shall  not  feel  the  pain,  but  shall  be 

gone, 
And  you  will  have  another  friend  in 

heaven. 
Then  start  not  at  the  creaking  of  the 

door 
Through  which  I  pass.    I  see  what  lies 

beyond  it. 

To  Prince  E[enrt. 

And   you,  0  Prince!  bear  back   my 

benison 
Unto  my  father*s  house,  and  all  within 

it. 
This  morning  in  the  church  I  prayed  for 

them. 
After  confession,  after  absolution, 
When    my    whole  soul    was    white,  I 

prayed  for  them. 
God  will  take  care  of  them,  they  need 

me  not. 
Ani  in  your  life  let  my  remembrance 

linger. 
As  something  not  to  trouble  and  disturb 

it, 
But  to  complete  it,  adding  life  to  life. 
And  if  at  times  beside  the  evening  fire, 
You  see  my  face  among  the  other  faces, 
Let  it  not  be  regarded  as  a  ghost 
That  hauuts  your  house,  but  as  a  guest 

that  loves  you. 
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Nar,  eren  as  otx%  of  jour  own  familj, 
Without  whose    preseoce    there  were 

somethiDg  waotiue. 
I  hare  no  more  to  saj.    Let  us  go  in. 

PRIICCB   HBNBT. 

Friar  Angdol    I  charge  yon  on  yonr 

life, 
Beliere  not  what  she  says,  for  she  is 

mad. 
And  comes  here  not  to  die,  but  to  be 

healed. 

BLSIB. 

Alas!  Prince  Henry! 

LUCIPBB. 

Come  with  me ;  this  way. 

Elsib  goes  in  with  Luoifbr,  who  thrusts 
Princb  Hbnrt  back  ana  dotes  the 
door. 

PBIICGB  HBintT. 

Gone  I  and  the  light  of  all  my  life  gone 
with  her ! 

A  sudden  darkness  SaXia  upon  the  world ! 

Oh,  what  a  vile  and  abject  thing  am  I 

That  purchase  length  of  days  at  such  a 
cost! 

Not  by  her  death  alone,  but  by  the  death 

Of  all  that 's  good  and  true  and  noble  in 
me! 

All  manhood,  excellence,  and  self- 
respect, 

All  love,  and  faith,  and  hope,  and  heart 
are  dead  ! 

All  m^  divine  nobility  of  nature 

By  this  one  act  is  foi^eited  forever. 

I  am  a  Prince  in  notlilng  but  in  name  I 

To  the  attendants. 

Why  did  yon  let  this  horrible  deed  be 
done? 

Why  did  you  not  lay  hold  on  her,  and 
keep  her 

From  self-destruction?  Angelo!  mur- 
derer! 

Struggles  at  the  door,  but  cannot  open  it. 

BLSIB,  within. 
Farewell,  dear  Prince  I  farewell ! 

PRINOB   HEKRT. 

Unbar  the  door! 

LUCIFER. 

Itistoolate! 


PRINCB  HBNRT. 

It  shall  not  be  too  late. 
They  burst  the  door  open  and  rush  in, 

THB  FABM-HOUSB  IN  THR  ODINWALO. 

Ursula  spinning.    A  summer  a/Umoon, 
A  table  spread, 

URSULA. 

I  have  marked  it  well,  —  it  must  be 

true, — 
Death  never  takes  one  alone,  but  two ! 
Whenever  he  enters  in  at  a  door. 
Under  roof  of  gold  or  roof  of  thatch. 
He  idways  leaves  it  upon  the  latch. 
And  comes  again  ere  the  year  is  o'er. 
Never  one  of  a  household  only  ! 
Perhaps  it  is  a  mercy  of  Qod, 
Lest  the  dead  there  under  the  sod, 
In  the  land   of   strangers,  should  be 

lonely ! 
Ah  me  I  I  think  I  am  lonelier  here  I 
It  is  hard  to  go,  —  but  harder  to  stay ! 
Were  it  not  for  the  children,  I  should 

pray 
That  Death  would  take  me  within  the 

year! 
And  Gottlieb !  —  he  is  at  work  all  day. 
In  the  sunny  field,  or  the  forest  murk, 
But  I  know  that  his  thoughts  are  far 

away, 
I  know  that  his  heart  is  not  in  his 

work! 
And  when   he  comes  home  to  me  at 

night 
He  is  not  cheery,  but  sits  and  sighs, 
And  I  see  the  g^at  tears  in  hi8  eyes. 
And  try  to  be  cheerful  for  his  sake. 
Only  the  children's  hesrts  are  light. 
Biine  is  weary,  and  ready  to  break. 
Qod  help  us !    I  hope  we  have  done 

right; 
We  thought  we  were  acting  for  the 

best! 

Looking  through  the  open  door. 

Who  is  it  coming  under  the  trees  ? 
A  man,  in  the  Prince's  livery  dressed ! 
He  loolcs  about  him  with  doubtful  face, 
As  if  uncertain  of  the  place. 
He  stops  at  the    beeUves;  —  now  he 

BCCS 

The  garden  gate ;  —  he  is  going  past  *. 
Can  he  be  afraid  of  the  bees  ? 
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No ;  he  is  coming  in  at  last ! 

He  fills  my  heart  with  strange  alarm  1 

Enter  a  Foretter, 

FORESTER. 

Is  this  the  tenant  Gottlieb's  farm  ? 

URSULA. 

This  is  his  farm,  and  I  his  wife. 

Pray  sit.    What  may  your  business  be  ? 

FORESTER. 

News  from  the  Prince ! 

URSULA. 

Of  death  or  life  ? 

FORESTER. 

Ton  put  your  questions  eagerly  1 

URSULA. 

Answer  me,  then !    IIow  is  the  Prince  ? 

FORESTBR. 

I  left  him  only  two  hours  since 
Homeward  returning  down  the  river, 
As  strong  and  well  as  if  God,  the  Giver, 
Had  given  him  back  his  youth  again. 

URSULA,  despairing. 

Then  Elsie,  my  poor  child,  is  dead ! 

FORESTER. 

That,  my  good  woman,  I  have  not  said. 
Don't  cross  the  bridge  till  you  come 

to  it, 
Is  a  proverb  old,  and  of  excellent  wit. 

URSULA. 

Keep  me  no  longer  in  this  pain ! 

FORESTER. 

It  is  true  your  daughter  is  no  more ;  — 
That  is,  the  peasant  she  was  before. 

URSULA. 

Alas !  I  am  simple  and  lowly  bred, 
I  am  poor,  distracted,  and  forlorn. 
And  it  is  not  well  that  you  of  the  court 
Should  mock  me  thus,  and  make  a  sport 
Of  a  joyless  mother  whose  child  is  dead. 
For  you,  too,  were  of  mother  bom ! 

FORESTER. 

Your  daughter  lives,  and  the  Prince  is 

well! 
You  win  learn  erelong  how  it  all  befell. 
Her  heart  for  a  moment  never  failed ; 


But  when  they  reached  Salerno's  gate» 
The  Prince's  nobler  self  prevailed. 
And  saved  her  for  a  noble  &te. 
And  he  was  healed,  in  his  despair. 
By  the  touch  of  St.  Matthew's  sacred 

bones; 
Though  I  think  the  long  ride  in  the 

open  air. 
That  pilgrimage  over  stocks  and  stones, 
In    the  miracle  must  come    in  for  a 

share. 

URSULA. 

Virgin  I  who  lovesc  the  poor  and  lowly, 
If  the  loud  cry  of  a  mother's  heart 
Can  ever  ascend  to  where  thou  art, 
Into  thy  blessed  hands  and  holy 
Receive  my  prayer  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving! 
Let  the  hands  that  bore  our  Saviour 

bear  it 
Into  the  awful  presence  of  God ; 
For  thy  feet  with  holiness  are  shod, 
And  if  thou  bearest  it  He  will  hear  it. 
Our  child  who  was  dead  again  is  living ! 

FORESTER. 

I  did  not  tell  yon  she  was  dead ; 

If  you  thought  so  'twas  no  fault  of 

mine; 
At  this  very  moment  while  I  speak. 
They  are  sailing  homeward  down  the 

Rhine, 
In  a  splendid  barge,  with  golden  prow. 
And  decked  with  banners  white  and 

red 
As  the  colors  on  your  daughter's  cheek. 
They  call  her  the  Lady  Alicia  now ; 
For  the  Prince  in  Salerno  made  a  vow 
That  Elsie  only  would  he  wed. 

URSULA. 

Jesu  Maria  !  what  a  change  I 

All  seems  to  me  so  weird  and  strange  I 

FORESTER. 

I  saw  her  standing  on  the  deck. 

Beneath  an  awning  cool  and  shady  ; 

Her  cap  of  velvet  could  not  hold 

The  tresses  of  her  hair  of  gold. 

That  flowed  and  floated  like  the  stream, 

And  fell  in  masses  down  her  neck. 

As  fair  and  lovely  did  she  seem 

As  in  a  story  or  a  dream 

Some  beautiful  and  foreign  lady. 

And  the  Prince  looked  so  grand  and 

proud. 
And  waved  bis  hand  thus  to  the  crowd 
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That  gazed  and  ihoated  from  the  shore. 
All  down  the  river,  long  and  load. 

UBSULA. 

We  shall  behold  oar  child  once  more ; 
She  18  not  dead !    She  is  not  dead ! 
God,  listening,  must  have  overheard 
The  prayers,  that,  without  sound  or 

word, 
Our  hearts  in  secrecy  have  said  1 
Oh,  hring  me  to  her ;  for  mine  eyes 
Are  hungry  to  behold  her  face ; 
My  very  soul  within  me  cries ; 
My  very  hands  seem  to  caress  her. 
To  see  her,  gaze  at  her,  and  bless  her ; 
Dear  Elsie,  child  of  God  and  grace  1 

Croet  out  toward  the  garden, 

FORESTER. 

There  goes  the  good  woman  out  of  her 

head ; 
And  Gottlieb's  sapper  is  waiting  here ; 
A  very  capacious  nagon  of  beer. 
And  a  very  portentous  loaf  of  bread. 
One  would  say  his  grief  did  not  much 

oppress  him. 
Here  's  to  the  health  of  the  Prince,  God 

bless  him ! 

He  drinks. 

Ha !  it  buzzes  and  stings  like  a  hornet  1 

And  what  a  scene  there,  through  the 
door! 

The  forest  behind  and  the  garden  be- 
fore, 

And  midway  an  old  man  of  threescore, 

With  a  wife  and  children  that  caress 
him. 

Let  me  try  still  further  to  cheer  and 
adorn  it 

With  a  merry,  echoing  blast  of  my 
comet ! 

Goe»  out  blowing  hi$  kom. 


THB  CASTLE  OF  VAUTSBERQ  ON  THE 

RHINE. 

Prihob  Henrt  and  Blsib  ttanding  on 
the  terrace  at  evening, 

7*he- Bound  o/ belle  heard  from  a  distance, 

PRINCE   HENRT. 

We  are  alone.    The  wedding  guests 
Ride  down  the  hill,  with  plumes  and 

cloaks, 
And  the  descending  dark  invests 


The  Niederwald,  and  all  the  nests 
Among  its  hoar  and  haunted  oaks. 


BL8IB. 


What  bells  are  those,  that  ring  so  slow. 
So  mellow,  musical,  and  low  ? 


PRINCE   HBNRT. 


They  are  the  bells  of  Geisenheim, 
That  with  their  melancholy  chime 
Ring  out  the  corfew  of  the  sun. 


BLSIB. 


Listen,  beloved. 


PRINCB  HBNRT. 

They  are  done ! 
Dear  Elsie !  many  years  ago 
Those  same  soft  bells  at  eventide 
Rang  in  the  ears  of  Charlemagne, 
As,  seated  by  Fastrada*s  side 
At  Ingelheim.  in  all  his  pride 
He  heard  their  sonnd  with  secret  pain. 

EL8IB. 

Their  voices  only  speak  to  me 
Of  peace  and  deep  tranc^uillity, 
And  endless  confidence  m  thee  1 

PRINCB  HBNRT. 

Thou  knowest  the  story  of  her  ring. 
How,  when  the  court  went  back  to  Aix, 
Fastrada  died  ;  and  how  the  king 
Sat  watching^v  her  night  and  day. 
Till  into  one  of  the  blue  lakes, 
Which  water  that  delicious  land. 
They  cast  the  ring,  drawn  from  her 

hand : 
And  the  great  monarch  sat  serene 
And  sad  beside  the  fated  shore, 
Nor  left  the  land  forevermore. 

ELSIE. 

That  was  true  love. 

PRINCB   HENRT. 

For  him  the  queen 
Ne^er  did  what  thon  hast  done  for  me. 

ELSIB. 

Wilt  thon  as  fond  and  faithful  be  f 
Wilt  thou  so  love  me  after  death  1 

PRINCE   HBNRT. 

In  life's  delight,  in  death's  dismay, 
In  storm  and  sunshine,  night  ana  day, 
In  health,  in  sickness,  in  decay, 
Here  and  hereafter,  I  am  thine  I 
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Thoa  hatt  Fastrada's  ring.    Beneath 
The  calm,  Une  waters  of  thine  eyes, 
Deep  in  thy  steadfast  sool  it  lies, 
And,  andistnrbed  by  this  world's  breath, 
With  mafic  light  its  jewels  shine ! 
This   golden   ring,    which    thoa    hast 

worn 
Upon  thy  finger  since  the  mom. 
Is  bat  a  symbol  and  a  semblance, 
An  outward  fashion,  a  remembrance, 
Of  what  thou  wearest  within  unseen, 
O  my  Fastrada,  O  my  oueen ! 
Behold  I  the  hill-tops  all  aglow 
With  purple  and  with  amethyst ; 
While  the  whole  valley  deep  below 
Is  filled,  and  seems  to  overflow, 
With  a  fast-rising  tide  of  mist. 
The  evening  air  grows  damp  and  chill ; 
Let  us  go  in. 

BL8IB. 

Ah,  not  so  soon. 
See  yonder  fire !    It  is  the  moon 
Slow  rising  o'er  the  eastern  hill. 
It  glimmers  on  the  forest  tips, 
And  through  the  dewy  foliage  drips 
In  little  rivulets  of  light. 
And  makes   the  heart   in   love   with 
night. 

PHINCB   UEMHT. 

Oft  on  this  terrace,  when  ihe  day 
Was  closing,  have  I  stooa  and  gazed. 
And  seen  the  landscape  fade  away. 
And  the  white  vapors  rise  and  drown 
Hamlet  and  vineyard,  tower  and  town. 
While  far  above  the  hill-tope  biased. 
But  then  another  hand  than  thine 
Was  gently  held  and  clasped  in  mine ; 
Another  head  upon  my  breast 
Was  laid,  as  thine  is  now,  at  rest. 
Why  dost  thou  lift  those  tender  eyes 
With  so  much  sorrow  and  surprise  ? 
A  minstrel's,  not  a  maiden's  hand, 
Was    that    which    in    my    own    was 

pressed, 
A  manl^  form  usurped  thv  place, 
A  beautiful,  but  bearded  face. 
That  now  is  in  the  Holy  Land, 
Yet  in  my  memory  from  afiir 
Is  shining  on  us  like  a  star. 
But  linger  not.    For  while  I  speak, 
A  shee^  spectre  white  and  tall. 
The  cold  mist  climbs  the  castle  wall, 
And  lays  his  hand  upon  thy  cheek  1 

Tkey  go  in. 


EPILOGUE. 

THB     TWO    HEOOBDINQ     AN6KL8     Aft 
GENDIHO. 

THE   AMOBL  OF  GOOD   DBBDS,  Wttk 

closed  book, 

God  sent  his  messenger  the  rain, 
And  said  unto  the  mountain  brook, 
'*  Rise  up,  and  from  thy  caverns  look 
And  leap,  with  naked,  snow-white  feet^ 
From  the  cool  hills  into  the  heat 
Of  the  broad,  arid  plain." 

God  sent  his  messenger  of  faith, 
And  whispered  in  the  maiden's  heart, 
"  Rise  up  and  look  from  where  thou  ait, 
And  scatter  with  unselfish  hands 
Thy  freshness  on  the  barren  sands 
And  solitudes  of  Death." 

O  beauty  of  holiness, 

Of  self-roigetfulness,  of  lowliness  I 

O  power  of  meekness, 

Wnose  very  gentleness  and  weakness 

Are  like  the  yielding,  but  irresistible  air  I 

Upon  the  pages 

Ot  the  sealed  volume  that  I  bear. 

The  deed  divine 

Is  written  in  characters  of  gold. 

That  never  shall  grow  old, 

But  through  all  ages 

Bum  and  shine. 

With  soft  efiulgence! 

O  God  I  it  is  thy  indulgence 

That  fills  the  world  with  the  bliss 

Of  a  good  deed  like  this ! 

THE  ANGEL  OF  EVIL  DEEDS,  wUk  Ope» 

book. 

Not  yet,  not  yet 
Is  the  red  sun  wholly  set. 
But  evermore  recedes. 
While  open  still  I  bear 
The  Book  of  Evil  Deeds, 
To  let  the  breathings  of  the  upper  air 
Visit  its  pages  and  erase 
The  records  from  its  face ! 
Fainter  and  fainter  as  I  gaze 
In  the  broad  blaze 
The  glimmering  landscape  shines, 
And  below  me  the  black  river 
Is  hidden  by  wreaths  of  vapor ! 
Fainter  and  fainter  the  black  lines 
Begin  to  quiver 

Along  the   whitening  surface  of   ths 
pi4)er; 
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Shade  after  shade 

The  terrible  words  grow  faint  and  fade, 

And  in  their  place 

Rons  a  white  space  I 

Down  goes  the  sun ! 
Bat  the  soul  of  one. 
Who  by  repentance 
Hath  escaped  the  dreadful  sentence. 
Shines  bright  below  me  as  I  look. 
It  is  the  end ! 
With  closM  Book 
To  God  do  I  ascend. 
Lo  I  over  the  mountain  steeps 
A  dark,  gigantic  shadow  sweeps 
Beneath  my  feet ; 
A  blackness  inwardly  brightening 
With  sullen  heat. 

As  a  storm-cloud  Inrid  with  lightning. 
And  a  err  of  lamentation, 
Repeated  and  again  repeated. 
Deep  and  loud 
As  the  reyerberation 
Of  cloud  answering  nnto  cloud, 
Swells  and  rolls  away  in  the  distance. 
As  if  the  sheeted 
Lightning  retreated. 
Baffled  and  thwarted  by  the  wind's  re- 
sistance. 

It  is  Lucifer, 

The  son  of  mystery ; 

And  since  God  suffers  him  to  be. 

He,  too,  is  God's  minister. 

And  labors  for  some  good 

By  us  not  understood  I 


SECOND  INTBRLUDB. 

MARTIN   LUTHER. 

k  CHAMBBB  IN  THB  WABTBURO.    MORN- 
INQ.      MARTIN   LUTHER  WRITING. 

MARTIN   LUTHBR. 

Our  God,  a  Tower  of  Strength  is  He, 
A  goodly  wall  and  weapon ; 
From  all  our  need  He  helps  us  free, 
That  now  to  us  doth  happen. 

The  old  eyil  foe 

Doth  in  earnest  irrow. 

In  grim  armor  d^h^ 

Much  guile  and  great  might ; 
On  earth  there  is  none  like  nim. 

Oh  yes ;  a  tower  of  strength  indeed, 
A  present  help  in  all  our  need. 


A  sword  and  buckler  is  our  God. 
Innocent  men  have  walked  unshod 
O'er  burning  ploughshares,  and  have 

trod 
Unharmed  on  serpents  in  their  path, 
And  laughed  to  scorn  the  Devil's  wrath  f 

Safe  in  this  Wartbnrg  tower  I  stand 
Where  God  hath  led  me  by  the  hand. 
And  look  down,  with  a  heart  at  ease, 
Over  the  pleasant  neighborhoods. 
Over  the  vast  Thuringian  Woods, 
With  flash  of  river,  and  gloom  of  trees. 
With  castles  crowning  the  dizzy  heights, 
And  farms  and  pastoral  delights. 
And  the  morning  pouring  everywhere 
Its  golden  glory  on  the  air. 
Safe,  yes,  ^e  am  I  here  at  last. 
Safe  m)m  the  overwhelming  blast 
Of  the  mouths  of  Hell,  that  followed  me 

fast. 
And  the  howling  demons  of  despair 
That  hunted  me  like  a  beast  to  his  lair. 

Of  onr  own  might  we  nothing  can ; 
We  soon  are  unprotected ; 
There  flghteth  for  us  the  right  Man, 
Whom  God  himself  elected. 

Who  is  He;  ye  exclaim? 

Christns  is  his  name, 

Lord  of  Sabaoth, 

Very  God  in  troth ; 
The  field  H«  holds  forever. 

Nothing  can  vex  the  Devil  more 
Than  the  name  of  Him  whom  we  adore. 
Therefore  doth  it  delight  me  best 
To  stand  in  the  choir  among  the  rest, 
With  the  great  organ  trumpeting^ 
Through  its  metallic  tubes,  and  sing : 
Et  ver^m  caro  factum  est ! 
These  words  the  Devil  cannot  endure. 
For  he  knoweth  their  meaning  well  f 
Him  they  trouble  and  repel. 
Us  they  comfort  and  allure. 
And  happy  it  were,  if  our  delight 
Were  as  great  as  his  afiight ! 

Yea,  music  is  the  Prophet's  art ; 
Amon&f  the  gifts  that  God  hath  sent. 
One  of  the  most  magnificent ! 
It  calms  the  agitated  heart ; 
Temptations,  evil  thoughts,  and  all 
The  passions  that  disturb  the  soul. 
Are  quelled  b^  its  divine  control. 
As  the  evil  spirit  fled  from  Saul, 
And  his  distemper  was  allayed. 
When  David  took  his  harp  and  played 
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This  world  may  full  of  Devils  be, 
All  ready  to  devour  us; 
Yet  not  so  sore  afraid  are  we, 
They  shall  not  overpower  as. 

This  World's  Prince,  howe'er 

Fierce  he  may  appear, 

He  can  harm  os  not, 

He  is  doomed,  God  wot! 
One  little  word  can  slay  him ! 

Incredible  it  seems  to  some 

And  to  myself  a  mystery, 

That   such  weak   flesh  and  blood   as 

we. 
Armed  with  no  other  shield  or  swonf. 
Or  other  weapon  than  the  Word, 
Should  combat  and  should  overcome 
A  spirit  powerful  as  he  I 
He  summons  forth  the  Pope  of  Rome 
With  all  his  diabolic  crew, 
His  shorn  and  shaven  retinue 
Of  priests  and  children  of  the  dark ; 
Kill !  kill !  they  cry,  the  Heresiarcb, 
Who  rouseth  up  all  Christendom 
Against  us ;  and  at  one  fell  blow 
Seeks  the  whole  Church  to  overthrow ! 
Not  yet ;  my  hour  is  not  yet  come. 

Yesterday  in  an  idle  mood. 
Hunting  with  others  in  the  wood, 
I  did  not  pass  the  hours  in  vain. 
For  in  the  very  heart  of  all 
The  joyous  tumult  raised  around. 
Shouting  of  men,  and  baying  of  hound, 
And    the    bugle's    blithe    and    cheery 

call, 
And  echoes  answering  back  again. 
From  crags  of  the  distant   mountain 

cbam,  — 
In  the  very  heart  of  this,  I  found 
A  mystery  of  grief  and  pain. 
It  was  an  image  of  the  power 
Of  Satan,  hunting  the  world  about. 
With    his    nets   and    traps   and  well- 
trained  dogs, 
His  bishops  and  priests  and  theologues, 
And  all  the  rest  of  the  rabble  rout, 
Seeking  whom  he  may  devour ! 
Enough  I  have  had  of  hunting  hares. 
Enough  of  these  hours  of  idle  mirth. 
Enough  of  nets  and  traps  and  gins  I 
The  only  hunting  of  an^  worth 
Is  where  I  can  pierce  with  javelins 
The    cunning    foxes    and  wolves    and 

bears. 
The  whole  iniquitous  troop  of  beasts. 
The    Roman    Pope   and    the    Roman 

priests 
That  sorely  infest  and  afflict  the  earth ! 


Te  nuns,  ye  singing  birds  of  the  air ! 
The  fowler  hath  caught  you  in  his  anarft 
And  keeps  you  safe  in  his  gilded  cage. 
Singing  the  sone  that  never  tires. 
To  lure  down  otheri  from  their  nests ; 
How  ye  flutter  and  beat  your  breasts. 
Warm  and  soft  with  young  desires. 
Against  the  cruel,  pitiless  wires. 
Reclaiming  your  lost  heritage ! 
Behold  !  a  hand  unbars  the  door. 
Ye  shall  be  captives  held  no  more. 

The  Word  they  shall  perforce  let  standr 
And  little  thanks  they  merit ! 
For  He  is  with  us  in  the  land, 
With  gifts  of  his  own  Spirit ! 

Though  they  take  our  life. 

Goods,  honors,  child  and  wife, 

Let  these  pass  away, 

Little  gain  have  they; 
The  Kingdom  still  remaineth  I 

Yea,  it  remaineth  forevennore. 
However  Satan  may  rage  and  roar. 
Though  often  he  whispers  in  my  ears : 
What  if  thy  doctrines  false  should  be  1 
And  wrings  from  me  a  bitter  sweat. 
Then  I  put  him  to  flight  with  jeers. 
Saying:  Saint  Satan  1  pray  for  me; 
If  thou  thinkest  I  am  not  saved  yet ! 

And  my  mortal  foes  that  lie  in  wait 
In  every  avenue  and  gate  I 
As  to  that  odious  monk  John  Tetsel, 
Hawking  about  his  hollow  wares 
Like  a  huckster  at  village  fairs. 
And  those  mischievous  Fellows,  Wetzel, 
Campanus,  Carlstadt,  Martin  Cellarius, 
And  all  the  bus^,  multifarious 
Heretics,  and  disciples  of  Arius, 
Half-learned,  dunce-bold,  dry  and  hard. 
They  are  not  worthy  of  my  regard. 
Poor  and  humble  as  I  am. 

But  ah !  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam, 
He  is  the  vilest  miscreant 
That  ever  walked  this  world  below  1 
A  Momus,  making  his  mock  and  mow, 
At  Papist  and  at  Protestant, 
Sneering  at  St.  John  and  St  Paul, 
At  God  and  Man,  at  one  and  all ; 
And  yet  as  hollow  and  false  and  drear. 
As  a  cracked  pitcher  to  the  ear. 
And  ever  growing  worse  and  worse ! 
Whenever  I  pray,  I  pray  for  a  carae 
On  Erasmus,  the  Insincere  1 

Philip  Melancthon !  thou  alone 
Faithful  among  the  faithless  known. 
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Thee  I  hail,  and  only  thee ! 

Behold  the  record  of  us  three ! 
Res  et  verba  PkUippua, 
Res  sine  verbis  Luinerus  ; 
Erasmus  verba  sine  re  I 

Mj  Philip,  prayest  thou  for  me  ? 
Lifted  shove  all  earthly  care, 
From  these  high  regions  of  the  air, 
Among  the  birids  tlutt  day  and  night 
Upon  the  branches  of  tall  trees 
Sing  their  lands  and  litanies, 
Praising  God  with  all  their  might. 
My  Philip,  unto  thee  I  write. 

My  Philip  I  thon  who  knowest  best 
All  that  is  passing  in  this  breast ; 
The  spiritual  agonies. 
The  inward  deaths,  the  inward  hell. 
And  the  divine  new  births  as  well. 
That  surely  follow  after  these. 
As  after  winter  follows  spring ; 
My  Philip,  in  the  night-time  sing 
This  song  of  the  Lord  I  send  to  thee ; 
And  I  will  sing  it  for  thy  sake. 
Until  our  answering  voices  make 
A  glorious  antiphonv, 
AM  choral  chant  of  victory  ! 


PART  THREB. 

THE  NEW    ENGLAND    TRAGE- 
DIES. 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONA 


Jonr  Smdioott     .  . 

JoBH  Ehdicott     .  . 

RiOHABD  BBLLUtOHAX 

John  Nokton    .    .  . 

BswAED  Borna    .  . 

WALTSa  MlRBT  .     .  . 

NIOBOLA8  TJPSALl    .  . 

8AMVB.OOU     .    .  . 


Oitvtf'Hor, 
His  son. 

Deputy  Governor. 
Minister  of  the  Gospel, 
Treaswrtr, 
Tithing-man, 
An  old  citizen. 
Landlord  of  the   Three 
monnets. 


Seth  Captains. 


SlHOV  KnCPTHOBH  ) 

Ralph  Goldsmith  f    * 

WUfLOOK  CflUSTlSOlf  ) 

Xdrh,  hi*  daughter    S   Quakers, 
Sdwabo  Whastoh      ) 

AstisUmtSf  Halberdiers^  Marshal f  etc. 
Tk«  Scene  is  in  Boston  in  the  fear  1665. 

PROLOGUE. 

To-NiOHT  we  Strive  to  read,  as  we  may 

best. 
This  city,  like  an  ancient  palimpsest; 


And  bring  to  light,  upon  the  blotted 

page, 
The  mournful  record  of  an  earlier  age. 
That,  pale  and  half  efiaced,  lies  hidden 

away 
Beneath  the  fresher  writing  of  to^ay. 

Rise,  then,  O  buried  dty  that  hast  been ; 
Rise  op,  rebuilded  in  the  painted  scene. 
And  let  our  curious  eyes  behold  once 

more 
The  pointed  gable  and  the  pent-house 

door. 
The  Meeting-house  with  leaden-latticed 

panes. 
The  narrow  thoroughfares,  the  crooked 

lanes! 

Rise,  too,  ye  shapes  and  shadows  of  the 

Past, 
Rise  from  your  long-forgotten  graves  at 

last; 
Let  us  behold  your  faces,  let  us  hear 
The  words  ye  uttered  in  those  days  of 

fear  I 
Revisit  your  familiar  haunts  again,  — 
The  scenes  of  triumph,  and  the  scenes 

of  pain. 
And  leave  the  footprints  of  your  bleeding 

feet 
Once  more  upon  the  pavement  of  the 

street! 

Nor  let  the  Historian  blame  the  Poet 

here. 
If  he  perchance   misdate   the  day  or 

year. 
And  group  events  together,  by  his  art. 
That  in  the  Chronicles  lie  far  apart ; 
For  as  the  double  stars,  though  sun- 
dered far. 
Seem  to  the  naked  eye  a  single  star, 
So  facts  of  history,  at  a  distance  seen. 
Into  one  common  point  of  light  con- 
vene. 

"  Why  touch  upon  such  themes  1 "  per- 
haps some  friend 

May  ask,  incredulous;  ''and  to  what 
good  end  ? 

Why  drag  again  into  the  light  of  day 

The  errors  of  an  age  long  passed  away  ?  *' 

I  answer :  **  For  the  lessons  that  they 
teach : 

The  tolerance  of  opinion  and  of  speech. 

Hope,  Faith,  and  Charity  remain,^ 
these  three ; 

And  greatest  of  them  all  is  Charity." 
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Let  us  remember,  if  these  words  be 

true, 
That  unto  all  men  Charity  is  due ; 
Giye  what  we  ask ;  and  pity,  while  we 

blame, 
Lest   we    become    copartners    in    the 

shame, 
Lest  we  condemn,  and  yet  ourselves 

partake, 
And  persecute  the  dead  for  conscience' 

sake. 

'therefore  it  is  the  author  seeks  and 

striTes 
To  represent  the  dead  as  in  their  lives, 
And  lets  at  times  his  characters  unfold 
Their  thoughts  in  their  own  language, 

atrong  and  bold ; 
He  only  asks  of  you  to  do  the  like ; 
To  hear  him  first,  and,  if  you  will,  then 

strike. 

ACT  I. 

ScENB  I.  —  Sunday  afternoon.  The  in- 
terior of  the  Meeting-house.  On  the 
pulpit f  an  hour-<jila88 ;  below,  a  box  for 
contributions.  John  Norton  in  tlie 
pulpit.  Governor  Endicott  in  a 
canopied  seat,  attended  by  Jour  halberd- 
iers.    The  congregation  tinging. 

The  Lord  descended  from  above, 
And  bowed  the  heaveuB  high ; 

And  underneath  his  feet  He  cast 
The  darkness  of  the  sky. 

On  Cherubim  and  Seraphim 

Right  royal  I V  He  rode, 
And  on  the  wihgs  of  mighty  winds 

Came  flying  all  abroad. 

NORTON   (rising   and  turning    the  hour- 
glau  on  the  pulpit). 

I  heard  a  great  voice  from  the  temple 

saying 
Unto  the  Seven  Angels,  Go  yonr  ways ; 
Pour  out  the  vials  of  the  wrath  of  God 
Upon  the  earth.    And  the  First  Angel 

went 
And  ponred  his  vial  on  the  earth ;  and 

straight 
There  fell  a  noisome  and  a  grievous 

sore 
On  them  which  had  the  birth-mark  of 

the  Beast, 
And  them  which  worshipped  and  adored 

his  image. 


On  ns  hath  fallen  this  grievons  pesti 
lence. 

There  is  a  sense  of  terror  in  the  air ; 

And  apparitions  of  things  horrible 

Are  seen  by  many ;  from  the  sky  above 
us 

The  stars  fall;  and  beneath  ns  the 
earth  quakes ! 

The  sound  of  drums  at  midnight  from 
afar, 

The  sound  of  horsemen  riding  to  and  fro. 

As  if  the  gates  of  the  invisible  world 

Were  opened,  and  the  dead  came  forth 
to  warn  us,  — 

All  these  are  omens  of  some  dire  disas- 
ter 

Impending  over  ns,  and  soon  to  fall. 

Moreover,  in  the  language  of  the 
Prophet, 

Death  is  again  come  up  into  our  win- 
dows, 

To  cut  off  little  children  from  without, 

And  young  men  from  the  streets.  And 
in  the  midst 

Of  all  these  supernatural  threats  and 
warnings 

Doth  Heresy  uplift  its  horrid  head ; 

A  vision  of  Sin  more  awful  and  appall- 
ing 

Than  any  phantasm,  ghost,  or  appari- 
tion. 

As  arguing  and  portending  some  en- 
largement 

Of  the  mysterious  Power  of  Darkness ! 

Edith,  barefooted,  and  dad  in  sackdoth, 
unth  her  hair  hanging  loose  upon  her 
shoulders,  walks  slowly  up  the  cU*le,  fol- 
lowed by  Wbaktois  and  other  Quakers. 
The  congregation  gtarttt  up  in  confusion, 

EDITH  (to  NORTON,  raising  her  kcmd). 

Peace! 

NORTON. 

Anathema  maranatha  !  The  Lord  com* 
6th! 

EDITH. 

Tea,  verily  He  cometh,  and  shall  judge 
The  shepherds  of  Israel  who  do  feed 

themselves. 
And  leave  their  flocks  to  eat  what  they 

have  trodden 
Beneath  their  feet. 

NORTON. 

Be  silent,  babbling  woman  f 
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8t  Paul  commands  all  women  to  keep 

silence 
Within  the  charches. 

EDITH. 

Tet  the  women  prayed 
And  prophesied  at  Corinth  in  his  day ; 
And,  among  those  on  whom   the  fiery 

tongues 
Of    Pentecost   descended,  some    were 

women! 

NOBTOir. 

The  Elders  of  the  Churches,  by  our 

law. 
Alone  have  power  to  open  the  doors  of 

speech 
And  silence  in  the  Assembly.    I  com- 

mand  you ! 

EDITH. 

The  law  of  God  is  greater  than  yonr 

laws  I 
Ye  build  your  church  with  blood,  your 

town  with  crime ; 
The  heads  thereof  give  judgment  for 

reward; 
The  priests  thereof  teach  only  for  their 

hire; 
Your  laws  condemn    the  innocent  to 

death ; 
And  against  this  I  bear  my  testimony ! 

NORTON. 

What  testimony  ? 

BDITH. 

That  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Which,  as  your  Calvin  says,  snrpasseth 
reason. 

NOBTON. 

The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

EDITH. 

Yet  our  great  Master  did  not  teach  for 

hire. 
And  the  Apostles  without  purse  or  scrip 
Went  forth  to  do  his  work.    Behold 

this  box 
Beneath  thy  pulpit    Is  it  for  the  poor  ? 
Thon  canst  not  answer.    It  is  for  the 

Priest ; 
And  against  this  I  bear  my  testimony. 

NOBTON. 

Away  with    all    these    Heretics   and 
Quakers  1 


Quakers,  forsooth !  Because  a  quaking 
fell 

On  Daniel,  at  beholding  of  the  Vision, 

Must  ye  needs  shake  and  quake  ?  Be- 
cause Isaiah 

Went  stripped  and  barefoot,  must  ye 
wail  and  howl  ? 

Must  ye  go  stripped  and  naked  ?  must 
pre  make 

A  wailmg  like  the  dragons,  and  a  mourn- 
ing 

As  of  the  owls  ?    Ye  verify  the  adage 

That  Satan  is  God^s  ape  I  Away  with 
them! 

Tumult,  The  Quakers  are  driven  out 
with  violencef  Edith  foUowing  slowly. 
The  congregation  retires  in  confusion. 

Thus  freely  do  the  Reprobates  commit 
Such  measure  of  iniquity  as  fits  them 
For  the  intended    measure    of  Grod's 

wrath, 
And  even  in  violating  God's  commands 
Are  they  fulfilling  the  divine  decree ! 
The  will  of  man  is  but  an  instrument 
Disposed  and  predetermined  to  its  ac- 
tion 
According  unto  che  decree  of  God, 
Being  as  much  subordinate  thereto 
As  is  the  axe  unto  the  hewer*s  hand  ! 

He  descends  from  the  pulpit^  and  joins 
GrovBRNOR  Endicott,  who  comesfor' 
uford  to  meet  him. 

The  omens  and    the  wonders  of  the 

time. 
Famine,  and  fire,  and  shipwreck,  and 

disease, 
The  blast  of  com,  the  death  of  our 

young  men, 
Our  sufferings  in  all  precious,  pleasant 

things, 
Are  manifestations  of  the  wrath  divine. 
Signs  of  God's  controversy  with  New 

England. 
These  emissaries  of  the  Evil  One, 
These  servants    and   ambassadors    of 

Satan, 
Are  but  commissioned  executioners 
Of  God's  vindictive  and  deserved  dis- 
pleasure. 
We  must  receive  them  as  the  Roman 

Bishop 
Once  received  Attila,  saying,  I  rejoice 
You  have  come  safe,  whom  I  esteem  to 

be 
The  scourge  of  God,  sent  to  chastise  his 

people. 
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This  very  heresy,  perchance,  may  serve 
The  purposes  of  God  to  some  good  end. 
With  you  I  leave  it;  bat  do  not  neg- 
lect 
The  holy  tactics  of  the  civil  sword. 

BNDICOTT. 

And  what  more  can  be  done  1 

NOBTON. 

The  hand  that  cnt 
The  Red  Cross  from  the  colors  of  the 

king 
Can  cut  the  red  heart  from  this  heresy. 
Fear  not.    All  blasphemies  immediate 
And  heresies  tarbalent  most  be  sup- 
pressed 
By  civil  power. 

KNDICOTT. 

But  in  what  way  suppressed  ? 

NORTON. 

The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  declares 
That  if  thy  son,  thy  daughter,  or  thy 

wife, 
Ay,  or  the  friend  which  is  as  thine  own 

soul, 
Entice  thee  secretly,  and  say  to  thee, 
Let  us  serve  other  gods,  then  shall  thine 

eye 
Not  pity  him,  but  thou  shalt  surely  kill 

him. 
And  thine  own  hand  shall  be  the  first 

upon  him 
To  slay  nim. 

ENDICOTT. 

Four  already  have  been  slain  ; 

And  others  banished  upon  pain  of 
death. 

But  they  come  back  again  to  meet  ihclr 
doom. 

Bringing  the  linen  for  their  winding- 
sheets. 

We  must  not  go  too  far.  In  truth,  I 
shrink 

From  shedding  of  more  blood.  The 
people  murmur 

At  our  severity. 

NORTON. 

Then  let  them  murmur  1 
Truth  is  relentless;  justice  never  wa- 
vers; 
The  greatest  firmness  is  the  greatest 

mercy; 
The  noble  order  of  the  Magistracy 


Cometh  immediately  from  God,  and  jH 
This  noble  order  of  the  Magistracy 
Is  by  these  Heretics  despised  and  oni- 
raged. 

ENDICOTT. 

To-night  they  sleep  in  prison.    If  thej 

die. 
They  cannot  say  that  we  have  caused 

their  death. 
We  do  but  guard  the  passage,  with  the 

sword 
Pointed  towards  them;  if   they  dash 

upon  it, 
Their  blood  will  be  on  their  own  heads, 

not  ours. 

NORTON. 

Enough.    I  ask  no  more.    My  prede- 
cessor 
Coped  only  with  the  milder  heresies 
Of  Antinomians  and  of  Anabaptists. 
He  was  not  bom  to  wrestle  with  these 

fiends. 
Chrvsostoro  in  his  pulpit ;  Augnitine 
In  disputation  ;  Timothy  in  his  house ! 
The  lantern  of  St  Botolph's  ceased  to 

bum 
When  from  the  portals  of  that  church 

became 
To  be  a  burning  and  a  shining  light 
Here  in  the  wilderness.    And,  as  he  lay 
On  his  death-bed,  he  saw  me  in  a  vision 
Ride  on  a  snow-white  horse  into  this 

town. 
His  vision  was  prophetic ;  thus  I  came, 
A  terror  to  the  impenitent,  and  Death 
On  the  pale  horse  of  the  Apocalypse 
To  all  tne  accursed  race  of  Heretics ! 

lExemil. 


Scene  II.  —  A  street.  On  one  nd; 
Nicholas  Upsall's  house;  on  the 
other,  Walter  Merrt's,  with  a  flock 
ofpigeoM  on  the  roof.  Upsall  seated 
tn  the  porch  of  his  house, 

UPSALL. 

0  day    of  rest!    How  beantiful,  how 

fair, 
How  welcome  to  the  weary  and  the 

old! 
Day  of  the  Lord  1  and  truce  to  earthlj 

cares! 
Day  of  the  Lord,  as  all  our  days  should 

be! 
Ah,  why  will  man  by  his  austerities 
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Shut  oat  the  blessed  sanshine  and  the 
light. 

And  make  of  thee  a  dungeon  of  de- 
spair! 

WALTER  MERBT   (entering  and  looking 
round  him). 

All  sQent  as  a  grarejard !    No  one  Stir- 


ling; 
otfall 


No  foot^  in  the  street,  no  sound  of 
voices ! 

By  righteous  pnnishment  and  persever- 
ance, 

And  perseverance  in  that  punishment, 

At  last  I  have  brought  this  contuma- 
cious town 

To  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
day. 

Those  wanton  gospellers,  the  pigeons 
yonder, 

Are  now  the  only  Sabbath-breakers 
left. 

I  cannot  put  them  down.  As  if  to 
taunt  me, 

They  gather  every  Sabbath  afternoon 

In  noisy  congre^tion  on  my  roof, 

Billing  and  coomg.  Whir!  take  that, 
ye  Quakers. 

ITkrows  a   tUme   at   the   pigeons.    See* 
Upsall. 

Ah !  Master  Nicholas ! 

UP8ALL. 

Grood  afternoon. 
Dear  neighbor  Walter. 

MBRRT. 

Master  Nicholas, 
Ton  have  to-day  withdrawn  yourself 
frommeetmg. 

UP8ALL. 

Yea,  I  have  chosen  rather  to  worship 

God 
Sitting  in  silence  here  at  my  own  door. 

MERBY. 

Worship  the   Devil!     Tou    this   day 

have  broken 
Three  of  our  strictest  laws.    First,  by 

abstaining 
From   public   worship.    Secondly,   by 

walking 
Profanely  on  the  Sabbath. 


UPSALL. 


Not  one  step. 


I  have  been  sitting  still  here,  seeing  the 

pigeons 
Feed  in  the  street  and  fly  about  the 

roofo. 

MERRT. 

Tou  have  been  in  the  street  with  other 
intent 

Than  going  to  and  from  the  Meeting- 
house. 

And,  thirdly,  you  are  harboring  Quakers 
here. 

i  am  amazed! 

UPSALL. 

Men  sometimes,  it  is  said. 
Entertain  angels  unawares. 

MERRT. 

Nice  angels ! 
Angels    in    broad-brimmed    hats   and 

russet  cloaks, 
The  color  of  the  Devil's  nutting-bag. 

They  came 
Into  the  Meeting-house  this  afternoon 
More  in  the  shape  of  devils  than  of 

angels. 
The  women  screamed  and  fainted ;  and 

the  boys 
Made  such  an  uproar  in  the  gallery 
I  could  not  keep  them  quiet. 

UPSALL. 

Neighbor  Walter, 
Your  persecution  is  of  no  avaiL 

MERRT. 

'T  is  prosecution,  as  the  Governor  says. 
Not  persecution. 

UPSALL. 

Well,  your  prosecution  ? 
Your  hangings  do  no  good. 

MERRT. 

The  reason  is, 
We  do  not  hang  enough.    But,  mark 

my  words, 
We  11  scour  them ;  yea,  I  warrant  ye, 

we  '11  scour  them ! 
And   now  go  in  and   entertain  yonr 

angels. 
And  don't  be  seen  here  in  the  street 

again 
Till  after  sundown  I    There  they  are 

again ! 

Exit  Upsall.  Merrt  throws  another 
stone  at  the  pigeons,  and  then  goes  ints 
his  house. 
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ScBVB  in. — A  room  in  Upsall's  house. 
Night.  Edith,  Whjlbton,  and  other 
Qmahtrs  seated  at  a  table.  Upsall 
seated  near  them.  Several  books  on  the 
table, 

WHJLBTON. 

Willuun  and  Mannmdake,  oar  mmrtyred 

brothorf. 
Sleep  ID  untimely  graree,  if  aught  on- 

timelj 
Can  find  place  in  the  providence  of  God, 
Where  nothing  comes  too  early  or  too 

late. 
I  saw  their  noble  death.    They  to  the 

pcaffold 
Walked  hand  in  hand.    Two  hundred 

armM  men 
And  many  horsemen  goarded  them,  for 

fear 
Of  rescue  by  the  crowd,  whose  hearts 

were  stirred. 

EDITH. 

O  holy  martyrs ! 

WQABTON. 

When  thev  tried  to  speak. 
Their  voices  bv  the  roll  of  drums  were 

drowned. 
When  they  were  dead  they  still  looked 

f reui  and  fair. 
The  terror  of  death  was  not  upon  their 

faces. 
Our  sister  Blary,  likewise,  the    meek 

woman, 
Has  passed  through  martyrdom  to  her 

reward ; 
Exclaiming,  as   they    led  her   to  her 

death, 
**  These  many  days  I  've  been  in  Para- 
dise." 
And,  when  she  died,  Priest  Wilson  threw 

the  hanf^man 
His  handkerchief,  to  cover  the  pale  face 
He  dared  not  look  npon. 

BDITH. 

As  persecuted, 
Tat  not  forsaken;   as  unknown,  yet 

known ; 
As  dying,  and  behold  we  are  alive ; 


As  sorrowful,  and  yet  rejoicing  always ; 
As  having  nothing,  yet  possessii 


possessing  all ! 


WHABTON. 


And  Leddra,  too,  is  dead.    But  from 
his  prison. 


The  day  before  his  death,  he  sent 

words 
Unto  the  little  flock  id  Christ :  **  What- 

ever 
May  come  upon  the  followers  of  the 

Light, - 
Distress,  affliction,  famine,  nakedness. 
Or  perils  in  the  city  or  the  sea. 
Or  persecution,  or  even  death  itself,  — 
I  am  persuaded  that  God's  armor  of 

Light. 
As  it  Is  loved  and  lived  in,  will  preserve 

you. 
Tea,  death  itself;  through  which  job 

will  find  entrance 
Into  the  pleasant  pastures  of  the  fold. 
Where  you  shall  feed  foreveras  the  heida 
That  roam  at  large  in  the  low  valleys  of 

Achor. 
And  as  the  flowing  of  the  ocean  fills 
Each  creek  and  branch  thereof,  and  thea 

retires. 
Leaving  behind  a  sweet  and  wholesome 

savor; 
So  doth  the  virtue  and  the  life  of  God 
Flow  evermore  into  the  hearts  of  those 
Whom  He  hath  made  partakers  of  His 

nature ; 
And,  when  it  but  withdraws  itself  a  little. 
Leaves  a  sweet  savor  after  it,  that  many 
Can  say  they  are  made  clean  by  eveiy 

word 
That  He  hath  spoken  to  them  in  their 

silence." 

BDITH  {rising  and  breaking  into  a  land  f^ 

chant). 

Truly  we  do  but  grope  here  in  the  dark. 
Near    the    partitioD-wall  of  Life  and 

Death, 
At  every  moment  dreading  or  desiring 
To  lay  oar  hands  upon  the  unseen  door  1 
Let  us,  then,  labor  for  an  inward  still- 
ness,— 
An    inward    stillness  and  an  inward 

healing ; 
That  perfect  silence  where  the  lips  and 

heart 
Are  still,  and  we  no  longer  entertain 
Our  own  imperfect  thooghts  sod  vain 

opinions. 
But  Goa  alone  speaks  in  us,  and  we  wait 
In  singleness  of  heart,  that  we  may 

know 
His  will,  and    in  the  silence  of  onr 

spirits. 
That  we  may  do  His  will,  and  do  that 

only  1 
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A  Uma  pause f  interrupted  by  the  sound  of 
a  drum  approaehi,*g ;  (km  ihauts  in  the 
itrset,  ana  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door. 

MAB8HAL. 

Within  there  I    Open  the  door  1 

MBBBT. 

Will  DO  one  answer  1 

MABSHAL. 

In  the  King's  name !    Within  there  I 

MBRST. 

Open  the  door ! 

UPSALL  {from  the  window). 

It  is  not  barred.    Come  in.    Nothing 

prerents  yon. 
The  poor  man's  door  is  erer  on  the 

latch. 
He  needs  no  bolt  nor  bar  to  shut  out 

thieves ; 
He  fears  no  enemies,  and  has  no  friends 
Importunate  enough  to  need  a  key. 

Enter  John  Endicott,  the  BIarshal, 
Mbrst,  and  a  crowd.  Seeing  the 
Quakers  silent  and  unmoved,  theg  pause, 
awe-struck,  ENBicoTToppofite Edith. 

MABSHAL. 

In  the  King's  name  do  I  arrest  yon  all ! 
Away  with  them    to   prison.    Master 

Upsall, 
You  are  again  discovered  harboring  here 
These  ranters  and   disturbers   of  the 

peace. 
Ton  know  the  law. 

UPSALL. 

I  know  it,  and  am  ready 
To  suffer  yet  again  its  penalties. 

BDITH   (to  BNDIGOTT). 

Why  dost  thou  persecute  me,  Saul  of 
Tarsus? 


ACT  IL 

8oBNB   I.  —  John    Endicott's   room. 
Early  wwming. 

JOHN  BKDICOIY. 

"  Why  dost  thou  persecute  me,  Saul  of 

Tarsus  1 " 
All  night  these  words  were  ringiug  in 

mine  ears! 


A  sorrowful  sweet  face;  a  look  that 

pierced  me 
With  meek  reproach;  a  voice  of  resig- 
nation 
That  had  a  life  of  snfiering  in  its  tone ; 
And  that  was  all !   And  yet  I  could  not 

sleep, 
Or,  when  I  slept,  I  dreamed  that  awful 

dream  1 
I  stood  beneath  the  elm-tree  on   the 

Common, 
On    which    the    Quakers    have   been 

hang^,  and  heard 
A  voice,  not  hers,  that  cried  amid  the 

darkness, 
*'  This  is  Aceldama,  the  field  of  blood  I 
I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice ! " 

Opens  the  window  and  looks  out. 

The  sun  is  up  already ;  and  my  heart 
Sickens  and  sinks  within  me  when  I 

think 
How  many  tra^^es  will  be  enacted 
Before  his  settmg.    As  the  earth  rolls 

round. 
It  seems  to  me  a  huge  Ixion's  wheel. 
Upon  whose  whirling  spokes  we  are 

bound  fast. 
And  must  go  with  it !    Ah,  how  bright 

the  sun 
Strikes  on  the  sea  and  on  the  masts  of 

vessels, 
That  are  uplifted,  in  the  morning  air. 
Like  crosses  of  some  peaceable  crusade ! 
It  makes  me  long  to  sail  for  lands  un- 
known. 
No    matter  whither!    Under   me,    in 

shadow. 
Gloomy  and  narrow,  lies  the  little  town. 
Still  sleeping,  but  to  wake  and  toil 

awnile. 
Then  sleep  again.    How  dismal  looks 

the  prison, 
How  grim  and  sombre  in  the  sunless 

street,  — 
The  prison  where  she  sleeps,  or  wakes 

and  waits 
For  what  I  dare  not  think  of,  —  death, 

perhaps ! 
A  word  that  has  been  said  may  be  un- 
said: 
It  is  but  air.    But  when  a  deed  is  done 
It  cannot    be    undone,    nor   can   our 

thoughts 
Reach  out  to  all  the  mischiefs  that  may 

follow. 
'T  is  time  for  morning  prayers.    I  will 

go  down. 
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Mjr  father,  though  severe,  is  kind  and 

jnst; 
And  when  his  heart  is  tender  with  de- 

Totion,  — 
When  from   his  lips  hare  fallen  the 

words, "  Foigire  ns 
As  we  forgive/'  —  tnea  will  I  intercede 
For  these  poor  people,  and  perhaps  may 

save  them.  [Exit 


ScBKB  IL  —  Dock  Square,  On  one  tide, 
the  tavern  of  the  Three  Mariners,  In 
the  background,  a  quaint  building  with 
gablee;  ond,  beyond  it,  wharves  and 
shipping.  Captun  Kbmpthorn  and 
others  seated  at  a  table  before  the  door. 
Samubl  Colb  standing  near  them, 

KBMPTHORlf. 

Come,  drink  about !  Remember  Parson 

Melham, 
And  bless  the  man  who  first  invented 

flipl 

They  drink, 

COLB. 

Pray,  Master  Kempthom,  where  were 
jou  last  night? 

KEMPTHORK. 

On  board  the  Swallow,  Simon  Kemp- 
thorn,  master. 

Up  for  Barbadoes,  and  the  Windward 
Islands. 

COLB. 

The  town  was  in  a  tumult. 

KBMPTHOBN. 

And  Tor  what  ? 

COLB. 

Ytmr  Quakers  were  arrested. 

KBMPTHOBir. 

How  my  Quakers  ? 

OOLB. 

These  you  brought  in  your  vessel  from 
Barbadoes. 

They  made  an  uproar  in  the  Meeting- 
house 

Yesterday,  and  they  're  now  in  prison 
for  it. 

I  owe  yon  little  thanks  for  bringing  them 

To  the  Three  Mariners. 


KEMPTHOBK. 

They  have  not  harmed  joo. 
I  tell  you,  Goodman  Cole,  that  Quaker 

^rl 
Is  preaous  as  a  sea-bream's  eye.    I  tell 

you 
It  was  a  lucky  day  when  first  she  set 
Her  little  foot  upon  the  Swallow's  deck, 
Briogioff  good  luck,  fair  winds,  and 

pleasant  weather. 

COLB. 

I  am  a  law-abiding  citizen ; 

1  have  a  seat  in  the  new  Meeting-house, 

A  cow-right    on    the  Conunon;   and, 

besides. 
Am  corporal  in  the  Great  Artillery. 
I  rid  me  of  the  vagabonds  at  once. 

KEMFTHOBir. 

Why  should  you  not  have  Quakers  at 

your  tavern 
If  you  have  fiddlers  ? 

COLB. 

Never !  never !  never ! 

If  you  want  fiddling  you  must  go  else- 
where. 

To  the  Green  Dragon  and  the  Admiral 
Vernon, 

And  other  such  disreputable  places. 

But  the  Three  Manners  is  an  orderly 
house. 

Most  orderly,  <^uiet,  and  resnectaUe. 

Lord  Leigh  said  he  could  be  as  quiet 
here 

As  at  the  Governor's.    And  have  I  not 

King  Charleses  Twelve  Good  Rules,  all 
framed  and  glazed. 

Hanging  in  my  best  parlor  ? 

KEMPTHORK. 

Here '%  a  health 
To  good  King  Charles.    Will  yon  not 

drink  the  King  1 
Then  drink  confusion  to  old  Parson 

Palmer. 

COLB. 

And  who  is  Parson  Palmer  f  I  doni 
know  him. 

KBMPTHOBir. 

He  had  his  cellar  underneath  his  pnlpit, 
And  so  preached  o'er  his  liquor,  just  a« 
you  do. 

A  drum  within. 
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COLB. 

Hexe  comes  the  Marshal. 

MERRY  {within). 
Blake  room  for  the  Marshal. 

KEMPTHORN. 

How  pompoue  and  imposing  he  ap|)ears ! 
His  great  buff  doublet  bellying  like  a 

mainsail. 
And  all  his  streamers  fluttering  in  the 

wind. 
What  holds  he  in  his  hand  1 

COLB. 

A  proclamation. 

Enter  the  Marshal,  with  a  proclamation; 
and  Mbrrt,  with  a  halberd.  They  are 
preceded  by  a  drummer ^  and  folhwed 
by  the  hangman,  with  an  armful  of 
WHjks,  and  a  crowd  of  people,  among 
whom  are  Upsall  and  John  Endi- 
COTT.    A  pile  is  made  of  the  books. 

MBKRT. 

Silence,  the  drum  1    Qood  citizens,  attend 
To  the  new  laws  enacted  by  the  Court. 

MARSHAL  (reads). 

"  Whereas  a  cursed  sect  of  Heretics 
Has    lately    risen,    commonly    called 

QuflJLers, 
Who  take  upon  themselves  to  be  com- 
missioned 
Immediately  of  God,  and  furthermore 
Infallibly  assisted  by  the  Spirit 
To  writeand  utter  blasphemousopinions, 
Despising  Government  and  the  order  of 

God 
In  Church    and  Commonwealth,  and 

speaking  evil 
Of  Dignities,  reproaching  and  reviling 
The   Magistrates   and   Ministers,  and 

seeking 
To  turn  the  people  from  their  faith,  and 

thus 
Gain    proselytes    to    their   pernicious 

ways;  — 
This  Court,  considering  the  premises, 
And   to   prevent   like  mischief  as   is 

wrought 
By  their  means  in  our  land,  doth  hereby 

order. 
That  whatsoever  master  or  commander 
Of  any  ship,  bark,  pink,  or  catch  shall 

bring 


To   any  roadstead,  harbor,  creek,   or 

cove 
Within  this  Jurisdiction  any  Quakers, 
Or  other   blasphemous  Heretics,  shall 

pay 
Unto  the  Treasurer  of  the  Common. 

wealth 
One  hundred  pounds,  and  for  default 

thereof 
Be  put  in  prison,  and  continue  there 
Till  the  said  sum  be  satisfied  and  paid.' 

OOLB. 

Now,  Simon  Eempthom,  what  say  you 
to  that? 

KEMPTHORN. 

I  pray  you,  Cole,  lend  me  a  hundred 
pounds! 

MARSHAL  (reads). 

"  If  any  one  within  this  Jurisdiction 

Shall  henceforth  entertain,  or  shall  con- 
ceal 

Quakers  or  other  blasphemous  Heretics, 

Knowing  them  so  to  be,  every  such 
person 

Shall  rorfeit  to  the  country  forty  shil- 
lings 

For  each  hour's  entertainment  or  con^ 
cealment. 

And  shall  be  sent  to  prison,  as  afore- 
said. 

Until  the  forfeiture  be  wholly  paid 

Murmurs  in  the  crowd. 

KEMPTHORN. 

Now,  Goodman  Cole,  I  think  your  turn 
has  come  I 

COLB. 

Knowing  them  so  to  be  I 

KEMPTHORN. 

At  forty  shillings 
The  hour,  your  fine  will  be  some  forty 
pounds  1 

COLB. 

Knowing  them  so  to  be !  That  is  tbe 
law. 

MARSHAL  (reads). 

"And  it  is  further  ordered  and  enacted. 
If  any  Quaker  or  Quakers  shall  pre- 
sume 
To  come  henceforth  into  this  Jnrisdio' 
tion, 
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Erenr  male  Quaker  for  the  first  offence 
Shall  hare  one  ear  cat  off;  and  sliall  be 

kept 
At  labor  in  the  Workhoose,  till  such 

time 
As  he  be  sent  awaj  at  his  own  charge. 
And  for  the  repetition  of  the  offence 
Shall  have  his  other  ear  cat  off,  and 

then 
Be  branded  in  the  palm  of  his  right 

hand. 
And  everf  woman   Quaker   shall   be 

whipt 
SeTerelr  m   three  towns;  and   everj 

Qaaker, 
Or   he  or  she,  that  shall  for  a   third 

time 
Herein  again  offend,  shall  hare  their 

tongues 
Bored  through  with  a  hot  iron,  and 

shall  he 
Sentenced  to  Banishment  on  pain  of 

Death." 

Loud  murmun.    The  voice  of  Chbist- 
ISON  in  the  crowd, 

0  patience  of  the  Lord!    How  long, 

how  long, 
Ere  thou  ayenge  the  blood  of  Thine 

Elect? 

MBRRT. 

Silence,  there,  silence !    Do  not  break 
the  peace! 

MARSHAL  (reade), 

*  Eyenr  inhabitant  of  this  Jurisdiction 
Wlio  shall  defend  the  horrible  opinions 
iM  Quakers,  hy  denying  due  respect 
To  equals  and  superiors,  and  withdraw' 
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From  Church  Assemblies,  and  thereby 
approTine 

The  abusive  ana  destructive  practices 
Of  this  accursed  sect,  in  opposition 
To  all  the  orthodox  received  opinions 
Of  godljT  men,  shall  be  forthwith  com- 
mitted 
Unto  close  prison  for  one  month ;  and 

then 
Refusing  to  retract  and  to  reform 
The  opinions  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  be 
Sentenced  ,to  Banishment   on  pain  of 

Death. 
Bj  the  Court.    Edward  Rawson,  Sec- 
retary." 
Now,  hangman,  do  jour  dutj.    Bum 
those  books. 


Loud  murmun  in  the  crowd.    The  pQe  of 
booke  ii  lighted, 

UFSALL. 

I  testify  against  these  cruel  laws  I 
Forerunners  are  thej  of  some  judgment 

on  us; 
And,  in   the   love   and   tenderness    I 

bear 
Unto  this  town  and  people,  I  beseech 

you, 

0  Magistrates,  take  heed,  lest  ye  be 

found 
As  fighters  against  God  1 

JOHN  BHDiooTT  (taking  upsall's 
hand}, 

Upsall,  I  thank  you 

For  speaking  words  such  as  some 
younger  man, 

I,  or  another,  should  have  said  before 
you. 

Such  laws  as  these  are  cruel  and  op- 
pressive; 

A  blot  on  this  fair  town,  and  a  disgrace 

To  any  Christian  people. 

MBRRT  (aeide,  UUening  behind  them). 

Here 's  sedition ! 

1  never  thought  that  any  good  would 

come 
Of  this  young  popinjay,  with  his  long 

hair 
And  his  great  boots,  fit  only  for  the 

Russians 
Or  barbarous  Indians,  as  bis  father  saya  I 

THB  TOICB. 

Woe  to  the  bloody  town !  And  right- 
fully 

Men  call  it  the  Loet  Town !  The  blood 
of  Abel 

Cries  from  the  ground,  and  at  the  final 
judgment 

The  Lord  will  sav,  "  Cain,  Cain !  where 
is  thy  brot'her  1 " 

MBRRT. 

Silence  there  in  the  crowd ! 
UP8ALL  (aside). 

'T  is  Christison ! 

THB  TOICB. 

0  foolish  people,  ye  that  think  to  bum 
And  to  consume  tne  truth  of  God,  I  tell 

you 
That  every  flame  is  a  loud  tongue  of  fire 
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To  poblbh  it  abroad  to  all  the  world 
Louder  than  tongaes  of  men ! 

KBMPTHOBV  (tprmging  to  kit/eet). 

Well  said,  mj  hearty ! 
There 's  a  brave  fellow  I  There  *b  a  maD 

of  pluck  1 
A  man  who  *b  not  afraid  to  say  hia 

say, 
Though  a  whole  town's  against  him. 

Rain,  rain,  raiu, 
Bones  of  St  Botolph,  and  put  out  this 

fire! 

The  drum  beats.  Exeunt  all  but  Mbbrt, 
Kbmpthobn,  and  Cols. 

MBRRT. 

And  now  that  matter  *8  ended,  Good- 
man Cole, 

Fetch  me  a  mug  of  ale,  your  strongest 
ale. 

KBMPTHORN  {sitting  down). 

And   me   another  mug  of   flip;    and 

put 
Two  gills  of  brandy  in  it. 

[Exit  Cole. 

MBRRT. 

No ;  no  more. 
Not  a  drop  more,  I  say.    You  've  had 
enough. 

KBMPTHORK. 

And  who  are  you,  sir  1 

MBRRT. 

I  'm  a  Tithing-man, 
And  Merry  is  my  name. 

KBMPTHORN. 

A  merry  name ! 
I  like  it;  and  111  drink  your  merry 

health 
Tin  all  is  blue. 

MBRRT. 

And  then  you  will  be  clapped 
Into  the  stocks,  with  the  red  letter  D 
Hung  round  about  your  neck  for  drunk- 

enness. 
Yon  're  a  free-drinker,  —  yes,  and  a  free- 
thinker 1 

KBMPTHORN. 

And  you  are  Andrew  Merry,  or  Merry 
Andrew. 


My  name  is  Walter  Merry,  and  not  An- 
drew. 


KBMPTHORN. 

Andrew  or  Walter,  yon  're  a  merry  fel- 
low; 
I  'U  swear  to  that. 

MBSRT. 

No  swearing,  let  me  tell  you. 
The  other  day  one  Snorthose  had  his 

tongue 
Put  into  a  cleft  stick  for  profane  swear- 
ing. 

CoLB  brings  the  ale. 

KBMPTHORN. 

Well,  where 's  my  flip  ?    As  sure  as  my 
name's  Eempthom  — 

MBRRT. 

Is  your  name  Kempthorn  ? 

KBMPTHORN. 

That 's  the  name  I  go  by. 

MBRRT. 

What,  Captain  Simon  Kempthorn  of  the 
Swallow  ? 

KEMPTHORN. 

No  other. 

MBRRT  (touching  him  en  the  shoulder,) 

Then  you  're  wanted.    I  arrest  yon 
In  the  King's  name. 

KEMPTHORN. 

And  where  's  your  warrant  ? 

MERRT  (unfolding  a  paper,  and  reading). 

Here. 
Listen  to  me.    "  Hereby  you  are  re- 

ouired, 
In  the  King's  name,  to  apprehend  the 

body 
Of  Simon    Kempthorn,  mariner,  and 

him 
Safely    to  bring  before  me,  there  to 

answer 
All  such  objections  as  are  laid  to  him, 
Touching  the  Quakers."    Signed,  John 

Endicott. 

KBMPTHORN. 

Has  it  the  GoTemor's  seal  1 
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MBRBT. 

Aj,  here  it  is. 

KSMPTHORN. 

Death*8  bead  and  croti-bones.    That  'a 
a  pirate*0  flag ! 

MBRBT. 

Beware  how  yoa  revile  the  Magistrates ; 
Ton  may  be  whipped  for  tliat. 

KBMPTHORN. 

Then  mum  's  the  word. 
ExewU  Mbrrt  and  Kbmpthobn. 

OOLE. 

There 's  mischief  brewing !  Sare,  there's 

mischief  brewinfl^. 
I  feel   like  Master  t^sselyn  when  he 

found 
The  hornet's  nest,  and  thought  it  some 

strange  fruit, 
Until  the  seeds  came  out,  and  then  he 

dropped  it.  [Exit 

SOBNB  nL  —  A  room  in  the  GovemorU 
house.  Enter  Govbrnob  Endicott 
and  Mbrrt. 

BNDIOOTT. 

My  son,  yon  say  f 

MBRRT. 

Your  Worship's  eldest  son. 

BNDICOTT. 

Speaking  against  the  laws  1 

MBRRT. 

^  Ay,  worshipful  sir. 

BNDIGOTT. 

And  in  the  public  market-place  1 

MBRBT. 

I  saw  him 
With  my  own  eyes,  heard  him  with  my 
own  ears. 

BUDIGOTT. 

Impossible ! 

MBBRT. 

He  stood  there  in  the  crowd 
With  Nicholas  Upsall,  when  the  laws 
were  read 


To-day  against  the  Quakers,  and  I  beard 

him 
Denounce  and  vilipend  them  as  unjust. 
And  cruel,  wicked,  and  abominable. 

BMDICOTT. 

Ungrateful  son !     O  God !  thou  layest 

upon  me 
A  burden  heavier  than  I  can  bear ! 
Surely  the  power  of  Satan  must  be 

great 
Upon  the  earth,  if  even  the  elect 
Are  thus  deceived  and  fall  away  from 

gracel 

MBRBT. 

Worshipful  sir !  I  meant  no  harm  — 

BNDIOOTT. 

'T  is  well. 
You  've  done  yonr  duty,  though  yon  *Te 

done  it  roughly. 
And  every  word  you've  uttered  since 

you  came     • 
Has  stabbed  me  to  the  heart  1 

MBRRT. 

I  do  beseech 
Your  Worship's  pardon  ! 

BNDICOTT. 

He  whom  I  have  nurtured 
And  brought  up  in  the  reverence  of  the 

Lord  I 
The  child  of  all  my  hopes  and  my  af- 
fections 1 
He  upon  whom  I  leaned  as  a  sure  staff 
For  my  old  age  I    It  is  God's  chastise- 
ment 
For  leaning  upon  any  arm  but  His ! 

MBRBT. 

Your  Worship  I  — 

BNDICOTT. 

And  this  comes  from  holding  parley 
With  the  delusions  and  deceits  <3  Satan. 
At  once,  forever,  must  they  be  crushed 

out. 
Or  all  the  land  will  reek  with  heresy ! 
Pray,  have  you  any  children  1 


MBBRT. 


No,  not  any. 


BNDIGOTT. 

Thank  God  for  that    He  has  delivered 
you 
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From  a  great  care.  Enough ;  my  pri- 
vate griefs 

Too  long  have  kept  me  from  the  puhlic 
serrice. 

Exit  Mebrt.    Endicott  seats  himself 
at  the  table  and  arranges  his  papers. 

The  hour  has  come;  and  I  am  eager 

now 
To  sit  in  judgment  on  these  Heretics. 

A  knock. 
Come  in.    Who  is  it  ?  {Not  looking  up.) 

JOHN   ENDICOTT. 

ItisL 
ENDICOTT  {restraining  himself). 

Sit  down  I 

JOHN  ENDICOTT  {sitting  down), 

I  come  to  intercede  for  these  poor  peo- 
ple 

Who  are  in  prison,  and  await  their 
trial. 

ENDICOTT. 

It  is  of  them  I  wished  to  speak  with  you. 
I  have  been  angry  with  yon,  but  *t  is 

passed. 
For  when  I  hear  your  footsteps  come  or 

go, 
See  in  your  features  your  dead  mother's 

face, 
And  in  your  voice  detect  some  tone  of 

hers, 
All  anger  vanishes,  and  I  remember 
The  days  that  are  no  more,  and  come  no 

more. 
When  as  a  child  you  sat  upon  my  knee, 
And  prattled  of  your  playthings,  and 

the  fi;ames 
You  played  among  the  pear  trees  in  the 

orchard ! 

JOHN   ENDICOTT. 

Oh,  let  the  memory  of  my  noble  mother 
Plead  with  you  to  be  mild  and  merciful ! 
For  mercy  more  becomes  a  Magistrate 
Than  the  vindictive  wrath  which  men 
call  justice ! 

ENDICOTT. 

The  sin  of  heresy  is  a  deadly  siu. 

'T  is  like  the  falling  of  the  snow,  whose 

crystals 
The  traveller  plays  with,  thoughtless  of 

his  danger. 


Until  he  sees  the  air  so  full  of  light 
That  it  is  dark ;  and  blindly  staggering 

onward, 
Lost  and  bewildered,  he  sits  down  to 

rest; 
There  falls  a  pleasant  drowsiness  upon 

him, 
And  what  he  thinks  is  sleep,  alas  1  is 

death. 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

And  yet  who  is  there  that  has  never 
doubted  ? 

And  doubting  and  believing,  has  not 
said, 

"Lord,  I  believe;  help  thou  my  unbe- 
lief "  ? 

ENDICOTT. 

In  the  same  way  we  trifle  with  our 

doubts, 
Whose  shining  shapes  are  like  the  stars 

descending ; 
Until  at  last,  bewildered  and  dismayed. 
Blinded  by  that  which  seemed  to  give 

us  light, 
We  sink  to  sleep,  and  find  that  it  is 

death. 

Rising, 

Death  to  the  soul  through  all  eternity ! 
Alas  that  I  should  see  you  growing  up 
To  man's  estate,  and  in  the  admonition 
And   nurture  of  the  law,  to  find  you 

now 
Pleading  for  Heretics ! 

JOHN  ENDICOTT  (rising). 

In  the  sight  of  God, 
Perhaps  all  men  are  Heretics.     Who 

dareff 
To  sav  that  he  alone  has  found  the 

truth  ? 
We  cannot  always  feel  and  think  and 

act 
As  those  who  go  before  us.    Had  you. 

done  so. 
You  would  not  now  be  here. 

ENDICOTT. 

Have  you  forgotten 
The  doom  of  Heretics,  and  the  fate  of 

those 
Who  aid  and  comfort  them  ?   Have  you 

forgotten 
That  in  the  market-place  this  very  dav 
Yon  trampled  on  the  laws  ?  What  right 

have  you. 
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An  inexperienced  and  antravelled  yonth. 
To  sit  in  judgment  here  npon  the  acts 
Of  older  men  and  wiser  than  yourself, 
Thus  stirring  up  sedition  in  the  streets, 
And  making  me  a  byword  and  a  jest  ? 

JOHN  BNDICOTT. 

Words  of  an  inexperienced  yonth  like 

me 
Were  powerless  if  the  acts  of  older  men 
Were  not  before  them.  *T  is  'hese  laws 

themselves 
Stir  up  sedition,  not  my  judgment  of 

them. 

ENDICOTT. 

Take  heed,  lest  I  be  called,  as  Brutus 
was, 

To  be  the  judge  of  my  own  son.  Be- 
gone! 

When  you  are  tired  of  feeding  upon 
husks, 

Return  again  to  duty  and  submission, 

But  not  till  then. 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

I  hear  and  I  obey  ! 

[Exit. 

ENDICOTT. 

Oh  happy,  happy   they  who  have  no 

children  1 
He 's  gone !    I  hear  the  hall  door  shut 

behind  him. 
It  sends  a  dismal  echo    through    my 

heart, 
As  if  forever  it  had  closed  between  us. 
And  I  should  look  upon   his  face  no 

more! 
Oh,  this  will  drag  me  do|p  into  my 

grave,  — 
To  that  eternal  resting-place  wherein 
Man  lieth  down,  and  riseth  not  again ! 
Till  the  heavens  be  no  more,  he  shall 

not  wake, 
Nor  be  roused  from  his  sleep ;  for  Thou 

dost  change 
His  countenance  and  sendest  him  away ! 

[Exit, 

ACT  ni. 

Scene  I.  —  The  Court  of  Assistants. 
Endicott,  Bbllinoham,  Ather- 
TON,  and  other  magistrates.  Kemp- 
THORN,  Merrt,  and  cmstaUes,  Af- 
Unoards  Wharton,  Edith,  and 
Chbistison. 


ENDICOTT. 

Call  Captain  Simon  Kempthom. 

MERRT. 

Simon  Kempthom^ 
Come  to  the  bar  I 

Kempthorn  comes  forward. 

ENDICOTT. 

Tou  are  accused  of  bringing 
Into  this  Jurisdiction,  from  Barbadoes, 
Some  persons  of  that  sort  and  sect  of 

people 
Known  by  the  name  of  Quakers,  and 

maintaining 
Most  dangerous  and  heretical  opinions. 
Purposely  coming  here  to  propagate 
Their   heresies    and    errors;    bringing 

with  them 
And    spreading    sundry    books    here, 

which  contain 
Their  doctrines  most  corrupt  and  blas- 
phemous, 
And  contrary  to  the  truth   profeaaed 

among  us. 
What  say  you  to  this  charge  ? 

KEMPTHORN. 

I  do  acknowledge, 
Among  the  passengers  on  board  Uie 

Swallow 
Were  certain  persons  saying  Thee  and 

Thou. 
They  seemed  a  harmless  people,  moe^ 

ways  silent, 
Particularly    when    they    said     their 

prayers. 

ENDICOTT. 

Harmless  and  silent  as  the  pestilence  ! 

You  'd  better  have  brought  the  fever  or 
the  plague 

Among  us  in  your  ship  1  Therefore, 
this  Court, 

For  preservation  of  the  Peace  and 
Truth, 

Hereby  commands  you  speedily  to 
transport, 

Or  cause  to  be  transported  speedily. 

The  aforesaid  persons  hence  unto  Bar- 
badoes, 

From  whence  they  came;  you  paying 
all  the  charges 

Of  their  imprisonment. 

KEMPTHORN. 

Worshipful  sir. 
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No  ship  e'er  prospered  that  has  carried 

Quakers 
Against  their  will!    I  knew  a  yessel 

once' — 

ENDICOTT. 

And  for  the  more  efTectoal  perform- 
ance 

Hereof  you  are  to  give  security 

In  bonds  amounting  to  one  hundred 
pounds. 

On  your  refusal,  you  will  be  committed 

To  prison  till  you  do  it. 

KEMPTHORN. 

But  you  see 
I  cannot  do  it.     The  law,  sir,  of  Barba- 

does 
Forbids  the  landing  Quakers  on    the 

island. 

ENDICOTT. 

Then  you  will  be  committed.  Who 
comes  next  ? 

MERRT. 

There  is  another  charge  against  the 
Captain. 


WHARTON. 

My  hat  oifendeth  not. 
If  it  oifendeth  any,  let  him  take  it ; 
For  I  shall  not  resist. 

ENDICOTT. 

Take  off  his  hat. 
Let  him  be  fined  ten  shillings  for  con- 
tempt. 

BIerry  takes  qf  Whartom*8  haL 

WHARTON. 

What  evil  have  I  done  ? 

ENDICOTT. 

Your  hair 's  too  long ; 
And  in  not  putting  off  your  hat  to  us 
You  've    disobeyed    and    broken    that 

commandment 
Which  sayeth  **  Honor  thy  father  and 

thy  mother.'* 


r» 


What  is  it  ? 


ENDICOTT. 


MERRT. 


Profane  swearing,  please  your  Worship. 
He  cursed  and  swore  from  Dock  Square 
to  the  Court-house. 

ENDICOTT. 

Then  let  him  stand  in  the  pillory  for 
one  hour. 

[Exit  Kempthorn  with  constable. 

Who 's  next  ? 

MERRT. 

The  Quakers. 

ENDICOTT. 

Call  them. 

MERRT. 

Edward  Wharton, 
I!!ome  to  the  bar ! 

WHARTON. 

Yea,  even  to  the  bench. 

ENDICOTT. 

Tuke  off  yonr  hat. 


WHARTON. 

John    Endicott,  thou    art    become  too 

proud ; 
And  lovest  him  who  putteth  off  the  hat. 
And  honoreth  thee  by  bowing  of  the 

body. 
And  sayeth  "Worshipful  sir!"    'Tis 

time  for  thee 
To  give  such  follies  over,  for  thou  may- 

est 
Be  drawing  very  near  unto  thy  grave. 

ENDICOTT. 

Now,  sirrah,  leave  your  canting.    Take 
the  oath. 

WHARTON. 

Nay,  sirrah  me  no  sirrahs ! 

ENDICOTT. 

Will  you  swear  ? 

WHARTON. 

Nay,  I  will  not. 

ENDICOTT. 

You  made  a  great  disturbance 
And  uproar  yesterday  in  the  Meeting- 

nouse, 
Having  your  hat  on. 

WHARTON. 

I  made  no  disturbance , 
For  peacefully  I  stood,  like  other  peo- 
ple. 
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I  spake  DO  words ;  mored  against  none 

my  hand ; 
But  hy  the  hair  thej  haled  me  out,  and 

dashed 
Their  books  into  my  face. 

ENDICOTT. 

You,  Edward  Wharton, 
On  pain  of  death,  depart  this  Jurisdic- 
tion 
Within  ten  days.    Snch   is  your  sen- 
tence.   Go. 

WHARTON. 

John  Endicott,  it  had  been  well  for  thee 
If  this  day^s  doings  thou    hadst    left 

undone. 
But,   banish  me  as  far  as  thou   hast 

f)wer, 
the  guard  and  presence  of  my 
God 
Thou  canst  not  banish  me. 

ENDICOTT. 

Depart  the  Court ; 
We  haye  no  time  to  listen  to  your  bab- 
ble. 
Who 's  next  1  [Exit  Wharton. 

MERRY. 

This  woman,  for  the  same  offence. 
Edith  comei  forward, 

ENDICOTT. 

What  is  your  name  ? 

EDITH. 

'T  is  to  the  world  unknown, 
But  written  in  the  Book  of  Life. 

ENDICOTT. 

Take  heed 
It  be  not  written  in  the  Book  of  Death  1 
What  is  it  ? 

EDITH. 

Edith  Christison. 

ENDICOTT  (with  eagerness). 

The  daughter 
Of  Wenlock  Christison  ? 

EDITH. 

I  am  his  daughter. 

ENDICOTT. 

Your  father  hath  giyen  us  trouble  many 

times. 
A  bold  man  and  a  yiolent,  who  sets 


At  naught  the  authority  of  onr  Church 

and  State, 
And  is  in  banishment  on  pain  of  death. 
Where  are  you  Hying  % 

EDITH. 

In  the  Lord. 

ENDICOTT, 

Make  answer 
Without  eyasion.    Where  ? 

EDITH. 

My  outward  bong 
Is  in  Barbadoes. 

ENDICOTT. 

Then  why  come  you  here  ? 

EDITH. 

I  come  upon  an  errand  of  the  Lord. 

ENDICOTT. 

'T  is  not  the  business  of  the  Lord  yon  're 

doing ; 
It  is  the  DeyiFs.     Will  you  take  the 

oath? 
Giye  her  the  Book. 

Merrt  offers  the  Book, 

EDITH. 

You  offer  me  this  Book 

To  swear  on  ;  and  it  saith,  **  Swear  not 
at  all, 

Neither  by  heayen,  because  it  is  God^s 
Throne, 

Nor  by  the  earth,  because  it  is  his  foot- 
stool ! " 

I  dare  not  swear. 

ENDICOTT. 

You  dare  not  1    Yet  you  Quakers 
Deny    this    book   of    Holy   Writ,  the 

Bible, 
To  be  the  Word  of  God. 

EDITH  {reverentially). 

Christ  is  the  Word, 
The  everlasting  oath  of  God.    I  dare 
not. 

ENDICOTT. 

You  own  yourself  a  Quaker,  —  do  yon 
not? 

EDITH. 

I  own  that  in  derision  and  reproach 
I  am  so  called. 
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BNDICOTT. 


Then  vou  deny  the  Scriptnre 
To  be  the  rule  of  life. 


EDITH. 


Yea,  I  believe  ' 
The  Inner  Light,  and  not  the  Written 

Word, 
To  be  the  rule  of  life. 


BNDICOTT. 


And  you  deny 
That  the  Lord's  Day  ia  holy. 


EDITH. 

Every  day 
Is  the  Lord*s  Day.    It  runs  through  all 

our  lives, 
As  through  the  pages  of  the  Holv  Bible, 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord." 

ENDICOTT. 

You  are  accused  of  making 
An  horrible  disturbance,  and  affright- 
ing 
The  people  in  the    Meeting-house  on 

Sunday. 
What  answer  make  you  ? 

EDITH. 

I  do  not  deny 
That  I  was  present  in  your  Steeple- 
house 
On  the  First  Day ;  but  I  made  no  dis- 
turbance. 

BNDICOTT. 

Why  came  you  there  ? 

EDITH. 

Because  the  Lord  commanded. 
His  word  was  in  my  heart,  a  burning 

fire 
Shut  up  within  me  and  consuming  me, 
And  I  was  very  weary  with  forbearing ; 
I  could  not  stay. 

ENDICOTT. 

'T  was  not  the  Lord  that  sent  you ; 
As  an  incarnate  devil  did  you  come  I 

EDITH. 

On  the  First  Day,  when,  seated  in  my 
chamber, 

I  heard  the  bells  toll,  calling  you  to- 
gether. 


The  sound  struck  at  my  life,  as  once  at 

his. 
The  holy  man,  our  Founder,  when  he 

heard 
The  far-off  bells  toll  in  the  Vale  of  Bea- 

vor. 
It  sounded  like  a  market  bell  to  call . 
The  folk  together,  that  the  Priest  might 

set 
His  wares  to  sale.    And  the  Lord  said 

within  me, 
"  Thou  must  go  cry  aloud  against  that 

Idol, 
And  all  the  worshippers  thereof.**    I 

went 
Barefooted,  clad  in   sackcloth,  and    I 

stood 
And  listened  at  the  threshold;  and  I 

heard 
The  praying  and  the  singing  and  the 

preaching, 
Which  were   but  outward  forms,  and 

without  power. 
Then  rose  a  cry  within  me,  and  my 

heart 
Was  filled  with    admonitions  and  v^ 

proofs. 
Uemembering    how    the  Prophets  and 

Apostles 
Denounced  the  covetous  hirelings  and 

diviners, 
I  entered  in,  and  spake  the  words  the 

Lord 
Commanded  me  to  speak.    I  could  no 

less. 

ENDICOTT. 

Are  you  a  Prophetess  ? 

EDITH. 

Is  it  not  written, 
"  Upon  my  handmaidens  will  I  pour  out 
My  spirit,  and  they  shall  prophesy  "  ? 

ENDICOTT. 

Enough ; 
For  out  of  your  own  mouth  are  you 

condemned ! 
Need  we  hear  further  ? 

THE   JUDGES. 

We  are  satisfied. 

ENDICOTT. 

It  is  sufficient.    Edith  Christison, 
The  sentence  of  the  Court  is,  that  you 
be 
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Scoarged  in  three    towns,  with  forty 

stripes  save  one, 
Then  banished  npon  pain  of  death ! 

BDITH. 

Your  sentence 
Is  tmlv  no  more  terrible  to  me 
Than  had  you  blown  a  feather  into  the 

the  air. 
And,  as  it  fell  upon  me,  you  had  said, 
"  Take  heed  it  hurt  thee  not  I "    God^s 

will  be  done  1 

WBNLOCK  CHBI8TI80N    {unseeu    in    the 

crowd) » 

Woe  to  the  city  of  blood !    The  stone 

shall  cry 
Out  of  the  wall ;  the  beam  from  out  the 

timber 
Shall  answer  it !    Woe  unto  him  that 

buildeth 
A  town  with  blood,  and  stablisheth  a 

cit^ 
By  his  iniquity ! 

ENDICOTT. 

Who  is  it  makes 
Such  outcry  here  ? 

CURI8TI80N  (coming  forivard). 

I,  Wenlock  Christison ! 

BNDICOTT. 

Banished  on  pain  of  death,  why  come 
you  here  ? 

CHRISTISON. 

I  come  to  warn  you  that  you  shed  no 

more 
The  blood  of  innocent  men !    It  cries 

aloud 
For  vengeance  to  the  Lord  ! 

*  ENDICOTT. 

Your  life  is  forfeit 
Unto  the  law ;  and  you  shall  surely  die, 
And  shall  not  live. 

CHBISTISOM. 

Like  unto  Eleazer, 
Maintaining  the  excellence  of  ancient 

years 
And  the  honor  of  his  gr&y  head,  I  stand 

before  you ; 
Like  him  disdaining  all  hypocrisy, 
Lest,   through    desire    to  live  a  little 

longer, 
I  get  a  stain  to  my  old  age  and  name ! 


BNDICOTT. 

Being  in  banishment,  on  pain  of  death. 
You  come  now  in  among  us  in  rebeUion. 

CHRI8TI80N. 

I  come  not  in  among  jou  in  rebellion. 
But  in  obedience  to  the  Lord  of  HeaTen. 
Not  in  contempt  to  any  Magistrate, 
But  only  in  the  love  I  bear  your  souls, 
As  ye  shall  know  hereafter,  when  all 

men 
Give  an  account  of  deeds  done  in  the 

body! 
God's  rii^hteous  judgments  ye  cannot 

escape. 

ONE   OF   THE  JCTDOBS. 

Those  who  have  gone  before  you  said 

the  same. 
And  yet  no  judgment  of  the  Lord  hath 

fallen 
Upon  us. 

CHRISTISON. 

He  but  waiteth  till  the  measare 
Of  your  iniquities  shall  be  filled  up, 
And  ye  have  run  your  race.    Then  will 

his  wrath 
Descend  upon  you  to  the  uttermost ! 
For  thy  part,  Humphrey  Atherton,  it 

hangs 
Over  thy  head  already.    It  shall  come 
Suddenly,  as  a  thief  doth  in  the  night. 
And  in  the  hour  when  least  thou  thinkest 

of  it! 

BNDICOTT, 

We  have  a  law,  and  by  that  law  you 
die. 

CHRISTISON. 

I,  a  free  man  of  England  and  frecboni, 
Appeal    unto  the  laws  of    mine  own 
nation ! 

BNDICOTT. 

There 's  no  appeal  to  England  from  this 

Court ! 
What !  do  you  think  our  statutes  are 

but  paper  ? 
Are  buttfead  leaves  that  rustle  in  the 

wind  1 
Or  litter  to  be  trampled  under  foot  ? 
What  sav  ye.  Judges  of  the  Court,  — 

what  say  ye  1 
Shall   this  man  suffer  death  ?    Speak 

your  opinions. 
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I  am  a  mortal  man,  and  die  I  must, 
And  that  erelong ;  and  I  must  then 

appear 
Before    the  awful    judgment-seat    of 

Christ, 
To  give  account  of  deeds  done  in  the 

body. • 
My  greatest  glory  on  that  day  will  be. 
That  I  have  given  my  vote  against  this 

man. 

CHRI8TISON. 

If,  Thomas  Danforth,  thou  hast  nothing 

more 
To  glory  in  upon  that  dreadful  day 
Than  blood  oi  innocent  people,  then  thy 

glory 
Will  be  tamed  into  shame  !    The  Lord 

hath  said  it ! 

ANOTHEB  JtJDOE. 

I  cannot  give  consent,  while  other  men 
Who  have  been  banished  upon  pain  of 

death 
Are  now   in   their    own    houses  here 

among  us. 

ENDICOTT. 

Ye  that  will  not  consent,  make  record 

of  it. 
I  thank  my  God  that  I  am  not  afraid 
To  give  my  judgment.    Wenlock  Chris- 

tison. 
You  must  be  taken  back  from  hence  to 

prison, 
Thence  to  the  place  of  public  execution. 
There  to  he  hanged  till  you  be  dead  — 

dead,  —  dead. 

CHBI8TI80N. 

If  ye  have  power  to  take  my  life  from 
me, — 

Which  I  do  question,  —  God  hath  power 
to  raise 

The  principle  of  life  in  other  men, 

And  send  them  here  among  you.  There 
shall  be 

No  peace  unto  the  wicked,  saith  my 
God. 

Listen,  ye  Magistrates,  for  the  Lord 
hath  said  it ! 

The  day  ye  put  his  servitors  to  death. 

That  day  the  Day  of  yonr  own  Visita- 
tion, 

The  Day  of  Wrath  shall  pass  above 
•    your  heads. 


And  ye  shall  be  accursed  forevermore ! 
To  Edith,  embracing  her. 

Cheer  up,  dear  heart !  they  have  not 
power  to  harm  us. 

[Exeunt    Christisox    and    Edith 
guarded.     The  Scene  closes. 


Scene  II.  —  A  street.    Enter  John 
Endicott  and  Upsall. 

JOHN  endicott. 

Scourged  in  three  towns !  and  yet  the 

busy  people 
Go  up  and  down  the  streets  on  their 

affairs 
Of  business  or  of  pleasure,  as  if  nothini; 
Had  happened  to  disturb  them  or  their 

tnoughts ! 
When  bloody  tragedies  like  this    are 

acted, 
The  pulses  of  a  nation  should  stand 

still; 
The  town  should  be  in  moorning,  and 

the  people 
Speak  only  in  low  whispers  to  each 

other. 

UP8ALL. 

I  know  this  people;  and  that  under- 

neath 
A  cold  outside  there  bums  a  secret  fire 
That  will  find  vent  and  will  not  be  put 

out. 
Till  every  remnant  of  these  barbarous 

laws 
Shall  be  to  ashes  burned,  and  blown 

away. 

JOHN  endicott. 

Scourged  in  three  towns  !  It  is  incredi- 
ble 

Such  things  can  be !  I  feel  the  blood 
within  me 

Fast  mounting?  in  rebellion,  since  in  vain 

Have  I  implored  compassion  of  my  fa- 
ther! 

UP8ALL. 

You  know  your  father  only  as  a  father; 
I  know  him  better  as  a  Magistrate. 
He  is  a  man  both  lovinf?  and  severe ; 
A  tender  heart ;  a  will  inflexible. 
None  ever  loved  him  more  than  I  have 

loved  him. 
He  is  an  upright  man  and  a  just  man 
lu  all  things  save  the  treatment  of  the 

Quakers. 
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JOHN  BITDICOTT. 

Yet  I  have  found  bim  croel  and  onjiist 
Even  as  a  father.    He  has  driven  me 

forth 
Into  the  street ;  has  shat  his  door  upon 

me, 
With  words  of  bitterness.      I  am  as 

homeless 
As  these  poor  Quakers  are. 

UP8ALL. 

Then  come  with  me. 

You  shall  be  welcome  for  your  father^s 
sake, 

And  the  old  friendship  that  has  been  be- 
tween us. 

He  will  relent  erelong.  A  father's 
anger 

Is  like  a  sword  without  a  handle,  pier- 
cing 

Both  wa^s  alike,  and  wounding  him  that 
wields  it 

No  less  than  him  that  it  is  pointed  at 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  in. —  The  prison.  Night.  Edith 
reat 


Q. —  The  prison.  Nioht.  I 
iding  the  Bible  by  a  lamp. 


EDITH. 

**  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  perse- 
cute you, 

And  shall  revUe  you,  and  shall  say 
against  you 

All  manner  of  eril  falsely  for  my  sake  ! 

Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad,  for 
great 

Is  your  reward  in  heaven.  For  so  the 
prophets. 

Which  were  before  you,  have  been  per- 
secuted." 

Enter  John  Endicott. 


Edith! 


JOHN  endicott. 
EDITH. 

Who  is  it  that  speaketh  ? 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

Saul  of  Tarsus : 
As  thou  didst  call  me  once. 

EDITH  {coming  forward). 

Yea,  I  remember. 
Thou  art  the  Governor's  son. 


JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

I  am  aahamed 
Thou  shouldst  remember  me. 

EDITH. 

Why  comest  thou 
Into  this  dark  guest-chamber  in    the 

night  i  • 

What  seekest  thou  1 

JOHN   ENDICOTT. 

Forgiveness  I 

EDITH. 

I  forgive 
All  who  have  injured  me.    What  bast 
thou  done  ? 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

I  have  betrayed  thee,  thinking  that  in 
this 

I  did  God  service.  Now,  in  deep  con- 
trition, 

I  come  to  rescue  thee. 

EDITH. 

From  what  ? 

JOHN   ENDICOTT. 

From  prison. 

EDITH. 

I  am  safe  here  within  these  gloomy 
walls. 

JOHN   ENDICOTT. 

From  scourging  in  the  streets,  and  in 
three  towns ! 

EDITH. 

Remembering  who  was  scourged    for 

me,  I  shrink  not 
Nor  shudder  at  the  forty  stripes  saTe 

one. 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

Perhaps  from  death  itself ! 

EDITH. 

I  fear  not  death. 
Knowing  who  died  for  me. 

JOHN  ENDICOTT  (aside). 

Surely  some  divine 
Ambassador  is  speaking  through  those 

lips 
And   looking    through    those  eyes!    I 

cannot  answer ! 
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BDITH. 

If  all  these  prison  doors  stood  opened 
wide 

I  woald  not  cross  the  threshold, — not 
one  step. 

There  are  invisible  bars  I  cannot  break ; 

There  are  invisible  doors  that  shut  me  in, 

And  keep  roe  ever  steadfast  to  my  pur- 
pose. 

JOHN    ENDICOTT. 

ThoQ  hast  the  patience  and  the  faith  of 
Saints ! 

EDITH. 

Thy  Priest  hath  been  with  me  this  day 

to  save  me, 
Not  only  from  the  death  that  comes  to 

all, 
But  from  the  second  death  1 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

The  Pharisee ! 

My  heart  revolts  against  him  and  his 
creed! 

Alas !  the  coat  that  was  without  a  seam 

Is  rent  asunder  by  contending  sects ; 

Each  bears  away  a  portion  of  the  gar- 
ment, 

Blindly  believing  that  he  has  the  whole ! 

EDITH. 

When  Death,  the  Healer,  shall  have 
touched  our  eyes 

With  moist  day  of  the  grave,  then  shall 
we  see 

The  truth  as  we  have  never  yet  beheld 
it. 

But  he  that  overcometh  shall  not  be 

Hurt  of  the  second  death.  Has  he  for- 
gotten 

The  many  mansions  in  our  father's 
house  ? 

JOHN  aNDICOTT. 

There  is  no  pity  in  his  iron  heart ! 
The  hands  that  now  bear  stamped  upon 

their  palms 
The  burning  sign  of  Heresy,  hereafter 
Shall  be  uplifted  against  such  accusers, 
And  then  the  imprinted  letter  and  its 

meaning 
Will  not  be  Heresy,  but  Holiness ! 

EDITH. 

Remember,  thou  condemnest  thine  own 
father ! 


JOHN   ENDICOTT. 

I  have  no  father  !    He  has  cast  me  off! 
I  am  as  homeless  as    the  wind  that 

moans 
And  wanders  through  the  streets.    Oh, 

come  with  me  1 
Do  not  delay.     Thy  God  shall  be  my 

God, 
And  where  thou  goest  I  will  go. 

EDITH. 

I  cannot. 
Tet  will  I  not  deny  it,  nor  conceal  it ; 
From  the  first  moment  I  beheld  thy  face 
I  felt  a  tenderness  in  my  soul  towards 

thee. 
My  mind  has  since  been  inward  to  the 

Lord, 
Waiting  his  word.    It  has  not  yet  been 

spoken. 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

I  cannot  wait.  Trust  me.  Oh,  come 
with  me ! 

BDITH. 

In  the  next  room,  my  father,  an  old 
man, 

Sitteth  imprisoned  and  condemned  to 
death, 

Willing  to  prove  his  faith  by  martyr- 
dom ; 

And  thinkest  thou  his  daughter  would 
do  less  ? 

JOHN   ENDICOTT. 

Oh,  life  is  sweet,  and  death  is  terrible ! 

EDITH. 

I  have  too  long  walked  hand  in  hand 

with  death 
To  shudder  at  that  pale  familiar  face. 
But  leave  me  now.    I  wish  to  be  alone. 

JOHN   ENDICOTT. 

Not  yet.    Oh,  let  me  stay.  • 

EDITH. 

Urge  me  no  more. 

JOHN   ENDICOTT. 

Alas !  good-night.  I  will  not  say  good- 
by ! 

EDITH. 

Put  this  temptation  underneath  thy  feet 
To  him  that  overcometh  shall  be  given 
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The   white  stone  with  the  new  name 

written  on  it, 
That  DO  man  knows  save  him  that  doth 

receive  it, 
And  I  will  give  thee  a  new  name,  and 

call  thee 
Paal  of   Damascas,  and   not  Saul   of 

Tarsus. 

[Exit  Endicott.   Edith  sits  down  again 
to  read  the  Bible. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  I.  —  King  Street,  in  front  of  the 
town-house,  Kempthorn  tn  the  pillory, 
Merht  and  a  crowd  of  lookers-on, 

KEMPTHORN  (sings). 

The  world  is  full  of  care^ 

Much  like  unto  a  bubble; 
Women  and  care,  and  care  and  women, 

And  women  and  care  and  trouble. 

Good  Master  Merry,  may   I  say  con- 
found ? 

MERRT. 

Ay,  that  you  may. 

KEMPTHORN. 

Well,  then,  with  your  permission, 
Confound  the  J'iilory ! 

MBRRY. 

That  *8  the  very  thing 
The  joiner  said  who  made  the  Slirews- 

bury  stocks. 
He  said.  Confound  the  stocks,  because 

they  put  him 
Into  his  own.     He  was  the  first  man  in 

them. 

KEMPTHORN. 

For  swearing,  was  it  ? 

MERRT. 

• 

No,  it  was  for  charging ; 
He  charged  the  town  too  much ;  and  so 

the  town, 
To  make  things  square,  set  him  in  his 

own  stocks. 
And  fined  him  five  pounds  sterling,  — 

iuiit  enough 
To  settle  his  own  bill. 

KEMPTHORN. 

And  served  him  right ; 


But,   Master  Merry,  is   it   not    eight 
bells? 


MERRT. 


Not  quite. 


KEMPTHORN. 

For,  do  you  see  ?    I  'm  getting  tired 
Of  being  perched  aloft  here  in  this  cro' 

nest 
Like  the  first  mate  of  a  whaler,  or  a 

Middy 
Mast-headed,    looking   out    for    land! 

Sail  ho ! 
Here  comes  a    heavy-laden  merchant- 
man 
With  the  lee  clews  eased  off,  and  ran- 

ning  free 
Before    the    wind.     A    solid    man    of 

Boston. 
A  comfortable  man,  with  dividends, 
And  the  first  salmon,  and  the  first  green 

peas. 

A  gentleman  passes. 

He  does  not  even  turn  his  head  to  look. 

He 's  gone  without  a  word.  Here 
comes  another, 

A  different  kind  of  craft  on  a  taut  bow- 
line, — 

Deacon  Giles  Firmin  the  apothecary, 

A  pious  and  a  ponderous  citizen. 

Looking  as  rubicund  and  round  and 
splendid 

As  the  great  bottle  in  his  own  shop 
window ! 

Deacon  Firmin  passes. 

And  here 's  my  host  of  the  Three  Mari- 
ners, 

My  creditor  and  trusty  tavemer, 

My  corporal  in  the  Great  Artillery ! 

He  's  not  a  man  to  pass  me  without 
speaking. 

Cole  looks  away  and  passes. 

Don't  yaw  so ;  keep  your  luff,  old  hypo- 
crite ! 

Respectable,  ah  yea,  respectable, 

You,  with  your  seat  in  the  new  Meet- 
ing-house, 

Your  cow-right  on  the  Common !  But 
who  *8  this  ? 

1  did  not  know  the  Mary  Ann  was  in! 

And  yet  this  is  my  old  friend,  Captain 
Goldsmith, 

As  sure  as  I  stand  in  the  bilboes  here. 

Why,  Ralph,  my  boy  I 
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Enter  Ralph  Goldsmith. 

GOLDSMITH. 

Why,  Simon,  is  it  you  ? 
Set  ID  the  bilboes  ? 

KEMPTHORN. 

Chock-a-block,  yoa  see, 
And  without  chafing-gear. 

GOLDSMITH. 

And  what 's  it  for  ? 

KBMPTHORN. 

Ask  that  starbowline  with    the  boat- 
hook  there. 
That  Iiandsome  man. 

MERRT  (bowing). 

For  swearing. 


Of  the  Three  Mariners,  Samuel  Cole 

commander ; 
Where  we  can  take  our  ease,  and  see 

the  shipping, 
And  talk  about  old  limes. 

GOLDSMITH. 

First  I  must  pay 
My  duty  to  the  Governor,  and  take  him 
His  letters  and  despatches.    Come  with 
me. 

KEMPTHORN. 

I  'd  rather  not.    I  saw  him  yesterday. 

GOLDSMITH. 

Then  wait  for  me  at  the  Three  Nuns 
and  Comb. 

KEMPTHORN. 


look  out. 

GOLDSMITH. 


I  pray  you  set  him  free ;  he  meant  no 

harm ; 
'Tis  an  old  habit  he  picked  up  afloat. 


I  thank  you.    That's  too  near  to  the 
town  pnmp. 
KBMPTHORN.  I  will  go  with  ^ou  to  the  Governor's, 

In  this  town    ^^'^  ^^'^  outside  there,  sailing  off  and 
They  put  sea-captains  in  the  stocks  for    ,. ,      ^'^>        ,  ,    .  .       , 

swearing.  ^  ^  ^™  wanted,  you  can  hout  a  signal. 

And   Quakers    for  not    swearing.    So 

MERR 1 . 

Shall  I  go  with  you  and  point  out  the 
way  ? 

GOLDSMITH. 

Oh  no,  I  thank  you.    I  am  not  a  stran- 
ger 
Here  in  your  crooked  little  town. 

MERRT. 

How  now,  sir  ? 
Do  you  abuse  our  town  ?  \ExiU 

GOLDSMITH. 

Oh,  no  offence. 

KEMPTHORN. 


MERRT. 


Well,  as  your  time  is  out,  you  may 

come  down. 
The  law  allows  you  now  to  go  at  large 
Like  Elder  Oliver's    horse    upon    the 

Common. 


KEMPTHORN. 


Now,  hearties,  bear  a  hand!    Let  go 
and  haul. 

Kempthorn  i«  set  free,  and  comes  for- 
ward^ shaking  Goldsmith's  hand, 

KEMPTHORN. 

Give  me  your  hand,  Ralph.    Ah,  how 

good  it  feels ! 
The  hand  of  an  old  friend. 

GOLDSMITH. 

God  bless  you,  Simon  ! 

KEMPTHORN. 

Now  let  us  make  a  straight  wake  for 
the  tavern 


Ralph,  I  am  under  bonds  for  a  hundred 
pound. 

GOLDSMITH. 

Hard  lines.    What  for  ? 

KBMPTHORN. 

To  take  some  Quakers  back 
I  brought  here  from  Barbadoes  in  the 

Swallow. 
And  how  to  do  it  I  don't  clearly  see. 
For    one    of    them    is    banished,    and 

another 
Is  sentenced  to  be  hanged  !    What  shall 

I  do? 
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GOLDSMITH. 

Just  slip  your  hawser  on  some  cloud j 

night ; 
Sheer  off;  and  pay  it  with  the  topsail, 

Simon !  [Exeunt. 

Scene  11.  ^^  Street  in  front  of  the  prison. 
In  the  background  a  gateway  and  sev- 
eral flights  of  steps  leading  up  terraces 
to  the  Governor  s  house.  A  pump  on 
one  side  of  the  street.  John  Endi- 
COTT,  Merry,  Upsall,  and  others. 
A  drum  beats. 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

Oh  shame,  shame,  shame  I 

MERRT. 

Yes,  it  would  be  a  shame 
But  for  the  damnable  sin  of  Heresy  ! 

JOHN    ENDICOTT. 

A  woman  scourged  and  dragged  about 
our  streets! 

MERRY. 

Well,   Roxbury  and   Dorchester  must 

take 
Their  share  of    shame.     She  will    be 

whipped  in  each ! 
Three  towns,  and   Forty  Stripes  save 

one ;  that  makes 
Thirteen  in  each. 

JOHN   ENDICOTT. 

And  are  we  Jews  or  Christians  ? 
See  where   she  comes,  amid  a  gaping 

crowd ! 
And  she  a  child.     Oh,  pitiful !  pitiful ! 
There 's  blood  upon   her  clothes,  her 

hands,  her  feet ! 

Enter  Marshal  and  a  drummer.  Edith, 
stripped  to  the  waist^  foUoujed  by  the 
hangman  with  a  scourge^  and  a  noisy 
crowd. 

EDITH. 

Here  let  me  rest  one  moment.    I  am 

tired. 
Will  some  one  give  me  water  ? 

MERRT. 

At  his  peril. 

UPSALL. 

Alas!  that  I  should  live  to  see  this 
day ! 


A   WOMAN. 

Did  I  forsake  my  father  and  my  mo- 
ther 

And  come  here  to  New  England  to  see 
this  1 

EDITH. 

I  am  athirst.  Will  no  one  give  me 
water  ? 

JOHN  ENDICOTT  (making  his  way  through 
the  crowd  with  water). 

In  the  Lord's  name ! 

EDITH  (drinking). 

In  his  name  I  receive  it ! 
Sweet  as  the  water  of  Samaria's  well 
This  water  tastes.    I  thank  thee.    Is  it 

thou? 
I  was  afraid  thou  hadst  deserted  me. 

JOHN   ENDICOTT. 

Never  will  I  desert  thee,  nor  deny  thee. 
Be  comforted. 

MERRT. 

O  Master  Endicott, 
Be  careful  what  you  say. 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

Peace,  idle  babbler! 

MERRT. 

You  '11  rue  these  words  I 

JOHN   ENDICOTT. 

Art  thou  not  better  now  ? 

EDITH. 

Thty  *ve  struck  me  as  with  roses. 

JOHN   ENDICOTT, 

Ah,  these  wounds ! 
These  bloody  garments ! 

EDITH. 

It  is  granted  me 
To  seal  my  testimony  with  mv  blood. 

JOHN   ENDICOTT. 

O  blood-red  seal  of    man^s  vindictive 
wrath ! 

0  roses  in  the  ganien  of  the  Lord  ! 
I,  of  the  household  of  Iscariot, 

1  have  betrayed  in  thee  my  Lord  and 

Master. 
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Wbrlock  Chbistison  appears  above,  at 
the  window  of  the  prison^  stretching  out 
his  hands  through  the  bars, 

CHRI9TISON. 

Be  of  good  courage,  O  mj  child  1  my 
cliild  1 

Blessed  art  thou  when  men  shall  perse- 
cute thee  1 

Fear  not  their  faces,  saith  the  Lord,  fear 
not, 

For  I  am  with  thee  to  deliver  thee. 

A  CITIZEN. 

Who  is  it  crying  from  the  prison  yonder? 

MBBBT. 

It  is  old  Wenlock  Christison. 

CHRISTISON. 

Remember 
Him  who  was  scourged,  and  mocked, 

and  crucified ! 
I  see  his  messengers  attending  thee. 
Be  steadfast,  oh,  be  steadfast  to  the 

end! 

EDITH  {with  exultation). 

I  cannot  reach  thee  with  these  arms,  O 

&ther 1 
But  closely  in  my  soul  do  I  embrace 

thee 
And  hold  thee.    In  thy  dungeon  and 

thy  death 
I  will  be  with  thee,  and  will  comfort 

thee! 

MARSHAL. 

Come,  put  an  end  to  this.  Let  the  drum 


Eut  a 
eat. 


The  drum  beats.    Exeunt  all  but  John 
Endioott,  Upsall,  and  Merry. 

CHRISTISON. 

Dear  child,  farewell !    Never  shall  I  be- 
hold 
Thy  face  again  with  these  bleared  eyes 

of  flesh  ; 
And   never  wast  thou  fairer,  lovelier, 

dearer 
Than  now,  when  scourged  and  bleeding, 

and  insulted 
For  the  truth's  sake.   O  pitiless,  pitiless 

town  I 
The  wrath  of  God  hangs  over  thee ;  and 

the  day 
Is  near  at  hand  when  thou  shalt  be 

abandoned 


To  desolation  and  the  breeding  of  net- 
tles. 

The  bittern  and  the  cormorant  shall 
lodge 

Upon  thine  upper  lintels,  and  their  voice 

Sing  in  thy  wmdows.  Yea,  thus  saith 
the  Lord  I 

JOHN   ENDICOTT. 

Awake  1    awake!    ye  sleepers,  ere  too 

late. 
And  wipe  these  bloody  statutes  from 

your  books !  [Exit. 

HERST. 

Take  heed ;  the  walls  have  ears ! 

upsall. 

At  last,  the  heart 
Of  every  honest  man  must  speak. or 
break ! 

Enter  Governor   Endioott  with  his 
halberdiers. 

ENDICOTT. 

What  is  this  stir  and  tumult  in  the 
street  ? 

MBRRT. 

Worshipful  sir,  the  whipping  of  a  girl. 
And  her  old   father  howling  from  the 
prison. 

ENDICOTT  (to  his  halberdiers). 
Go  on. 

CHRISTISON. 

Antiochus !    Antiochus ! 
O  thou  that  dayest    the  Maccabees! 

The  Lord 
Shall  smite  thee  with  incurable  disease, 
And  no  man  shall  endure  to  carry  thee! 

MERRY. 

Peace,  old  blasphemer ! 

CHRISTISON. 

I  both  feel  and  see 
The  presence  and  the  waft  of  death  go 

forth 
Against  thee,  and  already  thou  dost  look 
Like  one  that 's  dead  1 

MERRY  {pointing). 

And  there  is  vour  own  son, 
Worshipful  sir,  abetting  the  sedition. 

ENDICOTT. 

Anest  him.    Do  not  snare  him. 
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MEBBT  (cuide). 

His  own  child ! 
There  is  some  special  proyidence  takes 

care 
That  none  shall  be  too  happy  in  this 

world ! 
His  own  first-bom. 

ENDICOTT. 

O  Absalom,  my  son  ! 

[Exeunt ;  the  Governor  with  his  halberdiers 
ascending  the  steps  of  his  house. 


ScBNB  III.  —  The  Governor's  private 
room.  Papers  upon  the  table.  Endi- 
COTT  and  Bellinoham. 


BKDICOTT. 

There  is  a  ship  from  England  has  come 

in, 
Bringing   despatches  and  mnch  news 

from  home. 
His  majesty  was  at  the  Abbey  crowned  ; 
And  when  the  coronation  was  complete 
There  passed  a  mighty  tempest  o'er  the 

city, 
Portentous  with  great  thunderings  and 

lightnings. 

BBLLINOHAM. 

After  his  father's,  if  I  well  remember. 
There  was  an  earthquake,  that  foreboded 
evil. 

ENDICOTT. 

Ten  of  the  Regicides  have  been  put  to 

death! 
The  bodies  of  Cromwell,   Ireton,  and 

Bradflhaw 
Have  been  dragged  from  their  graves, 

and  publicly 
Hanged  in  their  shrouds  at  Tyburn. 


BELLING  HAM. 


ENDICOTT. 


Horrible  ! 


Thus  the  old  tyranny  revives  again ! 
Its  arm  is  long  enough  to  reach  us  here, 
As  you  will  see.    For,  more  insulting 

stiU 
Than  flaunting  in  our  faces  dead  men's 

shrouds, 
Here  is  the  King's  Mandamus,  taking 

from  us. 
From  this  day  forth,  all  power  to  punish 

Quakers. 


BBLLIKOHAM. 

That  takes  from  us  all  power ;  we  are 
'  but  puppets, 

I  And  can  no  longer  execute  our  laws. 

ENDICOTT. 

His  Majesty  begins  with  pleasant  word^ 
"  Trusty  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you 

well ; " 
Then  with  a  ruthless  hand  he  strips  from 

me 
All  that  which  makes  me  what  I  am ; 

as  if 
From  some  old    general  in  the  field, 

grown  gray 
In  service,  scarred  with  many  wounds. 
Just  at  the  hour  of  victory,  he  should 

strip 
His  badge  of  office  and  his  well-gained 

honors, 
And  thrust  him   back  into  the  ranks 

again. 

Opens  the  Mandamus  and  hands  it  to 
Bellinoham  ;  and,  while  he  is  reading, 
Endicott  walks  up  and  down  the  room. 

Here,  read  it  for  yourself ;  you  see  his 

words 
Are  pleasant  words — considerate  —  not 

reproachful  — 
Nothing    could    be    more   gentle  —  or 

more  royal ; 
But  then  the  meaning  underneath  the 

words, 
Mark  that.    He  says  all  people  known 

as  Quakers 
Among  us.  now  condemned  to  suffer 

death 
Or  any  corporal  punishment  whatever, 
Who  are  imprisoned,  or  may  be  obnox- 

ions 
To  the  like  condemnation,  shall  be  sent 
Forthwith  to  England,  to  be  dealt  witb 

there 
In  such  wise  as  shall  be  agreeable 
Unto  the  English  law  and  their  demei 

its. 
Ib  it  not  so  ? 

BELLINOHAM  {returning  the  paper). 
Ay,  so  the  paper  saya 

ENDICOTT. 

It  means  we  shall  no  longer  rule  the 

Province ; 
It  means  farewell  to  law  and  liberty, 
Authority,  respect  for  Magistrmtee, 
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The  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

If  all  the  knaves  upon  this  continent 

Can  make  appeal  to  England,  and  so 
thwart 

The  ends  of  truth  and  justice  by  delaj, 

Our  power  is  gone  forever.  We  are 
nothing 

But  ciphers,  valueless  save  when  we 
follow 

Some  unit ;  and  our  unit  is  the  £jng  ! 

'T  is  be  that  gives  us  value. 

BELLINOHAM. 

I  confess 
Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  this 

paper, 
But     being     the    King^s    Mandamus, 

signed  and  sealed. 
We  must  obey,  or  we  are  in  rebellion. 

ENDICOTT. 

I  tell  you,  Richard  Bellingham, —  I  tell 

you, 
That  this  is  the  be|]^nning  of  a  struggle 
Of  which  no  mortal  can  foresee  the  end. 
I  shall  not  live  to  fight  the  battle  for 

yoa» 
I  am  a  man  disgraced  in  every  way ; 

This  order  takes  from  me  my  self- 
respect 

And  the  respect  of  others.  'Tis  my 
doom. 

Yes,  my  death-warrant,  but  must  be 
obeyed  I 

Take  it,  and  see  that  it  is  executed 

So  far  as  this,  that  all  be  set  at  large ; 

But  see  that  none  of  them  be  sent  to 
England 

To  bear  false  witness,  and  to  spread 
reports 

That  might  be  prejudicial  to  ourselves. 

[Exit  Bellimouam. 

There 's  a  dull  pain  keeps  knocking  at 

my  heart, 
Dolefully  saying,  '*Set    thy  house  in 

order. 
For  thou  shalt  surely  die,  and  shalt  not 

live ! " 
For  me  the  shadow  on  the  dial-plate 
Goeth  not  back,  but  on  into  the  dark ! 

[Exit. 

Scene  IV.  —  TTie  street.  A  crowd, 
reading  a  placard  on  the  door  of  the 
Meeting  -  house.  Nicholas  Upsall 
among  them.    Enter  John  Norton. 


NORTON. 

What  is  this  gathering  here  ? 

UPSALL. 

One  William  Brand, 
An  old  man  like  ourselves,  and  weak  in 

body. 
Has    been  so  cruelly  tortured  in  his 

prison. 
The   people     are    excited,   and    they 

threaten 
To  tear  the  prison  down. 

NORTON. 

What  has  been  done  1 

UPSALL. 

He  has  been  put  in  irons,  with  his  neck 
And  heels  tied  close  together,  and  so 

left 
From  five  in  the  morning  until  nine  at 

night. 

NORTON. 

What  more  was  done  ? 

UPSALL. 

He  has  been  kept  five  days 
In  prison  without    food,  and    cruelly 

beaten, 
So  that  his  limbs  were  cold,  his  senses 

stopped. 

NORTON. 

What  more  ? 

UPSALL. 

And  is  this  not  enough  ? 

NORTON. 

Now  hear  me. 

This  William  Brand  of  yours  has  tried 
to  beat 

Our  Gospel  Ordinances  black  and  blue  ; 

And,  if  he  has  been  beaten  in  like  man- 
ner. 

It  is  but  justice,  and  I  will  appear 

In  his  behalf  that  did  so.    I  suppose 

That  he  refused  to  work. 

UPSALL. 

He  was  too  weak. 
How  could  an  old  man  work,  when  he 
was  starving  ? 

NORTON. 

And  what  is  this  placard  ? 
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UF8ALL. 

The  Magistrates, 
To  appease  the  people  and  prevent  a 

tumult, 
Have  put  up  these  placards  throughout 

the  town. 
Declaring  that  the  jailer  shall  be  dealt 

with 
Impartially  and  stemlj  by  the  Court. 

NORTON  {tearing  dovm  the  placard). 

Down  with  this  weak  and  cowardly  con- 
cession. 
This  flag  of  truce  with  Satan  and  with 

Sin  I 
I  fling  it  in  his  face  !     I  trample  it 
Under  my  feet!    It  is  his  cunning  craft, 
The  masterpiece  of  his  diplomacy, 
To  cry  and  plead  for  boundless  tolera- 
tion. 
But  toleration  is  the  first-bom  child 
Of  all  abominations  and  deceits. 
There  is  no  room  in  Christ's  triumphant 

army 
For  tolerationists.    And  if  an  Angel 
Preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you 
Than  that  ye  have  received,  God's  male- 
diction 
Descend  upon  him  I     Let  him   be  ac- 
cursed !  [Exit. 

UPSALL. 

Now,  go  thy  ways,  John  Norton,  go  thy 
ways, 

Thou  Orthodox  Evangelist,  as  men  call 
thee ! 

But  even  now  there  coroeth  out  of  Eng- 
land, 

Like  an  overtaking  and  accusing  con- 
science. 

An  outraged  man,  to  call  thee  to  ac- 
count 

For  the  unrighteous  murder  of  his  son  ! 

[Exit. 

Scene  Y.—  The  Wildemeu,    Enter 
Edith. 

EDITH. 

How    beautiful    are    these    autumnal 

woods! 
The  wilderness  doth  blossom  like  the 

rose, 
And  change  into  a  garden  of  the  Lord ! 
How  silent  everywhere !  Alone  and  lost 
Here  in  the  forest,  there  comes  over 

me 


An   inward   awfnlness.     I   recall    the 

words 
Of  the  Apostle  Paul :  **  In  jonmeyinga 

often. 
Often  in  perils  in  the  wilderness, 
In  weariness,  in  painf  ulness,  in  watch- 

ings. 
In  hunger  and  thirst,  in  cold  and  naked- 
ness ;  *' 
And  I  forget  my  weariness  and  pain. 
My  watchings,  and  my  hunger  and  my 

thirst. 
The  Lord  hath  said  that  He  will  seek  his 

flock 
In  cloudy  and  dark  days,  and  they  shall 

dwell 
Securely  in  the  wilderness,  and  sleep 
Safe  in  the  woods!    Whichever  way  I 

turn, 
I  come  back  with  my  face  towards  the 

town. 
Dimly  I  see  it,  and  the  sea  beyond  it. 

0  cruel  town  I    I  know  what  waits  me 

there. 
And  yet  I  must  go  back ;  for  ever  louder 

1  hear  the  inward  calling  of  the  Spirit, 
And  must  obey  the  voice.   O  woods  that 

wear 
Your  golden  crown  of  martyrdom,  blood- 
stained. 
From  you  I  learn  a  lesson  of  submission. 
And  am  obedient  even  unto  death. 
If  God  so  wills  it.  [Exit. 

JOHN  ENDICOTT  (within), 

Edith !  Edith !  Edith  t 

ffe  enters. 

It  is  in  vain  !    I  call,  she  answers  not ; 
I  follow,  but  I  find  no  trace  of  her ! 
Blood !  blood !    The  leaves  above  me 

and  around  me 
Are  red  with  blood  !    The  pathways  of 

the  forest. 
The  clouds  that  canopy  the  setting  sun. 
And  even  the  little  river  in  the  mead- 
ows 
Are  stained  with  it !    Where'er  I  look, 

I  see  it ! 
Away,  thou  horrible  vision !   Leave  me  I 

leave  mo ! 
Alas !  ^on  winding  stream,  that  gropes 

Its  way 
Through  mist  and  shadow,  doubling  on 

itself, 
At  length  will  find,  by  the  unerring  law 
Of  nature,  what  it  seeks.    O  tonl  of 

man, 
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Groping  through  mist  and  shadow,  and 

recoiling 
Back  on  thyself,  are,  too,  thy  devious 

ways 
Subject  to  law  ?  and  when  thou  seeroest 

to  wander 
The  farthest  from  thy  goal,  art   thou 

still  drawing 
Nearer  and  nearer  to  it,  till  at  length 
Thou  findest,  like  the  river,  what  thou 

seekest  ?  [Exit. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I.  —  Daybreak.  Street  in  front 
of  VF8A.hL*B  hou»e,  A  light  in  the  win- 
dow.   Enter  John  Endicott. 

JOHN   BNDICOTT. 

O  silent,  sombre,  and  deserted  streets, 
To  me  ye  're  peopled  with  a  sad  proces- 
sion, 
And  echo  only   to  the  voice    of   sor- 
row! 

0  houses  full  of  peacefulness  and  sleep, 
Far  better  were  it  to  awake  no  more 
Than  wake  to  look  upon  such  scenes 

again  I 
There    is    a  light  in  Master    UpsaU's 

window. 
The  good  man  is  already  risen,  for  sleep 
Deserts  the  couches  of  the  old. 

Knocks  at  Upsall's  door, 

UPBALL  {at  the  window). 

Who  's  there  ? 

JOHN   ENDICOTT, 

Am  1 80  changed  you  do  not  know  my 
voice  ? 

CPSALL. 

1  know  yon.    Have  you    heard  what 

things  have  happened  1 

JOHN   ENDICOTT. 

I  have  heard  nothing. 

UPSALL. 

Stay  ;  I  will  come  down. 

JOHN    ENDICOTT. 

I  am  afraid  some  dreadful  news  awaits 

me ! 
I  do  not  dare  to  ask,  yet  am  impatient 
To  know  the  worst    Oh,  I  am  very 

weary 


With  waiting  and  with  watching  and 
pursuing ! 

Enter  Upsall. 

UP8ALL. 

Thank  God,  you  have  come  back  I  I  Ve 

much  to  tell  you. 
Where  have  you  been  ? 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

You  know  that  I  was  seized, 
Fined,  and  released  again.    Ton  know 

that  Edith, 
After  her  scourging  in  three  towns,  was 

banished 
Into  the  wilderness,  into  the  land 
That  is  not  sown ;  and  there  I  followed 

her, 
But  found  her  not.    Where  is  she? 


UPSALL. 


She  is  here. 


JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

Oh,  do  not  speak    that  word,  for  it 
means  death  I 

UPSALL. 

No,  it  means  life.    She  sleeps  in  yonder 

chamber. 
Listen  to  me.    When  news  of  Leddra's 

death 
Reached  England,  Edward  Burroughs, 

having  boldly 
Got  access  to  the  presence  of  the  King, 
Told  him  there  was  a  vein  of  innocent 

blood 
Opened  in  his  dominions  here,  which 

threatened 
To  overrun  them  all.    The  King  re- 

?lied, 
will  stop  that  vein! "and  be 
forthwith 
Sent  his  Mandamus  to  our  Ma(;istrates, 
That  they  proceed  no  further  in  this 

business. 
So  all  are  pardoned,  and  all  set  at  large. 

JOHN   ENDICOTT. 

Thank  God  I    This   is   a   victory  for 

truth ! 
Our  thoughts  are  free.    They  cannot  be 

shut  up 
In  prison  wall,  nor  put  to  death  on 

scaffolds ! 
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UPSALL. 

Come  in ;  the  morning  air  blows  sharp 

and  cold 
Through  the  damp  streets. 

JOHN  ENDICOTT. 

It  is  the  dawn  of  day 
That  chases  the  old  darkness  from  our 

sky 
And  fills  the  land  with  liberty  and  light. 

[Exeunt, 

ScBNB  IT.  —  The  parlor  of  the   Three 
Mariners.    Enter  Keuptuobn. 

KEMPTHORN. 

A  dull  life  this,  —  a  dull  life  anyway ! 
Ready  for  sea ;  the  cargo  all  aboard, 
Cleared  for  Barbadoes,  and  a  fair  wind 

blowing 
From  Dor'-nor'-west ;    and  I,  an    idle 

lubber, 
Laid  neck  and  heels  by  that  confounded 

bond ! 
I  said  to  Ralph,  says  I,  "  What  *s  to  be 

done  ? '» 
Says  he  :  "  Just  slip  your  hawser  in  the 

night ; 
Sheer  off,  and  pay  it  with  the  topsail, 

Simon.*' 
But  that  won't  do ;  because,  you  see,  the 

owners 
Somehow  or  other  are  mixed  up  with  it. 
Here  are  King  Charles's  Twelve  Good 

Rules,  that  Cole 
Thinks  as  important  as  the  Rule  of 

Three. 

Reads,    ■ 

**  Make  no  comparisons ;   make  no  long 

meals." 
Those  are  good  rules  and  golden  for  a 

landlord 
To  hang  in  his  best  parlor,  framed  and 

glazed ! 
*  Maintain  no  ill  opinions ;    urge  no 

healths." 
I  drink  to  the  King's,  whatever  he  may 

say. 
And,  as  to  ill  opinions,  that  depends. 
Now  of  Ralph  Goldsmith  I  've  a  good 

opinion, 
Ajid  of  the  bilboes  I  've  an  ill  opinion  ; 
And  both  of  these  opinions  I  '11  maintain 
As  long  as  there  's  a  shot  left  in  the 

locker. 


Enter  Edward  B  otter,  with  an  ear- 

trumpet, 

BUTTER. 

Good  morning,  Captain  Kempthom. 

KEMPTHORN. 

Sir,  to  you. 
You  've  the  advantage  of  me.    I  don't 

know  you. 
What  may  I  call  your  name  ? 

BUTTER. 

That 's  not  your  name  ? 

KEMPTHORN. 

Yes,  that 's  my  name.    What 's  yours  ? 

BUTTER. 

My  name  is  Butter. 
I  am  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth. 

KEMPTHORN. 

Will  you  be  seated  ? 

BUTTER. 

What  say  ?     Who  's  conceited  1 

KEMPTHORN. 

Will  you  sit  down  1 

BUTTER. 

Oh,  thank  you. 

KEMPTHORN. 

Spread  yourself 
Upon  this  chair,  sweet  Butter. 

BUTTER  {sitting  down). 

A  fine  morning. 

KEMPTHORN. 

Nothing's  the  matter  with  it  that   I 

know  of. 
I  have  seen  better,  and  I  have  seen 

worse. 
The  wind  's  nor'west.     That 's  fair  for 

them  that  sail. 

BUTTER. 

Yon  need  not  speak  so  loud ;  I  under- 
stand yon. 
Yon  sail  to-day. 

KEMPTHORN. 

No,  I  don't  sail  to-day. 
So,  be  it  fair  or  foul,  it  matters  not. 
Say,  will  you  smoke  ?     There  's  choice 
tobacco  here. 
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BUTTER. 

No,  thank  you.  It  *8  against  the  law  to 
smoke. 

KBMPTHORN. 

Then,  wiU  you  drink?  There's  good 
ide  at  this  inn. 

BCTTER. 

No,  thank  you.  It 's  against  the  law  to 
drink. 

KEMPTHORN. 

Well,  almost  everything's  against  the 
law 

In  this  good  town.  Give  a  wide  berth 
to  one  thing, 

You  're  sure  to  fetch  up  soon  on  some- 
thing else. 

BUTTER. 

And  so  you  sail  to-day  for  dear  Old 
England. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  a  sup 

Of  this  New  England  air  is  better 
worth 

Than  a  whole  draught  of  our  Old  Eng- 
land's ale. 

KEMPTHORN. 

Nor  I.    Give  me  the  ale  and  keep  the 

air. 
But,  as  I  said,  I  do  not  sail  to-day. 

BUTTER. 

Ah  yes ;  you  sail  to-day. 

KEMPTHORN. 

I  'm  under  bonds 
To  take  some  Quakers  back  to  the  Bar- 

badoes; 
And  one  of  them  is  banished,  and  an- 
other 
Is  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 

BUTTER. 

No,  all  are  pardoned. 
Ail  are  set  free  by  order  of  the  Court ; 
But  some  of  them  would  fain  return  to 

England. 
You  must  not  take  them.    Upon  that 

condition 
Your  bond  is  cancelled. 

KEMPTHORN. 

Ah,  the  wind  has  shifted  I 
I  pray  you,  do  you  speak  officially  1 


BUTTER. 

I  always  speak  officially.    To  prove  it. 
Here  is  the  bond. 

Rising  and  giving  a  paper. 

KEMPTHORN. 

And  here  *s  my  hand  upon  it. 
And  look  you,  when  I  say  I'll  do  a 

thing 
The  thing  is  done.    Am  I  now  free  to 

go? 


What  say  ? 


BUTTER. 


KEMPTHORN. 


I  say,  confound  the  tedious  man 
With    his    strange   speaking-trumpet! 
Can  I  go  1 

BUTTER. 

You're  free  to  go,  by  order  of    the 

Court.  ^ 

Your  servant,  sir.  , 

[Exit. 

KEMPTHORN  {shouting  from  the  window). 

Swallow,  ahoy !  Hallo ! 

If  ever  a  man  was  happy  to  leave  Bos- 
ton, 

That  man  is  Simon  Kempthom  of  the 
Swallow ! 

Reenter  Butter. 

BUTTER. 

Pray,  did  you  call  ? 

KEMPTHORN. 

Call  1    Yes,  I  hailed  the  Swallow. 

BUTTER. 

That 's  not  my  name.    My  name  is  Ed 

ward  Butter. 
You  need  not  speak  so  loud. 

KEMPTHORN  {shaking  hands). 

Good-by !    Good-by  I 

BUTTER. 

Your  servant,  sir. 

KEMPTHORN. 

And  yours  a  thousand  times  1 

lExeunt. 
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SCBNB    in.  —  GOTBRirOR    EnDICOTT's 

private  room.  An  open  window.  En- 
DicoTT  seated  in  an  armrchair,  Bbl- 
LINOHAM  standing  near, 

ENDICOTT. 

O  lost,  O  loved!  wilt  thou  return  no 

more? 
O  loved  and  lost,  and  loved  the  more 

when  lost ! 
How  many  men  are  dragged  into  their 

graves 
By  their  rebellious  children  I     I  now 

feel 
The  agony  of  a  father's  breaking  heart 
In  David's  cry,  **  O  Absalom,  my  son ! " 

B£LLINOHAM. 

Can  you  not  turn  your  thoughts  a  little 

while 
To  public  matters  ?    There  are  papers 

here 
That  need  attention. 

ENDICOTT. 

Trouble  me  no  more ! 

My  business  now  is  with  another  world. 

Ah,  Richard  Bellingham !  I  greatly 
fear 

That  in  my  righteous  zeal  I  have  been 
led 

To  doing  many  things  which,  left  un- 
done, 

My  mind  wonid  now  be  easier.  Did  I 
dream  it, 

Or  has  some  person  told  me,  that  John 
Norton 

Is  dead? 

BBLLIKOHAM. 

You  have  not  dreamed  it.    He  is  dead, 
And  gone  to  his  reward.    It  was  no 
dream. 

ENDICOTT. 

Then  it  was  very  sudden ;  for  I  saw  him 
Standing  where  you  now  stand,  not  long 
ago. 

BELLINGHAM. 

By  his  own  fireside,  in  the  afternoon, 
A  faintness  and  a  giddiness  came  o'er 

him; 
And,  leaning  on  the  chimney-piece,  he 

cried, 
**  The  hand  of  God  is  on  me !  "  and  fell 

dead. 


BNDICOTT. 

And  did  not  some  one  say,  or  have  1 

dreamed  it, 
That  Humphrey  Atherton  is  dead  ? 

BELLINGHAM. 

Alas! 
He  too  is  gone,  and  by  a  death  as  snd« 

den. 
Returning  home   one  evening,   at  the 

pl^ 
Where  usually  the  Quakers  have  been 

scourged, 
His  horse  took  fright,  and  threw  him  to 

the  ffronnd, 
So  that  his  brains  were  dashed  about 

the  street. 

ENDICOTT. 

I  am  not  superstitious,  Bellingham, 
And  yet  I  tremble  lest  it  may  have 

been 
A  judgment  on  him. 

BELLINGHAM. 

So  the  people  think. 
They  say  his  horse  saw  standing  in  the 

way 
The  ghost  of  William  Leddra,  and  was 

frightened. 
And  furthermore,  brave  Richard  Daven- 

port, 
The  captain  of  the  Castle,  in  the  storm 
Has  been  struck  dead  by  lightning. 

BNDICOTT. 

Speak  DO  more. 
For  as  I  listen  to  your  yoice  it  seems 
As  if  the  Seven  Thunders  uttered  their 

voices, 
And  the  dead  bodies    lay  about    the 

streets 
Of  the  disconsolate  city  I    Bellingham, 
I  did  not  put  those  wretched  men  to 

death. 
I  did  but  guard  the  passage  with  the 

swotcI 
Pointed  towards  them,  and  they  rushed 

upon  it  I 
Yet  now  I  would  that  I  had  taken  no 


part 
In  all  that  1 


bloody  work. 

BELLINGHAM. 

The  guilt  of  it 
Be  on  their  heads,  not  ours. 
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EHDICOTT. 

Are  all  set  free  ? 

BBLLIKOHAM. 

All  are  at  large. 

KNDICOTT. 

And  none  have  been  sent  back 
To  England  to    malign    us  with    the 
King? 

BBLLIHGHAM. 

The  ship  that  brought  them  sails  this 

very  hour. 
But  carries  no  one  back. 

A  distant  cannon. 

ENDICOTT. 

What  is  that  gun  ? 

BELLIN6HAM. 

Her  parting  signal.  Through  the  win- 
dow there, 

Look,  jou  can  see  her  sails,  above  the 
roofs. 

Dropping  below  the  Castle,  ontward 
bound. 

BNDICOTT. 

0  white,  white,  white  I     Would  that  my 

soul  had  wings 
As  spotless  as  those  shining  sails  to  fly 

with  I 
Now  lay  this  cushion  straight.    I  thank 

you.    Hark  I 

1  thought  I  heard  the  hall  door  open 

and  shut ! 
I  thought  I  heard  the  footsteps  of  my 

BELLINOHAM. 

It  was  the  wind.  There  's  no  one  in  the 
passage. 

ENDICOTT. 

O  Absalom,  my  son !    I  feel  the  world 
Sinking  beneath   me,  sinking,  sinking, 

sinking  I 
Death  knocl^ !      I  go  to  meet  him ! 

Welcome,  Death ! 

jRises,  and  nnJa  back  dead;  his  head 
/ailing  aside  upon  his  shoulder, 

BELLINOHAM. 

O  ghastly  sight  I  Like  one  who  has 
been  lumged  I 


Endicott !   Endicott !     He    makes  no 
answer ! 
Raises  Ehdioott's  head. 

He  breathes  no  more !    How  bright  this 

signet-ring 
Glitters  upon  1:^  hand,  where  he  has 

worn  it 
Through  such  long  years  of  trouble,  as 

if  Death 
Had  given  him  this  memento  of  affection, 
And  whispered  in  his  ear,  **  Remember 

me!" 
How  placid  and  how  quiet  is  his  face. 
Now  that  the  struggle  and  the  strife  are 

ended  I 
Only  the  acrid  spirit  of  the  times 
Corroded   this  true  steel.    Oh,  rest  in 

peace, 
Courageous    heart!     Forever  rest    in 

peace  I 


GILES  COREY  OF  THE  SALEM 
FARMS. 

DB^UdATIS  PERSONJL 

Gn.KS  CoRiT     .     .    .  Farmer. 

John  Hathorni     .    .  Magistrate. 

CoTTOK  Mathbb    .     .  Minister  of  ths  Gospel, 

Jonathan  Walcot      .  A  youth. 

RiGHAKD  Oardnkb      .  Sea-  Captain. 

John  Glotd  ....  Corey^s  kirtd  man. 

Martha Wife  of  Giies  Corey. 

TrruBA An  Indian  woman. 

ilARrWALcm    .    .    .  One  of  the  Afflicted. 

Uu  Scene  is  in  Saletn  in  the  year  1692. 

PROLOGUE. 

Delusions  of  the  days  that  once  have 

been, 
Witchcraft  and  wonders  of  the  world 

unseen. 
Phantoms  of  air,  and  necromantic  arts 
That  crushed  the  weak  and  awed  the 

stoutest  hearts,  — 
These  are  our    theme    to-night ;    and 

vaguely  here. 
Through  the  dim  mists  that  crowd  the 

atmosphere, 
We  draw  the  outlines  of  weird  figures 

cast 
In  shadow  on  the  background  of  the 

Past 

Who  would  believe  that  in  the  quiet 
town 
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Of  Salem,  and  amid  the  woods  that 
crown 

The  neighboring  hillsides,  and  the  sunny 
farms 

That   fold    it  safe    in    their   paternal 
arms,  — 

Who  would  believe  that  in  those  peace- 
ful streets, 

Wliere  the  great  elms  shut  out  the  sum- 
mer heats, 

(V'here     quiet     reigns,    and     breathes 

through  brain  and  breast 
The  benediction  of  unbroken  rest,  — 

Who  would  believe  such  deeds  could 
find  a  place 

As  these  whose  tragic  history  we  retrace  ? 

*T  was  but  a  village  then  :  the  goodman 

ploughed 
His  ample  acres  under  sun  or  cloud  ; 
The  goodwife  at  her  doorstep  sat  and 

spun. 
And  gossiped  with  her  neighbors  in  the 

sun  ; 
I'he  only  men  of  dignity  and  state 
Were  then  the  Minister  and  the  Magis- 
trate, 
Who  ruled  their  little  realm  with  iron 

rod, 
Less  in  the  love  than  in  the  fear  of  God; 
And    who    believed    devoutly   in    the 

Powers 
Of  Darkness,  working  in  this  world  of 

onrs. 
In    spells    of  Witchcraft,  incantations 

dread, 
And  shrouded  apparitions  of  the  dead. 

Upon  this  simple  folk  "with  fire  and 

flame," 
Saith    the  old    chronicle,  "the    Devil 

came; 
Scattering  his  firebrands  and  his  poison- 
ous darts, 
To  set  on  fire  of  Hell  all  tongues  and 

hearts ! 
And  't  is  no  wonder ;  for,  with  all  his 

host, 
There  most  he  rages  where  he  hateth 

most, 
And  is  most  hated  ;  so  on  us  he  brings 
All  these  stupendous    and  portentous 

things  r* 

Something  of   this  our  scene  to-night 

will  show ; 
And  ye  who  listen  to  the  Tale  of  Woe, 


Be  not  too  swift  in  casting  the  first 

stone, 
Nor  think  New  England  bears  the  guilt 

alone. 
This  sudden  burst  of  wickedness  and 

crime 
Was  but  the  common  madness  of  the 

time, 
When  in  all  lands,  that  lie  within  the 

sound 
Of  Sabbath  bells,  a  Witch  was  burned 

or  drowned. 


ACT  I. 

ScRNB  I.  —  TTie  woods  near  Scdem  Vil- 
lage, Enter  TiTUBA,  with  a  basket  of 
herbs. 

TITCBA. 

Here's  monk's-hood,  that  breeds  fever 

in  the  blood ; 
And  deadly  nightshade,  that  makes  men 

see  ghosts ; 
And  henbane,  that  will  shake  them  with 

convulsions ; 
And  meadow-saffron  and  black  helle- 
bore. 
That  rack  the  nerves,  and  poff  the  skin 

with  dropsy ; 
And  bitter-sweet,  and  brionj,  and  eye- 
bright. 
That  cause  eruptions,  nosebleed,  rhen- 

matisms ; 
I  know  them,  and  the  places  where  thej 

hide 
In  field  and  meadow ;  and  I  know  their 

secrets, 
And  gather  them  because  they  give  me 

power 
Over  all  men  and  women.    Armed  with 

these, 
I,  Tituba,  an  Indian  and  a  slave, 
Am  stronger  than  the  captain  with  his 

sword. 
Am  richer  than  the  merchant  with  his 

money. 
Am  wiser  than  the  scholar  with  his 

hooks, 
Mightier    than  Ministers    and   Magis- 

trates, 
With  all  the  fear  and  reverence  that 

attend  them ! 
For  I  can  fill  their  bones  with  aches  and 

pains. 
Can  make   them  cough   with  asthma 

shake  with  palsy. 
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Can  make  their  daughters  see  and  talk 

with  ghosts, 
Or  fn]l  into  delirium  and  convulsions ; 
I  have  the  Evil  Eye,  the  Evil  Hand ; 
A  touch  from  me  and  they  are  weak 

with  pain, 
A  look  from  me,  and  they  consume  and 

die. 
The  death  of  cattle  and  the  blight  of 

com, 
The  shipwreck,  the  tornado,  and  the 

fire,— 
These  are  my  doings,  and  they  know 

it  not. 
Thus  I  work  vengeance  on  mine  ene- 
mies 
Who,  while  they  call    me  slave,  are 

slaves  to  me ! 

Exit  TiTUBA.  Enter  Mather,  hooted 
and  spurred,  with  a  riding-whip  in  his 
hand. 

MATHBR. 

Methinks  that  I  have  come  by  paths 
unknown 

Into  the  land  and  atmosphere  of 
Witches ; 

For,  meditating  as  I  journeyed  on, 

Lo !  I  have  lost  my  way !  If  I  remem- 
ber 

Rightly,  it  is  Scribonius  the  learned 

That  tells  the  story  of  a  man  who,  pray- 
ing 

For  one  that  was  possessed  by  Evil 
Spirits, 

Was  struck  by  Evil  Spirits  in  the  face ; 

I,  journeying:  to  circumvent  the  Witches, 

Surely  by  Witches  have  been  led  astray. 

I  am  persuaded  there  are  few  affairs 

In  which  the  Devil  doth  not  interfere. 

We  cannot  undertake  a  journey  even. 

But  Satan  will  be  there  to  meddle  with 
it 

By  hindering  or  by  furthering.  He 
hath  led  me 

Into  this  thicket,  struck  me  in  the  face 

With  branches  of  the  trees,  and  so  en- 
tangled 

The  fetlocks  of  my  horse  with  vines  and 
brambles, 

That  I  mnst  needs  dismount,  and  search 
on  foot 

For  the  lost  pathway  leading  to  the  vil- 
lage. 

Heinter  Titcba. 

What  shape  is  this  ?  What  monstrous 
apparition, 


Exceeding  fierce,  that  none  may  pass 

that  way  ? 
Tell  me,  good  woman,  if  yon  are  a 

woman  — 


TITUBA. 


I  am  a  woman,  but  I  am  not  good, 
I  am  a  Witch! 


MATHER. 


Then  tell  me.  Witch  and  woman, 
For   you    must    know    the    pathways 

through  this  wood, 
Where  lieth  Salem  Village  1 


TITUBA. 

Reverend  sir, 
The  village  is   near  by.     I'm  going 

there 
With  these  few  herbs.    1*11  lead  you. 

Follow  me. 

MATHER. 

First  say,  who  are  you  ?    I  am  loath  to 

follow 
A  stranger  in  this  wilderness,  for  fear 
Of    being    misled,    and    left   in    some 

morass. 
Who  are  you  ? 

TITUBA. 

I  am  Tituba  the  Witch, 
Wife  of  John  Indian. 

MATHER. 

You  are  Tituba  ? 

I  know  you  then.  You  have  renounced 
tne  Devil, 

And  have  become  a  penitent  confessor. 

The  Lord  be  praised  !  Go  on,  I  '\\  fol- 
low you. 

Wait  only  till  I  fetch  my  horse,  that 
stands 

Tethered  among  the  trees,  not  far  from 
here. 

TITUBA. 

Let  me  get  up  behind  you,  reverend 
sir. 

MATHER. 

The  Lord  forbid!     What  would  the 

people  think. 
If  they  should  see  the  Reverend  Cotton 

Mather 
Ride  into  Salem  with  a  Witch  behind 

him? 
The  Lord  forbid  I 
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TITUBA. 

I  do  not  need  a  horse ! 
I  can  ride  throagb  the  air  upon  a  stick. 
Above   the    tree-tops    and    above    the 

houses, 
And  no  one  see  me,  no  one  overtake 

me.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.  —  A  room  at  Justice 
Hathorne's.  a  dock  in  the  comer. 
Enter  Hathorne  and  Mather. 

HATHORNE. 

You  are  welcome,  reverend  sir,  thrice 

welcome  here 
Beneath  my  humble  roof. 

MATHER. 

I  thank  your  Worship. 

HATHORNE. 

Praj  yon  be  seated.  Yon  must  bo  fa- 
ti^ed 

With  your  long  ride  through  unfre- 
quented woods. 

They  sit  down, 

MATHER. 

Yon  know  the  purport  of  my  visit 
here,  — 

To  be  advised  by  you,  and  counsel  with 
you. 

And  with  the  Reverend  Clergy  of  the 
village, 

Touching  these  witchcrafts  that  so  much 
afflict  you ; 

And  see  with  mine  own  eyes  the  won- 
ders told 

Of  spectres  and  the  shadows  of  the  dead. 

That  come  back  from  their  graves  to 
speak  with  men. 

HATHORNE. 

Some  men  there  are,  I  have  known  such, 

who  think 
That  the  two  worlds  —  the  seen  and  the 

unseen, 
The  world  of  matter  and  the  world  of 

spirit  — 
Are  like  the  hemispheres  upon  our  maps, 
And  touch  each  otner  only  at  a  point. 
But  these  two  worlds  are  not  divided 

thus, 
Save  for  the  purposes  of  common  speech. 
They  form  one  globe,  in    whicn    the 

parted  seas 
All  flow  together  and  are  intermingled. 


While  the  great  continents  remain  di» 
tinct. 

MATHER. 

[  doubt  it  not    The  spiritual  world 

Lies  nil  about  us,  and  its  avenues 

Are  open  to  the  unseen  feet  of  phan- 
toms 

That  come  and  go,  and  we  perceive 
tbem  not. 

Save  b^  their  inflaenoe,  or  when  at 
times 

A  most  mysterious  Providence  permits 
them 

To  manifest  themselves  to  mortal  eyes. 

HATHORNE. 

Yon,  who  are  always    welcome    here 

amoug  us, 
Are  doubly  welcome  now.    We  need 

your  wisdom, 
Your  learning  in  these  things  to  be  our 

guide. 
The  Devil  hath  come  down  in  wrath 

upon  us, 
And  ravages  the  land  with  all  his  hosts. 

MATHER. 

The  Unclean  Spirit  said,  "  My  name  ia 

Legion  I  '^ 
Multitudes  in  the  Valley  of  Destruction ! 
But   when    our   fervent,    well-directed 

prayers. 
Which  are  the  great  artillery  of  Heaven, 
Arc  brought  into  the  field,  I  see  them 

scattered 
And  diiven  like  autumn  leaves  before 

the  wind. 

HATHORNE. 

You,  as  a  Minister  of  God,  can  meet 

them 
With  spiritual  weapons :  but,  alas! 
I,  as  a  Magistrate,  must  combat  them 
With  weapons  from  the  armory  of  the 

"   L 


flesi 


MATHER. 


These  wonders  of  the  world  invisible,  — 
These  spectral  shapes  that  haunt  our 

habitations,  — 
The  multiplied  and  manifold  afflictions 
With  which  the  aged  and  the  dying 

saints 
Have  their  death  prefaced  and  their  age 

imbittered,  — 
Are  but  prophetic  trumpets  that  pro- 
claim 
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The  Second  ComiDg  of  our  Lord  on 

earth. 
The  evening  wolves  will  be  much  more 

abroad, 
When  we  are  near  the  evening  of  the 

world. 

HATHORNB. 

When  jon  shall  see,  as  I  have  hourly 
seen, 

The  sorceries  and  the  witchcrafts  that 
torment  us. 

See  children  tortured  bj  invisible  spir- 
its, 

And  wasted  and  consumed  by  powers 
nuseen, 

Yon  will  confess  the  half  has  not  been 
told  you. 

MATHER. 

It  must  be  so.  The  death-pangs  of  the 
Devil 

Will  make  him  more  a  Devil  than  be- 
fore; 

And  Nebuchadnezzar's  furnace  will  be 
heated 

Seven  times  more  hot  before  its  putting 
out. 

HATHORNB. 

Advise  me,  reverend  sir.     I  look  to  jou 
For  counsel  and  for  guidance  in  this 

matter. 
What  further  shall  we  do  1 

MATHKR. 

Remember  this, 
That    as   a  sparrow  falls  not  to  the 

gpround 
Without  the  will  of  God,  so  not  a  Devil 
Can  come  down  from  the  air  without 

his  leave. 
We  must  inquire. 

HATHORNB. 

Dear  sir,  we  have  inquired ; 
Sifted  the  mutter  thoroughly  through 

and  through, 
And  then  resif tea  it. 

MATHER. 

If  God  permits 
These  Evil  Spirits  from  the  unseen  re- 
gions 
To  visit   ns  with   surprising  informa- 
tions, 
We  must  inquire  what  cause  there  is  for 
this. 


But  not  receive  the  testimony  borne 
By  spectres  as  conclusive  proof  of  guilt 
In  the  accused. 

HATHORNB. 

Upon  such  evidence 
We  do  not  rest  our  case.   The  ways  are 

many 
In  which  the  guilty  do  betray  them- 
selves. 

MATHER. 

Be  careful.    Carry  the  knife  with  such 

exactness. 
That  on  one  side  no  innocent  blood  be 

shed 
By  too  excessive  zeal,  and  on  the  other 
No  shelter  given  to  any  work  of  darkness. 

HATHORNB. 

For  one,  I  do  not  fear  excess  of  zeal. 
What  do  we  gain  by  parleying  with  the 

Devil  ? 
You  reasou,  but  yon  hesitate  to  act  I 
Ah,  reverend  sir!  believe  me,  in  such 

cases 
The  only  safety  is  in  acting  promptly. 
'T  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  delay 
In  things  where  not  to  do  is  still  to  do 
A  deed  more  fatal  than  the  deed  we 

shrink  from. 
You  are  a  man  of  books  and  meditation, 
But  I  am  one  who  acts. 

MATHER. 

God  give  us  wisdom 
In  the  directing  of  this  thorny  business, 
And  guide  ns.  Test  New  England  should 

become 
Of  un  unsavory  and  sulphurous  odor 
In  the  opinion  of  the  world  abroad  I 

The  clock  strikes, 

I  never  hear  the  striking  of  a  clock 
Without  a  warning  and  an  admonition 
That  time  is  on  the  wing,  and  we  must 

quicken 
Our  tardy  pace  in  journeying  Heaven- 
ward, 
As  Israel  did  in  journeying  Canaan- 
ward  I 

They  rise. 

HATHORNB. 

Then  let  us  make  all  haste ;  and  I  will 

show  yon 
In    what   disguises  and   what  fearfnl 

shapes 
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The  Unclean  Spirits  haunt  this  neigh- 
borhood. 
And  you  will  pardon  my  excess  of  zeal. 

HATHBH. 

Ah,  poor  New  England  !  He  who 
hurricanoed 

The  house  of  Job  is  making  now  on 
thee 

One  last  assault,  more  deadly  and  more 
snarled 

With  unintelligible  circumstances 

Than  any  thou  hast  hitherto  encoun- 
tered !  [Exeunt. 


SoBNB  III.  —  A  room  in  Walcot's 
house.  Mart  Walcot  seated  in  an 
arm-chair,    Tituba  with  a  mirror, 

MART. 

Tell  me  another  story,  Tituba. 
A  drowsiness  is  stealing  over  me 
Which  is  not  sleep ;  for,  though  I  close 

mine  eyes, 
I  am  awake,  and  in  another  world. 
Dim  faces  of  the  dead  and  of  the  absent 
Come  floating  up  before  me,  —  floating, 

fading. 
And  disappearing. 


What  see  you  ? 


TITUBA. 

Look  into  this  glass. 

MART. 


Nothing  but  a  golden  yapor. 
Yes,  something  more.    An  island,  with 

the  sea 
Breaking  all  round  it,  like  a  blooming 

hedge. 
What  land  is  this? 

TITUBA. 

It  is  San  Salvador, 
Where  Tituba  was  bom.    What  see  you 
nowl 

MART. 

A  man  all  black  and  fierce. 

•  TITUBA. 

That  is  my  father. 
He  was  an   Obi  man,  and  taught  me 

magic,  — 
Taught  me  the  use  of  herbs  and  images. 
What  is  he  doing  ? 


MART. 

Holding  in  his  haii4 
A  waxen  figure.    He  is  melting  it 
Slowly  before  a  fire. 

TITUBA. 

And  now  what  see  you  ? 

MART. 

A  woman  lying  on  a  bed  of  leaves. 
Wasted  and  worn  away.    Ah,  she  is 
dying! 

TITUBA. 

That  is  the  way  the  Obi  men  destroy 
The  people  they  dislike !    That  is  the 

way 
Some  one  is  wasting  and  consuming  you. 

MART. 

You  terrify  me,  Tituba  !    Oh,  juive  me 
From   those  who  make  me  pine  and 

waste  away  I 
Who  are  they  1    Tell  me. 

TITUBA. 

That  I  do  not  know. 
But  yon  will  see  them.    They  will  come 
to  you. 

MART. 

No,  do  not  let  them  come!    I  cannot 

bear  it! 
I  am  too  weak  to  bear  it !    I  am  dying. 

Falls  into  a  trance. 

TITUBA. 

Hark  !  there  is  some  one  coming ! 

Enter  Hathorne,   Mathbr,    and 
Walcot. 

WALCOT. 

There  she  lies^ 
Wasted  and  worn  by  devilish  incanta- 
tions I 
O  my  poor  sister ! 

MATHER. 

Is  she  always  thus  ? 

WALCOT. 

Nay,  she  is  sometimes  tortured  by  con. 
vulsions. 

MATHER. 

Poor  child !    How  thin  she  is !    How 
wan  and  wasted ! 
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HATHORNK, 

Obeeire  her.    She  is  troabled  in  her 
sleep. 

MATHBB. 

Some  feaif  al  vision  haunts  her. 

HATHORNS. 

You  now  see 
With  your  own  eyes,  and  touch  with 

jour  own  hands, 
The  mysteries  of  this  Witchcraft. 

MATHBR. 

One  would  need 
The  hands  of  Briarens  and  the  eyes  of 

Argus 
To  see  and  touch  them  all. 

HATUORNE. 

You  now  have  entered 
The  realm  of  ghosts  and  phantoms,  — 

the  vast  realm 
Of  the  unknown  and  the  invisible. 
Through  whose  wide-open  gates  there 

dIows  a  wind 
From  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of 

Death, 
That  freezes  us  with  horror. 

MART  (starting). 

Take  her  hence  I 
Take  her  away  from  me.    I  see  her 

there  I 
She  's  coming  to  torment  me  ! 

WALCOT  {taking  her  hand), 

O  ray  sister  I 
What    frightens    you  ?     She    neither 

hears  nor  sees  me. 
She 's  in  a  trance. 

MART. 

Do  you  not  see  her  there  ? 

TITUBA. 

My  child,  who  is  it  ? 

MART. 

Ah,  I  do  not  know, 
I  cannot  see  her  face. 

TITUBA. 

How  is  she  clad  1 

MART. 

She  wears  a  crimson  bodice.    In  her 


She  holds  an  image,  and  is  pinching  it 
Between  her  fingers.    Ah,  she  tortures 

me ! 
I  see  her  face  now.    It  is  Good  wife 

Bishop  ! 
Why  does  she  torture  me?    I  never 

harmed  her  1 
And  now  she  strikes  me  with  an  iron  rod! 
Oh,  I  am  beaten ! 

MATHBR. 

This  is  wonderful ! 
I  can  see  nothing !    Is  this  apparition 
Visibly  there,  and  yet  we  cannot  see  it  ? 

HATHORNB. 

It  is.     The  spectre  is  invisible 

Unto  our  grosser  senses,  but  she  sees  it. 

MART. 

Look!  look!  there  is  another  clad  in 

gray! 
She  holds  a  spindle  in  her  hand,  and 

threatens 
To  stab  me  with  it!    It  is  Goodwife 

Corey ! 
Keep  her  away  1    Now  she  is  coming  at 

me  1 
Oh,  mercy !  mercy ! 

WALCOT  {thrusting  with  his  stvord). 

There  is  nothing  there  1 

MATHBR  to  HATHORNE. 

Do  you  see  anything  ? 

HATHORNB. 

The  laws  that  govern 
The  spiritual  world  prevent  our  seeing 
Things  palpable  and  visible  to  her. 
These  spectres  are  to  us  as  if  they  were 

not. 
Mark  her ;  she  wakes. 

TiTUBA  touches  her,  and  she  awakes, 

MART. 

Who  are  these  gentlemen  ? 

WALCOT. 

They  are  our  friends.    Dear  Mary,  are 
yon  better  % 

MART. 

Weak,  very  weak. 

Taking  a  spindle  from  her  lap,  and  hold- 
ing it  up. 

How  came  this  spindle  here  ? 
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TITITBA. 

Yoa  wrenched    it  from  the   hand  of 

Goodwife  Corey 
When  she  rushed  at  yon. 

HATHORNK. 

Mark  that,  reverend  sir ! 

MATHER. 

It  18  most    marvellous,   most  inexpli- 
cable! 

TiTUBA  {picking  up  a  bit  of  gray  doth 
from  ike  floor). 

And  here,  too,  is  a  bit  of  her  gray  dress, 
That  the  sword  cut  away. 

MATHER. 

Beholding  this, 
It  were  indeed  by  far  more  credulous 
To  be  incredulous  than  to  believe. 
None  but  a  Saddncee,  who  doubts  of  all 
Pertaining  to  the  spiritual  world. 
Could  doubt  such  manifest  and  damn- 
ing proofs ! 

HATUORNB. 

Are  you  convinced  1 

MATHER  to  MART. 

Dear  child,  be  comforted ! 
Only  by  prayer  and  fasting  can  you 

drive 
These  Unclean  Spirits  from  you.    An 

old  man 
Gives  you  his  blessing.    God  be  with 

you,  Mary! 

ACT  n. 

S6ENB  I.  —  Giles  Corby's  farm. 
Morning,  Enter  Coret,  with  a  horse- 
shoe ana  a  hammer. 

COREY. 

The   Lord  hath  prospered    me.    The 

rising  sun 
Shines  on  my  Hundred  Acres  and  my 

woods 
As  if  he  loved  them.    On  a  mom  like 

this 
I  can  forgive  mine  enemies,  and  thank 

God 
For  all  his  goodness  unto  me  and  mine. 
My  orchard  groans  with  russets  and 

pearmains ; 


My  ripening  com  shines  golden  in  the 

sun; 
My  barns  are  crammed  with  hay,  mij 

cattle  thrive ; 
The  birds  sing  blithely  on  the  trees 

around  me  1 
And  blither  than  the  birds  my  heart 

within  me. 
But  Satan  still  goes  up  and  down  the 

earth ; 
And  to  protect  this  house  from  his  as- 
saults, 
And  keep  the  powers  of  darkness  from 

my  door. 
This  horseshoe  will  I  naU  upon    the 

threshold. 
NaiU  down  the  horseshoe. 
There,  ye  night-hags  and  witches  that 

torment 
The  neighborhood,  ye  shall  not  enter 

here!  — 
What  is  the  matter  in  the  field? — John 

Gloyd ! 
The    cattle    are    all    running    to    the 

woods ! — 
John  Gloyd  1    Where  is  the  man  1 

Enter  John  Gloyd. 

Look  there  I 
What  ails  the  cattle  1    Are  they  all  be- 
witched ? 
They  run  like  mad. 

QLOYD. 

They  have  been  overlooked. 

COREY. 

The  Evil  Eye  is  on  them  sure  enough. 
Call  all  the  men.    Be  quick.    Go  after 
them  I 

Exit  Gloyd  and  enter  Martha. 

MARTHA. 

What  is  amiss  ? 

CORBY. 

The  cattle  are  bewitched. 
They  are  broken  loose  and  making  for 
the  woods. 

MARTHA. 

Why  will  you  harbor  such  delosiona, 

Giles  ? 
Bewitched  ?    Well,  then  it  was  John 

Gloyd  bewitched  them ; 
I  saw  him  even  now  take  down  the  bars 
And  turn  them  loose  I    They  'le  onlj 

frolicsome. 
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The  rascal  I 


OORST. 


MARTHA. 


I  was  Standing  in  the  road, 
Talking  with  Goodwife  Proctor,  and  I 
saw  him. 

COREY. 

With  Proctor's  wife?  And  what  says 
Goodwife  Proctor  ? 

MARTHA. 

Sad  things  indeed ;  the  saddest  jou  can 

hear 
Of  Bridget  Bishop.    She's  cried  out 

upon ! 

COREY. 

Poor  soul !    I  *ve  known  her  fortj  year 

or  more. 
She  was  the  widow  Wasselby,  and  then 
She  married  Oliver,  and  Bishop  next. 
She 's  had  three  husbands.    I  remember 

weU 
My  games  of  shovel-board  at  Bishop's 

tavern 
In  the  old  merry  days,  and  she  so  gay 
With  her  red  paragon  bodice  and  her 

ribbons  I 
Ah,  Bridget  Bishop  always  was  a  Witch ! 

MARTHA. 

They  11  little  help  her  now,  — her  caps 
and  ribbons, 

And  her  red  paragon  bodice  and  her 
plumes. 

With  which  she  flaunted  in  the  Meeting- 
house ! 

When  next  she  goes  there,  it  will  be  for 
trial. 

CORBY. 

When  will  that  be  ? 

MARTHA. 

This  very  day  at  ten. 

CORBY. 

Then  get  you  ready.    We  '11  go  and  see 

it. 
Come ;  you  shall  ride  behind  me  on  the 

pillion. 

MARTHA. 

Not  L  You  know  I  do  not  like  such 
things. 


I  wonder  you  should.    I  do  not  believe 
In  Witches  nor  in  Witchcraft. 

CORBY. 

Well,  I  do. 
There 's  a  strange  fascination  in  it  all. 
That  draws  me  on  and  on,  I  know  not 
why. 

MARTHA. 

What  do  we  know  of  spirits  good  or  ill. 
Or  of  their  power  to  help  us  or  to  harm 
us^ 

COREY. 

Surely  what's  in  the  Bible  must  be 

true. 
Did  not  an  Evil  Spirit*come  on  Saul  ? 
Did  not  the  Witch  of  Endor  bring  the 

ghost 
Of  Samuel  from  his  grave  ?    The  Bible 

says  so. 

MARTHA. 

That  happened  very  long  ago. 

CORBY. 


There  Is  no  long  ago. 


With  God 


MARTHA. 

There  is  with  us. 

COREY. 

And  Mary  Magdalene  had  seven  devils. 
And  he  who  dwelt  among  the  tombs  a 
legion ! 

MARTHA. 

God's  power  is  infinite.    I  do  not  doubt 

it. 
If  in  His  providence  He  once  permitted 
Such  things  to  be  among  the  Inraelitee, 
It  does  not  follow  He  permits  them  now. 
And  among  us  who  are  not  Israelites. 
But  we  will  not  dispute  about  it,  Giles. 
Go  to  the  village  if  you  think  it  beet. 
And  leave  me  here ;  I  '11  go  about  my 

work.  [Exit  into  the  house. 

COREY. 

And  I  will  go  and  saddle  the  gray  mare. 
The  last  word  always.  That  is  woman's 

nature. 
If  an  old  man  will  marry  a  young  wife. 
He  must  make  up  his  mind  to  many 

things. 
It's  putting  new  doth  into  an  old  gar^ 

ment, 
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When  the  strain  comes,  it  is  the  old 
gives  waj. 

Croe»  to  the  door. 

Oh,  Martha  1  I  forgot  to  tell  yon  some- 
thing. 

I  'ye  had  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  mine, 

A  certain  Richard  Gardner  of  Nan- 
tucket, 

Master  and  owner  of  a  whaling-vessel ; 

He  writes  that  he  is  coming  down  to 
see  us. 

I  hope  you  '11  like  him. 

MABTHA. 

I  will  do  mj  best. 

OOBBT. 

That  'b  a  good  woman.  Now  I  will  be 
gone. 

I  Ve  not  seen  Gardner  for  this  twenty 
year; 

But  there  is  something  of  the  sea  about 
him, — 

Something  so  open,  generous,  large,  and 
strong, 

It  makes  me  love  him  better  than  a  bro- 
ther. ^  [Exit. 

Mabtha  cornea  to  the  door, 

MABTHA. 

Oh  these  old  friends  and  cronies  of  my 

husband, 
T^ese  captains  from  Nantucket  and  the 

Cape, 
That  come  and  turn  my  house  into  a 

tavern 
With  their  carousing !    Still,  there  's 

something  frank 
In  these  seafaring  men  that  makes  me 

like  them. 
Why,  here's  a  horseshoe  nailed  upon 

the  doorstep  I 
Giles  has  done  this  to  keep  away  the 

Witches. 
I  hope  thu.  Richard  Gardner  will  bring 

mm 
A  gale  of  good  sound  common-sense  to 

blow 
The  fog  of  these  delusions  from  his 

brain  1 

COBBT  [within). 
Ho!  Martha!  Martha! 

Enter  Cobbt. 

Hare  you  seen  my  saddle  ? 


MABTHA. 

I  saw  it  yesterday. 

OOBBT. 

Where  did  yon  see  it  1 

MABTHA. 

On  a  gray  mare,  that  somebody  was 

ridmg 
Along  the  village  road. 

COBET. 

Who  was  it  ?    Tell  me. 

MABTHA. 

Some  one  who  should  have  stayed  at 
home. 

COBBT  (restraining  himself). 

I  see! 

Don't  vex  me,  Martha.    Tell  me  where 

it  IS. 

MABTHA. 

I  've  hidden  it  away. 

COBBT. 


Go  fetch  it  me. 


MABTHA. 


Go  find  it. 


COBET. 

No.    I  '11  ride  down  to  the  village 
Bareback ;  and  when  the  people  stare 

and  say, 
"  Gilerf  Corey,  where 's  your  saddle  f  " 

I  will  answer, 
"  A  Witch  has  stolen  it."    How  shall 

you  like  that  ? 

MABTHA. 

I  shall  not  like  it. 

COBET. 

Then  go  fetch  the  saddle. 
[Exit  Mabtha. 

If  an  old  man  will  marry  a  youne  wife. 
Why  then  —  why  then  —  why  then  — 
he  must  spell  Baker  1 

Enter  Mabtha  icith  the  saddU,  which 
she  throws  down. 

mabtha. 

There!    There 's  the  saddle. 
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OOBBT. 

Take  it  up. 

MABTHA. 

I  won't  1 

COBBT. 

Then  let  it  lie  there.    Ill  ride  to  the 

Tillage,- 
And  say  yon  are  a  Witch. 

MABTHA. 

No,  not  that,  Giles. 
She  takes  up  the  $addle, 

OOBBT. 

Now  come  with  me,  and  saddle  the  graj 

mare 
With  your  own  hands ;  and  you  shall 

see  me  ride 
Along  the  village  road  as  is  becoming 
Giles  Corey  of  the  Salem  Farms,  your 

husband  1  [Exeunt, 

ScENB  II.  —  The  Green  in  front  of  the 
Meeting-house  in  Salem  Village.  Peo- 
ple coming  and  going.    Enter  Giles 

COBBT. 

COBBT. 

A  melancholy  end !    Who  would  have 

thought 
That  Bridget  Bishop  e*er  would  come  to 

this? 
Accused,  convicted,  and  condemned  to 

death 
For    Witchcraft  I    And    so    good    a 

woman  too  1 

A  FABMEB. 

Good  morrow,  neighbor  Corey. 
COBBT  (not  hearing  him). 

Who  is  safe  ? 
How  do  I  know  but  under  my  own  roof 
I  too  may  harbor  Witches,  and  some 

DevU 
Be  plotting  and  contriving  against  me  ? 

FABMEB. 

He  does  not  hear.  Good  morrow,  neigh- 
bor Corey ! 


COBET. 


Good  morrow. 


FABMEB. 

Have  you  seen  John  Proctor  lately  1 

COBBT. 

No,  I  hare  not. 

FABMBB. 

Then  do  not  see  him,  Corey 

COBBT. 

Why  should  I  not? 

FABMEB. 

Because  he 's  angry  with  you. 
So  keep  out  of  his  way.    Avoid  a  quar- 
rel. 

COBBT. 

Why  does  he  seek  to  fix  a  quarrel  on 
me? 

FABMEB. 

He  says  you  burned  his  house. 

COBET. 

I  bum  his  house  ? 
If  he  says  that,  John  Proctor  is  a  liar  1 
The  night  his  house  was  burned  I  was 

in  bed, 
And  I  can  prove  it  1    Why,  we  are  old 

friends  I 
He  could  not  say  that  of  me. 

FABMEB. 

He  did  say  it. 
I  heard  him  say  it 

COBBT. 

Then  he  shall  unsay  it. 

FABMEB. 

He  said  you  did  it  out  of  spite  to  him 

For  taking  part  against  you  in  the  quar- 
rel 

You  had  with  yonr  John  Gloyd  about 
his  wages. 

He  says  you  murdered  Groodell ;  that 
you  trampled 

Upon  his  body  till  he  breathed  no  more. 

And  so  beware  of  him ;  that 's  my  ad- 
vice I  [Exit, 

COBET. 

By  Heaven !  this  is  too  much  !    I  *11 

seek  him  out, 
And  make  him  eat  his  words,  or  strangle 

him. 
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I  'U  not  be  slandered  at  a  time  like  this, 

When  eyeiy  word  is  made  an  accusa- 
tion, 

When  eyery  whisper  kills,  and  every 
man 

Walks  with  a  halter  round  his  neck ! 

Enter  Glotd  in  haste. 

What  now  ? 

OLOTD. 

i  came  to  look  for  you.    The  cattle  — 

CORBT. 

Well, 
What   of   them?     Have    yoa    found 
them? 

OLOTD. 

They  are  dead. 
I  followed  them   through  the  woods, 

across  the  meadows ; 
Then  they  all  leaped  into  the  Ipswich 

River, 
And  swam  across,  but  could  not  climb 

the  bank, 
And  so  were  drowned. 

CORKY. 

You  are  to  blame  for  this  ; 
For  yon  took  down  the  bars,  and  let 
'  them  loose. 

OLOTD. 

That  I  deny.    They  broke  the  fences 

down. 
You  know  they  were  bewitched. 


CORBT. 

Ah,  my  poor  cattle  ! 
The  Evil  Eye  was  on  them  ;  that  is 

true. 
Day  of  disaster !    Most  unlucky  day ! 
Why  did  I  leave  my  ploughing  and  my 

reaping 
To  plough  and  reap  this  Sodom  and 

Gomorrah  1 
Oh,  I  could  drown  myself  for  sheer 

vexation !  [Exit. 

OLOTD. 

He  's  going  for  his  cattle.    He  won't 

find  them. 
By  this  time  they  have  drifted  out  to 

sea. 
They  will  not  break  his  fences  any  more, 
Thongh  they  may    break    his    heart. 

And  what  care  I  ?  [Exit. 


SoEXE  m.  —  Coret's  kitchen,    A  tabU 
with  supper.    Martha  knitting, 

MARTHA. 

He  's  come  at  last  I  hear  him  in  the 
passage. 

Something  mis  gone  amiss  with  him  to- 
day ; 

I  know  it  by  his  step,  and  by  the  sound 

The  door  made  as  he  shut  it.  He  is 
angry. 

Enter  Coret  with  his  riding-whip.  Aa 
hespeakshe  takes  off  his  hat  ana  gloves 
ana  throws  them  down  violently. 

CORET. 

I  say  if  Satan  ever  entered  man 
He  *s  in  John  Proctor  I 

MARTHA. 

Giles,  what  is  the  matter  t 
You  frighten  me. 

CORET. 

I  say  if  any  man 
Can  have  a  Devi]  in  him,  then  that  man 
Is  Proctor,  ~-  is  John  Proctor,  and  no 
other ! 

MARTHA. 

Why,  what  has  he  been  doing  ! 

CORET. 

Everything ! 
What  do  you  think  I  heard  there  in  the 
village? 

MARTHA. 

I  *m  sure  I  cannot  guess.  What  did  yoa 
hear! 

CORBT. 

He  says  I  btimed  his  house ! 

MARTHA. 

Does  he  say  that  ? 

CORET. 

He  says  I  burned  his  house.    I  was  in 

bed 
And  fast  asleep  that  night;  and  I  can 

prove  it 

MARTHA. 

If  he  says  that,  I  think  the  Father  of 

Lies 
Is  surely  in  the  man. 
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COHBT. 

He  does  say  that, 
And  that  I  did  it  to  wreak  yengtiHiictJon 

him 
For  taking  sides  against    me   in  the 

quarrel 
I  bad  with  that  John  Gloyd  about  his 

wages. 
And  God  knows  that  I  never  bore  him 

malice 
For  that,  as  I  have  told  him  twenty 

times ! 

MARTHA. 

It  is  John  Gloyd  has  stirred  him  up  to 
this. 

I  do  not  like  that  Gloyd.  I  think  him 
crafty, 

Not  to  be  trusted,  sullen  and  untruth- 
ful. 

Come,  have  your  5uppcr.  Ton  are  tired 
and  hungry. 

COBBT. 

I  'm  angiy,  and  not  hungiy. 

MARTHA. 

Do  eat  something. 
Ton  11  be  the  better  for  it. 

COKBT  {sitting  down), 

I  *m  not  hungry. 

MARTHA. 

Let  not  the  sua  go  down  upon  your 
wrath. 

CORBT. 

It  has  gone  down  upon  ir,  and  will  Hse 

Tomorrow,  and  go  down  again  upon 
it. 

They  have  trumped  up  against  me  the 
old  story 

Of  causing  Go^dell's  death  by  tram- 
pling on  him. 

MARTHA. 

Oh,  that  is  false.    I  know  it  to  be  false. 

CORET. 

He  has  been  dead  these  fourteen  years 

or  more. 
Why  can't  they  let  him  resti     Why 

must  they  drag  liim 
Ont  of  his  grave  to  give  me  a  bad 

name? 


I  did  not  kill  him.    In  his  bed  he  died, 

As  most  men  die,  because  his  hour  had 
come. 

I  have  wronged  no  man.  Why  should 
PriHStor  say 

Such  things  iibout  me  1  I  will  not  for- 
give him 

Till  he  confesses  he  has  slandered  me. 

Then,  I  'vo  mure  trouble.  All  my  cat- 
tle gone. 

MARTHA.     . 

They  will  come  back  again. 

CORET. 

Not  in  this  world. 

Did  I  not  tell  you  they  were  over- 
looked ? 

They  ran  down  through  the  woods,  into 
the  meadoH-s, 

And  tried  to  swim  the  river,  and  were 
drowned. 

It  is  a  heavy  loss. 

MARTHA. 

I  'm  sorry  for  it. 

CORET. 

All  my  dear  oxen  dead.    I  loved  them, 

Marthn, 
Next  to  yourself.    I  liked  to  look  at 

them, 
And  wntcli  the  breath  come  out  of  their 

wide  nostrils, 
And  see  thiir  patient  eyeB.    Somehow  I 

thought 
It  gave  nie  strength  only  to  look   at 

ihem. 
And    how   they   strained  their  necks 

against  ilie  }  oke 
If  I  but  8|X)ke,  or  touched  them  with 

the  goad  ! 
They  were  my  friends ;  and  when  Gloyd 

came  and  told  mo 
They  were  all   drowned,  I  could  hare 

drowned  myself 
From  sheer  vexation;   and  I  said  as 

much 
To  Glo}d  and  others. 

MARTHA. 

Do  not  tmst  John  Gloyd 
With  anything  you  would  not  have  re- 
peated. 

CORET. 

As  I  came  through  the  woods  this  aftes- 
noon. 
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Impatient  at  my  loss,  and  mach  per- 
plexed 

With  all  that  I  had  heard  there  in  the 
village, 

The  yellow  leaves  lit  up  the  trees  about 
me 

Like  an  enchanted  palace,  and  I  wished 

I  knew  enough  of  magic  or  of  Witch- 
craft 

To  change' them  into  gold.  Then  sud- 
denly 

A  tree  shook  down  some  crimson  leaves 
upon  me, 

Like  drops  of  blood,  and  in  the  path  be- 
fore me 

Stood  Tituba  the  Indian,  the  old  crone. 

MABTHA. 

Were  you  not  frightened  ? 

OOREY. 

No,  I  do  not  think 
I  know  the  meaning  of  that  word.  Why 

frightened  ? 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  the 

Lord 
Is  waiting  till  He  catches  them  some 

day 
In  the  back  yard  alone  I    What  should 

I  fear? 
8he  started  from  the    bushes  by  the 

path, 
And  had  a  basket  full  of  herbs  and  roots 
For  some  witch-broth  or  other,  —  the 

old  hag. 

MARTHA. 

She  has  been  here  to-day. 

COREY. 

With  hand  outstretched 
She  said :  "  Giles  Corey,  will  you  sign 

the  Book  ?  " 
**  Avaunt ! "  I  cried  :  "  Get  thee  behind 

me,  Satan!" 
At  which  she  laughed  and  left  me.  Bnt 

a  voice 
Wm   whtapering   in   mjr   ear   contin- 

nally : 
"  Self-murder  is  no  crime.    The  life  of 

man 
Is  his,  to  keep  it  or  to  throw  away ! " 

MARTHA. 

*T  was  a  temptation  of  the  Evil  One ! 
Giles,  Giles !  why  will  you  harbor  these 
dark  thoughts  ? 


OORET  (riting). 
lam  too  tired  to  talk.    I'll  go  to  bed. 

MARTHA. 

First  tell  me  something  about  Bridget 

Bishop. 
How  did  she  look  ?  Ton  saw  her  ?  Yoa 

were  there  ? 

COREY. 

I'll  tell  you  that  to-morrow,  not   to- 

nignt 
I  'U  go  to  bed. 

MARTHA. 

First  let  us  pray  together. 

COREY. 

I  cannot  pray  to-night 

MARTHA. 

Say  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
And  that  will  comfort  you. 

CORBY. 

I  cannot  saj, 
"  As  we  forgive  those  that  have  sinned 

against  us," 
When  I  do  not  forgive  them. 

MARTHA  (kneeling  on  the  hecurth). 

God  forgive  you  1 

COREY. 

I  will  not  make  believe  !   I  say  to-night 
There 's  something  thwarts  me  when  I 

wish  to  pray. 
And  thrusts  into  my  mind,  instead  of 

prayers. 
Hate  and  revenge,  and  things  that  are 

not  prayers. 
Something  of  my  old  self,  —  my  old, 

bad  life, — 
And  the  old  Adam  in  me  rises  up. 
And  will  not  let  me  pray.    I  am  afraid 
The  Devil  hinders  me.    You  know  I 

say 
Just  what  I  think,  and  nothing  more 

nor  less. 
And,  when  I  pray,  my  heart  is  in  my 

prayer. 
I  cannot  say  one  thing  and  mean  an« 

other. 
If  I  can't  pray,  J  will  not  make  believe  ! 

[Exit  Corby.    Martha  contuu 

vsf  kneeling. 
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ACT  nL 

ScENB  I.  —  GiLBS  Corey's  kitchen. 
Mondng,  Corbt  and  Mabtha  ttV- 
ting  at  the  breakfast4abU, 

OOBBT  (rinng). 

Well,  now  I  've  told  you  all  I  saw  and 

heard 
Of  Bridget  BUhop ;  and  I  mast  be  gone. 

MABTHA. 

Don't  go  into  the  village,  Giles,  to^ay. 
Last  night  you  came  back  tired  and  out 
of  humor. 

OOBBT. 

Say,  angry ;  say,  right  angry.    I  was 

never 
In  a  more  devilish  temper  in  my  life. 
All  things  went  wrong  with  me. 

MABTHA. 

You  were  much  vexed ; 
So  don't  go  to  the  village. 

COBET  (going). 

No,  I  won't 
I  won't  go  near  it    We  are  going  to 

mow 
The  Ipswich  meadows  for  the  aftermath, 
The  crop  of  sedge  and  rowens. 

MABTHA. 

Stay  a  moment. 
I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  dreamed  last 

night. 
Do  you  ^lieve  in  dreams  1 

OOBBT. 

Why,  yes  and  no. 
When  they  come  true,  then  I  believe  in 

them  ; 
When  they  come  false,  I  don't  believe 

in  them. 
But  let  me  hear.    What  did  you  dream 

about  1 

MARTHA. 

I  dreamed  that  you  and  I  were  both  in 
prison ; 

That  we  had  fetters  on  our  hands  and 
feet; 

That  we  were  taken  before  the  Magis- 
trates, 

And  tried  for  Witchcraft,  and  condemned 
to  death ! 


I  wished  to  pray ;  they  would  not  let  me 
pray; 

You  tned  to  comfort  me,  and  they  for- 
bade it. 

But  the  most  dreadful  thing  In  all  my 
dream 

Was  that  they  made  you  testify  against 
me! 

And  then  there  came  a  kind  of  mist  be- 
tween us; 

I  could  not  see  you;  and  I  woke  in 
terror. 

I  never  was  more  thankful  in  my  life 

Than  when  I  fouud  you  sleeping  at  my 
sidel 

COBET  (with  tendemesi). 

It  was  our  talk  last  night  that  made  yon 

dream. 
I  *m  sorry  for  it    I  Tl  control  myself 
Another  time,  and    keep  my   temper 

down ! 
I  do  not  like  such  dreams.  —  Remember, 

Martha, 
I  'm  going  to  mow  the  Ipswich  River 

mellows ; 
If  Gardner  comes,  yon  Ul  tell  him  where 

to  find  me.  {Exit, 

MARTHA. 

So  this  delusion  grows  from  bad  to 

worse. 
First,  a  forsaken  and  forlorn  old  woman, 
Ragged  and  wretched,  and  without  a 

friend ; 
Then    something   higher.     Now    it 's 

Bridget  Bishop ; 
God  only  knows  whose  turn  it  will  be 

next! 
The  Magistrates  are  blind,  the  people 

nmd! 
If  they  would  only  seize  the  Afflicted 

Children, 
And  put  them  in  the  Workhouse,  where 

they  should  be. 
There  'd  be  an  end  of  all  this  wickedness. 

[Exit 


ScBHB  n.  —  A  street  in  Salem  Village 
Enter  Mathbb  and  Hathobnb. 

MATHBB. 

Yet  one  thing  troubles  me. 

HATHOBNB. 

And  what  is  that! 
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MATHER. 

Maj  Dot  the  Devil  take  the  oatward 

shape 
Of  innocent  persons?    Are  we  not  in 

danfrer, 
Perhaps,  of  panishing  some  who  are  not 

guilty  1 

HATHORNE. 

As  I  have  said,  we  do  not  tnist  alone 
To  spectral  evidence. 

MATHER. 

And  then  acrain, 

If  any  shall  be  put  to  death  for  Witch- 
craft, 

We  do  but  kill  the  body,  not  the  soul. 

The  Unclean  Spirits  that  possessed  them 
once 

Live  still,  to  enter  into  other  bodias. 

What  have  we  gained  f  Surely,  there 's 
nothing  gained. 

HATHORNE. 

Doth  not   the  Scripture  say,  "Thou 

shalt  not  suffer 
A  Witch  to  live  "  ? 

MATHER. 

The  Scripture  sayeth  it, 
But  speaketh  to  the  Jews ;  and  we  are 

Christians. 
What  say  the  laws  of  England  ? 

HATHORNE. 

They  make  Witchcraft 

Felony  without  the  benefit  of  Clergy. 

Witches  are  burned  in  England,  i  on 
have  read  — 

For  you  read  all  things,  not  a  book  es- 
capes you  — 

The  famous  Demonology  of  King 
James? 

MATHER. 

A  curious  Tolume.    I  remember  also 
The  plot  of  the  Two  Hundred,  with 

one  Fian, 
The  Begistrar  of  the  Devil,  at  their 

head. 
To  drown  his  Majesty  on  his  return 
From  Denmark;    how  they  sailed  in 

sieves  or  riddles 
Unto  North  Berwick  Kirk  in  Lothian, 
And,  landing  there,  danced    hand  in 

hand,  and  sang, 


"  Ooodwife,  go  ye  beiore !  goodwife,  go 


Sel 
n 


not  go  before,  goodwife,  let 

me!" 
While     Geilis     Duncan     played    thm 

Witches'  Reel 
Upon  a  jews-harp. 

HATHORNE. 

Then  you  know  full  well 
The  English  law,  and  that  in  Englaod 

Witches, 
When  lawfully  convicted  and  attainted. 
Are  put  to  death. 

MATHER. 

When  lawfully  convicted ; 
That  is  the  point 

HATHORNE. 

Ton  heard  the  evidence 
Produced  before  us  yesterday  at  the 

trial 
Of  Bridget  Bishop. 

MATHER. 

One  of  the  Afflicted, 
I  know,  bore  witness  to  the  apparition 
Of   ghosts   unto   the   spectre  of   this 

Bishop, 
Saying,  "  You  murdered  us ! "  of  the 

truth  whereof 
There  was  in  matter  of  fact  too  much 

suspicion. 

HATHORNE. 

And  when  she  cast  her  eyes  on  the 

Afflicted, 
They  were  struck  down;  and  this  in 

such  a  manner 
There  could  be  no  collusion    in    the 

business. 
And  when  the  accused  but  laid  her 

hand  upon  them. 
As   they    lav   in    their   swoons,    thej 

straight  revived, 
Although   they  stirred   not  when  the 

others  touched  them. 

MATHER. 

What  most  convinced  me  of  the  wo- 
man's guilt 

Was  finding  hidden  in  her  cellar  wall 

Those  poppets  made  of  rags,  with  head- 
less pins 

Stuck  into  them  point  outwards^  and 
whereof 

She  could  not  give  a  reasonable  ac- 
count 
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HATHOBNB. 

When  jon   shall  read    the  testimony 

given 
Before  the  Conrt  in  all  the  other  cases, 
I  am  persuaded  yoa  will  find  the  proof 
No  \tsB  conclusive  than  it  was  in  this.      ^ 
Come,  then,  with  roe,  and  I  will  tax 

your  patience 
With  readin)^  of  the  docnments  so  far 
As  may  convince  you  that  these  sor- 
cerers 
Are  lawfully  convicted  and  attainted. 
Like  doubting  Thomas,  yon  shall  lay 

your  hand 
Upon  these  wounds,  and  you  will  doubt 
no  more.  [Exeunt. 

ScsNs  m.  —  A  room  in  Corey's  houie. 
Martha  and  two  Deacons  of  the 
church, 

MARTHA. 

Be  seated.    I  am  glad  to  see  you  here. 
I  know  what  you  are  come  for.    Tou 

are  come 
To  question  me,  and  learn  from  my 

own  lips 
If  I  have  any  dealings  with  the  Devil ; 
In  short,  if  I 'm  a  Witch. 

DEACOH  (sitting  down). 

Such  is  our  purpose. 
How  could  you  know  beforehand  why 
we  came  ? 

MARTHA. 

'T  was  only  a  snrmise. 

DEACON. 

We  came  to  ask  you, 
You  being  with  ns  in  church  covenant. 
What  part  you  have,  if  any,  in  these 
matters. 

MARTHA. 

And  I  make  answer,  Ko  part  whatso- 
ever. 

I  am  a  farmer's  wife,  a  working  wo- 
man; 

You  see  my  spinning-wheel,  you  see  my 
loom. 

Yon  know  the  duties  of  a  farmer's  wife. 

And  are  not  ignorant  that  my  life 
among  you 

Has  been  without  reproach  until  this 
tiav. 

Is  it  not  true  1 


DBACOH. 

So  much  we  're  bound  to  own , 
And  say  it  frankly,  and  without  reserve. 

MARTHA. 

I  've  heard    the   idle    tales   that   are 

abroad; 
I  've  heard  it  whispered  that  I  am  a 

Witch; 
I  cannot  help  it.    I  do  not  believe 
In  any  Witchcraft.    It  is  a  delusion. 

DEACON. 

How  can  you  say  that  it  is  a  delusion. 
When  all  onr  learned  and  good  men 

believe  it,  — 
Our  Ministers  and  worshipful  Magis- 
trates? 

MARTHA. 

Their  eyes  are  blinded  and  see  not  the 

truth. 
Perhaps  one  day  they  will  be  open  to  it. 

DEACON. 

You  answer  boldly.   The  Afflicted  Chil- 
dren 
Say  you  appeared  to  them. 

MARTHA. 

And  did  they  say 
What  clothes  I  came  in  ? 

DEACON. 

No,  they  conld  not  tell. 
They  said  that  yon  foresaw  our  yisit 

here, 
And  blinded  them,  so  that  they  conld 

not  see 
The  clothes  you  wore. 

MARTHA. 

The  cnnninsr,  crafty  girls  1 
I  say  to  you,  in  all  sincerity, 
I  never  have  appeared  to  any  one 
In  my  own  person.    If  the  Devil  takes 
My  shape  to  hurt  these  children,  or 

afflict  them, 
I  am  not  guilty  of  it.    And  I  say 
It 's  all  a  mere  delusion  of  the  senses. 

DEACON. 

I  greatly  fear  that  you  will  find  too  late 
It  is  not  so. 

MARTHA  (rising). 
They  do  accuse  me  falsely 
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It  if  delusion,  or  it  is  deceit. 

There  is  a  story  in  the  ancient  Scrip- 

tures 
Which  I  much  wonder  comes  not  to 

your  minds. 
Let  me  repeat  it  to  yon. 

DBACOK. 

We  will  hear  it. 

MARTHA. 

It  came  to  pass  that  Naboth  had  a  vine- 
yard 

Hard  by  the  palace  of  the  King  called 
Ahab. 

And  Ahab,  King  of  Israel,  spake  to 
Naboth, 

And  said  to  him,  Oire  unto  me  thy  vine- 
yard, 

That  I  may  hare  it  for  a  garden  of 
herbs, 

And  I  will  give  a  better  vineyard  for  it, 

Or,  if  it  seemeth  good  to  thee,  its  worth 

In  money.  And  then  Naboth  said  to 
Ahab, 

The  Lord  forbid  it  roe  that  I  should  give 

The  inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto 
thee. 

And  Ahab  came  into  his  house  displeased 

And  heavy  at  the  words  which  Xfaboth 
spake. 

And  laid  him  down  upon  his  bed,  and 
turned 

His  face  away;  and  he  would  eat  no 
bread. 

And  JesEcbel,  the  wife  of  Ahab,  came 

And  said  to  him,  Why  is  thy  spirit  sad  ? 

And  he  said  unto  her,  Because  I  spake 

To  Naboth,  to  the  Jezreelite,  and  said, 

Give  me  thy  vineyard;  and  he  an- 
swered, saying, 

I  will  not  give  my  vmeyard  unto  thee. 

And  JezeM],  the  wife  of  Ahab,  said, 

Dost  thou  not  rule  the  realm  of  Israel  ? 

Arise,  eat  bread,  and  let  thy  heart  be 
merry ; 

t  will  give  Naboth^s  vineyard  unto  thee. 

So  she  wrote  letters  in  King  Ahab's 
name. 

And  sealed  them  with  his  seal,  and  sent 
the  letters 

Unto  the  elders  that  were  in  his  city 

Dwelling  with  Naboth,  and  unto  the 
nobles ; 

And  in  the  letters  wrote.  Proclaim  a 
fast; 

And  set  this  Naboth  high  among  the 
people. 


And  set  two  men,  the  sons  of  Belial, 
Before  him,  to  bear  witness  and  to  say. 
Thou  didst  blaspheme  against  God  aad 

the  King; 
And  carry  him  out  and  stone  him,  that 

he  die  1 
And  the  elders  and  the  nobles  in  the 

city 
Did  even  as  Jezebel,  the  wife  of  Ahab, 
Had  sent  to  them  and  written  in  th« 

letters. 

And  then  it  came  to  pass,  when  AJiab 

heard 
Naboth  was  dead,  that  Ahab  rose  to  go 
Down  unto  Naboth's  vineyard,  and  to 

take 
Possession  of  it.    And  the  word  of  God 
Came  to  El^ah,  saying  to  him.  Arise, 
Go  down  to  meet  the  Kin^  of  Israel 
In  Naboth's  vineyard,  whither  he  hath 

gone 
To  take  possession.    Thou  shalt  speak 

to  him. 
Saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord!    Whatl 

hast  thou  killed 
And  also  taken  possession  !     In  the 

place 
Wherem  the  dogs  have  licked  the  blood 

of  Naboth 
Shall  the  do^  lick  thy  blood,  —  ay, 

even  thme ! 

Both  of  the  De<icon$itartJrom  their  seats. 

And  Ahab  then,  the  King  of  Israel, 
Said,  Hast  thou  found  me,  0  mine  en« 

emy  ? 
Elijah  the  Prophet  answered,  I  have 

found  thee ! 
So  will  it    be  with    those  who   have 

stirred  up 
The  Sons  of  Belial  here  to  bear  false 

witness 
And  swear  away  the  lives  of  innocent 

people ; 
Their   enemy  will   find   them  out   at 

last. 
The  Prophet's  voice  will  thunder,  I  have 

found  thee !  [ExmrnL 


ScEKB  IV.  —  Meadowt  on  Ipnoiek  lUvtr, 
CoRBT  €tnd  hit  men  mowing;  Coriet 
in  cuivance, 

COBBT. 

Well  done,  my  men.    Ton  see,  I  lead 
the  field  I 
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I  'm  an  old  nuui,  but  I  can  swing  a 

scythe 
Better  tlian  most  of  yon,  though  yon  be 

younger. 

ffangi  Ait  icytke  upon  a  tree. 

OLOTD  {aside  to  the  others). 

How  strong  he  is !    It  *b  sapematuial. 
No  man  so  old  as  he  is  has  such  strength. 
The  DeYil  helps  him  1 

COBsr  {ynping  his  forehead). 

Now  we  '11  rest  awhile, 
And  take  our   nooning.    What 's  the 

matter  with  yon  ? 
You  are  not  angry  with  me,  —  are  you, 

Gloyd  ? 
Come,  come,  we  will  not  quarrel.   Let 's 

be  friends. 
It 's  an  old  story,  that  the  Raven  said, 
"  Read    the  Third  of  Colossians  and 

fifteenth." 

OLOYD. 

You  're  handier  at  the  scythe,  but  I  can 

beat  you 
At  wrestling. 

COREY. 

Well,  perhaps  so.     I  don't  know. 
I  never  wrestled  witn  you.    Why,  you  *re 

▼exed  1 
Come,  come,  don*t  bear  a  grudge. 

OLOYD. 

You  are  afraid. 

COHEY. 

What  should  I  be  afraid  of  ?    All  bear 

witness 
The  challenge  comes  from  him.    Now, 

then,  my  man. 

They  wrestle,  and  Gloyd  is  thrown. 

OXE   OF  THE   MEN. 

That 's  a  fair  fall. 

ANOTHER. 

T  was  nothing  but  a  foil  I 

OTHERS. 

You  've  hurt  him  I 

CORBY  {helping  oloyd  rise). 

No  ;  this  meadow-land  is  soft. 
You  *re  not  hurt,  —  are  you,  Gloyd  1 


OLOYD  {risifig). 

No,  not  much  hurt. 

CORBY. 

Well,  then,  shake  hands ;  and  there 's  an 

end  of  it. 
How  do  you  like  that  Cornish  hug,  my 

lad? 
And  now  we  '11  see  what's  in  our  basket 

here. 

OLOYD  {aside). 

The  Devil  and  all  his  imps  are  in  that 

manl 
The  clutch  of  his  ten  fingers  bums  like 

fire! 

CORBY  {reverentially  taking  off  his  haX), 

Grod  bless  the  food  He  hath  provided  for 

us, 
And   make    us    thankful    for    it,  for 

Christ's  sake ! 

He  Iffts  up  a  keg  of  cider,  and  drinks 
from  iL 

OLOYD. 

Do  you  see  that?    Don't  tell  me  it's 

not  Witchcraft. 
Two  of  us  could  not  lift  that  cask  as  he 

does! 

Corey  puts  down  the  keg^  and  opens  a 
basket.    A  voice  is  heard  calling. 

TOICB. 

Ho !  Corey,  Corey ! 

CORBY. 

What  is  that!    I  surely 
Heard  some  one  calling  me  by  name  I 

VOICE. 

Giles  Corey  I 
Enter  a  hoy,  running,  and  out  of  breath. 

BOY. 

Is  Master  Corey  here  ? 

CORBY. 

Yes,  here  I  npk 

BOY. 

O  Master  Corey  I 

COREY. 

Well? 
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BOT. 

Your  wife  —  your  wife  — 

COU£T. 

What  '•  hflI^pexled  to  my  wife  ? 

DOT. 

She 's  sent  to  prison ! 

CORBT. 

The  drenm !  the  dream !  O  God,  be 
merciful ! 

noT. 
She  sent  me  here  to  tell  yon. 

COREY  {putting  on  hit  jacket). 

Where 's  my  horse  ? 
Don't    stand    there    staring,  'fellows. 
Where  's  my  hor^e  ? 

[Exit  CORET. 

GLOYD. 

Under  the  trees  there.  Run,  old  man, 
run, run ! 

You  've  got  some  one  to  wrestle  with 
YOU  now 

Who'll  tnp  your  heels  up,  with  your 
Cornisih  lius^. 

If  there  's  a  Dev.l,  he  has  got  you  now. 

Ah,  there  liei^oes!  His  horse  is  snort- 
ing fire ! 

ONE   OF   THE   MEN. 

John  Glord,  don't  talk  sol  It's  a 
slia'me  to  talk  so! 

He 's  a  good  master,  though  you  quar- 
rel with  him. 

OLOYD. 

If  hard  work  and  low  wages  make  good 

masierd, 
Then  he  is  one.     But  I  think  otherwise. 
Come,  let  m  have  our  diuner  and  be 

merry, 
And  tHik  about  the  old  man  and  the 

Wiiches. 
I  know  some  stories  that  will  make  you 

laugh. 

J^hey  tit  down  on  the  grats,  and  eat. 

Now  there  are  Goody  Cloyse  and  Goody 
Good, 

Who  have  not  pot  a  decent  tooth  be- 
tween them, 

And  yet  those  children  —  the  Afflicted 
Children  — 


Say   that  they  bite    them,  and   show 

marks  of  teeth 
Upon  their  arms  1 

ONE   OF  THE  MEN. 

That  makes  the  wonder  greater. 
That 's  Witchcraft.     Why,  if  they  had 

teeth  iikeyours, 
'T  would  lie  no  wonder  if  the  girls  were 

bitten  I 

GLOYD. 

And  then  those  ghosts  that  come  out  of 
their  i^raves 

And  cry,  **  You  murdered  us !  yon  mur- 
dered us ! '' 

ONE   OF   THE  MEM. 

And  all  those  Apparitions  that  stick 
pins 

Into  the  fiesh  of  the  Afflicted  Chil- 
dren! 

GLOYD. 

Oh    those   Afflicted   Children!     Thej 

know  well 
Where  the  pins  come  from.    I  can  tell 

vou  that. 
And  there's  old  Corey,  he  has  got  a 

horseshoe 
Nailed  on  his  doorstep  to  keep  off  the 

Witches, 
And  all  tite  same  his  wife  has  gone  to 

prison. 

ONE   OF   THE  MEN. 

Oh,  she's  no  Witch.    I'll  swear  that 

Good  wife  Corey 
Never  did  harm  to  any  living  creature. 
She  's  a  good  woman,  if  there  ever  was 

one. 

GLOYD. 

Well,  we  shall  see.   As  for  that  Bridget 

Bishop, 
She  has  been  tried  before ;  some  yean 

affo 
A  negro  testified  he  saw  her  shape 
SitJinir  upon  the  raftern  in  a  bam, 
And  holding  in  Its  hand  an  e^g;  and 

while 
He  went  to  fetch  his  pitchfork,  she  had 

vaninhed. 
And  now  be  quiet,  will  you  ?    I  am 

tired, 
And  want  to  sleep  here  on  the  grass  a 

little. 
They  ttretch  themtelvea  on  tha  gras» 
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There  may  be  Witches  riding  through 

tho  air 
Over  oar  heads  on  broomsticks  at  this 

moment, 
Bound  for  some  Satan's  Sabbath  in  the 

woods 
To  be  baptir^d. 

GLOYD. 

I  wish  they  'd  take  yon  wiih  them, 
And  hold  you  andt;r  water,  head  and 

ears, 
Till  you  were  drowned  ;  and  that  would 

stop  your  talking. 
If  nothing  else  will.    Let  me  sleep,  I 

say. 


ACT  TV. 

ScEXB  I.  ^  The  Green  infrnnt  qfthevif- 
lagt  Meeting-house.  An  excited  crowd 
gathering.    Enter  John  Gloyd. 

A  FABMER. 

Who  will  be  tried  to-day  1 

A   SECOND. 

I  do  not  know. 
Here  is  John  Gloyd.     Ask  him;    he 
knows. 

FARMER. 

John  Gloyd, 
Whose  turn  is  it  to-day  1 

OLOTD. 

It  *8  Goodwife  Corcy^s. 

FARMER. 

Giles  Corey's  wife? 

OLOTD. 

The  name.     She  is  not  mine 
It  will  po  hard  with  her  with  all  her 

prayinir. 
The  hvpocrite  !    She  *8  always  on  her 

knees ; 
But  she  prays  to  the  Devil  when  she 

prays. 
Let  ns  go  in. 

A  trumpet  blows. 

FARMER. 

Here  come  the  Magistrates. 


SECOND   FARMER. 

Who 's  the  tall  man  in  front  ? 

OLOTD. 

Oh,  that  is  Hathorne, 

A  Justice  of  the  Court,  and  a  Quarter- 
master 

In  the  Three  County  Troop.  He  '11  sift 
the  matter. 

That 's  Corwin  with  him ;  and  the  man 
in  black 

Is  Cotton  Mather,  Minister  of  Boston. 

Enter  Hathorne  and  other  Magistrates 
on  horseback,  followed  by  tfie  Sheriff, 
constables,  ana  attendants  on  foot,  lite 
Magistrates  dismount,  and  enter  the 
Meeting-house,  with  the  rest. 

FARMER. 

The  Meeting-house  is  full.    I  never  faw 
So  great  a  crowd  before. 

OLOTD. 

• 

No  matter.    Come. 
We  shall  find  room  enougti  by  elbow. 

ing 
Our    way    amonp:    them.    Put    your 

shoulder  to  it. 

FARMER. 

There  were  not  half  so  many  at  the  trial 
Of  Goodwife  Bishop. 

OLOTD. 

Keep  close  after  me. 
I  '11  find  a  place  for  you.    They  *11  want 

me  there. 
I  am  a  friend  of  Corey's,  as  you  know, 
And  he  can't  do  without  me  just  at 

present.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.  —  Interior  of  th^  Meeting- 
house.  Mather  nnathe  Magistrates 
seated  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  Before 
them  a  raided  plaffurm.  Martha  in 
chains.  CoRET  near  her.  Mart 
Walcot  in  a  chair,  A  crouni  of  spec- 
tators, among  th^m  Glotd.  Confusion 
and  murmurs  during  the  scene, 

hathorne. 
Call  Martha  Corey. 

MARTHA. 

I  am  here. 
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HATHOBNB. 

Come  forward. 
She  (ucendt  the  platform. 

The  Jaron  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  and 
Lady 

The  King  and  Qaeen,  here  present,  do 
accnse  jon 

Of  haying  on  the  tenth  of  Jnne  last  past, 

And  divers  other  times  before  and  after, 

Wickedly  used  and  practised  certain 
arts 

Called  Witchcrafts,  Sorceries,  and  In- 
cantations, 

Against  one  Mary  Walcot,  single  woman, 

Of  Salem  Village ;  by  which  wicked  arts 

The  aforesaid  Mary  Walcot  was  tor- 
mented, 

Tortnred,  afflicted,  pined,  consumed,  and 
wasted, 

Against  the  peace  of  onr  Sovereign 
Lord  and  Lady 

The  King  and  Queen,  as  well  as  of  the 
Statute 

Made  and  provided  in  that  case.  What 
say  you  ? 

MARTHA. 

Before  I  answer,  give  me  leave  to  pray. 

HATHORNE. 

We  have  not  sent  for  you,  nor  are  we 

here. 
To  hear  you  pray,  but  to  examine  you 
In  whatsoever  is  alleged  against  you. 
Why  do  you  hurt  this  person  1 

MARTHA. 

I  do  not 
I  am  not  guilty  of  the  charge  against 
me. 

MART. 

Avoid ,  she-devil !    Ton  may  torment  me 

now! 
Avoid,  avoid.  Witch  ! 

MARTHA. 

I  am  innocent. 
I  never  had  to  do  with  any  Witchcraft 
Since  I  was  born.    I  am  a  gospel  woman . 

MART. 

Yon  are  a  gospel  Witch  I 

MARTHA  {dtuping  herhandt). 

Ah  me  !  ah  me  I 
j>h,  give  me  leave  to  pray  I 


MART  {stretching  <nU  her  han<U). 

She  hurts  me  now. 
See,  she  has  pinched  my  hands  ! 

HATHORKE. 

Who  made  these  marks 
Upon  her  hands  ? 

MARTHA. 

I  do  not  know.    I  stand 
Apart  from  her.    I  did  not  touch  her 
hands. 

HATHORNE. 

Who  hurt  her  then  ? 

MARTHA. 

I  know  not. 

HATHORNE. 


She  is  bewitched  ? 


Do  yon  thmk 


MARTHA. 

Indeed  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  am  no  Witch,  and  have  no  faith  in 
Witches. 

HATHORNE. 

Then  answer  me:  When  certain  per- 
sons came 

To  see  you  yesterday,  how  did  yoa 
know 

Beforehand  why  they  came  ? 

MARTHA. 

I  had  had  speech  ; 
The  children  said  I  hurt  them,  and  I 

thought 
These  people  came  to  question  me  about 

It. 

HATHORNE. 

How  did  yon  know  the  children  had 

been  told 
To  note  the  clothes  you  wore  1 

MARTHA. 

My  husband  told  me 
What  others  said  about  it. 

HATHORNE. 

Qoodman  Corey 
Say,  did  you  tell  her  ? 

OORBT. 

I  must  speak  the  truth ; 
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I  did  not  tell  her.  It  was  some  one 
else. 

HATHORNB. 

Did  yon  not  say  your  husband  told  yon 
sol 

How  dare  yon  tell  a  lie  in  this  assem- 
bly t 

Who  told  yon^ of  the  clothes?  Confess 
the  truth. 

Martha  bites  her  lips,  and  is  silent. 

Ton  bite  your  lips,  but  do  not  answer 
me! 

MART. 

Ah,  she  is  biting  me  !    Avoid,  avoid  ! 

HATHORNB. 

Yon  said  your  husband  told  yon. 

MARTHA. 

Yes,  he  told  me 
The  children  said  I  troubled  them.' 

HATHORNB. 

Then  tell  roe, 
Why  do  you  trouble  them  1 

MARTHA. 

I  have  denied  it. 

MART. 

She  threatened  me ;  stabbed  at  me  with 

her  spindle ; 
And,  when  my  brother  thrust  her  with 

his  sword, 
He  tore   her  gown,  and  cut  a  piece 

away. 
Here  are  they  both,  the  spindle  and  the 

cloth. 

Shows  thsm. 

HATHORNB. 

And  there  are  persons  here  who  know 
the  truth 

Of  what  has  now  been  said.  What  an- 
swer make  you 1 

MARTHA. 

I  make  no  answer.  Give  me  leave  to 
pray. 

HATHORNB. 

Whom  would  you  pray  to  1 

MARTHA. 

To  my  God  and  Father. 


HATHORNB. 

Who  is  your  God  and  Father  ? 

MARTHA. 

The  Almighty! 

HATHORNB. 

Doth  he  yon  pray  to  say  that  he  is 

God? 
It  is  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  and  not 

God. 

MART. 

There  is  a  dark  shape  whispering  in 
her  ear. 

HATHORNB. 

What  does  it  say  to  you  ? 

MARTHA. 

I  see  no  shape. 

HATHORNB. 

Did  yon  not  hear  it  whisper? 

MARTHA. 

I  heard  nothing. 

MART. 

What  torture !  Ah,  what  agony  I  suf- 
fer! 

Falls  into  a  swoon, 

HATHORNB. 

You  see  this  woman  cannot  stand  be- 
fore you. 

If  yon  would  look  for  mercy,  you  must 
look 

In  God's  way,  by  confession  of  your 
guilt. 

Why  does  your  spectre  haunt  and  hurt 
this  person  ? 

MARTHA. 

I  do  not  know.    He  who  appeared  of 

old 
In  SamuePs  shape,  a  saint  and  elorified. 
May    come    in    whatsoever   shape    he 

chooses. 
I  cannot  help  it.    I  am  sick  at  heart ! 

CORBT. 

O  Martha,  Martha!  let  me  hold  your 
hand. 

HATHORNB. 

No ;  stand  aside,  old  man. 
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MART  (ttarting  up). 

£xK)k  there !    Look  there  I 
I  see  a  little  bird,  a  yellow  bird, 
Perched  on  her  finger ;  and  it  pecks  at 

me. 
Ah,  it  will  tear  mine  eyee  out  1 


MABTHA. 


I  see  nothing. 


HATHOBNE. 


'Tis  the  Familiar  Spirit  that  attends 
her. 


MART. 


Now  it  has  flown   away.    It    sits  up 

there 
Upon  the  rafters.    It  is  gone ;  is  Tsn- 

ished. 

MABTRA. 

Qiles,  wipe  these  tears  of  anger  from 

mine  eyes. 
Wipe  the  sweat  from  mj  forehead.    I 

am  faint. 

She  leans  (igainst  the  railing, 

MART. 

Oh,  she  is  crnshing  me  with  all  her 
weight  1 

HATHORNE. 

Did  you  not   carry  once  the  Devil's 

Book 
To  this  young  woman  ? 

MARTHA. 

Never. 

HATHORNE. 

Haye  yon  signed  it, 
Or  touched  it  ? 

MARTHA. 

No ;  I  never  saw  it. 

HATHORNE. 

Did  you  not  scourge  her  with  an  iron 
rod? 

MARTHA. 

No,  I  did  not.     If  any  Evil  Spirit 
Has  taken  my  shape  to  do  these  evil 

deedfl, 
I  cannot  help  it.    I  am  innocent 


HATHORNE. 

Did  you  not  say  the  Magistrates  were 

blind  ? 
That  you  would  open  their  eyes  1 

MAJiTHA.  (with  a  icomful  laugh). 

Yes,  I  said  that ; 
If  you  call    me  a  sorceress,  you  are 

blind  1 
If  you  accuse  the    innocent,  yon  are 

blind  I 
Can  the  innocent  be  guilty  ? 

HATHORNE. 

Did  yon  not 
On  one  occasion  hide  your  husband's 

saddle 
To  hinder  him  from  coming  to  the  ses- 
sions ? 

MARTHA. 

I  thought  it  was  a  folly  in  a  farmer 
To  waste  his  time  pursuing  such  illu- 
sions. 

HATHORNE. 

What  was  the  bird  that  this  young  wo- 
man saw 
Just  now  upon  your  hand  ? 


MARTHA. 


I  know  no  bird. 

HATHORNE. 

Have  yon  not  dealt  with  a  Faniiliar 
Spirit  ? 

MARTHA. 

No,  never,  never  1 

HATHORNE. 

What  then  was  the  Book 
Yon  showed  to  this  young  woman,  and 

befK>Dght  her 
To  write  in  it  1 

MARTHA. 

Where  should  I  have  a  book  1 
I  showed  her  none,  nor  have  none. 

MART. 

The  next  Sabbath 
Is  the  Communion  Day,  but  Martha 

Corey 
Will  not  be  there ! 
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MARTHA. 

Ah,  you  are  all  against  me. 
What  can  I  do  or  say  1 

HATBOBNB. 

Ton  can  confess. 

MAKTHA. 

No,  I  cannot,  for  I  am  innocent. 

HATHORNS. 

We  have  the  proof  of  many  witnesses 
That  yon  are  guilty. 

MARTHA. 

Give  me  leave  to  speak. 
Will  yon  condemn   me  on  such  evi- 

deuce,  — 
Yon  who  have  known  me  for  so  many 

years? 
Will  you  condemn  me  in  this  house  of 

God, 
Where  1  so  long  have  worshipped  with 

you  all  1 
Where  I  have  eaten    the    bread  and 

drunk  the  wine 
So  many  times  at  our  Lord's  Table  with 

youl 
Bear  witness,  you  that  hear  me ;  you  all 

know 
That  I  have  led  a  blameless  life  among 

you. 
That  never  any  whisper  of  saspicion 
Was  breathed  again&t  roe  till  this  accu- 

sation. 
And  shall  this  count  for  nothing  1  Will 

you  take 
Mv  life  away  from  me,  because  this  ^irl. 
Who  is  distraught,  and  not  in  her  right 

mind, 
Accuses  me  of  things  I  blush  to  name  ? 

HATHORNB. 

What !  is  it  not  enough  t    Would  yon 

hear  more  1 
Giles  Corey ! 

CORBT. 

I  am  here. 

HATHORKB. 

Come  forward,  then. 

CoRBT  ascends  the  platform. 

Is  it  not  true,  that  on  a  certain  night 
You  were  impeded  strangely  in  your 
prayers  1 


That  something  hindered  yon  ?  and  that 

you  left 
This  woman  here,  your  wife,  kneeling 

alone 
Upon  the  hearth  t 

CORBT. 

Yes ;  I  cannot  deny  it. 

HATHORNB. 

Did  you  not  say  the  Devil  hindered 
youl 

CORBT. 

I  think  I  said  some  words  to  that  effect 

HATHORIOB. 

Is  it  not  true,  that  fourteen  head  of 
cattle, 

To  yon  belonging,  broke  from  their  en- 
closure 

And  leaped  into  the  river,  and  were 
drowned  ? 

CORBT. 

It  is  most  true. 

HATHORNB. 

And  did  you  not  then  say 
That  they  were  overlooked  ? 

COBBT. 

So  much  I  said. 
I  see ;  they  're  drawing  round  me  closer, 

closer, 
A  net  I  cannot  break,  cannot  escape 

from !  (Aside.) 

HATHORNB. 

Who  did  these  things  ? 

CORBT. 

I  do  not  know  who  did  them. 

HATHORNB. 

Then  I  will  tell  you.    It  is  some  one 

near  you ; 
You  see  her  now;  this  woman,  your 

own  wife. 

CORBT. 

I  call  the  heavens  to  witness,  it  is  false ! 
She  never  harmed  me,  never  hindered 

me 
In  anythinf^  but  what  I  should  not  do. 
And  I    hear  witness  in  the  sight  of 

heaven. 
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And  in  God*8  house  here,  that  I  never 

knew  her 
As  otherwise  than  patient,  brave,  and 

true, 
Faithful,  forgiving,  full  of  charitv, 
A  virtuous  and  industrious  and  good 

wife! 

HATHORNB. 

Tut,  tut,  man ;  do  not  rant  so  in  your 

speech; 
Tou  are  a  witness,  not  an  advocate  I 
Here,  Sheriff,  take  this  woman  back  to 

prison. 

MARTHA. 

0  Giles,  this  day  you  've  sworn  away  my 

life! 

MART. 

Go,  go  and  join  the   Witches  at  the 

door. 
Do  you  not  hear  the  drum?    Do  you 

not  see  them  1 
Go  quick.    They  're  waiting  for  you. 

You  are  late. 
[Exit  Martha  ;  Corey  following. 

COREY. 

The  dream  !  the  dream  1  the  dream ! 

HATHORNB. 

What  does  he  say  ? 
Gilea  Corey,  eo  not  hence.    You  are 

yourself 
Accused  of  Witchcraft  and  of  Sorcery 
By   many   witnesses.      Say,    are   you 

guilty  ? 

CORBT. 

1  know  my  death  is  foreordained  by 

you,— 
Mine  and  my  wife's.     Therefore  I  will 
not  answer. 

During  the  rest  of  the  scene  he  remains 

silent. 

HATHORNB. 

Do  you  refuse  to  plead  ?  —  T  were 

better  for  you 
To  make  confession,  or  to  plead  Not 

Guilty.  — 
Do  you  not  hear  me?  —  Answer,  are 

you  guilty  ? 
Do  you  not  know  a  heavier  doom  awaits 

you. 


If  you  refuse  to  plead,  than  if  found 

g^uilty  1 
Where  is  John  Gloyd  ? 

OLOTD  (coming  forward). 

Here  am  L 

HATHORNB. 

Tell  the  Court  ; 
Have  you  not  seen  the  supernatural 

power 
Of    this  old  man  ?    Have  you  not  seen 

him  do 
Strange  feats  of  strength  ? 

QLOTD. 

I  've  seen  him  lead  the  field. 
On  a  hot  day,  in  mowing,  and  againut 
Us  younger  men  :  and  I  have  wrestled 

with  him. 
He  threw  me  like  a  feather.    I  have 

seen  him 
Lift  up  a  barrel  with  his  single  hands. 
Which  two  strong  men  could  hardly 

lift  together, 
And,  holdinp;  it  above  his  head,  drink 

from  It. 

HATHORNB. 

That  is  enough ;  we  need  not  question 

further. 
What  answer  do  you  make  to  this,  Gilea 

Corey? 

MART. 

See  there !    See  there ! 

HATHORNB. 

What  is  it  ?    I  see  nothing. 

MART. 

Look  1  Look  I    It  is  the  ghost  of  Robert 

Goodell, 
Whom  fifteen  years  ago  this  man  did 

murder 
By  stamping  on  his  body  !    In  his  shrond 
He  comes  here  to  bear  witness  to  the 

crime! 
The  crowd  shrinks  back  from  Corey  m 

horror, 

HATHORNB. 

Ghosts  of  the  dead  and  voices  of  the 

living 
Bear  witness  to  your  guilt,  and  yon 

must  die ! 
It  might  have  been  an  easier  death. 

Your  doom 
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Will  be  on  jour  own  head,  and  not  on 

onn. 
Twice  more  will  you  be  questioned   of 

these  things ; 
Twice  more  have  room  to  plead  or  to 

confess. 
If  jon  are  contumacious  to  the  Court, 
And  if,  when  questioned,  yon  refuse  to 

answer, 
Then  by  the  Statute  yon  will  be  con- 
demned 
To  the  peine  forte  et  dure!    To  have 

vonr  body 
Pressed    by   great  weights    until  you 

shall  be  dead ! 
And  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your 

soul! 

ACT  V. 

ScBNB  L  —  Corey's  ybrm  a$  in  Act  II., 
Scene  L  Enter  Richard  Gardner, 
looking  round  him, 

OARDNBR. 

Here  stands  the  house  as  I  remember 
it. 

The  foar  tall  poplar-trees  before  the 
door; 

The  house,  the  bam,  the  orchard,  and 
the  well, 

With  its  moss-covered  bucket  and  its 
trough ; 

The  garden,  with  its  hedge  of  currant- 
bushes  ; 

The  woods,  the  harvest-fields ;  and,  far 
beyond, 

The  pleasant  landscape  stretching  to 
the  sea. 

But  everything  is  silent  and  deserted  1 

No  bleat  of  flocks,  no  bellowing  of 
herds, 

No  sound  of  flails,  that  should  be  beat- 
ing now ; 

Nor  man  nor  beast  astir.  What  can 
this  mean  1 

Knocks  at  the  door. 

What  ho !  Giles  Corey  1  Hillo-ho !  Giles 

Corey !  — 
No  answer  but  the  echo  from  the  bam, 
And  the  ill-omened  cawing  of  the  crow, 
That  yonder  wings  his  flight  across  the 

fields. 
As  if  he  scented  carrion  in  the  air. 

Enter  Tituba  with  a  basket. 

What  woman's  this,  that,  like  an  ap- 
parition. 


Haunts   this    deserted     homestead   in 

broad  day  ? 
Woman,  who  are  you  ? 

TITUBA. 

I'm  Tituba. 
I  am  John  Indian's    wife.    I    am    a 
Witch. 

GARDNER. 

What  are  you  doing  here  ? 

TITUBA. 

I  am  gathering  herbs,  — 
Cinquefoil,  and  saxifrage,  and  penny* 
royal. 

OARDNEB  (looking  at  the  herbs). 

This  is    not    cinquefoil,  it   is    deadly 

nightshade ! 
This  is  not  saxifrage,  but  hellebore ! 
This  is  not  pennyroyal,  it  is  henbane  t 
Do  you  come  here  to  poison  these  good 

people  ? 

TITUBA. 

I  get  these  for  the  Doctor  in  the  Vil- 
lage. 

Beware  of  Tituba.  I  pinch  the  chil- 
dren; 

Make  little  poppets  and  stick  pins  in 
them, 

And  then  the  children  cry  out  they  are 
pricked. 

The  Black  Dog  came  to  me  and  said, 
"  Serve  me ! " 

I  was  afraid.  He  made  me  hurt  the 
children. 

GARDNER. 

Poor  soul !  She  *s  crazed,  with  all  these 
Devil's  doings. 

TITUBA. 

Will  yon,  sir,  sign  the  book  1 

GARDNER. 

No,  V\]  not  siffn  it 
Where  is  Giles  Corey  ?     Do  you  know 
Giles  Corey  ? 

TITUBA. 

He 's  safe  enough.  He 's  down  there  in 
the  prison. 

GARDNER. 

Corey  in  prison  1  What  is  he  accused 
of? 
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TITUBA. 

Giles  Corey  and  Martha  Corey  are  in 

prison 
Down  there  in   Salem  Village.    Both 

are  witches: 
She  came  to  me  and  whispered,  *'  Eijl 

the  children  1" 
Both  signed  the  Book ! 

GARDNER. 

Begone,  yon  imp  of  darkness ! 
You  Devirs  dam ! 

TITUBA. 

Beware  of  Tituba  1 
[£xit. 

GARDNER. 

Bow  often  out  at  sea  on  stormy  nights, 
When  the  waves  thundered  round  me, 

and  the  wind 
Bellowed,  and  beat  the  canvas,  and  my 

ship 
Clove  through  the  solid  darkness,  like  a 

wedge, 
I  Ve  thought  of  him  upon  his  pleasant 

farm, 
Living  in  quiet  with  his  thrifty  house- 
wife, 
And  envied  him,  and  wished  his  fate 

were  mine! 
And  now  1  find  him  shipwrecked  ut- 

terly, 
Drifting  upon  this  sea  of  sorceries. 
And  lost,  iicrhapS)  beyond  all  aid  of 

man !  *  [Exit. 

Scene  II.  —  The  prison.   Giles  Corey 
at  a  table  on  wludi  are  some  papers. 

coret. 

Kow  I  have  done  with  earth  and  all  its 

cures ; 
I  give  mv  worldly  goods  to  my  dear 

children ; 
My  body  1  bequeath  to  my  tormentors, 
And  my  immortal  soul  to  Him  who 

made  it. 
O  God  I  who  in  thy  wisdom  dost  afflict 

me 
With  an  affliction  jrreatcr  than  most  men 
Have  ever  yet  endured  or  shall  endure, 
SufTer  me  not  in  thin  last  bitter  hour 
For  any  pains  uf  death  to  fall  from  Thee! 

MARTHA  is  heard  singing. 

Arise.  0  righteon*  T^ord ! 
Aud  disappoint  my  foes; 


Thev  are  but  thine  aven^ng  sword, 
Whose  wounds  are  swift  to  close. 

CORET. 

Hark,  hark  !  it  is  her  voice !    She  is  not 

dead! 
She  lives !    I  am  not  utterly  fonuken  I 

MARTHA,  singing. 

By  thine  abounding  grace, 

And  mercies  multiplied, 
I  shall  awake,  and  nee  thy  face; 

I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Coret  hides  his  face  in  his  hands.  En- 
ter the  Jailer,  followed  by  Richarj> 
Gardner. 

JAILER. 

Here's  a  seafaring  man,  one  Richard 

Gardner, 
A  friend  of  yours,  who  asks  to  speak 

with  you. 

CoRBT  rties.     The  if  embrace, 

CORET. 

I  'm  glad  to  see  you,  ay,  right  glad  to 
see  yon. 

GARDNER. 

And  I  am  most  sorely  grieved  to  see 
you  thus. 

CORET. 

Of  all  the  friends  I  had  in  happier  days. 

You  are  the  first,  ay,  and  the  only  one. 

That  comes  to  seek  me  out  in  my  dis- 
grace 1 

And  you  but  come  in  time  to  say  fare- 
well. 

They  Ve  dug  my  grave  already  in  the 
field. 

I  thank  you.  There  is  something  in 
your  presence, 

I  know  not  what  it  is,  that  gives  me 
strength. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  bearing  of  a  man 

Familiar  with  all  dangers  of  the  deep. 

Familiar  with  the  ciies  of  drowning 
men, 

With  fire,  and  wreck,  and  foundering 
ships  at  seal 

GARDNER. 

Ah,  I  have  never  known  a  wreck  like 

yours ! 
Would  1  could  save  you  ! 
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CORET. 

Do  not  speak  of  that. 
It  is  too  late.    I  am  resolv^  to  die. 

GARDNER. 

Why  would  you  die  who  have  bo  much 

to  live  for  ?  — 
Your  daughters,  and  — 

CORET. 

Tou  cannot  say  the  word. 
My  daughters    have    gone    from    me. 

They  are  married ; 
They  have  tht>ir  homes,  their  thoughts, 

apart  from  me ; 
I  will  not  say  their  hearts,  —  that  were 

too  cruel. 
What  would  you  have  me  do  1 

QARDNBR. 

Confess  and  live. 

COREY. 

That 's  what  they  said  who  came  here 

yesuTday 
To  lay  a  heavy  weight  upon  my  con- 

Bcieuce 
By  tellinjf  me  that  I  was  driven  forth 
As  au  unworthy  memher  of  their  church. 

GARDNER. 

It  is  an  awful  death. 

CORET. 

'T  is  but  to  drown, 
And  have  the  weight  of  all  the  seas 
upon  you. 

GARDNER. 

Say  something ;  say  enough  to  fend  off 

death 
Till  thi!«  tornado  of  fanaticism 
Blows  it8el£  out.    Let  me  come  in  he- 

twi'en  you 
And  your  severer  self,  with  my  plain 

'  sense ; 
Do  not  be  obstinate. 

CORET. 

I  will  not  plead. 
If  I  deny,  I  am  condemned  already, 
In  courts  where  ghosts  appear  as  wit- 
nesses, 
And  Bwear  men's  lives  away.    If  I  con- 
fess, 
Then  I  confess  a  lie,  to  buy  a  life 
Which  is  not  life,  but  only  death  in  life. 


I  will  not  bear  false  witness  against  any. 
Not  even  against  myself,  whom  I  count 
least. 

GARDNER  (ostcfe). 

Ah,  what  a  noble  character  is  this ! 

CORET. 

I  pray  you,  do  not  urge  me  to  do  that 
You  would  not  do  yourself.    I  have 

already 
The  bitter  taste  of  death  upon  my  lips; 
I  feel  the  pressure  of  the  heavy  weight 
That  will  crush  out  my  life  within  this 

hour ; 
But  if  a  word  could  save  me,  and  that 

word 
Were  not  the  Truth ;  nay,  if  it  did  but 

swerve 
A  hair's-hreadth    from    the  Truth,  I 

would  not  say  it  1 

GARDNER  (aside). 

How  mean  I  seem  beside  a  man  like 
thisl 

CORBY. 

As  for  my  wife,  my  Martha  and  my 

Martyr,  — 
Whose  viitues,  like  the  stars,  unseen  by 

day. 
Though  numberless,  do  but  await  the 

dark 
To  manifest  thcmsjlves  unto  nil  eves, — 
She  who  fir»t  won  me  from  my  evil  ways, 
And  taught  me  how  to  live  by   her 

exnmple, 
By  her  example  teaches  me  to  die, 
And  leads  me  onward  to   the   better 

lifel 

SHERIFF  {without). 

Giles  Corey  I    Come  I    The  hour  has 
struck ! 

CORET. 

I  come ! 
Here  is  my  body  ;  ye  may  torture  it. 
But  the  immortal  soul  ye  cannot  crush  ! 

[Exeunt, 


Scene  III.  — i4  streH  in  the   Village, 
Enter  Glotd  and  others. 

GLOYD. 

!  Quick,  or  we  shall  be  late  1 
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▲  MAN. 

That  *8  not  the  way. 
Come  here ;  come  up  this  lane. 

OLOTD. 

I  wonder  now 
If  the  old  man  will  die,  and  will  not 

speak  1 
He.*8  obetinate  enough  and  tough  enough 
For  anything  on  earth. 

AbeUtoUs, 

Hark  1    What  is  that « 

A  MAN. 

The  passing  bell.    He  's  dead  1 

OLOTD. 

We  are  too  late. 
[Exeunt  in  haste. 

ScBHB  IV .  —  A  field  near  the  graveyard, 
Giles  Coret  lying  dead,  with  a  great 
stone  on  his  breast.  The  Sheriff  at  his 
head,  Righabd  Qardnbk  at  his  feet. 
A  crouni  behind.  The  bell  tolling. 
Enter  Hathorke  and  Mather. 


HATHORKE. 

This  is  the  Potter's  Field.  Behold  the 
fate 

Of  those  who  deal  in*  Witchcrafts,  and, 
when  questioned, 

Refuse  to  plead  their  guilt  or  innocence, 

And  stubbornly  drag  death  upon  them- 
selves. 

MATHER. 

O  sight  most  horrible !    In  a  land  like 

this. 
Spangled  with  Churches  Evangelical, 
Inwrapped  in  our  salvations,  must  we 

seek 
In  mouldering  statute-books  of  English 

Courts 
Some  old  forgotten  Law,  to  do  such 

deeds  ? 
Those  who  lie  buried  in  the  Potter^s 

Field 
Will  rise  again,  as  snrely  as  ourselves 
That  sleep  in  honored  graves  with  epi- 
taphs; 
And  this  poor  man,  whom  we  have 

made  a  victim. 
Hereafter  will  be  counted  as  a  martyr  1 


FINALE. 

SAINT  JOHN, 

Saint  John  wandering  over  the  face  of 
the  Earth, 

SAINT  JOHN. 

The  Ages  come  and  go, 

The  Centnries  pass  as  Tears ; 

My  hair  is  white  as  the  snow. 

My  feet  are  weary  and  slow. 

The  earth  is  wet  with  my  tears ! 

The  kingdoms  crumble,  and  fall 

Apart,  like  a  ruined  wall, 

Or  a  bank  that  is  undermined 

By  a  river's  ceaseless  flow. 

And  leave  no  trace  behind  I 

The  world  itself  is  old  ; 

The  portals  of  Time  unfold 

On  hmges  of  iron,  that  grate 

And  groan  with  the  rust  and  the  weighti 

Like  the  hinges  of  a  gate 

That  hath  fallen  to  decay ; 

But  the  evil  doth  not  cease ; 

There  is  war  instead  of  peace, 

Instead  of  Love  there  is  hate ; 

And  still  I  must  wander  and  wait. 

Still  I  must  watch  and  pray, 

Not  forgetting  in  whose  sight, 

A  thousand  years  in  their  flight 

Are  as  a  single  day. 

The  life  of  man  is  a  gleam 
Of  light,  that  comes  and  goes 
Like  the  course  of  the  H<My  Stream^ 
The  cityless  river,  that  flows 
From  fountains  no  one  knows, 
Through  the  Lake  of  Galilee, 
Through  forests  and  level  lands, 
Over  rocks,  and  shallows,  and  sands 
Of  a  wilderness  wild  and  vast, 
Till  it  findeth  its  rest  at  last 
In  the  desolate  Dead  Sea  I 
But  alas !  alas  for  me 
Not  yet  this  rest  shall  be ! 

What,  then !  doth  Charity  fail  ? 
Is  Faith  of  no  avail  ? 
Is  Hope  blown  out  like  a  light 
By  a  gust  of  wind  in  the  night  ? 
The  clashing  of  creeds,  and  the  strife 
Of  the  many  beliefs,  that  in  vain 
Perplex  man's  heart  and  brain. 
Are  naught  but  the  rustle  of  leaves. 
When  the  breath  of  God  upheaves 
The  boughs  of  the  Tree  of  Life, 
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And  they  subside  sffain ! 

And  I  remember  stul 

The  words,  and  from  whom  they  came, 

Not  he  that  repeateth  the  name. 

But  he  that  doeth  the  will ! 

And  Him  evermore  I  behold 
Walking  in  Galilee, 
Throngh  the  cornfield's  waying  gold, 
In  hamlet,  in  wood,  and  in  wold, 
By  the  shores  of  the  Beautiful  Sea. 
He  toncheth  the  sightless  eyes ; 
Before  Him  the  demons  flee ; 
To  the  dead  He  sayeth :  Arise ! 
To  the  lirin^ :  Follow  me ! 
And  that  Toice  still  soundetb  on 
From  the  centuries  that  are  gone, 
To  the  centuries  that  shall  be  t 


From  all  yain  pomps  and  shows, 
From  the  pride  that  overflows, 
And  the  false  conceits  of  men ; 
From  all  the  narrow  rules 
And  subtleties  of  Schools, 
And  the  craft  of  tongue  and  pen ; 
Bewildered  in  its  search. 
Bewildered  with  the  cry, 
Lo,  here !  lo,  there,  the  Church  ! 
Poor,  sad  Humanity 
Through  all  the  dust  and  heat 
Turns  back  with  bleeding  feet, 
By  the  weary  road  it  came, 
Unto  the  simple  thought 
By  the  great  Master  taught. 
And  that  remaineth  still : 
Not  he  that  repeateth  the  name, 
But  he  that  doeth  the  will ! 


FRAGMENTS  AND  TRANSLATIONS. 


FRAGMENTS. 

October  22, 1888. 

Nbolsotbd  record  of  a  mind  neglected, 

Unto  what  *'lets  and  stops"  art  thou 
subjected  I 

The  day  with  all  its  toils  and  occupa- 
tions, 

The  night  with  its  reflections  and  sen- 
sations. 

The  future,  and  the  present,  and  the 
past,— 

All  I  remember,  feel,  and  hope  at  last, 

All  shapes  of  joy  and  sorrow,  as  they 
pass,— 

Find  but  a  dusty  image  in  this  glass. 

Axtgfut  18, 1847. 

O  faithful,  indefatigable  tides, 

That  evermore  upon  God*8  errands  go,  — 

Now  seaward  bearing  tidings   of  the 

land, — 
Now  landward  bearing  tidings  of  the 

sea, — 
And  flUing  every  frith  and  estuary, 
Each  arm  of  the  great  sea,  each  little 

creek, 
0ach  thread   and  filament    of  water 

courses. 


Full  with  your  ministration  of  delight ! 
Under  the  rafters  of  this  wooden  bridge 
I  see  you  come  and  go ;  sometimes  m 

haste 
To  reach  your  journey's  end,  which  be- 
ing done 
With  feet  unrested  ye  return  again 
And  recommence  the  never-endmg  task  ; 
Patient,  whatever  burdens  ye  may  bear. 
And  fretted  only  by  the  impeding  rocks. 

I>M6mb«r  18, 1847. 

Soft  through  the  silent  air  descend  the 

feathery  snow-flakes ; 
White  are  the  distant  hills,  white  are 

the  neighboring  flelds ; 
Only  the  marshes  are  brown,  and  the 

river  rolling  among  them 
Weareth  the  leaden  hue  seen  in  the 

eyes  of  the  blind. 

Aoguit  4, 1866. 

A  lorely  morning,  without  th«  gUre  of  tb« 
son,  the  wa  in  grMt  commotion,  ohaflng  and 
foaming. 

So  from  the  bosom  of   darkness  oar 
days  come  roaring  and  gleaming, 
Chafe  and  break  into  foam,  sink  into 
darkness  again. 
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But  on  the  shores  of  Time  each  leayes 
some  trace  of  its  passaiL'e, 
Though  the  sacceeding  wave  washes 
it  oQt  from  the  sand. 


INSCRIPTION   ON  THE  SHANK- 
LIN  FOUNTAIN. 

O  TRAVELLER,  staj  thy  weary  feet ; 
Drink  of  this  foumain,  pure  and  sweet ; 

It  flows  for  rich  and  poor  the  same. 
Then  go  thy  way,  remembeiinc  still 
The  wayside  well  beneath  the  hill, 

The  cup  of  water  in  His  name. 


TRANSLATIONS. 

FROM  THE  SPANISH. 

ANCIENT  SPANISH  BALLADS. 

In  the  chapter  with  this  title  In  Outre-Mety 
besides  illuvtracions  from  Hyroa  and  Lockbart 
are  the  three  followiog  examplee,  contributed 
by  Mr.  Longfellow. 

I. 

Rio  Verde,  Rio  Verde ! 

Many  a  corp:«e  is  bathed  in  thee. 
Both  ot  Moors  and  eke  of  Christians, 

Slain  with  swords  most  cruelly. 

And  thy  pure  and  crystal  waters 
Dappled  are  with  crimson  gore ; 

For  between  the  Moors  und  Christians 
Long  has  been  the  right  and  sore. 

Dukes   and  counts  fell  bleeding  near 
thee, 

Lord 8  of  high  renown  were  slain, 
Perished  many  a  brave  hidalgo 

Of  the  noblemen  of  Spaim 


U. 


*'  King  Alfonso  the  Eighth,  harlng  exhausted 
his  treasury  In  war.  wishes  to  lay  a  tax  of  flvo 
farthings  upon  each  of  the  Castilian  hidalgos, 
in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  jnuniey 
from  Burgos  to  Cuenca.  This  proposition  of 
tbe  king  was  me*,  with  disdMin  by  the  noblemen 
Who  had  been  aswmbled  on  the  occasion." 

Don  Nunc,  Count  of  Lara, 
In  anger  and  in  pride. 


Forgot  all  reverence  for  the  king. 
And  thus  in  wrath  replied : 

"  Our  noble  ancestors,"  quoth  he, 

*'  Ne'er  such  a  tribute  paid ; 
Nor  shall  the  king  receive  of  us 

What  they  have  once  gainsaid. 

"  The  base-bom  soul  who  deems  it  jiut 
May  hure  with  thee  remain ; 

But  follow  roe,  ye  cavaliers. 
Ye  noblemen  of  SSpaiu.'' 

Forth  followed  they  the  noble  Count, 
They  marched  to  Glera's  plain ; 

Out  of  three  thousand  gallant  kuights 
Did  only  three  remain. 

They  tied  the  tribute  to  their  spean, 

They  raised  it  in  the  air, 
And   they  sent  to  tell  their  lord  the 
king 

That  his  tax  was  ready  there. 

"  He  may  send  and  take  by  force,"  aaid 

they, 
"  This  paltry  sum  of  gold  ; 
But  the  ^!oo\i\y  gift  of  liberty 
Cannot  be  bought  and  sulo." 


III. 


"  One  of  the  finest  of  the  historic  ballad*  is 
that  which  describes  Bemardo'x  march  to  Ron- 
cesvalles.  lie  sallies  fonh*  with  three  thousand 
Leonese  and  more,*  to  protect  the  glnry  aiul 
freedom  of  his  native  land.  From  all  lidas, 
the  peasantry  of  the  land  flock  to  the  hero's 
standard." 

The  peasant  leaves  his  plough  afield. 

The  reaper  leaves  his  hook. 
And  from  his  Iiand  the  hhepherd-boy 

Lets  fall  the  pastoral  crook. 

The  younc  set  up  a  shout  of  joy, 

The  old  forpet  their  years, 
The  feeble  man  grows  stout  of  hearty 

No  more  the  craven  fears. 

All  rush  to  Bernard's  standard. 

And  on  liberty  they  call ; 
They  cannot  brook  to  wear  the  yoke. 

When  threatened  by  the  Gaul 

'*  Free  were  we  bom,"  *t  is  thus  they  cry; 

"  And  wiUingly  pay  we 
The  duty  that  we  owe  our  king 

By  the  divine  decree. 
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"  Bat  Gk>d  forbid  that  we  obey 
The  laws  of  forti);Q  kuaves. 

Tarnish  the  glory  of  our  sires, 
And  make  our  children  slaves. 

"  Our  hearts  have  not  so  craven  grown, 

So  bloodless  all  our  veins, 
So  TigorledS  our  brawny  aims, 

As  to  submit  to  chains. 

"  Has  the  audacious  Frank,  forsooth, 
Subdued  these  seas  and  lands  ? 

Shall  he  a  bloodless  victory  have  ? 
No,  not  while  we  have  bands. 

"  He  shall  learn  that  the  gallant  Leonese 

Can  bravely  Hght  and  fall, 
But  that  they  know  not  how  to  yield  ; 

They  are  Castilians  all. 

"  Was  it  for  this  the  Roman  power 

Of  old  was  made  to  yield 
Unto  Numantia's  valiant  hosts 

On  many  a  bloody  field  1 

**  Shall  the  bold  lions  that  have  bathed 

Their  paws  in  Libyan  gore, 
Crouch  basely  to  a  feebler  foe, 

And  dare  the  strife  no  more  ? 

"  Let  the  false  king  sell  town  and  tower. 

But  not  his  vassals  free: 
For  to  subdue  the  free-born  soul 

No  royal  power  hath  he ! 


*» 


VIDA  DE  SAN  MILLAN. 

BT  OONZALO  DE  BEBCEO. 

And  when  the  kings  were  in  the  field,  — 
iheir  squadrons  in  array, — 

With  lance  in  rest  they  onward  pressed 
to  mingle  in  the  fray ; 

But  soon  npon  the  Christians  fell  a  ter- 
ror of  their  foes,  — 

These  were  a  numerous  army, — a  little 
handful  those. 

And  while  the  Christian  people  stood  in 

this  uncertainty, 
Upward   to  heaven   ihcy   tnmed   their 

eyes,  and  fixed  their  thoughts  on 

high; 
And  there  two  ficnres  they  beheld,  all 

beautiful  and  bright. 
Even  than  the  pure  new-fallen  snow 

their  garments  were  more  white. 


They  rode  upon  two  horses  more  white 

than  crystal  sheen, 
And  arms  tliey  bore  such  as  before  no 

morttil  man  had  seen ; 
The  one,  he  held  a  crosier,  —  a  pontiff*8 

mitre  wore ; 
The  other  held  a  crucifix,  —  such  mau 

ne'er  saw  before. 

Their    faces    were    angelical,  celesiial 

forms  had  they,  — 
And  downward  through  the  fields  of  air 

they  urged  their  rapid  way  ; 
They  looked    upon   the  Moorish   host 

with  fierue  and  angry  look, 
And  in  their  hands,  with  dire  portent, 

their  naked  sabres  shook. 

The    Christian    host,    beholding    this, 

straightway  take  heart  again  ; 
They  fall  upon  their  bended  knees,  all 

resting;  on  the  plain, 
And  each  one  « ith  his  i  lenchM  fist  to 

smite  hid  breast  beuins, 
And  promises  to  God  on  high  he  will 

forsake  his  sins. 

And  when  the  heavenly  knights  drew 

near  unto  the  battle-ground. 
They  dashed  among  the  Moors  and  dealt 

unerring  blows  aronnd ; 
Such  deadly  havoc  there  they  made  the 

foremost  ranks  along, 
A  panic  terror  spread  unto  the  hindmost 

of  the  throng. 

Together  with  these  two  good  knights, 

the  champions  of  the  sky, 
The  Christianfl  rallied    and   began  to 

smite  full  sore  and  high ; 
The  Moors  raiac*!  np  their  voices  and  by 

the  Koran  swore 
That  in  their  lives  such  deadly  fray  they 

ne'er  had  seen  before. 

Down  went  the  misbelievers,  —  fast  sped 

the  bloody  fichr,  — 
Some  ghastly  and  dismembered  lay,  and 

{^ome  half  dead  with  friiiht: 
Full  sorely  they  repented  that  to  the 

field  they  came, 
For  they  faw  that  from  the  battle  they 

should  retreat  with  shame. 

Another    thing    befell    them,  —  they 
dreamed  not  of  such  woes,  — 
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The  verj  arrows  that  the  Moon  shot 
from  their  twanging  bows 

Turned  back  against  them  in  their  flight 
and  wounded  them  full  sore, 

And  eyery  blow  thejr  dealt  the  foe  was 
paid  in  drops  of  gore. 


Now  he  that  bore  the  crosier,  and  the 

Sapal  crown  had  on, 
e  glorified  Apostle,, the  brother 
of  8aint  John ; 
And  he  that  held  the  crucifix,  and  wore 

the  monkish  hood, 
Was  the  holy  San  Millan  of  Cogolla's 
neighborhood. 


SAN  MIGUEL,  THE  CONVENT. 

(SaV  UiaUK.  DK  LA  TdMBA.) 

BT  OONZALO   DE   BERCEO. 

SaK   MlGL'EL  DE    LA   TuMBA    is  a  COU- 

yent  vast  and  wide ; 
The  sea  encircles  it  around,  and  groans 

on  every  side ; 
It  is  a  wild  and  dangerous  place,  and 

many  woes  betide 
The  monks  who  in  that  burial-place  in 

penitence  abide. 

Within  those  dark  monastic  walls,  amid 

the  ocean  flood, 
Of  pious,  fasting  monks  there  dwelt  a 

holy  brotherhood ; 
To  the  Madonna^s  glory  there  an  altar 

high  was  placed, 
And  a  rich  and  costly  image  the  sacred 

altar  graced. 

Exalted  high  upon  a  throne,  the  Virgin 

Mother  smiled, 
And,  as  the  custom  is,  she  held  within 

her  arms  the  Child ; 
The  kings  and  wise  men  of  the  East 

were  kneeling  by  her  side  ;< 
Attended  was  she  like  a  queen  whom 

God  had  sanctified. 


Descending  low  before  her  face  a  screen 

of  feathers  hung,  — 
A  moicader,  or  fan  for  flies,  'tis  called  in 

ynlgar  tongue ; 


From  the  feathers  of  the  peacock's  wing 
't  was  fashioned  bright  and  fair. 

And  glistened  like  the  heayen  abore 
when  all  its  stars  are  thero. 

It  chanced  that,  for  the  people's  sins,  fell 

the  lightning's  blaatmg  stroke: 
Forth  from  all  four  the  sacred  walls  the 

flames  consuming  broke ; 
The  sacred  robes  were  all  consumed, 

missal  and  holy  book ; 
And  hardly  with  their  liyes  the  monks 

their  crumbling  walls  forsook. 


Bat  though  the  desolating  flame  raged 
fearfully  and  wild, 

It  did  not  reach  the  Virgin  Queen,  it  did 
not  reach  the  Child ; 

It  did  not  reach  the  feathery  screen  be- 
fore her  face  that  shone, 

Nor  inpnre  in  a  farthing's  worth  the 
miage  or  the  throne. 

The  image  it  did  not  consume,  it  did  not 

bum  the  screen ; 
Eyen  in  the  yalue  of  a  hair  they  were 

not  hurt,  I  ween ; 
Not  eyen  the  smoke  did  reach  them,  nor 

injure  more  the  shrine 
Than  thb  bishop  hight  Don  Tello  has 

been  hnrt  by  hand  of  mine. 


SONG. 

She  is  a  maid  of  artless  grace. 
Gentle  in  form,  and  fair  of  fa<^ 

Tell  me,  thou  ancient  mariner. 

That  sailest  on  the  sea, 
If  ship,  or  sail,  or  eyeniug  star 

Be  half  so  fair  as  she ! 

Tell  me,  thou  gallant  cayalier, 

Whose  shining  arms  I  see, 
If  steel,  or  sword,  or  battle-field 

Be  half  so  fair  as  she ! 

Tell  me,  thou  swain,  that  guard'st  thy 
flock 

Beneath  the  shadowy  tree, 
If  flock,  or  yale,  or  monntain-ridge 

Be  half  so  fair  as  she ! 
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FROM  THE  SWEDISH  AND 
DANISH. 

PASSAGES  FROM  FRITfflOFS 
SAGA. 

BT  ESAIAS  TBGN&B. 

I. 

TRITHIOF'S  HOMESTEAD. 

Thkeb  miles  extended  around  the  fields 
of  the  homestead,  on  three  sides 

Valleys  and  mountains  and  hills,  bat  on 
the  fourth  side  was  the  ocean. 

Birch  woods  crowned  the  summits,  but 
down  the  slope  of  the  hillsides 

Flourished  the  golden  com,  and  man- 
hip:h  was  waving  the  rje-field. 

Lakes,  full  many  in  number,  their  mir- 
ror held  up  for  the  mountains, 

Held  for  the  forests  up,  in  whose  depths 
the  high-homea  reindeers 

Had  their  kindly  walk,  and  drank  of  a 
hundred  brooklets. 

But  in  the  valleys  widely  around,  there 
fed  on  the  greensward 

Herds  with  shining  hides  and  udders 
that  longed  for  the  milk-pail. 

'Mid  these  scattered,  now  here  and  now 
there,  were  numberless  flocks  of 

Sheep  with  fleeces  white,  as  thou  seest 
the  white-looking  stray  clouds, 

Flock -wise  spread  o'er  the  heavenly 
vault  wnen  it  bloweth  in  spring- 
time. 

Coursers  two  times  twelve,  all  mettle- 
some, fast  fettered  storm-winds. 

Stamping  stood  in  the  line  of  stalls,  and 
tugged  at  their  fodder. 

Knotted  with  red  were  their  manes,  and 
their  hoofs  all  white  with  steel 
shoes. 

Th'  banquet-hall,  a  house  by  itself,  was 
timbered  of  hard  fir. 

Not  five  hundred  men  (at  ten  times 
twelve  to  the  hundred) 

Filled  up  the  roomy  hall,  when  assembled 
for  drinking,  at  Yule-tide. 

Thorough  the  hall,  as  long  as  it  was, 
went  a  table  of  holm-oak, 

Polished  and  white,  as  of  steel ;  the  col- 
umns twain  of  the  High-seat 

Stood  at  the  end  thereof,  two  gods 
carved  out  of  an  elm-tree : 

Odin  with  lordly  look,  and  Frey  with 
the  sun  on  his  frontlet. 


Lately  between  the  two,  on  a  bear-skin 
'  (the  skin  it  was  coal-black. 

Scarlet-red  was  the  throat,  but  the  paws 
were  shodden  with  silver), 

Thorsten  sat  with  his  friends^  Hospital- 
ity sitting  with  Gladneo!. 

Oft,  when  the  moon  throogii  the  oloud- 
rack  flew,  related  tlie  old  man 

Wonders  from  distant  lands  he  had  seen, 
and  cruises  of  Vikings 

Far  awav  on  the  Baltic,  ana  Sea  of  the 
West,  and  the  White  Sea. 

Hushed  sat  the  listening  bench,  and  their 
glances  hung  on  the  gravbeard's 

Lips,  as  a  bee  on  the  rose ;  but  the  Scald 
was  thinking  of  Brage, 

Where,  with  his  sUver  beard,  and  runes 
on  his  tongue,  he  is  seated 

Under  the  leafy  beech,  and  tells  a  tradi- 
tion by  Mimer*s 

Ever-murmuring  wave,  himself  a  living 
tradition. 

Midway  the  floor  (with  thatch  was  it 
strewn)  burned  ever  the  fire-flame 

Glad  on  its  stone-built  hearth ;  and  thor- 
ough the  wide-mouthed  smoke-flue 

Looked  the  stars,  those  heavenly  friends, 
down  into  the  great  hall. 

Round  the  walls,  upon  nails  of  steel, 
were  hanging  in  order 

Breastplate  and  helmet  together,  and 
here  and  there  among  them 

Downward  lightened  a  swonl,  as  in  win- 
ter evening  a  star  shoots. 

More  than  helmets  and  swords  the  shields 
in  the  hall  were  resplendent, 

White  as  the  orb  of  the  sun,  or  white  as 
the  moon's  disk  of  silver. 

Ever  and  anon  went  a  maid  round  the 
board,  and  filled  up  the  drink- 
horns. 

Ever  she  cast  down  her  eyes  and  blushed ; 
in  the  shield  her  reflection 

Blushed,  too,  even  as  she;  this  glad- 
dened the  drinking  champions. 


n. 


▲  SLBDOE-RIDE  ON  THE  ICE. 

EiKO  RiKO  with  his  queen  to  the  ban- 
quet did  fare, 
On  the  lake  stood  the  ice  so  mirror-clear. 

"  Fare  not  o'er  the  ice,"  the  stranger 

cries; 
"It  will  burst,  and  full  deep  the  cold 

bath  lies.*' 
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"The  king  drowns  not  easily/'  Ring 

ontbpake ; 
"He  who's  afraid  may  go  round  the 

lake." 

Threatening  and  dark  looked  the  stran- 
ger round, 

Hia  steel  shoes  with  haste  on  his  feet  he 
bound. 

The  sledge-horse  starts  forth  strong  and 

free; 
He  snorteih  flames,  so  glad  is  he. 

"  Strike  out,"  screamed  the  king,  "  my 

trotter  good, 
Let  ns  see  if  thou  art  of   Sleipner's 

blood." 

They  go    as   a   storm   goes  over  the 

Uke, 
No  heed  to  his  queen  doth  the  old  roan 

take. 

But  the  steel-shod  champion  standeth 

not  siill, 
He  passeth  them  by  as  swift  as  he  will. 

He  carves  many  runes  in  the  frozen 

tide, 
Fair  Inpeliorg  o'er  her  own  name  doth 

glide. 

m. 

FRTTHIOF'S  TBBfPTATION. 

Spriko  is  coming,  birds  are  twittering, 
forests  leaf,  and  smiles  the  sun, 

And  the  loo!>ened  torrents  downward, 
singing,  to  the  ocean  run ; 

Glowint;  like  the  cheek  of  Freya,  peep- 
ing rosebiidx  'gin  to  ope. 

And  in  human  hearts  awaken  love  of 
life,  and  joy,  and  hope. 

Now  will  hunt  the  ancient  monarch,  and 
the  queen  shall  j«>in  the  .«>port: 

Swarming  in  its  fror^eoiis  splendor,  is 
assembled  all  the  court; 

Bows  rinc  loud,  and  quivers  rattle,  stal- 
lions paw  the  ground  alway. 

And,  with  hoods  upon  their  eyelids, 
scream  the  falcons  for  their  prey. 

See,  the  Qneen  of  the  chase  advances ! 
Frithiof ,  gaze  not  at  the  sight ! 


Like  a  star  upon  a  spring-cloud  sits  she 

on  her  palfrey  white. 
Half  of  Freya,  half  of  Rota,  yet  more 

beauteous  than  these  two. 
And  from  her  lieht  hat  of  purple  wave 

aloft  the  feathers  blue. 

Gaze  not  at  her  eyes'  blue  heaven,  gaze 
not  at  her  golden  hair ! 

Oh  beware !  her  waist  is  slender,  fnll 
her  bosom  is,  beware ! 

Look  not  at  the  rose  and  lily  on  her 
cheek  that  shifting  play, 

List  not  to  the  voice  beloved,  whisper- 
ing like  the  wind  of  May. 

Now  the  huntsman's  band  is  ready. 
Hurrah !  over  hill  and  dale ! 

Horns  ring,  and  the  hawks  right  up- 
ward to  the  hall  of  Odin  saiL 

All  the  dwellers  in  the  forest  seek  in 
fear  their  cavern  homes, 

But,  with  spear  outstretched  before  her, 
after  them  the  Valkyr  comes. 


Then  threw  Frithiof  down  his  man- 
tle, and  upon  the  greensward 
spread. 

And  the  ancient  king  so  trustful  laid  on 
Friihiors  knee  his  head. 

Slept  an  calmly  as  the  hero  sleepeth, 
after  war's  alarm. 

On  his  shield,  or  as  an  inhmt  sleeps 
upon  its  mother's  arm. 

As  he  slumbers,  hark!  there  sings  a 

coal-black  bird  upon  the  bough  ; 
"  Hasten,  Frithiof,  slay   the  old  man, 

end  your  quarrel  at  a  blow : 
Take  his  queen,  for  ^he  is  ihine.  and 

once  the  bridal  kiss  she  gave, 
Now  no  human  eye  beholds  thee,  deep 

and  silent  is  the  grave." 


Frithiof  listens  ;  hark  I  there  singn  a 

snow-white  bird  upon  the  bough  : 
*' Though  no  human  eye  beholds  thee, 

Odin's  eye  beholds  thee  now. 
Coward !  wilt  thou  murder  sleep,  and  a 

defenceless  old  man  slay ! 
Whatsoe'er  thou  winn*st,  thou  canst  not 

win  a  hero's  fame  this  wav." 

Thus  the  two  wood-birds  did  warble: 
Frithiof  took  his  war-sword  good, 
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With  a  Bbndder  harled  it  from  him,  far 
into  the  gloomy  wood. 

Coal-black  bird  flies  down  to  Nastrand, 
but  on  light,  nnfolded  wings, 

Like  the  tone  of  harps,  the  other,  sound- 
ing towards  the  sun,  upsprings. 

Straight    the    ancient    king    awakens. 

*'  Sweet  has  been  my  skep,"  he 

said; 
"  Pleasantly  sleeps  one  in  the  shadow, 

guardi-d  by  a  brave  man's  blade. 
Bnt  where  is  thy  sword,  O  stranger? 

Lightning's    brother,    where    is 

he? 
Who  thus  parts  you,  who  should  never 

from  each  other  parted  be  ?  " 

••  It  avails  not,"  Frithiof  answered ;  **  in 

tlie  North  are  other  swords  : 
Sharp,    O    monarch  !    is    the    sword's 

tongue,  and  it  speaks  not  peaceful 

words ; 
Murky  spirits    dwell    in  steel    blades, 

spirits  from  the  Niffelhcm ; 
Slumber  is  not  safe  before  them,  silver 

locks  bnt  anger  them." 


IV. 
FRITHIOF'S  FARSWKLL. 

Ko  more  shall  I  see 

In  its  upward  motion 

The  smoke  of  the  Northland.     Man  is  a 

slave : 
The  fates  decree. 
On  the  waste  of  the  ocean 
There  is  my  fatherland,  there  is  my 

grave. 

Go  not  to  the  strand. 
King,  with  thy  bride. 
After  the  stare  spread  their  light  through 

the  sky. 
Perhaps  in  the  sand, 
Washed  up  by  the  tide. 
The  bones  of  the  outlawed  Viking  may 

lie. 

Then,  quoth  the  kin^, 
"'Tis  mournful  to  hear 
A  man  like  a  whimpering  maiden  cry. 
The  death-song  they  sing 
Even  now  in  mine  ear. 
What  avails  it  ?    He  who  is  bom  must 
die." 


CHILDHOOD. 

(Da  Jia  VAE  LOuO 

BT  JENS  IMMANUEL  BAGOE8BK. 

There  wns  a  time  when  I  was  very 
small. 
When  my  whole  frame  was  but  an  ell 
in  height; 
Sweetly,  as  I  recall  it,  tears  do  fall. 
And  therefore  1  recall  it  with  delight. 

I  sported  in  mv  tender  mother's  arms. 
And  rode  a-horseback  on  best  father's 
knee; 
Alike  were  sorrows,  passions  and  alarms, 
And  gold,  and  Greek,  and  love,  un- 
known to  me. 

Then  seemed  to  me  this  world  far  less  in 
size, 
Likewise  it  seemed  to  me  less  wicked 
far; 
Like  points  in  heaven,  I  saw  the  stars 
arise, 
And  longed  for  wings  that  I  might 
catch  a  star. 

I  saw  the  moon  behind  the  island  fade, 
And  thought,  **0h,  were  I  on  that 
island  there, 
I  could  find  out  of  what  the  moon  is 
made. 
Find  out  how  large  it  is,  how  round, 
how  fair ! " 

Wondering,  I  saw  God's  sun,  through 
wesiem  skies. 
Sink  in  the  ocean's  golden  lap  at 
night, 
And  yet  upon  the  morrow  esrly  rise, 
And  panit  the  eastern  heaven  with 
crimson  light ; 

And    thought   of    God,    the    gracious 
Heavenly  Father, 
Who  made  me,  and  that  lovely  sun  on 
high. 
And  all   those  pearls  of  heaven  thick- 
strung  together, 
Dropped,  clustering,  from  his  hand 
o'er  all  the  sky. 

With  childish  reverence,  my  young  lips 
did  say 
The  prayer  «Dy  pious  mother  taught 
tome: 
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"  O  fi^ntle  God !  oh,  let  me  strive  alwaj 
Still  to  be  wiBe,  and  good,  and  follow 
Thee ! " 

So  prajed  I  for  mj  ^her  and  mj 
mother, 
And  for  mj  sister,  Kxid  for  all  the 
town; 
The  king  I  knew  not,  and  the  beggar- 
brother. 
Who,  bent  with  age,  went,  sighing, 
up  and  down. 

They  perished,  the  blithe  dajs  of  boy- 
hood perished, 
And  all  tne  gladness,  all  the  peace  I 
knewl 
Now  have  I  bnt  their  memory,  fondly 
cherished ;  — 
Qod !  may  I  never  lose  that  too  1 


FROM  THE  GERMAN. 

SILENT  LOVE. 

Who  love  wonld  seek, 
Let  him  love  evermore 

And  seldom  speak ; 
For  b  love's  domain 
Silence  mnst  reign ; 

Or  it  brings  the  heart 
Smart 
And  pain. 


BLESSED  ARE  THE  DEAD. 

(Siua  sxin»,  mm  a  bbm  HiamN  itbrbkn.) 

BT  SIMON  DACH. 

Oh,  how  blest  are  ye  whose  toils  are 

ended ! 
Who,  throufch   death,  have  unto   God 

ascended ! 
ft  have  arisen 
From  the  cares  which  keep  us  still  in 

prison. 

We  are  still  as  in  a  dnngeon  living, 

Still  oppressed  with  sorrow  and  misgiv- 
ing; 

Oar  undertakings 

Are  but  toils,  and  tronbles,  and  heart- 
breakings. 

Ye  meanwhile,  are  in  your  chambers 
sleeping, 


Quiet,  and  set  free  from  all  our  weep. 

ing; 
No  cross  nor  trial 
Hinders  your  enjoyments  with  denial 

Christ  has  wiped  away  your  tean  for 

ever; 
Te  have  that  for  which  we  still  endeavor. 
To  you  are  chanted 
Songs  which  yet  no  mortal  ear  hare 

haunted. 

Ah !  who  wonld  not,  then,  depart  with 

gladness, 
To  inherit  heaven  for  earthly  sadness  ? 
Who  here  wonld  languish 
Longer  in  bewailing  and  in  anguish  1 

Come,  O  Christ,  and  loose  the  chains 
that  bind  us  1 

Lead  us  forth,  and  cast  this  worid  be- 
hind us ! 

With  Thee,  the  Anointed, 

Finds  the  soul  its  joy  and  rest  appointed. 


FROM  THE  ANGLO-SAXON. 

BEOWULFS    EXPEDITION    TO 
HEORT. 

Thus  then,  much  care-worn. 

The  son  of  Healfden 

Sorrowed  evermore. 

Nor  might  the  prudent  hero 

His  woes  avert. 

The  war  was  too  hard. 

Too  loath  and  longsome. 

That  on  the  people  came. 

Dire  wrath  and  grim, 

Of  night-woes  the  worst. 

This  from  home  heard 

Higelac^s  Thane, 

Gc^  among  the  Goths, 

Grendel's  deeds. 

He  was  of  mankind 

In  might  the  strongest. 

At  that  day 

Of  this  life, 

Noble  and  stalwart. 

He  bade  him  a  sea-ship, 

A  goodly  one,  prepare. 

Quoth  he,  the  war-king. 

Over  the  swan's  road. 

Seek  he  would 

The  mighty  monarch, 

Since  he  wanted  men. 


FBOM  THE  ANGLO-SAXON. 
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For  him  that  journey 
Hif  prudent  fellows 
Straight  made  readj^ 
Those  that  loyed  him. 
They  excited  their  souls, 
The  omen  they  beheld. 
Had  the  good-man 
Of  the  Gothic  people 
Champions  choeen, 
Of  those  that  keenest 
He  mieht  find, 
Some  fifteen  men. 
The  sea-wood  sought  he. 
The  warrior  showed. 
Sea-crafty  manl 
The  land-marks, 
And  first  went  forth. 
The  ship  was  on  the  wayes. 
Boat  under  the  clilFs. 
The  barons  ready 
To  the  prow  mounted. 
The  streams  they  whirled 
The  sea  against  the  sands. 
The  chieftains  bore 
On  the  naked  breast 
Bright  ornaments. 
War-gear,  Goth-like. 
The  men  shoved  off, 
Men  on  their  willing  way, 
The  bonnden  wood. 

Then  went  oyer  the  sea-waves. 
Hurried  by  the  wind, 
The  ship  with  foamy  neck. 
Host  like  a  sea-fowl. 
Till  about  one  hour 
Of  the  second  day 
The  curved  prow 
Had  passed  onward 
So  that  the  sailors 
The  land  saw. 
The  shore-cliffs  shining. 
Mountains  steep. 
And  broad  sea-noses. 
Then  was  the  sea-sailing 
Of  the  Earl  at  an  end. 

Then  up  speedily 
The  Weather  people 
On  the  land  went, 
The  sea-bark  moored, 
Their  mail-sarks  shook. 
Their  war-weeds. 
God  thanked  they. 
That  to  them  the  sea-journey 
Easy  had  been. 

Then  from  the  wall  beheld 
The  warden  of  the  Scyldings, 
He  who  the  sea-cliffs 
Had  in  his  keeping. 


Bear  o'er  the  balks 
The  bright  shields, 
The  war-weapons  speedily. 
Him  the  doubt  disturbed 
In  his  mind's  thought, 
What  these  men  might  be. 

Went  then  to  the  shore, 
On  his  steed,  riding. 
The  Thane  of  Hrothgar. 
Before  the  host  he  shook 
His  warden's-staff  in  hand. 
In  measured  words  demanded : 

"  What  men  are  ye 
War-gear  wearing, 
Host  in  harness. 
Who  thus  the  brown  keel 
Over  the  water-street 
Leading  come 
Hither  over  the  sea  ? 
I  these  boundaries 
As  shore-warden  hold, 
That  in  the  Land  of  the  Danes 
Nothing  loathsome 
With  a  ship-crew 
Scathe  us  might.  .  .  . 
Ne'er  saw  I  mightier 
Earl  upon  earth 
Than  is  your  own, 
Hero  in  harness. 
Not  seldom  this  warrior 
Is  in  weapons  distinguished ; 
Never  his  beauty  belies  him. 
His  peerless  countenance ! 
Now  would  I  fain 
Tour  origin  know, 
Ere  ye  forth 
As  false  spies 

Into  the  Land  of  the  Danes 
Farther  fare. 
Now,  ye  dwellers  afar-off  1 
Ye  sailors  of  the  sea ! 
Listen  to  my 
One-fold  thonght. 
Quickest  is  best 
To  make  known 
Whence  your  coming  may  be." 

THE      SOUL'S      COMPLAINT 
AGAINST  THE  BODT. 

Much  it  behoveth 
Each  one  of  mortals. 
That  he  his  soul's  journey 
In  himself  ponder, 
How  deep  it  may  be. 
When  Death  cometh. 
The  bonds  he  breaketh 
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By  which  were  united 
The  8oai  and  the  bodj. 

Long  it  is  thenceforth 
Ere  the  boqI  taketh 
From  God  himself 
Its  woe  or  its  weal ; 
As  in  the  world  erst, 
Even  in  its  earih-vessel. 
It  wrought  before. 

The  sool  shall  come 
Wailing  with  loud  voice, 
After  a  sennii^ht, 
The  soul,  to  find 
The  body 

That  it  erst  dwelt  in  ;  — 
Three  hundred  winters. 
Unless  ere  that  worketh 
The  Eternal  Lord, 
The  Almijihty  God, 
The  end  of  the  world. 

Crieth  then,  so  cnre-worn, 

With  cold  utterance, 

And  speaketh  grimly, 

The  gnost  to  the  dust : 

"  Dry  du»t !  thou  dreary  one  I 

How  little  didst  tliou  labor  for  me ! 

In  the  foulness  of  earth 

Thou  all  wearest  away 

Like  to  the  loam! 

Little  didst  thou  think 

How  thy  soups  journey 

Would  be  thereafter, 

When  from  the  body 

It  should  be  led  forth." 


FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

BONG,    FROM    THE    PARADISE 
OF  LOVE. 

Hark!  hark! 

Pretty  lark ! 
Little  heedest  thou  my  pain  I 
But  if  to  these  longinjr  nrms 
Pitying  Love  would  yield  the  charms 

Of  the  fair 

Wiih  smiling  air. 
Blithe  would  beat  my  heart  again. 

Hark!  hark! 

Pretty  lark ! 
Little  heedest  thou  my  pain  1 
Love  may  force  me  still  to  bear, 


While  he  lists,  consuming 
But  in  anguish 
Though  I  languish, 

Faithful  shall  my  heart  remain. 

Hark !  hark ! 

Pretty  lark ! 
Little  heedest  thou  my  pain ! 
Then  cease,  Love,  to  torment  me  so ; 
But  rather  than  all  thoughts  forego 

Of  the  fair 

With  flaxen  hair, 
Give  me  back  her  frowns  again. 

Hark !  hark  1 
Pretty  lark  1 
Little  heedest  thou  my  pain ! 


SONG. 

Akd  whither  goest  thou,  gentle  sigh. 

Breathed  so  softly  in  my  ear? 

Say,  dost  thou  bear  his  fate  severe 
To  Liove's  poor  martyr  doomed  to  die  ? 
Come,  tell  me  quickly,  —  do  not  lie ; 

What  secret  message  bring'st  thou 
herel 
And  whither  goest  thou,  gentle  sigh. 

Breathed  so  softly  in  my  ear  ? 
May  Heaven  conduct  thee  to  thy  will 

And  safely  speed  thee  on  thy  way ; 

This  only  I  would  humbly  pray, — 
Pierce  deep, —  but  oh !  forbear  lo  kill. 
Aud  whither  goest  thou,  gentle  sigh. 

Breathed  so  softly  in  my  ear  ? 


THE  RETURN  OF  SPRING. 

(BBMOUVlAn.) 
BT  0HAELE8   d'ORLEANS. 

Now  Time  throws  off  his  cloak  a^n 
Of  ermined  frost,  aud  wind,  and  rain, 
Atid  clothes  him  in  the  embroidery 
Of  glitteriug  sun  and  clear  blue  sky. 
With  beast  and  bird  the  forest  rings. 
Each  in  his  iargou  cries  or  Mngs; 
And  Time  throws  off  his  cloak  again. 
Of  ermined  frost,  and  wind,  and  rain. 

Biver,  and  fount,  and  tinkling  brook 
Wear  in  their  dniiity  livery 
Drops  of  silver  jewelry ; 
In  new  made  suit  they  merry  look ; 
And  Time  throws  off  his  cloak  again 
Of  ermined  frost,  and  wind,  and  rain. 


FROM  THE  FRENCH. 
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DEATH  OF  ARCHBISHOP 
TURPIN. 

rXOU  THB  CHANSON  DB  ROLAND. 

Thx  Archbishop,  whom  God  loved  in 
bi{2:h  degree, 

Beheld  his  woands  all  bleeding  fresh  and 
free; 

And  then  his  cheek  more  ghastlj  grew 
and  wan, 

And  a  faint  shudder  through  his  mem- 
bers ran. 

Upon  the  battle-field  his  knee  was  bent ; 

Brave  Roland  saw,  and  to  his  succor 
went, 

Straightway  his  helmet  from  his  brow 
unlaced. 

And  tore  the  shining  hauberk  from  his 
breast. 

Then  raising;  in  his  arms  the  man  of  God, 

Grentlj  he  laid  him  on  the  verdant  sod. 

"Rest,  Sire,"  he  cried,  — "for  rest  thy 
suffering  needs.'* 

The  priest  replied,  "Think  but  of  war- 
like deeds ! 

The  field  is  ours;  well  may  we  boast 
this  strife  1 

But  death  steals  on,  —  there  is  no  hope 
of  life ; 

In  paradise,  where  Almoners  live  again, 

There  are  our  couches  spread,  there  shall 
we  rest  from  pain." 

Sore  Roland  grieved ;  nor  marvel  I,  alas ! 
Tliat  thrice  be  swooned  upon  the  thick 

green  grass. 
When  he  revived,  with  a  loud  voice  cried 

he, 
"  O  Heavenly  Father !  Holy  Saint  Marie ! 
Why  lingers  death  to  lay  me  in  my  grave! 
Beloved  France !  how  have  the  good  and 

brave 
Been  torn  from  thee,  and  left  thee  weak 

and  poor ! " 
Then  thoughts  of  Aude,  his  lady-love, 

came  o'er 
His  spirit,  and  he  whispered  soft  and 

slow, 
"  My  gentle  friend  1  —  what  parting  full 

of  woe ! 
Never  so  true  a  lineman  shalt  thou 

see;  — 
Whatever  my  fate,  Christ's  benison  on 

thee! 
Christ,  who  did  save  from  realms  of  woe 

beneath, 


The  Hebrew  Prophets  from  the  second 

death." 
Then   to  the  Paladins,  whom  well  he 

knew, 
He  went,  and  one  by  one  unaided  drew 
To  Turpin's  side,  well  skilled  in  ghostly 

lore;  — 
No  heart  had  he  to  smile,  but,  weeping 

sore, 
He  blessed  them  in  God's  name,  with 

faith  that  He 
Would  soon  vouchsafe  to  them  a  glad 

eternity. 

The  Archbishop,  then,  on  whom  God's 

benison  rest, 
Exhausted,  bowed  his  head  upon  his 

breast ; — 
His  mouth  was  full  of  dust  and  clotted 

gore, 
And  many  a  wound  his  swollen  visage 

bore. 
Slow  beats  his  heart,  his  panting  bosom 

heaves, 
Death  comes  apace,  —  no  hope  of  cure 

relieves. 
Towards  heaven  he  raised   his  dying 

hands  and  prayed 
That  God,  who  for  our  sins  was  mortal 

made. 
Bom  of  the  Virgin,  scorned  and  cruci- 
fied, 
In  paradise  would  place  him.  by  His  side. 

Then  Turpin  died  in  service  of  Charlon, 
In  battle  great  and  eke  great  orison ;  — 
'Gainst  Pagan  host  alway  strong  cham- 
pion; 
God  grant  to  him  His  holy  benison. 


FRIAR  LUBIN. 

(Lx  Fiias  Ldbdt.) 
BT   GLBMBNT  HABOT. 

To  gallop  off  to  town  post-haste, 

So  oft,  the  times  I  cannot  tell ; 
To  do  vile  deed,  nor  feel  disgraced,  - 

Friar  Lubin  will  do  it  well. 
But  a  sober  life  to  lead. 

To  honor  virtue,  and  pursue  it, 
That 's  a  pious.  Christian  deed,  — 

Friar  Lubin  cannot  do  it. 

To  mingle,  with  a  knowing  sroild, 

The  goods  of  others  with  his  own, 
And  leave  you  without  cross  or  pile, 
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Friar  Labin  stands  alone. 
To  say  't  is  jours  is  all  in  vain, 

If  once  he  lays  his  finger  to  it ; 
For  as  to  giving  back  again. 

Friar  Lubin  cannot  do  it. 

With  flattering  words  and  gentle  tone, 

To  woo  and  win  some  guileless  maid, 
Cunning  pander  need  yon  none,  — 

Friar  Lubin  knows  the  trade. 
Loud  preacbeth  be  sobriety, 

But  as  for  water,  doth  eschew  it ; 
Your  dc^  may  drink  it,  —  but  not  he ; 

Friar  Lubin  cannot  do  it. 

BNVOT. 

When  an  evil  deed  's  to  do 
Friar  Lubin  is  stout  and  true ; 
Glimmers  a  ray  of  goodness  through  it, 
Friar  Lubin  cannot  do  it. 


RONDEL. 

BT  JEAN  FROI88AXT. 

Lots,  Ioto,  what  wilt  thou  with  this 
heart  of  mine  ? 
Naught  see  I  fixed  or  sure  in  thee ! 
I  do  not  know  thee,  —  nor  what  deeds 

are  thine : 
Lore,  love,  what  wilt  thou  with  this  heart 
of  mine  ? 
Naught  see  I  fixed  or  sure  in  thee ! 

Shall  I  be  mute,  or  tows  with  prayers 
combine  ? 
Ye  who  are  blessed  in  loving,  tell  it 
me: 
Love,  love,  what  wilt  thou  with  this  heart 
of  mine  ? 
Naught  see  I  permanent  or  sure  in 
thee! 


MY  SECRET. 

BT  Fl^LIX    ARyEBS. 

Mt  soul  its  secret  has,  my  life  too  has 
its  mystery, 

A  love  eternal  in  a  moment's  space  con- 
ceived; 

Hopeless  the  evil  is,  I  have  not  told  its 
history, 

And  she  who  was  the  cause  nor  knew  it 
nor  believed. 

Alas!  I  shall  have  passed  dose  by  her 
unperceived. 


Forever  at  her  side,  and  yet  forever 

lonely, 
I  shall  unto  the  end  have  made  life's 

journey,  only 
Daring  to  ask  for  naught,  and  having 

naught  received. 
For  her,  though  God  has  made  her  gentle 

and  endearing, 
She  will  go  on  her  way  distraught  and 

without  hearing 
These  mnrmurings  of  love  that  round 

her  steps  ascend, 
Piously  faithiul  still  unto  her  austere 

duty. 
Will  say,  when  she  shall  read  these  lines 

nill  of  her  beauty, 
<*Who  can  this  woman  be?"  and  will 

not  comprehend. 


FROM  THE  ITALIAN. 

THE  NATURE  OF  LOVE. 

BT  OUIDO  OUINIZBLLI. 

To  noble  heart  Love  doth  for  shelter 

fly. 

As  seeks  the  bird  the  f oresfs  leafy  shade ; 
Love  was  not  felt  till  noble  heart  beat 

high. 
Nor  before  love  the  noble  heart  was 
made. 
Soon  as  the  sun's  broad  flame 
Was  formed,  so  soon  the  clear  Ugbl 
filled  the  air; 
Yet  was  not  till  he  came : 
So  love  springs  up  in  noUe  breasts,  and 
there 
Has  its  appointed  space. 
As  heat  in  the  bright  flames  finds  its 

allotted  place. 
Kindles  in  noble  heart  the  fire  of  love. 
As  hidden  virtue  in  the  precious  stone  : 
This  virtue  comes  not  from  the  stara 

above, 
Till  round  it  the  ennobling  sun  has 
shone ; 
But  when  his  powerful  blase 
Has  drawn  forth  what  was  vile,  the  stars 
impart 
Strange  virtue  in  their  rays ; 
And  thus  when  Nature  doth  create  the 
heart 
Noble  and  pure  and  high, 
Like  virtue  from  the  star,  lova  cornea 
itom  woman's  eye. 


JS^OTES. 


NOTES. 


Page  II.     Cophu  ds  Hanrique. 

This  poem  of  Manrique  is  a  great  favor- 
ite in  Spain.  No  leas  than  foar  poetic 
Glosses,  or  running  commentaries,  upon 
It  have  been  publisnedf  no  one  of  which » 
however,  possesses  great  poetic  merit. 
That  of  the  Carthusian  raonlCj  Rodrigo  de 
Valdepeiias,  is  the  best.  It  is  known  as 
the  Clota  del  Cartujo.  There  is  also  a  prose 
Commentary  by  I^uis  de  Aranda. 

The  following  stanzas  of  the  poem  were 
found  in  the  author's  pocket,  after  his  death 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

**  0  World !  K)  few  the  years  we  live, 
Would  that  the  life  which  thou  dost  give 
Were  life  indeed ! 
Alas !  thy  sorrows  fall  so  fast. 
Our  happiest  hour  Is  when  at  last 
The  soul  is  fre«d. 

**  Our  days  are  coTered  o*er  with  grief, 
And  sorrows  neither  few  nor  brief 
Veil  all  in  gloom ; 
Left  desolate  of  real  good, 
Within  this  cheerless  solitude 
Vo  pleasures  bloom. 

**  Thy  pilgrimage  begins  in  tears. 
And  ends  in  bitter  doubts  and  fears, 
Or  dark  despair ; 
Midway  so  many  toils  appear. 
That  he  who  lingers  longest  here 
Knows  most  of  care. 

**  Thy  goods  are  bought  with  many  a  groan. 
By  the  hot  swreat  of  toil  alona. 
And  weary  hearts ; 
Fleet-footed  is  the  approach  of  woe. 
But  with  a  lingering  step  and  slow 
Its  form  departs." 

Page  21.    King  Chrittian. 

Nils  Jnel  was  a  celebrated  Danish  Ad- 
miral, and  Peder  Wessel,  a  Yice-Admiral, 
who  for  his  great  prowess  received  the 
popular  title  of  Tordenskiold,  or  Thunder- 
shield.  In  childhood  he  was  a  tailor's  ap- 
f>rentice,  and  rose  to  his  high  rank  before 
he  age  of  twenty- eight,  when  he  was 
billed  in  a  duel. 


Page  25.    77ie  Skeht&n  tn  Armor, 

This  Ballad  was  suggested  to  me  whil« 
riding  on  the  sea^shore  at  Newport.  A 
year  or  two  previous  a  skeleton  bad  been 
dug  up  at  Fall  River,  clad  hi  broken  and 
corroded  armor ;  and  the  idea  occurred  to 
me  of  connecting  it  with  the  Round  Tower 
at  Newport,  generally  known  hitherto  as 
the  Old  Winc&iill,  though  now  claimed  by 
the  Danes  as  a  work  of  their  early  ances- 
tors. Professor  Rafn,  in  the  Memoir es  de 
la  Societi  Boy  ale  dtt  Antiquaires  du  Nord, 
for  1838-1839,  says :  — 

**  There  is  no  mistaking  in  this  instance 
the  style  in  which  the  more  ancient  stone 
edifices  of  the  North  were  constructed,— 
the  stvle  which  belongs  to  the  Roman  or 
Ante-Crothic  architecture,  and  which,  es- 
pecially after  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
diffused  itself  from  Italy  over  the  whole  of 
the  West  and  North  of  Europe,  where  it 
continued  to  predominate  ontil  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century, — that  style  wiiich 
some  authors  have,  from  one  of  its  most 
striking  characteristics,  called  the  round 
arch  style,  the  same  which  in  England  is 
denominated  Saxon  and  sometimes  Nor- 
man architecture. 

*'0n  the  ancient  structure  in  Newport 
there  are  no  ornaments  remaining,  which 
might  possibly  have  served  to  ^uide  us  in 
assigning  theprobable  date  of  its  erection. 
That  no  vestige  whatever  is  found  of  the 
pointed  arch,  nor  any  approximation  to  it, 
IS  indicative  of  an  earlier  rather  than  of  a 
later  period.  From  such  characteristics  as 
remain,  however,  we  can  scarcely  form  any 
other  inference  than  one.  in  which  I  am 

gsrsuaded  that  all  who  are  familiar  with 
Id -Northern    architecture    will    concur, 

THAT  TH18  BUILDING  WAS  ERECTED  AT  A 
PERIOD  DECIDEDLY  NOT  LATER  THAN  THB 

TWELFTH  CEKTURY.  ThIs  remark  applies, 
of  course,  to  the  original  buflding  only, 
and  not  to  the  alterations  that  it  subse- 
quently received:  for  there  are  severa* 
such  alterations  in  the  UDper  part  of  the 
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building  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  / 
which  were  most  likely  occasioned  by  its 
being  adapted  in  modem  times  to  various 
uses  ;  for  example,  as  the  substructure  of 
a  windmill,  and  latterly  as  a  bay  magazine. 
To  the  same  times  may  be  referreid  the 
windows,  the  fireplace,  and  the  apertures 
made  above  the  columns.  That  this 
boildinff  could  not  have  been  erected  for  a 
windmill,  js  what  an  architect  will  easily 
discern." 

I  will  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
boint.  It  is  sufficiently  well  established 
for  the  purpose  of  a  ballad  ;  though  doubt- 
less man^  a  citizen  of  Newport,  who  has 
passed  his  days  within  sight  of  the  Round 
Tbwer,  will  be  ready  to  exclaim,  with 
Bancho  :  **  Qod  bless  me  !  did  I  not  warn 
yon  to  have  a  care  of  what  you  were  doing, 
for  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  windmill  ; 
and  nobody  could  mistake  it,  but  one  who 
had  the  like  in  his  head." 

Page  27.    Skoal/ 

In  Scandinavia,  this  is  the  customary 
salutation  when  drinking  a  health.  I  have 
slightlT  changed  the  orthography  of  the 
word.  In  order  to  preserve  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation. 

Page  28.    TJu  Luck  of  EdenhaU, 

The  tradition  upon  which  this  ballad  is 
founded,  and  the  ^'shards  of  the  Luck  of 
Edenhall,"  still  exist  in  England.  The 
goblet  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Musgrave.  Bart,  of  Eden  Hall,  Cum- 
berland ;  and  is  not  so  entirely  shattered 
as  the  ballad  leaves  it 

Page  29.    The  Elected  Knight. 

This  strange  and  somewhat  mystical 
ballad  is  from  Nverup  and  Rahbek's 
Dantke  Viser  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
seems  to  refer  to  the  first  preaching  of 
Christianity  in  the  North,  and  to  the  in- 
stitution of  Knight-Errantry.  The  three 
maidens  I  suppose  to  be  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity.  The  irregularities  of  the  original 
have  Men  carefully  preserved  in  the  trans- 
lation. 

Page  2».  The  Children  of  the  L&rd^s 
Supper, 

There  is  something  patriarchal  still  lin- 
gering about  rural  life  in  Sweden,  which 
renders  it  a  fit  theme  for  sonff.  Almost 
primeval  simplicity  reigns  over  tnat  North- 
em  land, — almost  primeval  solitude  and 
stillness.  You  pass  out  from  the  gate  of 
the  city,  and,  as  if  by  magic,  the  scene 
changes  to  a  wild,  woodland  landscape. 
Around  you  are  forests  of  fir.  Overhead 
hang  the  long,  fan-like  branches,  trailing 
with  moss,  and  heavy  with  red  and  blue 


cones.  Under  foot  is  a  carpet  of  yellow 
leaves ;  and  the  air  is  warm  and  bahny. 
On  a  wooden  bridge  you  cross  a  litUe  su- 
ver  stream :  and  anon  come  forth  into  t 
pleasant  and  sunny  land  of  farms.  Wood- 
en  fences  divide  the  adjoining  fidds. 
Across  the  road  are  Kates,  which  are 
opened  by  troops  of  children.  The  peas- 
ants  take  off  their  hats  as  you  pass ;  yoo 
sneeze,  and  they  cry,  "  God  bless  you  !  ** 
The  houses  in  the  villages  and  smaller 
towns  are  all  built  of  hewn  timber,  and  for 
the  most  part  painted  red.  The  floors  ot 
the  taverns  are  strewn  with  the  fragrant 
tips  of  fir  boughs.  In  many  villages  there 
are  no  taverns,  and  the  peasants  take  turns 
in  receiving  travellers.  The  thrifty  house- 
wife shows  you  into  the  best  chamber,  the 
walls  of  which  are  hung  round  with  rude 
pictures  from  the  Bible ;  and  brings  you 
ner  heavy  silver  spoons,  —  an  heirioom,  — 
to  dip  the  curdled  milk  from  the  pan. 
You  have  oaten  cakes  baked  some  montiis 
before,  or  bread  with  anise-seed  and  cori- 
ander in  it,  or  perhaps  a  little  pine  bark. 

Meanwhile  the  sturdy  husband  has 
brought  his  horBes  from  the  plough,  and 
harnessed  them  to  your  carriage.  Solitary 
travellers  come  and  go  in  uncoath  one- 
horse  chaises.  Most  or  them  have  pipes  in 
their  mouths,  and,  hanging  around  their 
necks  in  front,  a  leather  wallet,  in  which 
they  carry  tobacco,  and  the  great  bank- 
notes of  the  country,  as  laige  as  your  two 
hands.  You  meet,  also,  groups  of  Dale- 
karlian  peasant-women,  ^veiling  home- 
ward or  townward  in  pursuit  of  work. 
They  walk  barefoot,  carrying  in  tbmr 
hands  their  shoes,  which  haveliigh  heels 
under  the  hollow  of  the  foot,  and  soles  of 
birch  bark. 

Fre<quent,  too,  are  the  villase  churches, 
standing  by  the  roadside,  each  in  its  own 
little  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  In  the  par- 
ish register  great  events  are  doubUess  re- 
corded. Some  old  king  was  christened  or 
buried  in  that  church  ;  and  a  littie  sexton, 
with  a  rusty  key,  shows  you  the  baptismal 
font,  or  the  cofiin.  In  the  churchyard  are 
a  few  flowers,  and  much  green  grass ;  and 
daily  the  shadow  of  the  church  spire,  with 
its  long,  tapering  finger,  counts  tne  tomba, 
representing  a  dial-plate  of  human  life,  on 
which  the  hours  and  minutes  are  the 
graves  of  men.  The  stones  are  flat,  and 
large,  and  low,  and  perhaps  sunken,  like 
the  roofs  of  old  houses.  On  some  are  ar- 
morial bearings  ;  on  others  only  the  initials 
of  the  poor  tenants,  with  a  date,  as  on  the 
roofs  of  Dutch  cottages.  They  all  sleep 
with  their  heads  to  tne  westward.  Each 
held  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand  when  be 
died ;  and  in  his  oolfin  were  placed  his  Ut* 
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lie  heart-treasures,  and  a  pieoe  of  money 
for  his  last  iouraey.  Babes  that  came  life- 
less into  the  world  were  carried  in  the 
arms  of  gray-haired  old  men  to  the  only 
cradle  they  ever  slept  in ;  and  in  the 
shroud  of  the  dead  mother  were  laid  the 
little  garments  of  the  jchild  that  lived 
and  died  in  her  bosom.  And  over  this 
scene  the  village  pastor  looks  from  his 
window  in  the  stimiees  of  midnight,  and 
says  in  his  heart,  "  How  quietly  tney  rest, 
all  the  departed!*' 

Near  the  churchyard  gate  stands  a  poor- 
Doz,  fastened  to  a  post  by  iron  bands, 
and  secured  by  a  padlock,  with  a  sloping 
wooden  roof  to  keep  off  the  rain.  If  it  be 
Sunday,  the  peasants  sit  on  the  church 
steps  and  con  their  psalm-books.  Others 
are  coming  down  the  road  with  their 
beloved  pastor,  who  talks  to  them  of 
holy  things  fh>m  beneath  his  broad- 
brimmed  hat  He  speaks  of  fields  and 
harvests,  and  of  tne  parable  of  ike 
«ower,  that  went  forth  to  sow.  He  leads 
them  to  the  Gk)od  Shepherd,  and  to  the 
pleasant  pastures  of  the  spirit-land.  He 
IS  their  patriarch,  and,  like  Melchizedek, 
both  priest  and  lung,  though  he  has  no 
other  throne  than  the  church  pulpit  The 
women  carry  psalm-books  in  their  hands, 
wrapped  in  silk  handkerchiefs,  and  listen 
devoutly  to  the  good  man's  words.  But 
the  young  men,  like  Gallic,  care  for  none 
of  these  Uiings.  They  are  busy  counting 
the  plaits  in  the  kirtles  of  the  peasant- 
^rls,  their  number  being  an  indication  of 
the  wearer's  wealth.  It  may  end  in  a 
wedding. 

I  will  endeavor  to  describe  a  village  wed- 
ding in  Sweden.  It  shall  be  in  summer- 
time, that  there  may  be  flowers,  and  in  a 
southern  province,  that  the  bride  may  be 
fair.  The  early  song  of  the  lark  and  of 
chanticleer  are  mingling  in  the  clear  morn- 
ing air,  and  the  sun,  the  heavenly  bride- 
groom with  golden  locks,  arises  in  the  east, 
lust  as  our  earthly  bridegroom  with  yel- 
low hair  arises  in  the  south.  In  the  yud 
there  is  a  sound  of  voices  and  trampling 
of  hoofs,  and  horses  are  led  forth  and 
•addled.  The  steed  that  is  to  bear  the 
bridegroom  has  a  bunch  of  flowers  upon 
his  forehead,  and  a  garland  of  corn-flowers 
around  his  neck,  friends  from  the  neigh- 
b<ning  farms  come  riding  in,  their  blue 
doaks  streaming  to  the  wind  ;  and  finally 
the  happy  bridegroom,  with  a  whip  in  his 
hand,  and  a  monstrous  nosegay  in  the 
breast  of  his  black  jacket,  comes  forth 
ikom  his  chamber ;  and  then  to  horse  and 
away,  towards  the  village  where  the  bride 
•Iready  tits  and  waits. 

Fonouitt  rides  the  spokatmaiL  followed 


by  some  half-dozen  village  musicians. 
Next  comes  the  bridegroom  between  hit 
two  groomsmen,  and  then  forty  or  fifty 
friends  and  weading  guests,  half  of  them 
perhaps  with  pistols  and  guns  in  theii 
hands.  A  kind  of  bsggage-wagon  brings 
up  the  rear,  laden  withiooid  and  drink  for 
these  merry  pilgrims.  At  the  entrance  of 
every  village  stands  a  triumphal  ardi. 
adorned  with  flowers  and  ribbons  ana 
evei-greens  ;  and  as  they  pass  beneath  it 
the  wedding  ^ests  fire  a  salute^  and  the 
whole  procession  stops.  And  straight  from 
every  pocket  flies  a  black-jack,  filled  with 
punch  or  brandy.  It  is  passea  from  lumd 
to  hand  among  the  crowd ;  provisions  are 
brought  from  the  wagon,  and  after  eating 
and  drinking  and  hurrahing  the  procession 
moves  forward  i^ain,  and  at  length  draws 
near  the  house  oithe  bride.  Four  heralds 
ride  forward  to  announce  that  a  loiight  and 
his  attendants  are  in  the  neighboring  forest, 
and  pray  for  hospitality.  "How  many 
are  your*  asks  the  bride's  father.  ''At 
least  three  hundred,"  is  the  answer ;  and 
to  this  the  host  replies,  "  Yes ;  were  you 
seven  times  as  many,  you  should  all  be 
welcome  :  and  in  token  thereof  recebre  this 
cup."  Whereupon  each  herald  receives  a 
can  of  ale  ;  and  soon  after  the  whole  jovial 
company  comes  storming  into  the  fanner's 
yard,  and,  riding  round  the  May-pole, 
whicn  stands  in  the  centre,  alights  aaoid  a 
grand  salute  and  flourish  of  music. 

In  the  hall  sits  the  bride,  with  a  arown 
upon  her  head  and  a  tear  in  her  e^e,  like 
the  Virgin  Mary  in  old  church  pamtbigs. 
She  is  dressed  in  a  red  bodice  and  kirtle 
with  loose  linen  sleeves.  There  is  a  ^Ided 
belt  around  her  waist ;  and  aroui^  her 
neck  strings  of  golden  beads,  and  a  golden 
chain.  On  the  crown  rests  a  wreath  of 
wild  roses,  and  below  it  another  of  cy- 
press. Loose  over  her  shoulders  falls  hei 
flaxen  hair :  and  her  blue  innocent  eves  arc 
fixed  upon  the  ground.  0  thou  good  soul ) 
thou  hiut  hard  hands,  but  a  soft  heart  i 
Thou  art  poor.  The  very  ornaments  thou 
wearest  are  not  thine.  They  have  been 
hired  for  this  great  day.  Yet  art  thou 
rich  ;  rich  in  health,  rich  in  hope,  rich  in 
thy  first,  young,  fervent  love.  The  bless- 
ing of  Heaven  be  upon  thee  1  So  thinks 
the  parish  priest,  as  he  joins,  together  the 
hands  of  bride  and  bridegroom,  saying  in 
deep,  solemn  tones.  —  'I  give  tnee  in 
marriage  this  damsel,  to  be  thy  wedded 
wife  in  all  honor,  and  to  share  the  half  of 
thy  bed,  thy  lock  and  key,  and  every  third 
penny  which  you  two  may  possess,  or  may 
inhent,  and  all  the  rights  which  Upland^ 
laws  provide^  and  the  holy   King  Srik 
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The  dinner  is  now  Mired,  and  the  bride 
dtt  between  the  bridegroom  and  the  priest 
The  spokesman  delivers  an  oration  after 
the  ancient  custom  of  his  fathers.  He  in- 
terlards it  well  with  quotations  from  the 
Bible  ;  and  invites  the  Saviour  to  be  pres- 
ent at  this  marriage  feast,  as  he  was  at  the 
marriage  feast  in  Cana  of  Qalilee.  The  ta- 
ble is  not  sparingly  set  forth.  Each  makes 
a  lone  arm  and  the  feast  goes  cheerly  on. 
Punch  and  brandy  pass  round  between  the 
courses,  and  here  and  there  a  pipe  is  smoked 
while  waiting  for  the  next  dish.  Thev  sit 
long  at  table ;  but,  as  aU  thin^  must  have 
an  end,  so  must  a  Swedish  dmner.  Then 
the  dance  begins.  It  is  led  off  by  the 
bride  and  the  priest,  who  perform  a  sol- 
emn minuet  together.  Not  till  after  mid- 
night comes  the  last  dance.  The  girls 
form  a  ring  around  the  bride,  to  keep  her 
from  the  hands  of  the  married  women, 
who  endeavor  to  break  through  the  magic 
drclCf  and  seize  their  new  sister.  After 
long  struggling  thev  succeed ;  and  the 
crown  is  taken  from  ner  head  and  the  jew- 
els from  her  neck,  and  her  bodice  is  un- 
laced and  her  kirtle  taken  off  ;  and  like  a 
vestal  virgin  clad  all  in  white  she  goes,  but 
it  is  to  her  marriage  chamber,  not  to  her 
grave  ;  and  the  weading  guests  follow  her 
with  lighted  candles  in  their  hands.  And 
this  is  a  village  bridaL 

Nor  must  I  forget  the  suddenly  chan- 
l^ng  seasons  of  the  Northern  clime.  There 
IS  no  long  and  lingering  spring,  unfolding 
leaf  and  blossom  one  by  one  ;  no  long 
and  lingering  autumn,  pompous  with 
many-colored  leaves  and  the  glow  of  In- 
dian summers.  But  winter  and  summer 
are  wonderful,  and  pass  into  each  other. 
The  quail  has  hardly  ceased  piping  in  the 
com,  when  winter  from  the  folds  of  trail- 
ing clouds  sows  broadcast  over  the  land 
snow,  icicles,  and  rattling  hail.  The  days 
wane  apace.  Erelong  the  sun  hardly  rises 
above  tne  horizon,  or  does  not  rise  at  all. 
The  moon  and  the  stars  shine  through  the 
day;  only,  at  noon,  they  are  pale  and  wan, 
and  in  the  southern  sky  a  red.  fiery  glow, 
as  of  sunset,  bums  along  the  horizon,  and 
then  goes  out  And  pleasantly  under  the 
silver  moon,  and  under  the  silent,  solemn 
stars,  ring  the  steel-shoes  of  the  skaters  on 
the  uozen  s^  and  voices,  and  the  sound 
of  bells. 

And  now  the  Northern  Lights  begin  to 
bum,  faintly  at  first,  like  sunbeams  play- 
ing in  the  waters  of  t^e  blue  sea.  Then  a 
soft  crimson  glow  ttnges  the  heavens. 
There  is  a  blush  on  the  cheek  of  night 
Hie  colon  come  and  go,  and  change  from 
crimson  to  gold,  from  gold  to  crimson. 
The  now  ia  stained  with  rosy  light    Two- 


fold fh>m  the  zenith,  east  and  west,  flames 
a  fiery  sword ;  and  a  broad  band  pasMt 
athwart  the  heavens  like  a  summer  tnnaet 
Soft  purple  clouds  come  sailing  over  the 
sky.  and  through  their  vapory  folds  the 
winking  stars  shine  white  as  silver.  Witii 
such  pomp  as  this  is  Merry  Gluriftmas 
ushered  in,  though  only  a  single  star  her- 
alded the  first  Christmas.  And  in  mem* 
ory  of  that  day  the  Swedish  peasants  dance 
on  straw ;  and  the  peasant-girls  throw 
straws  at  Uie  timbered  roof  of  the  hall,  and 
for  every  one  that  sticks  in  a  crack  shall  a 
groomsman  come  to  their  wedding.  Merry 
Christmas  indeed  !  For  pious  souls  there 
shall  be  church  songs  and  sermons,  but  for 
Swedish  peasants,  orandv  and  nut-brown 
ale  in  wooden  bowls ;  and  the  great  Yule- 
cake  crowned  with  a  cheese,  and  garlanded 
with  apples,  and  upholding  a  throe-armed 
candlestick  over  the  Christmas  feast  They 
may  tell  tales,  too,  of  J5ns  Lundsbracka, 
and  Lunkenfns,  and  the  great  Riddai 
Finke  of  Pingsdaga.* 

And  now  the  glad,  leafy  midsummei 
full  of  blossoms  and  the  song  of  nightin* 
sales,  is  come !  Saint  John  bbb  taken  the 
flowers  and  festival  of  heathen  Balder; 
and  in  every  vilUge  there  is  a  May-pole 
fifty  feet  hign,  with  wreaths  and  roses  and 
ribbons  streaming  in  the  wind,  and  a  noisy 
weather-cock  on  top,  to  tell  the  villaj^e 
whence  the  wind  cometii  and  whither  it 
goeth.  The  sun  does  not  set  till  ten  o'clock 
at  night;  and  the  children  are  at  play  in 
the  streets  an  hour  Later.  The  windows  and 
doors  are  all  open,  and  you  may  sit  and 
read  till  midnight  without  a  candle.  O, 
how  beautiful  is  the  summer  night,  which 
is  not  night,  but  a  sunless  yet  unclouded 
day,  descending  upon  eartb  with  dews  and 
shadows  and  refreshing  coolness  !  How 
beautiful  the  long,  mud  twilight,  which 
like  a  silver  clasp  unites  to-day  with  yester- 
day !  How  beautiful  the  silent  hour,  when 
Morning  and  Evening  thus  sit  togethe^ 
hand  in  hand,  beneath  the  starless  sky  of 
midnight !  From  the  church -tower  in  the 
public  square  the  bell  tolls  the  hour,  with 
a  soft,  musical  chime  ;  and  the  watchman, 
whose  watch-tower  is  the  belfry,  blows  a 
blast  in  his  horn,  for  each  stroke  of  the 
hammer,  and  four  times,  to  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  heavens,  in  a  sonorous  voice  he 
chants,  — 

*'Ho!  watchman, ho ! 
Twelve  is  the  clock ! 
Qod  keep  oar  town 
From  Are  and  brand 
And  hostile  hand! 
Twelve  is  the  clock!** 

From  his  swallow's  nest  in  the  belfry  he 

^  tiflss  of  Swedish  popular  talsi. 
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jwt  see  the  son  all  meht  lon^  ;  and  farther 
north  the  priest  stands  at  his  door  in  the 
warm  midnight,  and  lights  his  pipe  with  a 
common  burning-glass. 

Page  30.  The  Feast  of  the  Leafy  Pa- 
vilions. 

In  Swedish,  X^/AycWoA^^tcfon,  the  Leaf- 
huts'-high-tide. 

Page  30.    BGrberg. 

The  peasant-painter  of  Sweden.  He  is 
known  chiefly  oy  his  altar-pieces  in  the 
village  churches. 

Page  30.     Wallin, 

A  distinguished  pulpit-orator  and  poet. 
He  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  beau- 
ty ana  sublimity  of  his  psalms. 

Page  45.    As  Lope  says. 

"LaoStera 
de  un  &panol  sentado  do  se  templa, 
&ino  le  represeutan  en  doe  horas 
taasta  el  floal  juido  desde  el  Gineids.'* 

Lope  de  Vega. 

Page  46.  A  brenuncio  Satanas  I 
"Digo,  Seftora,  respondid  Sancho,  lo 
que  tengo  dicho,  que  de  los  azotes  abemun- 
do.  Abrenuncio,  habeis  de  deeir,  Sancho, 
y  jiocomo  decis,  dyo  el  l>uque."  — Dw 
QuixoU,  Part  IL  ch.  35. 

Page  50.    Fray  CarriUo. 
The  allusion  here  is  to  a  Spanish  Epi- 
gram. 

"  Slempre  Tray  Carrillo  eetis 
cans4ndono0  ao&  fbera ; 
quien  en  tn  oelda  eetuTiera 
para  no  verte  jamas ! '* 

Bbhl  de  Fabtr.    .FToreafa,  No.  611. 

Page  50.    Padre  Francisco. 

This  is  from  an  Italian  popular  song. 

**  *  Padre  Fianceeoo, 
Padre  Francesco ! ' 
—  Cosa  Tolete  del  Padre  Francesco '( — 
'  y>  b  una  beUa  ragaxxina 
Che  si  Tuole  coafi^aar ! ' 
Fatte  V  entrare,  fttte  V  entrare! 
Che  la  vogUo  conflBMare."  .    „     .  , 

Kopiseh.  Volkstkumliehe  Poesien  am  al- 
ien Mundarten  Jtaliens  und  seiner  In- 
seln,  p.  194. 

Page  51.    Ave/  cujus  calcem  dare. 

From  a  monkish  hymn  of  the  twelfth 
century,  in  Sir  Alexander  Croke's  Essay 
m  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Decline  of 
Rhyming  Latin  Verse,  p.  109. 

Page  54.     The  gold  of  the  Busni. 
Busni  is  the  name  given  by  the  Gypsies 
S.0  all  who  are  not  of  their  race. 


Page  54.     Count  of  the  Calis. 

The  Gypsies  call  themselveb  Cal^.  See 
Sorrow's  valuable  and  extremely  interest- 
ing work,  The  Zincali;  or  an  Account  qf 
the  Gypsies  in  Spain.    London,  1841. 

Page  56.  Asks  if  his  money-bags  would 
rise. 

"  i  Y  volvitodome  k  im  lado,  vi  A  un 
Avariento,  que  estaba  prt«untando  4  otro, 
(que  por  haber  sido  embalsamado,  y  estar 
lexos  sus  tripa.s  no  hablaba,  porque  no 
habian  llegado  si  habian  de  resucitar  aquel 
dia  todos  los  enterrados)  si  resucitarian 
unos  bolsones  suyos  i "  —£1  Suefio  de  las 
Calaveras. 

Page  56.    And  amen!  said  my  Cid  the 
Campeador. 
A  line  from  the  ancient  Poema  del  Cid. 
"  Amen,  dixo  Mio  Cid  el  Campeador.*' 

Page  56.    The  river  of  his  thoughts. 
This  expression  is  from  Dante  ; 


Per 


**  Si  che  chiaro 
soenda  della  mente  U  flume." 


Byron  has  likewise  used  the  expression ; 
though  I  do  not  recollect  in  which  of  his 
poems. 

Page  57.    Mari  Franca, 
A  conunon  Spanish  proverb,  used  to  turn 
aside  a  question  one  does  not  wish  to  an- 
swer; 

"  Porque  ca86  Mari  Franca 
quacro  leguas  de  Salamanca." 

Page  57.    Ay,  soft,  emerald  eyes. 
The  Spaniards,  with  good  reason,  con- 
sider this  color  of  the  eye  as  beautiful,  and 
celebrate  it  in  song ;  as,  for  example,  in 
the  well-known  ViUancico : 

**  Ay  qjuelos  verdes, 
ay  los  mis  qjuelos, 
ay  hagan  los  delos 
que  de  mi  te  acuerdcs ! 

• 
Tengo  confiania 
de  mis  Terdes  qjos." 

Bbhl  de  Faber.   Floresta,  No.  266 

Dante  speaks  of  Beatrice's  eyes  as  emer- 
alds. Purgatorio,  xxxi.  116.  Lami  says, 
in  his  Annotazioni,  "Erano  i  suoi  occhi  d 
un  turchino  verdiccio,  simile  a  quel  del 
mare." 

Page  58.     The  Avenging  Child. 

See  the  ancient  Ballads  of  El  InfanU 
Vengador,  and  Calaynos, 

Page  58.    All  are  sleeping. 

From    the  Spanish.     B6hl   de   Faber. 
Floresta,  No.  282. 
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Page  68.    Oood  night. 

From  the  Spanish  ;  as  are  likewise  the 
songs  immediately  following,  and  that 
which  commences  the  first  scene  of  Act  III. 

Page  70.     The  evil  eye. 

''In  the  Gitano  language,  casting  the 
evil  eye  is  called  Querelar  nasulaf  which 
simply  means  making  sick,  and  which,  ac- 
coraing  to  the  common  snperstition,  is 
accomplished  by  casting  an  evil  look  at 
people,  especially  children,  who,  from  the 
tenaeniess  of  their  constitution,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  more  easily  blighted  than  those 
of  a  more  mature  age.  After  receiving  the 
evil  glance,  they  fall  sick,  and  die  in  a  few 
hours. 

**  The  Spaniards  have  very  little  to  say 
respecting  the  evil  eye,  though  the  belief 
in  it  is  very  prevalent,  especially  in  Anda- 
lusia, amongst  the  lower  orders.  A  stag's 
horn  is  considered  a  good  saf^uard,  and 
on  that  account  a  small  horn,  tipped  with 
silver,  is  frequently  attached  to  the  chil- 
dren's necks  by  means  of  a  cord  braided 
from  the  hair  of  a  black  mare's  tail. 
Should  the  evil  glance  be  oast,  it  is  im- 
agined that  the  horn  receives  it,  and  in- 
stantly snaps  asimder.  Such  horns  may 
be  purchased  in  some  of  the  silversmiths' 
shops  at  Seville."  — Borrows  Zincali, 
Vol.  I.  ch.  ix. 

Paffe  70.  On  the  top  of  a  mowUain  1 
stana. 

This  and  the  following  scraps  of  song 
are  from  Sorrow's  ZincaXi  j  or  an  Account 
of  the  Oypsiet  in  Spain. 

The  Gypsy  words  in  the  same  scene  may 
be  thus  interpreted  :  — 

John-Dorado8y  pieces  of  gold. 

Pigeon,  a  simpleton. 

In  your  morocco^  stripped. 

Doves,  sheets. 

Moon,  a  shirt 

Chirelin,  a  thief. 

MwrcigaUeros,  those  who  steal  at  night- 
fall. 

JtastiUeros,  footpads. 

Hermit,  highway-robber. 

Planets,  candles. 

Commajidmenis,  the  fingers. 

Saint  Martin  asleep,  to  rob  a  person 
asleep. 

Lanterns,  eyes. 

Ooblin,  police  officer. 

Papagayo,  a  spy. 

Vineyards  ami  Dancing  John,  to  take 
flight. 

Page  74.     If  thou  art  sleeping,  maiden. 

From  the  Spanish  ;  as  is  likewise  the 
song  of  the  ContrabandiBta  on  page  75. 


Page  77.  AU  the  Foresters  of  Fla» 
ders. 

The  title  of  Foresters  was  given  to  the 
early  governors  of  Flanders,  appointed  by 
the  kings  of  France.  Lyderick  du^Bucq, 
in  the  days  of  Clotaire  the  Second,  was  the 
first  of  them  ;  and  Beaudoln  Bras-de-Fer, 
who  stole  away  the  fair  Judith,  daughter 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  from  the  French 
court,  and  married  her  in  Bruges,  was  th0 
last.  After  him  the  title  of  Forester  wm 
changed  to  that  of  Count.  Philippe  d'Al- 
sace,  Guy  de  Dampierra,  and  Xouis  de 
Cr^y,  coming  later  m  Uie  order  of  time, 
were  therefore  i-ather  Counts  than  Forest- 
ers. Philippe  went  twice  to  the  Holy 
Land  as  a  Crusader,  and  died  of  the  plague 
at  St.  Jean-d'Acre,  shortly  after  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  by  the  Christians.  Guy 
de  Dampierre  med  in  the  prison  of  Com- 
pi^gne.  Louis  de  Crecy  was  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Robert  de  B^thune,  who  strangled 
his  wife,  Yolande  de  Bourgogne,  with  the 
bridle  of  his  horse,  for  having  poisoned,  at 
the  age  of  eleven  years,  Charles,  his  son 
by  his  first  wife,  Blanche  d'Aiyou. 

Page  77.  Stately  dames,  like  queens  at- 
tended. 

WJien  Philippe-le-Bel,  king  of  France, 
visited  Flanders  with  his  c^ueen,  she  was 
so  astonished  at  the  magnificence  of  the 
dames  of  Bruges,  that  she  exclaimed : 
"  Je  croyais  Stre  seule  reine  icl,  mais  il 

Sarait  que  ceux  de  Flandre  qui  se  trouvent 
ans  nos  prisons  sont  tons  des  princes,  car 
leurs  femmes  sont  habUl^es  comme  des 
princesses  et  des  reiues." 

When  the  bui^masters  of  Ghent,  Bru- 
ges, and  Ypres  went  to  Paris  to  pay 
homage  to  King  John,  in  1351,  they  were 
received  with  ^eat  pomp  and  distinction  ; 
but,  being  invited  to  a  festival,  they  ob- 
served that  their  seats  at  table  were  not 
furnished  with  cushions ;  whereupon,  to 
make  known  their  displeasure  at  this  want 
of  regard  to  their  dignity,  they  folded 
their  richly  embroidered  cloaks  and  seated 
themselves  upon  them.  On  risine  from 
table,  they  left  their  cloaks  behind  them, 
and,  being  informed  of  their  apparent  for- 
getfulness,  Simon  van  Eertrj'clce,  buigo- 
master  of  Bruges,  replied,  "  We  Flemings 
are  not  in  the  naoit  of  carrying  away  our 
cushions  after  dinner." 

Page  77.  Knights  who  bore  the  Fleece 
of  Gold. 

Philippe  de  Bourgogne,  sumamed  Le 
Bon,  espoused  Isabella  of  Portugal  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1430  ;  and  on  the  sam« 
day  instituted  the  famous  order  of  tho 
Fleece  of  Gold. 
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Page  77.    /  behild  the  gentle  Mary. 

Marie  de  Valois,  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
was  left  bv  the  death  of  her  father, 
Charles-Ie-Tem^raire,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
the  richest  heiress  of  Europe.  She  came 
to  Bruges,  as  Countess  of  Flanders,  in 
1477,  and  in  the  same  year  was  married  by 
proxy  to  the  Archduke  Maximilian.  Ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  time,  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  Maximilian's  substitute, 
slept  with  the  princess.  They  were  both 
^  complete  dress,  separated  by  a  naked 
sword,  and  attended  bv  four  armed  guards. 
Marie  was  adored  by  her  subjects  for  her 
gentleness  and  her  many  other  virtues. 

Maximilian  was  son  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  the  lliird,  and  is  the  same  per- 
son mentioned  afterwards  in  the  poem  of 
Nuremberg  as  the  Kaiser  Maximilian,  and 
the  hero  of  Pfinzin^'s  poem  of  Teueraank. 
Having  been  imprisoned  bv  the  revolted 
burghers  of  Bruges,  they  refused  to  release 
him,  till  he  consented  to  kneel  in  the  pub- 
lic square,  and  to  swear  on  the  Holy  ifvan- 
Kelists  and  the  body  of  Saint  Donatus,  that 
he  would  not  take  vengeance  vpon  them 
for  their  rebellion. 

Page  77.  The  bloody  battle  if  the  Spurs 
of  Gold. 

This  battle,  the  most  memorable  in 
Flemish  history,  was  fought  under  the 
walls  of  Courtray,  on  the  11th  of  July, 
1302,  between  the  French  and  the  Flem- 
ings, the  former  commanded  by  Robert, 
Comte  d'Artois,  and  the  latter  by  Guil- 
laume  de  Juliers,  and  Jean,  Comte  de 
Namur.  The  French  army  was  completely 
routed,  with  a  loss  of  twenty  thousand  in- 
fantry and  seven  thousand  cavalry ;  amone 
whom  were  sixty-three  princes,  dukes,  and 
counts,  seven  hundred  fords-banneret,  and 
eleven  hundred  noblemen.  The  flower  of 
the  French  nobility  perished  on  that  day  ; 
to  which  history  has  given  the  name  of  the 
JovrrUe  dee  Eperons  d^Or,  from  the  great 
number  of  golden  spurs  found  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Seven  nundred  of  them  were 
hung  up  as  a  trophy  in  the  church  of  No- 
tre Dame  de  Courtray  ;  and,  as  the  cava- 
liers of  that  dav  wore  but  a  single  spur 
etch,  these  voucned'to  God  for  the  violent 
and  bloody  death  of  seven  hundred  of  his 
creatures. 

Page  77.     Saw  thejighi  at  Minnewater. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  Bruges  were 
digging  a  canal  at  Minnewater,  to  bring 
the  waters  of  the  Lys  from  Deynze  to  their 
city,  they  were  attacked  and  routed  by  the 
citizens  of  Ghent,  whose  commerce  would 
have  been  much  injured  by  the  canal. 
They  were  led  by  Jean  Lyons,  captain  of  a 


military  company  at  Ghent,  called  th* 
Chaperons  BUmcs.  He  haa  great  sway 
over  the  turbulent  populace,  who,  in  those 
prosperous  times  of  the  city,  gained  an 
easy  livelihood  by  laboring  two  or  three 
days  in  the  week,  and  had  the  remaining 
four  or  five  to  devote  to  public  affairs. 
The  fight  at  Minnewater  was  followed  by 
open  rebellion  against  Louis  de  Maele,  the 
Count  of  Flanders  and  Protector  of  Bruges. 
His  superb  ch&teau  of  Wondelghem  was 
pillogea  and  burnt ;  and  the  msurgents 
forced  the  gates  of  Bruges,  and  entered  in 
triumph,  with  Lyons  mounted  at  their 
head.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  died  sud- 
denly, perhaps  by  j>oi8on. 

Meanwhile  the  insurgents  received  a 
check  at  the  village  of  Nevfele  ;  and  two 
hundred  of  them  perished  in  the  church, 
which  was  burned  by  the  Count's  orders. 
One  of  the  chiefs,  Jean  de  Lannoy,  took 
refuge  in  the  belfry.  From  the  summit  of 
the  tower  he  held  forth  his  purse  filled 
with  ^old,  and  be^ed  for  deliverance.  It 
was  m  vain.  His  enemies  cried  to  him 
from  below  to  save  himself  as  best  he 
iniKht  ;  and,  half  suffocated  with  smoke 
aua  flame,  he  threw  himself  from  the  tow- 
er and  perished  at  their  feet  Peace  wa& 
soon  afterwards  established^  and  the  Count 
retired  to  faithful  Bruges. 

Page  77.     The  Golden  Dragon* 8  nest. 

The  Golden  Dragon,  taken  from  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  in 
one  of  the  Crusades,  and  placed  on  the 
belfry  of  Bruges,  was  afterwards  trans- 
portwi  to  Ghent  by  Philip  van  Artevelde, 
and  still  adorns  the  belfrv  of  that  city. 

The  inscription  on  the  alarm-bell  at 
Ghent  is,  *^ Mynen  naem  is  Roland;  als 
ik  klejp  is  er  brand,  and  als  ik  luy  is  er 
vidone  in  het  land.  '  My  name  is  Roland ; 
when  I  toll  there  is  fire,  and  when  I  ring 
there  is  victory  in  the  land. 

Page  79.  That  their  greal  imperial 
city  stretched  its  hand  through  every  clvne. 

An  old  popular  proverb  of  the  town  runs 

thus : — 

'*  Niimberg's  Hand 
Geht  dureh  aUt  Land." 

Nuremberg's  hand 
Goes  through  every  land. 

Page  79.  Sat  the  poet  Melchior  Hinging 
Kaiser  Maximilian* s  praise. 

Melchior  Pfinzing  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  German  poets  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  hero  of  his  Teuerdank  was 
the  reigning  emperor,  Maximilian  ;  and 
the  poem  was  to  the  (Germans  of  that  dav 
what  the  Orlando  Purioso  was  to  the  Ttaf- 
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ians.    Maximilian  ia  mentioned  before,  in 
the  Beijry  of  Bruges.    See  page  77. 

Page  79.  In  the  church  qf  sainted  Se- 
hald  sleeps  enshrined  his  holy  dust. 

The  tomb  of  Saint  Sebald,  in  the  church 
which  bears  his  name,  is  one  of  the  richest 
works  of  art  in  Nuremberg.  It  is  of 
bronze,  and  was  cast  by  Peter  Vischer  and 
his  sons,  who  labored  upon  it  thirteen 
vears.  It  is  adorned  with  nearly  one 
hundred  figures,  among  which  those  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  are  conspicuous  for  size 
and  beauty. 

Page  80.  Jn  the  church  of  sainted  Law- 
rence stands  a  pix  of  sculptwre  rare. 

This  pix,  or  tabernacle  for  the  vessels  of 
the  sacrament,  is  by  the  hand  of  Adam 
Kraft.  It  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  sculp- 
ture in  white  stone,  and  rises  to  the  lieignt 
of  sixty-four  feet  It  stands  in  the  choir, 
whose  richly  painted  windows  cover  it 
with  varied  colors. 

Page  80.  Wisest  of  the  Twelve  Wise 
Masters. 

The  Twelve  Wise  Masters  was  the  title 
of  the  original  corporation  of  the  Master- 
singers.  Hans  Sacns,  the  cobbler  of  Nu- 
remberg, though  not  one  of  the  original 
Twelve,  was  the  most  renowned  of  the 
Mastersingers,  as  well  as  the  most  volumi- 
nous. He  nourished  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  left  behind  him  thirty -four  folio 
volumes  of  manuscript,  containing  two 
himdred  and  eight  plays,  one  thousand 
and  seven  hundred  comic  tales,  and  be- 
tween four  and  five  thousand  lyric  poems. 

Page  80.  As  in  Adam  Fuschman's 
song. 

Adam  Puschman,  in  his  poem  on  the 
death  of  Hans  Sachs,  de^scribes  him  as  he 
appeared  in  a  vision  :  — 

"  An  old  man. 
Gray  and  white,  and  dove-like. 
Who  had,  m  sooth,  a  great  beard. 
And  read  in  a  (kir,  great  book, 
Beautiftil  with  golden  clasps." 

Page  84.     The  Occultalion  of  Orion. 

Astronomically  speaking,  this  title  is 
incorrect;  as  I  apply  to  a  constellation 
what  can  properlvoe  applied  to  some  of 
its  stars  only,  ^ut  my  observation  is 
made  from  the  hill  of  song,  and  not  from 
that  of  science  ;  and  will,  I  trust,  be  found 
sufficiently  accurate  for  the  present  pur- 
pose. 

Page  86.  Who,  unftarmed,  on  his  tusks 
once  caught  the  bolts  of  the  thunder. 

"  A  delegation  of  warriors  from  the  Del- 


aware tribe  having  visited  the  governor  of 
Virginia,  during  the  Revolution,  on  mat- 
ters of  business,  after  these  had  been  dis- 
cussed and  settled  in  council,  the  governor 
asked  them  some  questions  relative  to 
their  country,  and  among  others,  what 
they  knew  or  had  heard  of  the  animal 
whose  bones  were  found  at  the  Saltlicks 
on  the  Ohio.  Their  chief  speaker  immedi- 
ately put  himself  into  an  attitude  of  ora- 
tory, and  with  a  pomp  suited  to  what  he 
conceived  the  elevation  of  his  subject,  in- 
formed him  that  it  was  a  tradition  handed 
down  from  their  fathers,  *  that  in  ancient 
times  a  herd  of  these  tremendous  animals 
came  to  the  Big-bone  licks,  and  began  an 
universal  destruction  of  the  bear,  deer, 
elks,  buffaloes,  and  other  animals  which 
had  been  created  for  the  use  of  the  Indians : 
that  the  Qreat  Man  above,  lookinff  down 
and  seeing  this^  was  so  enraged  wat  he 
seized  his  lightumg,  descended  on  the  earth, 
seated  himself  on  a  neighboring  mountain, 
on  a  rock  of  which  his  seat  and  the  print 
of  his  feet  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  hurled 
his  bolts  among  them  till  the  whole  were 
slaughtered,  except  the  big  bull,  who,  pre- 
sentmg  his  forehead  to  the  shafts,  shook 
them  off  as  they  fell ;  but  missing  one  at 
length,  it  wounded  him  in  the  side; 
whereon,  springing  round,  he  bounded 
over  the  Ohio,  over  the  Wabash,  the  Illi- 
nois, and  finally  over  the  great  lakea, 
where  he  is  living  at  this  day.'"  —  Jef- 
ferson's JVotes  on  Virginia,  Query  VI. 

Page  88.    Walter  von  der  Vogelweid. 

Walter  von  der  Vogelweid,  or  Bird- 
Meadow,  was  one  of  the  principal  Minne- 
singers of  the  thirteenth  century.  He 
triumphed  over  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen 
in  that  poetic  contest  at  Wartbui^g  Castle, 
known  in  literary  history  as  the  War  of 
Wartburg. 

Page  91.    Like  imperial  Charlemagne. 

Charlemagne  may  be  called  by  pre-emi- 
nence  the  monarch  of  farmers.  According 
to  the  German  tradition,  in  seasons  of  great 
abundance,  his  spirit  crosses  the  Rhine  on 
a  golden  bridge  at  Bingeu,  and  blesses  the 
cornfields  and  the  vineyards.  During  his 
lifetime,  he  did  not  disdain,  says  Montes- 
quieu, "to  sell  the  eggs  from  the  farm- 
yards of  his  domains,  and  the  superfluous 
vegetables  of  his  gardens  ;  while  he  distrib- 
uted among  his  people  the  wealth  of  the 
Lombards  and  tne  immense  treasures  of 
the  Huns." 

Page  124. 

Behold,  at  last. 

Each  tall  and  tapering  mast 

Is  swung  into  its  place. 
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I  wish  to  anticipate  a  criticism  on  this  pas- 
sage, by  staling,  that  sometimes,  though  not 
nsnally,  vessels  are  launched  fully  sparred 
and  rt^ed.  I  have  availed  myself  of  the 
exception  as  better  suited  to  my  purposes 
than  the  general  rule;  but  the  reader  will 
see  that  it  i»  neither  a  blunder  nor  a  poetic 
license.  On  this  subject  a  friend  in  Port- 
land, Maine,  writes  me  thus:  — 

'*Iq  this  State,  and  also,  I  am  told,  in 
New  York,  ships  are  sometimes  rigged 
upon  the  stocks,  in  order  to  save  time,  or 
to  make  a  show.  There  was  a  fine,  large 
ship  launched  last  summer  at  £llsworth, 
fully  sparred  and  rigged.  Some  years  ago 
a  ship  was  launched  here,  with  her  riggihg, 
spars,  sails,  and  cargo  aboard.  She  sailed 
the  next  day  and  —  was  never  heard  of 
again!  I  hope  this  will  not  be  the  fate 
of  your  poem!'* 

Page  127.    jSiV  Humphrey  Gilbert. 

*' When  the  wind  abated  and  the  vessels 
were  near  enough,  the  Admiral  was  seen 
constantly  sitting  in  the  stern,  with  a  book 
in  his  hand.  On  the  9th  of  September  he 
wj^s  seen  for  the  last  time,  and  was  heard 
by  the  people  of  the  Hind  to  say,  *  We  are 
as  near  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land.'  In  the 
following  night,  the  lights  of  the  ship  sud- 
denly disappeared.  The  people  in  the  other 
vessel  kept  a  good  lookout  for  him  during 
the  remamder  of  the  voyage.  On  the  22d 
of  September  they  arrived,  through  much 
tempest  and  peril,'  at  Falmouth.  But  noth- 
ing more  was  seen  or  heard  of  the  Admi- 
ral." —  Brlknap's  American  Biography^ 
I.  203. 

Page  135.  n«  Blind  Girl  of  Catiel- 
Cuille. 

Jasmin,    the    author    of   this    beautiful 

S>em,  is  to  the  South  of  France  what 
urns  is  to  the  South  of  Scotland,  —  the 
representative  of  the  heart  of  the  people, 
—  one  of  those  happy  bards  who  are  bom 
with  their  mouths  full  of  birds  {la  bouco 
plena  d^aouzehtu).  He  has  written  his 
own  biography  in  a  poetic  form,  and  the 
simple  narrative  of  his  poverty,  his  strug- 
gles, and  his  triumphs,  is  very  touching. 
He  still  lives  at  Agen,  on  the  Garonne; 
and  long  may  he  live  there  to  delight  his 
native  land  with  native  songs! 

The  following  description  of  his  person 
and  way  of  life  is  taken  from  the  graphic 

Eages  of  "B^am  and  the  Pyrenees,"  by 
.ouisa  Stuart  Costello,  whose  charming 
pen  has  done  so  much  to  illustrate  the 
French  provinces  and  their  literature. 

**  At  the  entrance  of  the  promenade,  Dn 
Gravier,  is  a  row  of  small  nouses,  —  some 
w^a,  others  shops,  the  indication  of  which 


is  a  paffited  cloth  placed  across  the  way, 
with  the  owner's  name  in  bright  gold  let- 
ters, in  the  manner  of  the  arcades  in  the 
streets,  and  their  announcements.  One  of 
the  most  glaring  of  these  was,  we  observed, 
a  bright  blue  nag,  bordered  with  gold;  on 
which,  in  large  gold  letters,  appeared  the 
name  of  'Jasmin,  Coiffeur.'  We  entered, 
and  were  welcomed  by  a  smiling,  dark-eyed 
woman,  who  infonnea  us  that  her  husband 
was  busy  at  that  moment  dressing  a  cus- 
tomer's hair,  but  he  was  desirous  to  receive 
us,  and  begged  we  would  walk  into  his  par- 
lor at  the  back  of  the  shop. 

•  •  •  •  • 

'^ She  exhibited  to  us  a  laurel  crown  of 
gold,  of  delicate  workmanship,  sent  from 
the  city  of  Clemence  Isaure,  Toulouse,  to 
the  poet;  who  will  probably  one  day  teke 
his  place  in  the  capitoul,  '  Next  came  a 
golden  cup,  with  an  inscription  in  his  honor, 
given  by  the  citizens  of  Auch ;  a  gold  watch, 
chain,  and  seals,  sent  by  the  king,  Louis 
Philippe;  an  emerald  ring  worn  and  pre- 
sented by  the  lamented  Duke  of  Orleans ; 
a  pearl  pin,  by  the  graceful  Duchess,  who, 
on  the  poet's  visit  to  Paris  accompanied  by 
his  son,  received  him  in  the  woras  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Henri  Quatre :  — 

*  BiabM  OmBOOuB ! 
A  moun  amou  per  bous  aou  dibes  oroyre : 
Beu^ !  benifl !  ej  plas4  de  bous  bejre : 
Aproucba  bous ! ' 

A  fine  service  of  linen,  the  offering  of  the 
town  of  Pan,  after  its  citizens  had  given 
fdtes  in  his  honor,  and  loaded  him  with  ca- 
resses and  praises;  and  knickknacks  and 
jewels  of  all  descriptions  offered  to  him  by 
lady-ambassadresses,  and  great  lords ;  Eng- 
lish *  misses '  and  *  miladis ' ;  and  French, 
and  foreigners  of  all  nations  who  did  or  did 
not  understand  Gascon. 

'*  All  this,  though  startling,  was  not  con- 
vincing; Jasmin,  the  barber,  might  only  be 
a  fashion,  b. furore,  a  caprice,  after  all ;  and 
it  was  evident  that  he  knew  how  to  get  up 
a  scene  well.  When  we  had  become  nearly 
tired  of  looking  over  these  tributes  to  h's 
genius,  the  door  opened,  and  the  poet  him- 
self appeared.  His  manner  was  free  and 
unembarrassed,  well-bred,  and  lively;  he 
received  our  compliments  naturally*,  and 
like  one  accustomed  to  homage;  said  he 
was  ill,  and  unfortunately  too  hoarse  to 
read  anything  to  us,  or  should  have  been 
delighte(l  to  do  so.  He  spoke  with  a  broad 
Gascon  accent,  and  very  rapidly  and  elo- 
quently ;  ran  over  the  story  of  his  successes ; 
told  us  that  his  grandfather  had  been  a  b^- 
gar,  and  all  his  family  very  poor;  that  he 
was  now  as  rich  as  he  wished  to  be ;  his  son 
placed  in  a  ^ood  position  at  Nantes;  then 
showed  us  his  son's  picture,  and  spoke  of 
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his  diraosition;  to  which  hi  4  briA  little 
wife  aaded,  that,  though  no  fool,  he  had 
not  his  father's  genius,  to  which  truth  Jas- 
min assented  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  told 
him  of  having  seen  mention  made  of  him 
in  an  English  review ;  which  he  said  had 
been  sent  him  by  Lord  Durham,  who  had 
paid  him  a  visit;  and  I  then  spoke  of  *  Me 
cal  moori  *  as  known  to  me.  This  was 
enongh  to  make  him  forget  his  hoarseness 
and  every  other  evil :  it  would  never  do  for 
me  to  imagine  that  that  little  song  was  his 
best  composition  ;  it  was  merely  nis  first ; 
he  must  try  to  read  to  me  a  little  of 
*L*Abuglo,'  —  a  few  verses  of  'Fran^ou- 
neto.'  *  You  will  be  charmed,*  said  he; 
*but  if  I  were  well,  and  you  would  give 
me  the  pleasure  of  your  company  for  some 
time,  if  you  were  not  merely  running 
through  Agen,  I  would  kill  ^ou  with  weep- 
ing, —  I  would  make  you  die  with  distress 
for  my  poor  Mai^garido,  —  my  pretty  Fran- 
^uneto !  * 

"  He  caught  up  two  copies  of  his  book, 
from  a  pile  lying  on  the  table,  and  making 
us  sit  close  to  him,  he  pointed  out  the 
French  translation  on  one  side,  which  he 
told  us  to  follow  while  he  read  in  Gascon. 
He  began  in  a  rich^  soft  voice,  and  as  he 
advanced,  the  surprise  of  Hamlet  on  hear- 
ing the  player-king  recite  the  disasters  of 
Hecuba  was  but  a  type  of  ours,  to  find 
ourselves  carried  away  by  the  spell  of  his 
enthusiasm.  His  eves  swam  in  tears;  he 
became  pale  and  red  ;  he  trembled;  he  re- 
covered nimself;  his  face  was  now  joyous, 
now  exulting,  gay,  jocose;  in  fact,  he  was 
twenty  actors  iii  one ;  he  rang  the  changes 
from  Kachel  to  Bou£f^ ;  and  he  finished  Dy 
delighting  us,  besides  beguiling  us  of  our 
tears,  ana  overwhelming  us  with  astonish- 
ment. 

"  He  would  have  been  a  treasure  on  the 
itage  ;  for  he  is  still,  though  his  first  youth 
is  past,  remarkably  good-looking  and  strik- 
ing; with  black,  sparkling  eyes,  of  intense 
expression;  a  nne,  ruddy  complexion;  a 
countenance  of  wondrous  mobility ;  a  good 
figure;  and  action  full  of  fire  and  grace  ;  he 
has  handsome  hands,  which  he  uses  with 
infinite  effect;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  is  the 
best  actor  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  I  could 
now  quite  understand  what  a  troubadour 
or  Jongleur  mi^ht  be,  and  I  look  upon 
Jasmin  as  a  revived  specimen  of  that  ex- 
tinct race.  Such  as  he  is  might  have  been 
Gaucelm  Faidit,  of  Avignon,  the  friend  of 
Cceur  de  Lion,  who  lamented  the  death  of 
the  hera  in  such  moving  strains;  such  might 
have  been  Bernard  de  Ventadour,  who  sang 
the  praises  of  Queen  Elinore's  beauty ;  such 
Oeoflfrey  Rudel,  of  Blaye.  on  his  own  Ga- 
ronne   such  the  wild  Vidal  :  certain  it  in, 


that  none  of  these  troubadonrs  of  old  could 
more  move,  by  their  singing  or  reciting, 
than  Jasmin,  in  whom  all  their  long-sraotn- 
ered  fire  and  traditional  magic  seems  re- 
illumined. 

"  We  found  we  had  stayed  hours  instead 
of  minutes  with  the  poet;  but  he  would 
not  hear  of  any  apology,  —  only  rep^^tted 
that  his  voice  was  so  out  of  tune,  m  con- 
sequence of  a  violent  cold,  under  which  he 
was  really  lalx>ring,  and  hoped  to  see  us 
again.  He  told  us  our  countrywomen  of  Pan 
had  laden  him  with  kindness  and  attention, 
and  spoke  with  such  enthiLsiasm  of  the 
beauty  of  certain  'misses,'  that  I  feared 
his  little  wife  would  feel  somewhat  piqued-, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  she  stood  by,  smiling 
and  happy,  and  enjoying  the  stories  of  his 
triumpns.  I  remarked  that  he  had  reston^d 
the  poetry  of  the  troubadours  ;  asked  him 
if  he  knew  their  songs;  and  said  he  was 
worthy  to  stand  at  their  head.  *  I  am,  ia- 
tleed,  a  troubadour,'  said  he,  with  eneiigy; 
*  but  I  am  far  beyond  them  all :  they  were 
but  banners ;  they  never  composed  a  poem 
like  my  Fran^ouneto  !  there  are  no  poets  in 
France  now,  —  there  cannot  be  ;  the  lan- 
guage docs  not  admit  of  it;  where  is  the 
fire,  the  spirit,  the  expression,  the  tender- 
ness, the  force  of  the  Gascon  '{  French  is 
but  the  ladder  to  reach  to  the  first  floor  of 
Gascon,  —  how  can  you  get  up  to  a  height 
except  by  a  ladder  ! ' 
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I  returned  by  Agen,  after  an  absence 
in  the  Pyrenees  of  some  months,  and  re- 
newed my  acquaintance  with  Jasmin  and 
his  dark -eyed  wife.  I  did  not  expect  that 
I  should  be  recognized ;  but  the  moment  I 
entered  the  little  shop  I  was  hailed  as  an 
old  friend.  *  Ah  ! '  cned  Jasmin,  *  enfin  la 
voili  encore  !  *  I  could  not  but  be  flattered 
by  this  recollection,  but  soon  found  it  was 
l«8s  on  my  own  account  that  I  was  thus 
welcomed,  than  because  a  circumstance 
had  occurred  to  the  poet  which  he  thought 
1  could  perhaps  explain.  He  produced 
several  French  newspapers,  in  which  he 
point  e<i  out  to  me  an  article  headed  *  Jas- 
min k  Londres ';  being  a  translation  of  cer- 
tain notices  of  himself,  which  had  appearcrd 
in  a  leading  English  literarv  journal.  He 
had,  he  said,  been  informed  of  the  honor 
done  him  by  numerous  friends,  and  assured 
ms  his  fame  had  been  much  spread  by  this 
means  ;  and  he  was  so  delighted  on  the 
,  occasion,  that  he  had  resolved  to  learn  Eng- 
lish,  in  order  that  he  might  judge  of  the 
translations  from  his  works,  wnich,  he  had 
'  been  told,  were  well  done.  I  ei^joyed  his 
'  surprise,  while  I  informed  him  that  I  knew 
1  who  was  the  reviewer  and  translator ;  and 
explained  the  reason  for  the  verses  giving 
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\A  iasore  in  an  English  dress  to  be  the  sn- 1 
perior  simplicity  of  the  English  language 
over  Modem  French,  for  which  he  nas  a 
great  contempt,  as  unfitted  for  lyrical  com- 

E3sition.  He  inquired  of  me  respecting 
urns,  to  whom  he  had  been  likened;  and 
begged  me  to  tell  him  something;  of  Moore. 
The  delight  of  himself  and  his  wife  was 
amusing,  at  having  discovered  a  secret 
which  nad  puzzled  them  so  long. 

"  He  had  a  thousand  things  to  tell  me  ; 
in  particular,  that  he  had  omy  the  day  be- 
fore received  a  letter  from  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  informing  him  that  she  had  or- 
dered a  medal  of  her  late  husband  to  be 
struck,  the  first  of  which  would  be  sent  to 
him :  she  also  announced  to  him  the  agree- 
able news  of  the  king  having  granted  him 
a  pension  of  a  thousand  francs.  He  smiled 
and  wept  by  turns,  as  he  told  us  all  this ; 
and  declared,  much  as  he  was  elated  at  the 
possession  of  a  sum  which  made  him  a  rich 
man  for  life,  the  kindness  of  the  Duchess 
gratified  him  even  more. 

"  He  then  made  us  sit  down  while  he  read 
us  two  new  poems ;  both  charming,  and  full 
of  grace  and  nalvetS;  and  one  very  affect- 
ing, being  an  address  to  the  king,  alluding 
to  the  death  of  his  son.  As  he  read,  his 
wife  stood  by.  and  fearing  we  did  not  quite 
comprehend  his  language,  she  made  a  re- 
mark to  that  effect :  to  which  he  answered 
impatiently,  *  Nonsense,  —  don't  you  see 
ihey  are  in  tears  ? '  This  was  unanswer- 
able ;  and  we  were  allowed  to  hear  the  poem 
to  tiie  end ;  and  I  certainly  never  listened 
to  anything  more  feelingly  and  energetically 
delivered. 

"We  had  much  conversation,  for  he  was 
anxious  to  detain  us,  and,  in  the  course  o( 
it,  he  told  me  he  had  been  by  some  accusetl 
of  vanity.  *  O,'  he  rejoined,  '  what  would 
yon  have  '  I  am  a  child  of  nature,  and  can- 
not conceal  my  feelings ;  the  only  difference 
between  me  and  a  man  of  refinement  is, 
that  he  knows  how  to  conceal  his  vanity 
and  exultation  at  success,  which  I  let  every- 
body see.*" —  Biam  and  the  Pyrenees^  I. 
369,  ei  seq. 

Page  140.    A  Christmas  Carol. 

The  following  description  of  Christmas 
in  Burgundy  is  from  M.  Fertiault's  Coup 
d'CEU  sur  Us  Noels  en  Bourgogne,  j^reRxA 
to  the  Paris  edition  of  Les  Noels  Bourgui- 
gnons  de  Bernard  de  la  Monnoye  {Ghii 
Pardzai),  1842. 

"  Every  year  at  the  approach  of  Advent, 
people  refresh  their  memories,  clear  their 
throats,  and  begin  preluding,  in  the  long 
evenings  by  the  fireside,  those  carols  whose 
invarianle  and  eternal  theme  is  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah.    The^  take  from  old  clos- 


ets pamphlets,  little  collections  l>egrimod 
with  dust  and  smoke,  to  which  the  press, 
and  sometimes  the  pen,  has  consigned  these 
songs  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  first  Sunday 
of  Advent  sounds,  they  gossip,  they  gad 
about,  they  sit  together  by  the  firesiile, 
sometimes  at  one  house,  sometimes  at  an- 
other, taking  turns  in  paying  for  the  chest- 
nuts and  white  wine,  but  singing  with  one 
common  voice  the  grotesque  praises  of  the 
Little  Jesus.     There  are  very  few  villages 
even,  which,  during  all  the  evenings  of  Ad- 
vent, do  not  hear  some  of  these  cnriodn 
canticles  shouted  in  their  streets,  to  the 
nasal  drone  of  bagpipes.     In  this  case  the 
minstrel  comes  as  a  reinforcement  to  the 
singers  at  the  fireside;  he  brings  and  adds 
his  dose  of  joy  (spontaneous  or  merccnarj'.. 
it  matters  little  which)  to  the  joy  which 
breathes    around   the  hearth-stone;    and 
when  the  voices  vibrate  and  resound,  one 
voice  more  is  always  welcome.     There,  it 
is  not  the  purity  of  the  notes  which  makes 
the  concert,  but  the  quantity,  —  non  mtal- 
itas,  sed  quantitas ;  then    (to    finish  at 
once  with  the  minstrel),  when  the  Saviour 
has  at  length  been  bom  in  the  manger,  and 
the  beautiful  Christmas  Eve  is  passed,  the 
rustic  piper  makes  his  round  among  the 
houses,  where  every  one  compliments  and 
thanks  him,  and^  moreover,  gives  him  in 
small  coin  the  price  of  the  shrill  notes  with 
which  he  has  enlivened  the  evening  enter- 
tainments. 

"  More  or  less  until  CJhristmas  Eve,  all 
goes  on  in  this  way  amone  our  devout  sing- 
ers, with  the  difference  of  some  gallons  of 
wine  or  some  himdreds  of  chestnuts.  But 
this  famous  eve  once  come,  the  scale  is 
pitched  upon  a  higher  key;  the  closing 
evening  must  be  a  memorable  one.  The 
toilet  IS  begun  at  nightfall ;  then  comes 
the  hour  of  supper,  acunonishing  divers  ap- 

Eetites;  and  groups,  as  numerous  as  possi- 
le,  are  formed  to  take  together  this  com- 
fortable evening  repast.  Tlie  suppoi*  fin- 
ished, a  circle  gathers  around  the  nearth, 
which  is  arranged  and  set  in  order  this 
evening  after  a  particular  fashion,  and 
which  at  a  later  hour  of  the  night  is  to  be- 
come the  object  of  special  interest  to  the 
children.  0^  the  burning  brands  an  enor- 
mous log  has  been  placed.  This  log  as- 
suredly  does  not  change  its  nature,  but  it 
changes  its  name  during  this  evening :  it  is 
called  tlie  Suche  (the  Yule-log).  *Look 
you,'  sa^  they  to  the  children,  *  if  yon  are 
good  this  evening,  Noel '  (for  wixh  children 
one  must  always  personify) '  will  rain  down 
sugar-plums  in  the  night  And  the  chil- 
dren sit  demurely,  keeping  as  quiet  as 
their  turbulent  little  natures  will  permit. 
The  groups  of  older  persons,  not  always  as 
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orderly  as  the  children,  seize  this  (^d  op- 
portuiiitv  to  surreiKler  themselves  with 
merry  hearts  and  boisterous  voices  to  the 
chanted  worship  of  the  miraculous  Noel. 
For  this  final  solemnity,  they  hare  kept 
the  most  powerful,  the  most  enthusiastic, 
the  most  electrifying  carols.  Noel!  Noel! 
Noel!  This  magic  word  resounds  on  all 
sides;  it  seasons  every  sauce,  it  is  served 
up  with  tvery  course.  Of  the  thousands 
at  canticles  which  are  heard  on  this  famous 
eve,  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  begin  and 
end  with  this  word;  which  is,  one  may 
say,  their  Alpha  and  Omega,  their  crown 
and  footstool.  This  last  evening,  the  mer- 
ry-making is  prolonged.  Instead  of  retir- 
ing at  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  as  is  generally 
done  on  all  the  preceding  evenings,  they 
wait  fur  the  stroke  of  midnight:  this  word 
sufficiently  proclaims  to  what  ceremony 
they  are  going  to  repair.  For  ten  minutes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  bells  have  been 
calling  the  faithful  with  a  triple-bob-major; 
and  each  one,  furnished  with  a  little  taper 
streaked  with  various  colors  (the  Christ- 
mas Candle),  goes  through  the  crowded 
streets,  where  the  lanterns  are  dancing  like 
WiU-o'-the-Wisps,  at  the  impatient  sum- 
mons of  the  multitudinous  ciiimes.  It  is 
the  Midnight  Mass.  Once  inside  the 
church,  they  hear  with  more  or  less  piety 
the  Mass,  emblematic  of  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  Then  in  tumult  and  great  haste 
they  return  homeward,  always  in  numer- 
ous'groups;  they  salute  the  Yule-log;  they 
pay  homage  to  the  hearth;  thev  sit  down 
at  table;  and,  amid  songs  which  rever- 
berate louder  than  ever,  make  this  meal  of 
■fter- Christ  mas,  so  long  looked  for,  so 
cherished,  so  joyous,  so  noisy,  and  which 
it  has  been  thoiight  fit  to  call,  we  hardl}- 
know  why.  Rosngnon.  The  supper  eaten 
at  nightfall  is  no  impediment,  as  you  may 
imagine,  to  the  appetite^  returning;  above 
all.  if  the  going  to  and  from  church  has 
made  the  devout  eaters  feel  some  little 
shafts  of  the  sharp  and  biting  north-wind. 
Romgnon  then  goes  on  merrily,  —  some- 
times far  into  the  morning  Hours;  but, 
nevertheless,  gradually  throats  grow  hoarse, 
stomachs  are  filled,  the  Yule-log  bums  out, 
and  at  last  the  hour  arrives  when  each  one, 
as  best  he  may,  regains  his  domicile  and 
his  bed,  and  puts  with  himself  between  the 
sheeta  the  material  for  a  good  sore-throat, 
or  a  good  indigestion,  for  the  morrow. 
Previous  to  this,  care  has  been  taken  to 
place  in  the  slippers,  or  wooden  shoes  of 
the  children,  the  su^far-plums,  which  shall 
be  for  them,  on  their  waking,  the  welcome 
fruits  of  the  Christmas  log**' 

Tn  the  Glossary,  the  isticAe,  or  Yule-log, 
Is  thus  defined :  — 


'*  This  is  a  huge  log,  which  is  placed  on 
the  fire  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  which  in 
Burgundy  is  called,  on  this  account,  Ini 
Suaie  d'e  Noei.  Then  the  father  of  the 
family,  particularly  among  the  middle 
classes,  sings  solemnly  Christmas  carols 
with  his  wife  and  children,  the  smallest  of 
whom  he  sends  into  the  corner  to  pray  that 
the  Yule-log  may  bear  him  some  sugar-, 
plums.  Meanwliilc,  little  parcels  of  them 
are  placed  under  each  end  of  the  log.  and 
the  children  come  and  pick  them  up,  be- 
lieving, in  good  faith,  that  the  great  log- 
has  borne  them." 

Page  141.  The  Sono  of  Hiawatha. 
This  Indian  Edda  — if  I  may  so  call  it  — 
is  founded  on  a  tradition  prevalent  among 
the  North  American  Indians,  of  a  person- 
age of  miraculous  birtli^  who  was  sent 
among  them  to  clear  their  rivers,  forests, 
and  fishing-grounds,  and  to  teach  them  the 
arts  of  peace.  He  was  known  among  dif- 
ferent tribes  by  the  several  names  of 
Michabou,  Chiabo,  Manabozo,  Tarenya- 
wagon,  and  Hiawatha.  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
gives  an  account  of  him  in  his  Al^  Re- 
searchei,  Vol.  I.  p.  134;  and  in  hi»  His- 
tory^ Condition^  and  Projects  of  the  In- 
dian Tribes  of  the  United  Statet,  Part  III. 
p.  314,  may  be  found  the  Iroquois  form  of 
the  tradition,  derived  from  the  verbal  nar* 
rations  of  an  Onondaga  chief. 

Into  this  old  tradition  I  have  woven 
other  curious  Indian  legends,  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  various  and  valuable  writings  of 
Mr.  Schoolcraft,  to  whom  the  literary 
world  IS  greatly  indebted  for  his  indefatiga- 
ble zeal  in  rescuing  from  obli\ion  so  much 
of  the  legendary  lore  of  the  Indians. 

The  scene  olf  the  poem  is  among  the 
Ojibways  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  in  the  region  between  the  Pio- 
tured  Rocks  and  the  Grand  Sat»le. 

VOCABULARY. 

Adjidan^o,  the  red  squtrrtl 

Ahdeek',  tfu  reintiter, 

Ahkose'wln, /«rfr. 

Ahmcek',  the  heaver. 

Algon'quin,  Ojibway. 

Annemee'kee,  the  thunder, 

Apnk'wa,  a  bulrush. 

Baim-wa'wa,  the  sound  of  the  thunder, 

Bemah'fn^t,  the  graperine. 

Be'na,  the  pheasant. 

BiR-S«i« Water,  Lake  Superior. 

Bukada'win,  famine. 

Oheemaun',  a  birch  ranoe. 

Chetowaik',  tht  plorer. 

Cbibla'bos,  a  musician;  friend  of  Hiawatha; 

ruler  in  the  Land  of  Spirits. 
Dahin'da,  the  buU-frog, 

Dush-kwo-ne'sbe,  or  Kwo-ne'she,  the  dragon-Jtf 
Esa,  shame  upon  you, 
Ewa-yea',  lullaby. 
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Gltche  Qa(mee«  (A«  BigSM-Wattr,  Lake  Su- 
perior. 

GitoheManUto.  the  Great  SpirU,  the  Matter  of  Li/e. 

Giuhkewau',  the  darknees. 

Hiawa'tha,  the  Wise  Man,  the  Teacher;  ton  of 
MvdJekeewU,  the  IVtst-H'ind,  and   Wenmah, 
doHghter  o/Nokomit. 

la'goo,  a  great  boatter  and  ttory-teUer. 

Inin'ewug,  men,  orpavme  in  the  Game  ((/the  Bowl. 

lahkoodau',  fire  ;  a  comet. 

Jeebi,  a  ghost,  a  tpirit. 

JoM'akecd,  a  prophet. 

Kabibonok'ka,  the  North- Wind. 

KMgh,  the  hedge-hog. 

Ka'go,  do  not. 

Kahgahgee',  Uie  raven. 

Kaw,  no. 

Kaween',  no  indeed. 

Kayoshk',  the  tea-guU. 

Kee'go,  afUh. 

Keeway'din,  the  Northwest- Wind,  the  Home-wind. 

Kena'beek,  a  serpent. 

Keneu',  the  great  war-eagle. 

Keno'zha.  the  pickereL 

Ko'ko-ko'bo.  the  owL 

Kuntasoo',  the  Gam*  of  Plum-stonet. 

Kwa'sind,  the  Strong  Man, 

Kwo-iw'ahe,  or  Dush-kwo-ne'she,  the  dragon- 

Mahnabbe'zee,  the  twaji. 

Mahng,  the  loon. 

Mahn-go-tay'see,  loon-hearted,  brave. 

Mahnomo'nee.  wild  rice. 

Ma'raa,  the  woodpecker. 

Maskeno'zha,  the  pike. 

Me'da,  a  medieine^man. 

Meenali'ga,  the  blueberry. 

Megisitog'vron,  the  great  Pearl-Feather,  a  magi- 
cian, and  the  Manilo  of  Wealth. 

Meshinau'wa,  a  pipe-bearer. 

Mii\Jekah'wun,  Hiawatha's  mittens. 

Mlnneha'ha.  Laughing  Water;  a  waUr-ftiU  on 
a  stream  rwnning  into  the  Mississippi,  between 
Fort  Snelling  and  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony. 

Mioneba'ha,  Laughing  Water;  wife  of  Hiawatha. 

Minne-wa'wa,  a  pleasant  sound,  as  of  the  wind 
in  the  trees. 

Mi^he-Mtykwa,  the  Great  Bear. 

Mishe-Nah'ma,  the  Great  Sturgeon. 

Miskodeed'.  the  Spring-Beauty,  the  Claytonia 
Virffinica. 

Monda'min.  Indian  com. 

Moon  of  Bright  Nights.  April 

Moon  of  Leaves,  May, 

Moon  of  Strawberries,  June. 

Moon  of  the  Falling  Leaves,  September. 

Moon  of  Snow-Shoes,  November. 

MufUekee'wis.  the  West-Wind;  ftUher  of  Hia- 
watha. « 

Mudway-aush'ka,  sound  of  waves  on  a  shore. 

Mushkoda'sa,  the  grouse. 

Nah'ma,  the  sturgeon. 

Nah'ma-wusk,  spearmint. 

Na'gow  Wuc^oo,  the  Sand  Dunes  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. 

Nee-ba-naw'baigs,  water  tpiritt. 

Nenemoo'sha,  sweetheart. 

Nepah'win,  sleep. 

Noko'mis,  a  grandmother;  mother  of  Wttwvaii. 

tfoftUL,  my  JtUher. 

Nosh'ka.  look  I  look! 

Odah'min,  the  strawberry. 


Okahah'wls.  the  firesh-water  herring. 

Ome^me,  the  pigeon. 

Oim'gon,  a  bowl. 

Onaway',  a%eake. 

Ope'chee,  the  robin. 

Osse'o.  Son  of  the  Evening  Star. 

Owais'tia,  the  bluebird, 

Oweenee',  wife  of  Otteo. 

Ozawa^ek,  a  round  piece  of  brass  or  copper  in 
the  Game  of  the  Bowl. 

Pah-puk-kee'na,  the  grasshopper. 

Fau'gnk,  death. 

rau-Puk-Kee'wis,  the  handtomt  Yenadiue,  the 
Storm  Fool. 

Pauwa'ting,  Saut  Sainte  Marie. 

Pe'boan,  Winter. 

Pem'ican,  meat  of  the  deer  or  buffalo  dried  and 
pounded. 

Pezhekeo',  the  bison, 

Pishnekoh',  the  brant 

Pone'raah,  hereafter. 

Pugasaing'.  Game  of  the  Bowl. 

Puggawau'gun,  a  war-dub. 

Puk-Wu^J'ies,  liUU  wild  men  of  the  woods;  pyg- 
mies. 

Sah-sah-JeNrun,  rapids. 

Sah'wa,  the  perch. 

Segwun',  Spring. 

Sha'da,  the  pelican. 

Sbahbo'min,  the  gooseberry. 

Shah-shah,  long  ago. 

Shaugoda'ya.  a  coward. 

Shawgashee',  the  craw-fish. 

8hawonda'»ee,  the  South-  Wind. 

Shaw-shaw,  the  sukUIcw. 

Shesh'ebwug,  ducks;  pieces  in  the  Game  of  tkt 
Bowl. 

Shin'gebis,  the  diver  or  grebe. 

Showain'  neroe'shin,  vity  me. 

Shuh-shuh'gah,  the  blue  heron. 

Soan-ge-ta'ha,  strong-hearted. 

Subbeka'she,  the  spider, 

Sugge'ma,  the  mosquito, 

To'tem,  fiimily  coat-of-armt. 

Ugh,  yes. 

Ugudwash',  the  sun-fish. 

UnkUhee',  the  God  of  Water. 

Wabas'so,  the  rabbit;  the  North, 

Wabe'uo,  a  magician,  a  Juggler. 

Wabe'no-wusk,  yarrow. 

Wa'bun,  the  East- Wind. 

Wa'bnn  Au'niing,  the  Star  of  the  East,  the  Morn- 
ing ."■  tar. 

Wahono'win.  a  cry  cf  lamentation, 

Wah-wah-tay'see,  thefire-fiy. 

Wam'pum,  beads  q/smU. 

Waubewy'on,  a  white  tkin  wrapper. 

Wa'wa.  the  wild-goose. 

Waw'beek,  a  rode. 

Waw-be-wa'wa.  (As  white  goose. 

Wawonais'sa,  the  whippocn'wiU. 

Way-muk-kwa'na.  the  caterpillar, 

Wen'digoes,  giants. 

Weno'nah,  HiaunUha's  mother,  daughter  of  No- 
komis, 

Yenadiz'ze,  an  idler  and  gambler;  an  Indian 
dandy. 

Page  142.    In  the  Vale  of  TatoasenihcL 

This  valley,  now  called  Nonnan*s  Kill, 
is  in  Albany  County,  New  York. 
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Page  142.      On  the  Mountains  of  the 
Prairie. 

Mr.  Catlin,  in  his  Letters  and  Notes  on 
the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Condition  of 
the  North  American  Indians,  Vol.  II.  p. 
100,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  tne 
Cdteau  des  Prairies^  and  tlie  Red  Pipe- 
stone Qnarry.    He  says  :  — 

"Here  (according  to  their  traditions) 
happened  the  mysterious  birth  of  the  red 
pipe,  which  has  blown  its  fumes  of  peace 
and  war  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
continent;  which  lias  visited  every  war- 
rior, and  passed  through  its  reddened  stem 
the  irrevocable  oath  of  war  and  desolation. 
And  here,  also,  the  peace-breathing  calu- 
met was  bom,  and  fringed  with  the  eagle's 
quills,  which  has  shed  its  thrilling  fumes 
over  the  land,  and  soothed  the  fury  of  the 
relentless  savage. 

"The  Great  Spirit  at  an  ancient  period 
here  called  the  Indian  nations  together, 
and,  standing  on  the  precipice  of  the  red 
pipe-stone  i*ock,  broke  from  its  wall  a 
piece,  and  made  a  huge  pipe  by  turning  it 
m  his  hand,  which  he  smoked  over  them, 
and  to  the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and 
the  West,  and  told  them  that  this  stone 
was  red,  — that  it  was  their  llesh,— -that 
they  must  use  it  for  their  pipes  of  peace,  — 
that  it  belonged  to  them  all,  and  that  the 
war-club  and  scalping-knife  must  not  be 
raised  on  its  ground.  At  the  last  whiff  of 
his  pipe  his  head  went  into  a  great  cloud, 
and  the  whole  surface  of  the  rock  for  sev- 
eral miles  was  melted  and  glazed;  two 
great  ovens  were  opened  beneath,  and  two 
women  (guardian  spirits  of  the  place)  en- 
tered them  in  a  blaze  of  fire  ;  and  they  are 
heard  there  yet  (Tso-mec-cos-tee  and  Tso- 
me-cos-te-won-dee),  answering  to  the  invo- 
cations of  the  high-priests  or  medicine-men, 
who  consult  them  when  they  are  visitors 
to  this  sacred  place." 


Page  144.     Hark  you.  Bear  !  you  are  a 
-M^oard. 

This  anecdote  is  from  Heckewelder.  In 
his  account  of  the  Indian  Nations,  he  de- 
scribes an  Indian  hunter  as  addr^ing  a 
bear  in  nearly  these  words.  "  I  was  pres- 
ent," he  says,  "  at  the  delivery  of  this  cu- 
rious invective  ;  when  the  hunter  had  de- 
rtched  the  bear,  I  asked  him  how  he 
ueht  that  poor  animal  could  imder- 
stand  what  he  said  to  it  '0  '  said  he 
in  answer,  '  the  bear  understood  me  very 
well;  did  you  not  observe  how  ashamed 
he  looked  while  I  was  upbraiding  him  ? ' " 
—  Transactions  of  the  A  merican  Philosonhr 
teal  Sneieiy,  Vol.  I.  p.  240. 


Page  147.  Hush  /  the  Naked  Bear  vnU 
hear  thee/ 

Heckewelder,  in  a  letter  published  lu 
the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philo- 
icmhical  Society,  \6L  IV.  p.  260,  speaks 
of  this  tradition  as  prevalent  among  the 
Mohicans  and  Delawares. 

"Their  reports,"  he  says,  "run  thus-, 
that  among  all  animals  that  had  been  for- 
merly in  this  country,  this  was  the  most 
ferocious;  that  it  was  much  laiger  than  the 
largest  of  the  common  bears,  and  remark- 
ablv  long-bodied ;  all  over  (except  a  spot 
of  hair  on  its  back  of  a  white  color)  na- 

•wtXX*     •     •     •     • 

"The  history  of  this  animal  used  to  be  a 
subject  of  conversation  among  the  Indians, 
especially  when  in  the  woods  a  huntiiu^. 
I  have  also  heard  them  say  to  their  chu- 
dren  when  crying :  *  Hush  !  the  naked  bear 
will  hear  you,  be  upon  you,  and  devour 
you.'" 

Page  151.  Where  the  FaUs  of  Minne- 
haha, etc. 

"  The  scenery  about  Fort  Snellmg  is  rich 
in  beauty.  The  Falls  of  St  Anthony  are 
familiar  U  travellers,  and  to  readers  of 
Indian  ske^olies.  Between  the  fort  and 
these  falls  are  the  '  Little  Falls,'  forty  feet 
in  height,  on  a  stream  that  empties  into 
the  Mississippi.  The  Indians  called  them 
Mine-hah-hah,  or  'laughing  waters.*"  — 
Mrs.  Eastman's  Dacotah,  or  Legends  qf 
the  Sioux,  Introd.,  p.  ii 

Page  166.  Sand  Hills  of  the  Nayow 
WudQoo. 

A  description  of  the  Orand  Sable,  or 
great  sand-dunes  of  Lake  Superior,  is  given 
in  Poster  and  Whitney's  Rmort  on  the  Ge- 
ology of  the  Lake  Superior  Land  District, 
Part  It.  p.  131.  ' 

"  Tlie  Grand  Sable  possesses  a  scenic  in- 
terest little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Pictured 
Rocks.     The  explorer  passes  abruptly  from 
a  coast  of  consolidated  sand  to  one  of  loose 
materials;  and  although  in  the  one  case 
the  cliffs  are  less  precipitous,  yet  in  the 
other  they  attain  a  higher  altitude.     Ho 
sees  before  him  a  long  reach  of  coast,  re- 
sembling  a  vast  sand-bank,  more  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  without  a 
trace  of  vegetation.     Ascending  to  the  top, 
rounded  hillocks  of  blown  sand  are  ob- 
served, with  occasional  clumps  of  treea^ 
standing  out  like  oases  in  the  desert." 

Page  166.     Onawayf  Awake,  beloved! 

The  original  of  this  song  may  be  found 
in  UtteU's  Living  Age,  Vol  XXV.  p.  4^ 
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Page  167.  On  the  Red  Swan  floating^ 
flying. 

The  fanciful  tradition  of  the  Red  Swan 
may  be  found  in  Sclioolcraft's  ALgic  Re- 
searches, Vol.  II.  p.  9.  Three  brothers 
were  hunting  on  a  wager  to  see  who  would 
bring  home  the  first  game. 

"They  were  to  shoot  no  other  animal/* 
so  the  legend  says,  "  but  such  as  each  was 
in  the  habit  of  killing.  They  set  out  dif- 
ferent ways :  Odjibwa,  tJie  youngest,  had 
not  ffone  far  before  he  saw  a  bear,  an  ani- 
mal he  was  not  to  kill,  by  the  agreement. 
lie  followed  him  close,  and  ilrove  an  arrow 
through  him,  which  brought  him  to  the 
KTOund.  Although  contrary  to  the  bet,  he 
uiimediately  commenced  skinning  him, 
when  suddenly  something  red  tinged  all 
the  air  around  him.  He  rubbed  his  eyes, 
thinking  he  was  perhaps  deceived;  but 
without  etfect,  for  the  red  hue  continueil. 
At  length  he  heard  a  strange  noise  at  a 
distance.  It  first  appeared  like  a  human 
voice,  but  after  following  the  sound  for 
some  distance,  he  reached  the  shores  of  a 
lake,  and  soon  saw  the  object  he  was  look- 
ing for.  At  a  distance  out  in  the  lake  sat 
a  most  beautiful  Reil  Swan,  whose  plumage 
glittered  in  the  sun,  and  who  would  now 
and  then  make  the  same  noise  he  had  heard. 
He  was  within  long  bow-shot,  and,  pulliug 
the  arrow  from  the  bowstring  up  to  his  ear, 
took  deliberate  aim  and  shot.  The  arrow 
took  no  effect ;  and  he  shot  and  shot  again 
till  his  Quiver  was  empty.  Still  the  swan 
remaine<l,  moving  round  and  round, 
stretching  its  long  neck  and  dipping  its 
bill  into  the  water,  as  if  heedless  oi  the 
arrows  shot  at  it.  Odjibwa  ran  home,  and 
got  all  his  own  and  his  brother's  arrows, 
and  shot  them  all  away.  He  then  stood 
and  ipized  at  the  beautiful  bird.  While 
standing,  he  remembered  his  brother's  sav- 
ing that  in  their  deceased  father's  medi- 
cine-sack were  three  magic  arrows.  Off  he 
started,  his  anxiety  to  kill  the  swan  over- 
coming all  scruples.  At  any  other  time, 
he  would  have  deemed  it  sacrilege  to  open 
his  father's  medicine-sack  ;  but  now  he 
hastily  seized  the  three  arrows  and  ran 
back,  leaving  the  other  contents  of  the 
sack  scatters  over  the  lodge.  The  swan 
\ra8  still  there.  He  shot  the  first  arrow 
with  great  precision,  and  came  very  near 
to  it.  The  second  came  still  closer;  as  he 
took  the  last  arrow,  he  felt  his  arm  firmer,  \ 
and,  drawing  it  up  with  vigor,  saw  it  pass 
through  the  neck  of  the  swan  a  little  above 
the  breast  Still  it  did  not  prevent  tlie 
bird  from  flying  off,  which  it  did,  however, 
at  first  slowly,  flapoing  its  wings  and  ris- 
ing gradually  into  tne  air,  and  then  flying 


off  toward  the  sinking  of  the  sun."  —  pp* 
10-12. 

Page  170.     When  I  think  of  my  beloved. 

The  original  of  this  song  may  be  found 
in  Onedta^  p.  15. 

Pa^  170.  Sing  the  'Mysteries  oj  Mon^ 
damtn. 

The  Indians  hold  the  maize,  or  Indian 
com,  in  great  veneration.  "They  esteem 
it  so  important  and  di\ine  a  grain,"  says 
Schoolcraft,  "that  their  story-tellers  in- 
vented vaiious  tales,  in  which  this  idea  is 
s^nnbolized  under  the  form  of  a  special  gift 
from  the  Great  Spirit.  The  Oc(jibwa-Al- 
goncmins,  who  call  it  Mon-d&-min,  that  is, 
the  Spirit's  grain  or  berry,  have  a  pretty 
story  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  stalk  in 
full  tassel  is  represented  as  descending 
from  the  sky^  imder  the  guise  of  a  hand- 
some youth,' m  answer  to  the  prayers  of  a 
young  man  at  his  fast  of  virility,  or 
coming  to  manhood. 

*'  It  is  well  known  that  corn-planting 
and  corn-gathering,  at  least  among  all  the 
still  uncoltmized  tribes,  are  left  entirely  to 
the  females  and  children,  and  a  few  super- 
annuated old  men.  It  is  not  generally 
known,  perhaps,  that  thb  labor  is  not 
compulsory,  and  that  it  is  assumed  by  the 
females  as  a  just  equivalent,  in  their  view, 
for  the  onerous  and  continuous  labor  of 
the  other  sex,  in  providing  meats,  and 
skins  for  clothing,  oy  the  chase,  and  in 
defending  their  villages  against  tneir  ene- 
mies, and  keeping  intruders  off  their  terri- 
tories. A  good  Indian  housewife  deems 
this  a  part  of  her  prerogative,  and  prides 
herself  to  have  a  store  o?  com  to  exeitsise 
her  hospitality,  or  duly  honor  her  hus- 
band's hospitalitv,  in  the  entertainment  of 
the  lodge  guests.   —  One6ta,  p.  82. 

Page  171.     Thus  the  Jields  shall  be  more 
fruitful. 

"  A  singular  proof  of  this  belief,  in  both 
sexes,  of  the  mysterious  influence  of  the 
steps  of  a  woman  on  the  vegetable  and  in 
sect  creation,  is  found  in  an  ancient  cus 
tom,  which  was  related  to  me,  respecting 
corn-planting.  It  was  the  practice  of  tlie 
hunter's  wife,  when  the  field  of  com  had 
been  planted,  to  choose  the  first  dark  or 
overclouded  evening  to  perform  a  secret 
circuit,  sans  hdbillementy  around  the  fiela. 
For  this  purpose  she  slipped  out  of  the 
lodge  in  the  evening,  nnoDserved,  to  some 
obscure  nook,  where  she  completely  dis- 
robed. Thfcn,  taking  her  matchecota,  or 
principal  garment,  in  one  hand,  she  dragged 
it  around  the  field.  This  was  thought  to 
inaure  a  prolific  crop^  and  to  prevent  the 
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Msaolti  of  insects  and  wonns  upon  the 
gimin.  It  was  supposed  they  could  not 
creep  over  the  chamied  line." — Onedta,  p. 
88. 

Paqe  171.  With  his  priaoner-string  he 
6ouna  Aim. 

"  These  cords."  says  Mr.  Tanner,  "  are 
made  of  the  bark  of  the  elm-tree,  by  boil- 
ing and  then  immersing  it  in  cold  water. 
....  The  leader  of  a  war  party  com- 
monly carries  several  fastened  about  his 
waist,  and  if,  in  the  course  of  the  fight, 
an^  one  of  his  young  men  takes  a  prisoner, 
it  IS  his  duty  to  bring  him  immediately  to 
the  chief,  to  be  tied,  and  the  latter  is  re- 
sponsible for  his  safe  keeping."  —  Narra- 
tive of  Captivity  and  Adventures^  p.  412. 

?Me  172. 

Wageminy  the  thi^  of  cornfielday 

Paimosaidf  who  steals  the  maize-ear. 

"If  one  of  the  young  female  buskers 
flnds  a  red  ear  of  com,  it  is  typical  of  a 
brave  admirer,  and  is  regarded  as  a  fitting 
present  to  some  young  warrior.  But  if  the 
tar  be  crooked,  and  tapering  to  a  point,  no 
matter  what  color,  the  whole  circle  is  set  in 
a  roar,  and  wa-ge-min  is  the  woid  shouted 
aloud.  It  is  the  symbol  of  a  thief  in  the 
cornfield.  It  is  considered  as  the  image  ( 
an  old  man  stooping  as  he  enters  the  lot. 
Had  the  chisel  of  Praxiteles  been  employed 
to  produce  this  image,  it  could  not  more 
vividly  bring  to  the  minds  of  the  merry 
group  the  idea  of  a  pilferer  of  their  favorite 
monaimin«  .... 

"The  literal  meaning  of  the  term  is,  a 
mass,  or  crooked  ear  or  grain ;  but  the  ear 
of  com  so  called  is  a  conventional  type  of  a 
little  old  man  pilfering  ears  of  com  in  a 
oomfield.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  a  sin- 
gle word  or  term,  in  these  curious  lan- 
guages, becomes  the  fhiitful  parent  of 
many  ideas.  And  we  can  thus  perceive 
why  it  is  that  the  word  vxigemin  is  alone 
competent  to  excite  merriment  in  the  husk- 
ing circle. 

**  This  term  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  the 
cereal  chorus,  or  com  song,  as  sung  by  the 
Northern  Algonquin  tribes.  It  is  coupled 
with  the  phrase  Paimosaid,  —  a  permuta- 
tive  form  of  the  Indian  substantive,  made 
from  the  verb  pim-o-sa,  to  walk.  Its  lit- 
eral meaning  is,  he  who  walks,  or  the 
walker  ;  but  the  ideas  conveyed  by  it  are, 
he  who  walks  by  niglit  to  pUfer  com.  It 
offers,  therefore,  a  kind  of  parallelism  in 
expression  to  the  preceding  term."  —  One- 
«a,p.  254. 

Page  177.  PugaaaiHg,  with  thirteen 
pieces. 

This  Game  of  the  Bowl  is  the  principal 


game  of  hazard  among  the  Northern  tribti 
of  Indians.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  gives  a  par- 
ticular account  of  it  in  Onedta,  p.  85i 
"This  game,"  he  says,  "is  very  fascinat- 
ing to  some  portions  of  the  Indians.  They 
stake  at  it  their  ornaments,  weapons, 
clothing,  canoes,  horses,  everytning  in  fact 
thev  possess ;  and  have  been  known,  it  is 
said,  to  set  up  their  wives  and  children, 
and  even  to  forfeit  their  own  liberty.  Of 
such  desperate  stakes  I  have  seen  no  ex- 
amples, nor  do  I  think  the  game  itself  in 
common  use.  It  is  rather  confined  to  cer- 
tain persons,  who  hold  the  relative  rank  of 
gamblera  in  Indian  society,  — men  who  an 
not  noted  as  hunters  or  warriors,  or  steady 
providers  for  their  families.  Among  these 
are  persons  who  bear  the  term  of  lenar 
dizze-wug,  that  is,  wanderers  about  the 
country,  braggadocios,  or  fops.  It  can 
hardly  be  classed  with  the  popular  games 
of  amusement,  by  which  skul  and  dexter- 
ity are  acquired.  I  have  generally  found 
the  chiefs  and  graver  men  of  the  tiibes, 
who  encouraged  the  young  men  to  play 
ball,  and  are  sure  to  be  present  at  the  cus- 
tomary sports,  to  witness,  and  sanction, 
and  applaud  them,  speak  lightly  and  dia- 
paraginffly  of  this  game  of  hazard.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  tnat  some  of  the  chieCs, 
distinguished  in  war  and  the  chase,  at  the 
West,  can  be  referred  to  as  lending  their 
example  to  its  fascinating  power." 

See  also  his  History,  Condition,  and 
Prospects  qf  the  Indian  Tribes,  Part  II. 

Page  181.  To  the  PiUurtd  Rocks  qf 
sandstone. 

The  reader  will  find  a  long  description 
of  the  Pictured  Rocks  in  Poster  and  Whit- 
ney's Report  on  the  Oeology  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Land  District.  Part  II.  p.  124. 
From  this  I  make  the  following  extract :  — « 

"  The  Pictured  Rocks  may  be  described, 
in  general  terms,  as  a  series  of  sandstone 
bluflb  extending  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Superior  for  about  five  miles,  and  rising, 
in  most  places,  vertically  from  the  water, 
without  any  beach  at  the  base,  to  a  height 
varyingfrom  fifty  to  nearly  two  hundred 
feet  Were  they  simply  a  line  of  cliffs, 
they  might  not,  so  far  as  relates  to  height 
or  extent,  be  worthy  of  a  rank  among  great 
natxirai  curiosities,  although  such  an  as- 
semblage of  rocky  strata,  washed  by  the 
waves  of  the  great  lake,  would  not,  imder 
any  drcnmstances,  be  destitute  of  gran- 


of  the  surf,  the  rock -bound  ooait,  afford 
ing,  for  miles,  no  pk.?  of  rofng^^  —  th^ 
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lowering  sky,  the  rising  wind, — all  these 
would  excite  his  apprehension,  and  induce 
him  to  ply  a  vigorous  oar  until  the  dreaded 
wall  was  passed.  But  in  the  Pictured 
Rocks  there  are  two  features  which  com- 
municate to  the  scenery  a  wonderful  and 
almost  unique  character.  These  are,  first, 
the  curious  manner  in  which  the  dififs  have 
been  excavated  and  worn  away  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  lake,  which,  for  centuries,  has 
dashed  an  ocean-like  surf  a^inst  their 
base;  and,  second,  the  equiQly  curious  \ 
manner  in  which  large  portions  of  the  sur- 
face have  been  colored  by  bands  of  bril- 
liant hues. 

*'  It  is  from  the  latter  circumstance  that 
the  name,  bv  which  these  cliffs  are  known 
to  the  American  traveller,  is  derived ;  while 
that  applied  to  thein  b)r  the  French  voya- 
ffeurs  ( '  Les  Portails ' )  is  derived  from  the 
former,  and  by  far  the  most  striking  pecu- 
liarity. 

**  The  term  Pictured  Rocks  has  been  in 
use  for  a  great  length  of  time ;  but  when  it 
was  first  applied,  we  have  been  unable  to 
discover.  It  would  seem  that  the  first  trav- 
ellers were  more  impressed  with  the  novel 
and  striking  distribution  of  colors  on  the 
surface  than  with  the  astonishing  variety 
of  form  into  which  the  cliffs  themselves 
have  been  worn 

"Our  voysgeurs  had  many  l^ends  to 
relate  of  the  pranks  of  the  Menni-bqfou  in 
these  caverns,  and,  in  answer  to  our  inc^ui- 
ries.  seemed  dispc»ed  to  fabricate  stones, 
witnout  end,  of  the  achievements  of  this 
Indian  deity." 

Page  189.  Toward  the  sun  his  hands 
were  lifted. 

In  this  manner,  and  with  such  saluta- 
tions, was  Father  Marouette  received  by 
the  Illinois.  See  his  Voyages  et  Dicou- 
vertes,  Section  V.  '  J 

Page  212.  ( 

That  of  our  vices  we  can  frame 
A  ladaer. 

The  words  of  St  Augustine  are,  —  "De 
vitiis  nostris  scalam  nobis  facimus,  si  vitia 
ipsa  calcamus." 

Sermon  III,  De  Ascensions. 

Page  212.     iVu  Phantom  Ship. 

A  detailed  account  of  this  ''apparition 
of  a  Ship  in  the  Air"  is  given  by  Cotton 
Mather  m  his  Magnolia  Christie  Book  L 
Ch.  YL  It  is  contained  in  a  letter  from 
the  Rev.  James  Pierpont,  Pastor  of  New 
Haven.  To  this  account  MaJher  adds 
these  words :  — 


"  Reader,  there  being  yet  living  so  many 
credible  gentlemen  that  were  eyewitnesses 
of  this  wonderful  thing,  I  venture  to  pub- 
lish it  for  a  thing  as  undoubted  as  'tis 
wonderful." 

Page  215.  And  the  Emperor  hut  a  Mor 
cho. 

Macho^  in  Spanish,  signifies  a  mule. 
Oolondrina  is  the  feminine  form  of  (JoUtn- 
drino,  a  swallow,  and  also  a  cant  name  foi 
a  deserter. 

Page  217.    Oliver  Basselin, 

Oliver  Basselin,  the  "  Pire  joyeux  du 
Vaudeville"  flourished  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  gave  to  his  convivial  songs 
the  name  of  Ids  native  valleys,  in  which  he 
sang  them,  Vaux-de-Vire.  This  name  was 
afterwards  corrupted  into  the  modem  Vau- 
deville. 

Page  218.     Victor  OaUmUth. 

This  poem  is  founded  on  fact  Victor 
Galbraitli  was  a  bugler  in  a  company  of 
volunteer  cavalry,  and  was  shot  in  Mexico 
for  some  breach  of  discipline.  It  is  a  com* 
mon  superstition  among  soldiers,  that  no 
balls  will  kill  them  unless  their  names  are 
written  on  them.  The  old  proverb  says, 
"  Every  bullet  has  its  billet'^ 

Page  219.  /  remtmber  the  sea-fight  fa/r 
away. 

This  was  the  engagement  between  the 
Enterprise  and  Boxer,  off  the  harbor  of 
Portland,  in  which  both  captains  were 
slain.  They  were  buried  side  by  side,  in 
the  cemetery  on  Mountjoy. 

Page  222.    Santa  Filomena. 

"At  Pisa  the  church  of  San  Fraacisco 
contains  a  chapel  dedicated  latel  v  to  Santa 
Filomena;  over  the  altar  is  a  picture,  by 
SabateUi,  representing  the  Saint  as  a<t>eau- 
tiful,  nympn-like  figure,  floating  down 
from  heaven,  attended  by  two  angds  bear* 
ing  the  lily,  palm,  and  iavelin,  and  be- 
neath, in  the  foreground,  the  sick  and 
maimed,  who  are  healed  by  her  interces- 
sion."—Mrs.  Jameson,  Sacred  and  Le^ 
gendary  AH,  II.  29S. 

Page  409.    The  Childrtn*s  Crusade. 

•*  The  Children's  Crusade  "  was  left  un- 
finished by  Mr.  Longfellow.  It  is  founded 
upon  an  event  which  occurred  in  the  year 
1212.  An  army  of  twenty  thousand  chil- 
dren, mostly  boys,  under  the  lead  of  a  boy 
of  t^n  years,  named  Nicolas,  set  out  from 
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Culognt  ^or  the  Holj  Land.  When  ther 
reacEed  Genoa  only  seven  thousand  re- 
nutined.  There,  as  the  sea  did  not  divide 
to  a.  low  them  to  march  dry-?hod  to  the 


East,  they  broke  op.  Some  sot  aa  far  as 
Rome;  two  ship-loads  sailed  from  Pisa, 
and  were  not  neard  of  again;  the  reel 
straggled  back  *o  QenuAuy. 


INDEX  OF  FIRST  LINES 


A  ■LtifD  man  ik  a  poor  man,  aud  poor  a  blind 

man  is,  94. 
A  fleet  with  flaga  arrayed,  376. 
After  to  iong  an  abaence,  229. 
A  gentle  boy,  with  soft  and  aillcen  locka,  229. 
A  handful  of  red  land,  from  the  hot  clime,  130. 
Ah,  how  short  are  the  days!    How  soon  the 

night  OTertakes  us,  299. 
Ah,  LoTe,  C4. 
Ah  roe !  ah  me  I  when  thinking  of  the  years, 

394. 
Ah !  thou  moon  that  shinest,  64. 
Ah  !  what  pleasant  visions  haunt  me,  126. 
A  little  bird  in  the  air,  258. 
Allah  gives  light  in  daricness,  392. 
All  are  architects  of  Fate,  130. 
AU  are  sleeping,  weary  heart,  58. 
All  day  has  the  battle  raged,  262. 
All  houses  wherein  men  have  lived  and  died, 

214. 
All  the  old  gods  are  dead,  254. 
Am  I  a  king,  that  I  should  call  my  own,  396. 
A  mill-stone  and  the  human  heart  are  driven 

ever  round,  94. 
A  milt  was  driving  down  the  British  Channel, 

213. 
Among  the  many  Htos  that  I  have  known,  381. 
An  angel  with  a  radiant  face,  339. 
And  King  Olaf  heard  the  cry,  247. 
And  now,  behold  t  as  at  the  approach  of  morn- 
ing, 17. 
And  thou,  O  River  of  To-morrow,  flowing,  383. 
And  when  the  kings  were  in  the  field,  —  their 

sauadroDS  in  array,  689. 
Ana  whither  goest  thou,  gentle  sigh,  646. 
Annie  of  Tharaw,  my  true  love  of  old,  92. 
An  old  man  in  a  lodge  within  a  park.  366. 
As  a  fond  mother,  when  the  day  is  o'er,  380. 
As  a  pale  phantom  with  a  lamp,  409. 
A  soldier  of  the  Union  mustered  out,  367. 
As  one  who  long  hath  fled  with  panting  breath, 

414. 
As  one  who,  walking  in  the  twilight  gloom,  121. 
As  the  birds  come  in  the  Spring,  401. 
As  treasures  that  men  seek,  412. 
As  unto  the  bow  the  cord  is,  162. 
At  anchor  in  Hampton  Roads  we  lay,  226. 
At  Atrl,  in  Abrusao,  a  small  town,  273. 
At  Drontbeim,  Olaf  the  King,  266. 
At  La  Chaudeau  —  't  is  long  since  then,  412. 
At  Stralsund,  bv  the  Baltic  Bea,  280. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  height,  135. 
A  rision  as  of  crowded  city  streets,  3C5. 
Awake  !  arise !  the  hour  b  Ute,  410. 
A  wind  came  up  out  of  the  sea,  223. 
A  youth,  light-hearted  and  content,  37. 


Barabbas  is  my  name,  507. 
Baron  Castine,  of  St.  Castlne,  288. 
Beautiful  Uly,  dwelling  by  still  riTers,  317. 
Beautiful    valley !     through    whose    verdant 

meads,  360. 
Becalmed  upon  the  sea  of  Thought,  402. 
Behold  I  a  giant  am  I,  400. 
Bell  t  thou  soundest  merrily,  23. 
Beside  the  unffathered  rice  he  lay,  41. 
Between  the  mrk  and  the  daylight,  226. 
Beware !  the  Israelite  of  old,  who  tore,  44. 
Black  are  the  moors  before  Kazan,  337. 
Black  shadows  faU,  131. 
Blind  Bartimeus  at  the  gates,  88,  498. 
Build  me  straight,  O  worthy  Master,  122. 
Bum,  O  evening  hearth,  km.  waken,  318. 
By  his  evoiing  fire  the  artist,  132. 
By  the  shore  of  Gitche  Qumee,  189. 

Can  it  be  the  sun  descending,  167. 

Centuries  old  are  the  moimtains,  348. 

Christ  to  the  young  man  said :  Tet  one  thing 

more,  135. 
Clear  fount  of  light !  my  native  land  on  high. 

Come  from  thy  caverns  dark  and  deep,  349. 
Come,  O  death,  so  silent  flying,  230. 
Come,  old  friend  I  ait  dovrn  and  listen,  89. 
Come  to  me,  O  ye  children,  224. 

Dark  is  the  morning  with  mist ;  in  the  narrow 

mouth  of  the  harbor,  398. 
Dead  be  lay  among  his  books,  394. 
Dear  child,  how  radiant  on  thy  mother's  knee, 

82. 
Delusions  of  the  days  that  once  have  been,  607. 
Don  Nuno,  Count  of  Lara,  638. 
Doat  thou  see  on  the  rampart's  height,  379. 
Dowered  with  all  celestial  gifts,  342. 
Down  from  yon  distant  mountain  height,  337. 
Downward  through  the  evening  twilight,  146. 

Bach  heart  has  Its  haunted  chamber,  228. 
Even  as  the  Blessed,  at  the  final  summons,  16. 
Evermore  a  sound  shall  be,  346. 
Every  fiutter  of  the  wing,  346. 
Eyes  so  tristful,  eyes  so  tristful,  230. 

Far  and  wide  among  the  nationa,  182. 
Filled  Lb  Life's  goblet  to  the  brim,  39. 
Flooded  by  rain  and  snow,  348. 
Flow  on,  sweet  river !  like  his  verse,  409. 
Forms  of  saints  and  kinsa  are  atanding,  93. 
For  thee  waa  a  houae  buUt,  20. 
Forth  from  the  curtain  of  clouda,  from  the  tent 
of  purple  and  acarlet,  209. 
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Forth  upon  the  Qitche  Oumee,  157. 
Four  hy  the  clock  !  and  yet  not  d»y,  408. 
Four  limpid  lakes,  —  four  Naiadea,  40e. 
From  the  outakirta  of  the  town,  229. 
From  this  high  portal  where  upspringa,  390. 
Full  of  wrath  waa  Hiawatha,  178. 

Oaddl  mi  fece ;  H  Ponte  Vecchio  aono,  368. 

Oarlanda  upon  his  grave,  358. 

Qentle  Spring  I  in  aunahine  dad,  19. 

Gently  swaying  to  and  fro,  340. 

Qive  me  of  your  bar)(,  O  Birch-tree,  156. 

Gloomy   and   dark  art  thou,  O  chief  of  the 

mightv  Omahas,  86. 
Glove  of  hlaok  in  white  hand  bare,  23L 
God  sent  his  messenger  the  rain,  572. 
God  sent  liis  Singers  uptm  earth,  134. 
Good  night !  good  night,  beloved,  63. 
Guarding  the  mountains  around,  348. 

Hadst  thou  stayed,  I  must  have  fled,  286. 

Half  of  my  life  is  gone,  and  I  have  leL  40. 

Hark  !  Hark  !  646. 

Haste  and  hide  thee,  347. 

Hast  thou  seen  that  lordly  castle,  23. 

Have  I  dreamed  ?  or  was  it  real,  231. 

Have  you  read  in  the  Talmud  of  old,  225. 

He  is  dead,  the  beautiful  youth,  321. 

He  Lb  gone  to  the  desert  land !  336. 

Here  in  a  little  rustic  hermitage,  381. 

Here  lies  the  gentle  humorist,  who  died,  380. 

High  on  their  turreted  cliffs,  348. 

Honor  be  to  Mudjekeewis  I  144. 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain,  81. 

How  beautiful  it  was,  that  oue  bright  day,  319. 

How  cold  are  thy  baths,  Apollo !  ^. 

How  I  started  up  in  the  night,  in  the  night,  340. 

How  manv  lives,  made  beautiful  and  sweet,  321. 

How  much  of  my  young  heart,  O  Spain,  373. 

How  stranKe  it  seems !    These  Hebrews  in  their 

graves,  216. 
How  strange  the  sculptures  that  adorn  these 

towers,  322. 
How  the  Titan,  the  deflant,  344. 
How  they  so  softly  rest,  22. 

I  am  poor  and  old  and  Mind,  362. 

I  am  the  God  Thor,  246. 

I  enter,  and  I  see  thee  in  the  gloom,  322. 

If  perliapa  these  rhymes  of  mine  should  sound 

not  well  in  strangers'  ears,  94. 
If  thou  art  sleeping,  maiden,  74. 
I  have  a  vague  remembrance,  229. 
I  have  read,  in  some  old,  nuurvellous  tale,  5. 
I  hear  along  our  street,  140. 
I  heard  a  brooklet  gushing,  22. 
I  heard  a  voice,  that  cried.  133. 
I  heard  the  bells,  on  Christmas  Day,  319. 
I  heard  the  trailing  garments  of  the  Night,  2. 
I  know  a  maiden  fair  to  see,  23. 
I  lay  upon  the  headland-height,  and  listened, 

317. 
I  leave  ^on,  ye  cold  mountain  chains,  391. 
I  lift  mine  eyes,  and  all  the  windows  blase,  322. 
I  hlce  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase,  which  calls, 

37. 
In  Attica  thy  birthplace  should  have  been,  364. 
In  broad  daylight,  and  at  noon,  216. 
In  dark  fens  of  the  Dismal  Swamps,  42. 
In  his  chamber,  weak  and  dving,  80. 
In  his  lodge  beside  a  river,  186. 
In  Mather's  ICagruOia  CbrisU,  212. 
In  Ooean's  wide  domains,  43. 
In  Be  Luke'tt  Gospel  we  are  told,  390. 


Intelligence  and  courtesy  not  tiways  are 

bhied,  94. 
In  tliat  building,  long  and  low,  220. 
In  that  desolate  land  and  looe,  375. 
In  the  ancient  town  of  Bruges,  76. 
In  the  convent  at  Droutheim.  262. 
In  the  heroic  days  when  Ferdinand,  264. 
In  the  long,  sleepless  watches  of  the  night,  M. 
In  the  market-place  of  Bruges  stands  tbabaifrj 

old  and  brown,  77. 
In  the  old  churchyard  of  his  native  town.  401. 
In  the  Old  Colony  days,  in  Plymouth  tha  iand 

of  the  Pilgrims,  191. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Pegnitx,  where  across  teoat} 

meadow-lands,  70. 
In  the  VaUey  of  the  Vlre,  217. 
In  the  village  churchvard  ahe  lies,  214. 
In  the  workshop  of  Hephnstus,  311. 
In  those  days  said  Hiawatha,  172. 
In  those  days  the  Evil  Spirits,  174. 
Into  the  city  of  Kamhalu,  275. 
Into  the  darkness  and  the  hush  of  night,  401. 
Into  the  open  air  Jolm  Alden,  perplesced  and 

bewildered,  198. 
Into  the  SUent  Land,  24. 
I  pace  the  sounding  sea-beach  and  behold,  365. 
I  said  unto  myself,  if  I  were  dead,  367. 
I  saw,  as  in  a  dream  sublime,  84. 
I  saw  the  long  line  of  the  vacant  shore,  367. 
I  see  amid  the  fields  of  Ayr,  397. 
I  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air,  90. 
Is  it  so  far  from  tliee,  395. 
I  stand  again  on  the  familiar  shore,  364. 
I  stand  beneath  the  tree,  whose  branchMshafda, 

384. 
I  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight,  85. 
I  stood  upon  the  hiUs,  when  heaven's  wide  arch, 

8. 
It^y  I  Italy  !  thou  who  *rt  doomed  to  wear, 

3^. 
Ithought  this  Pen  would  arise,  386. 
It  is  autumn ;  not  without,  413. 
It  is  the  Harvest  Moon  I    On  gilded  vanes,  882. 
I  trust  that  somewhere  and  somehow,  277. 
It  was  Einar  Tamberskelver,  261. 
It  was  fifty  years  ago,  224. 
It  was  Sir  Christopher  Gardiner,  314. 
It  was  the  schooner  Hesperus,  27. 
It  was  the  season  when  through  aU  the  land, 

268. 

Janus  am  I ;  oldest  of  potentates,  408. 
Joy  and  Temperance  and  Repoee,  98. 
Just  above  yon  sandy  bar,  126. 
Just  in  the  gray  of  the  dawn,  as  the  mists  up- 
rose from  the  meadows,  200. 

King  Christian  stood  by  the  lofty  mast,  21. 
King  Ring  with  his  queen  to  the  banquet  did 

fare,  641. 
King  Solomon,  before  his  palace  gate,  293 

Labor  with  what  zeal  we  wOl,  227. 

Lady,  how  can  it  chance  — jret  this  we  see,  398. 

lAugh  of  the  mountain  !  —  lyre  of  bird  and 

tree!  17. 
Leafless  are  the  trees ;  their  purple  branchea, 

220. 
Let  him  who  will,  by  force  or  fraud  innate,  413^ 
Let  nothing  disturb  thee,  340. 
Like  two  cathedral  towers  these  stately  pinea, 

400. 
listen  my  children,  and  you  shall  bear,  236b 
Little  sweet  wine  of  Juiangon,  412. 
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Lo !  in  the  painted  oriel  of  the  West,  90. 

Loni^ng  ftlraftdy  to  search  In  and  round,  18. 

Lordf  what  am  I,  that  with  iincfwiiing  care,  16. 

Load  be  sang  tlie  psalm  of  David,  42. 

Loud  sang  the  Spanish  caralier,  70. 

Loud  the  sngiy  wind  was  waUing,  254. 

Loudly  the  nilors  cheered,  259. 

LoTe,  lore,  what  wilt  thou  with  this  heart  of 

mine,  648. 
Lull  me  to  sleep,  ye  winds,  whose  fitful  sound, 

367. 
Lutheran,  Popish,  Calrinlstic,  all  these  creeds 

and  doctrines  three,  94. 

Maiden  I  with  the  meek,  brown  eyes,  39. 

Man-like  is  it  to  faU  into  sin,  93. 

Meanwhile  the  stalwart  Miles  Standish  was 
marching  lAeadilv  northward,  205. 

Month  after  month  passed  away,  and  in  Au- 
tumn the  ships  of  the  merchants,  207. 

Mounted  on  Kyrat  strong  and  fleet,  377. 

Much  it  behoTeth,  645. 

My  soul  its  secret  has,  my  life  too  has  its  mys- 
tery, 648. 

Neglected  record  of  a  mind  «»lected,  637. 

Nerer  shall  souls  like  these,  361. 

Never  stoops  the  soaring  TuHure,  183. 

Nine  sisters,  beautiful  in  form  and  face,  381. 

No  more  shall  I  see,  643. 

Nortiiward  over  Drontheim,  258. 

No  sound  of  wheels  or  hoof-beat  breaks,  359. 

Not  fsshioned  out  of  gold,  like  Hera's  throne, 

341. 
Nothing  that  is  shall  perish  utterly,  416. 
Nothing  the  greatest  artist  can  conceive,  382. 
Nothing  was  heard  in  the  room  but  the  hurrying 

pen  of  the  stripling,  193. 
Not  without  fire  can  any  workman  mould,  392. 
Now  from  all  King  OUTb  farms,  249. 
Nowhere  such  a  devious  stream,  363. 
Now  the  sephyrs  diminish  tiie  cold,  and  the 

year  being  ended,  389. 
Now  Time  throws  off  his  cloak  again,  646. 

O  Caesar,  we  who  are  about  to  die,  354. 

O  curfew  of  the  setting  sun !  O  bells  of  Lynn, 
320. 

0>r  aU  the  hill-tops,  340. 

O  faithful,  indefatigable  tides,  637. 

Of  Edenhall,  the  youthful  Lord,  28. 

Of  Prometheus,  bow  undaunted,  211. 

Often  I  think  of  the  beautiful  town,  219. 

Oft  have  I  seen  at  some  cathedral  door,  322. 

Oft  I  remember  those  whom  I  have  known,  414. 

O  gift  of  Ood  t  O  perfect  day,  227. 

O  ghKlsome  light,  526. 

O  hemlock  tree  !  O  hemlock  tree  t  how  faith- 
ful are  thy  branches,  92. 

Objglve me  back  the  days  when  loose  and  free. 

Oh,  bow  blest  are  ye  whose  toils  sre  ended,  644. 

Oh  let  the  soul  her  slumbers  break,  11. 

Oh,  that  a  Bong  would  sing  itself  to  me,  384. 

Oh,  the  long  and  weary  Winter,  185. 

Olaf  the  King,  one  summer  mom,  261. 

Olger  the  Dane  and  Desiderio,  294. 

O  little  feet !  that  such  long  years,  228. 

O  Lord !  who  seest,  from  yon  starry  height,  17. 

O  lovely  river  of  Tvette,  376. 

Once  into  a  quiet  village,  133. 

Onoe  more,  onoe  more,  Inarim^,  374. 

Once  on  a  time,  some  centuries  ago,  304- 


Onoe  the  Emperor  Charles  of  Spain,  215. 
Ouce  upon  Iceland^s  solitary  strand,  385. 
One  Autumn  night,  in  Sudbury  town,  232. 
One  day,  Haroun  Al  Raschid  read,  378. 
One  hundred  years  ago,  and  something  more, 

283. 
One  morning  all  alone,  523. 
One  summer  morning,  when  the  sun  was  hot. 

237. 
On  King  Olaf's  bridal  night,  252. 
On  St.  Bavon's  tower,  commanding.  376. 
On  sunny  slope  and  beechen  swell,  10. 
On  the  cross  the  dying  Saviour,  93. 
On  the  gray  sea-sands,  260. 
On  the  green  little  isle  of  Inchkenneth,  378. 
On  the  Mountains  of  the  Prairie,  142. 
On  the  shores  of  Oitche  Oumee,  159. 
On  the  top  of  a  mountain  I  stand,  70. 
O  precious  evenings !  all  too  swiftly  sped,  134. 
O  River  of  Yesterday,  with  current  swift,  388. 
O  star  of  morning  and  of  liberty,  323. 
O  sweet  illusions  of  Song,  228. 
Others,  the  old  sea-captain,  222. 
O  traveller,  stay  thy  weary  feet,  638. 
Our  Ood,  a  tower  of  strength  is  He,  573. 
Out  of  childhood  into  manhood,  149. 
Out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Air,  227. 
O  weathercock  on  the  village  spire,  399. 
O  ye  dead  Poets,  who  are  Uving  still,  381. 

Padre  Francisco,  60. 

Pentecost,  day  of  rejoicing,  had  come.  The 
church  of  tlie  village,  29. 

Peradventure  of  old,  some  bard  in  Ionian  Is- 
lands, 409. 

Pleasant  it  was,  when  woods  were  green,  1. 

Poet !  I  come  to  touch  thy  hmce  with  mine, 
385. 

Quand  les  astres  de  Nofil,  323. 
Queen  Sigrid  the  Haughty  sat  proud  and  aloft, 
248. 

Rabbi  Ben  Levi,  on  the  Sabbath,  read,  242. 

Rio  Verde,  Rio  Verde,  638. 

River  I  that  in  silence  windest,  38. 

River,  that  stealest  with  such  silent  pace,  364. 

Robert  of  Sicily,  brother  of  Pope  Urbane,  243. 

Sadly  as  some  old  medieval  knight,  414. 
Safe  at  anchor  in  Drontheim  bay,  257. 
Saint  Augustine  I  well  hast  thou  said,  212. 
St.  Botolph*s  Town  t    Hither  across  the  plafais, 

383. 
San  Miguel  de  la  Tumba  Ls  a  convent  vast  and 

wide,  640. 
See,  the  fire  is  sinking  low,  320. 
She  dwells  bv  Great  Kenhawa*s  side,  42. 
She  is  a  maid  of  artless  grace,  640. 
Shepherd  t    who  with  thine  amorous,  sylvan 

song,  16. 
Short  of  stature,  large  of  limb,  253. 
Should  any  one  tliere  in  Rome  remember  Ovid, 

the  exile,  387. 
Should  you  ask  me,  whence  these  stories,  141. 
Simon  Dans  has  come  home  again,  378. 
Sing,  O  Song  of  Hiawatha,  170. 
Sir  Oluf  he  rldeth  over  the  plain,  29. 
Sleep,  comrades,  sleep  and  rest,  408. 
Slowly,  slowly  up  the  wall,  549. 
Slowly  the  hour-hand  of  the  clock  moves  round, 

383. 
Soft  through  the  sDent  air  descend  the  feathery 

•nowflakes,  637. 
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So  from  the  boaom  of  darkness  our  dajs  come 

roAring  and  gleaming,  637. 
Bolemnly,  mournfully,  94. 
8om9  day,  8om«  day,  230. 
Something  the  heart  muat  have  to  cherish,  391. 
Somewhat  hack  from  the  village  street,  S&. 
So  the  strong  will  prevailed,  and  AJden  went  on 

his  errand,  195; 
3outhward  with  fleet  of  ice,  127. 
Spake  full  well,  in  languaoe  quaint  and  olden,  4. 
Speak  !  vp^ak  I  thou  fearful  guest,  25. 
Spring  is  coming,  birds  are  twittering,  forests 

leaf,  and  smiles  the  sun,  642. 
Stars  of  the  summer  night,  47. 
Stay,  stay  at  home,  my  heart,  and  rest,  379. 
Still  through  Egypt's  desert  places,  402. 
Strike  the  sails !  King  Olaf  said,  260. 
Svend  Dyring  he  rideth  adown  the  glade.  312. 
Sweet  as  the  tender  fragrance  that  survives, 

380. 
Sweet  babe  I  true  portrait  of  thy  father^s  face, 

20. 
Sweet  chimes  I  that  in  the  loneliness  of  night, 

408. 
Sweet  faces,  that  from  pictured  casements  lean, 

384. 
Sweet  the  memory  is  to  me,  361. 

Taddeo  Oaddl  built  me.    I  am  old,  368. 

Take  them,  O  Death  !  and  bear  away,  135. 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers,  2. 

The  Ages  come  and  go,  636. 

The  Archbishop,  whom  God  loved  in  high  de- 
gree, 647. 

The  battle  is  fought  and  won,  309. 

Tbe  brooklet  came  from  the  mountain,  230. 

The  ceaseless  rain  Is  falling  fast,  359. 

The  course  of  my  long  life  hath  reached  at  last, 
393. 

The  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  drearv,  37. 

The  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness,  87. 

The  day  is  ending,  87. 

The  doors  are  all  wide  open ;  at  the  gate,  365. 

Tlie  guests  were  loud,  the  ale  was  strong,  250. 

The  holiest  of  all  holidays  are  those,  385. 

The  lights  are  out,  and  gone  are  all  the  guests, 
362. 

The  night  is  come,  but  not  too  soon,  3. 

The  night  is  sUent ;  the  wind  is  stiU,  555. 

The  nuns  in  the  cloister,  64. 

The  old  house  by  the  lindens,  132. 

The  pages  of  thy  book  I  read,  41. 

The  panting  City  cried  to  the  Sea,  407. 

The  peasant  leaves  his  plough  afield,  638. 

There  is  a  quiet  spirit  In  these  woods,  9. 

There  Is  a  Reaper,  whose  name  is  Death,  3. 

There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended, 
129. 

There  sat  one  day  in  quiet,  21. 

There  wu  a  time  when  I  was  very  small,  643. 

The  rising  moon  has  hid  the  stars,  36. 

The  rivers  rush  into  the  sea,  22. 

The  rocky  ledge  runs  far  into  the  sea,  128. 

The  sea  awoke  at  midnight  from  its  sleep,  366.    \ 

The  sea  hath  ite  pearls,  93. 

These  are  the  V(Mces  Three,  349. 

These  words  the  poet  heard  in  Paradise,  408. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast,  40. 

The  Slaver  in  the  broad  lagoon,  43. 

The  summer  sun  is  sinking  low,  407. 

The  sun  is  bright,  —  the  a&  is  clear,  37. 

The  sun  is  set ;  and  in  his  latest  beams,  366. 

The  tide  rises,  the  tide  falls,  400. 

rhe  twilight  is  sad  and  cloudy,  127. 


The  wind  is  rising ;  it  seises  and  shakes,  514. 
The  young  Endjrmion  sleeps  Kndymion's  sleeps 

366. 
This  is  the  ArsenaL    From  floor  to  ceiling,  78. 
This  is  the  forest  |Mimeval.    Tbe  murmuriag 

pines  and  the  hemlocks,  96. 
This  is  the  place.    Stand  still,  my  steed,  78. 
This  song  of  mine,  221. 
Thora  of  Rimol  I  hide  me !  hide  me,  248. 
Thorberg  Shafting,  master-builder,  266. 
Thou  ancient  oak!    whose  myriad  leaver  are 

loud,  381. 
Thou  brooklet,  all  unknown  to  song,  391. 
Thou  comest.  Autumn,  heralded  by  the  rain,  91. 
Though  the  mills  of  Ood  grind  slowly,  yet  tbey 

grind  exceeding  small,  94. 
Tliou  mighty  Prince  of  Church  and  State,  330. 
Thou  Roj^  River,  bom  of  sun  and  shower,  382. 
Thou  that  from  the  heavens  art,  340. 
Three  Kings  came  riding  from  far  away,  378. 
Thre^  miles  extended  around  the  fields  of  the 

homestead,  on  three  sides,  641. 
Three  Silences  there  are :  the  first  of  speech, 

382. 
Thus  for  a  while  he  stood,  and  mused  by  the 

shore  of  the  ocean,  203. 
Thus  sang  the  Potter  at  his  task,  368. 
Thus  then,  much  care>wom,  644. 
T  is  late  at  night,  and  in  the  realm  of  sleep, 

321. 
Tityrus,  tliou  in  the  shade  of  a  qireadhig  beech* 

tree  reclining,  386. 
To-day  from  the  Aurora's  bosom,  408. 
To  gallop  oflF  to  town  post-haste,  648. 
To  noble  heart  Love  doth  for  shelter  fly,  648. 
Torrents  of  light  and  river  of  the  air,  366. 
Turn,  turn,  my  wheel !  Turn  round  and  round, 

3GS. 
Tuscan,  that  wanderest  through  the  realms  of 

gloom,  91. 
T  was  Pentecost,  the  Feast  of  Gladness,  24. 
Two  angels,  one  of  Life  and  one  of  Death,  215. 
Two  good  friends  had  Hiawatha,  164. 

Under  a  spreading  chestnut-tree,  36. 

Under  Mount  Etna  he  lies,  226. 

Under  the  walls  of  Monterey,  218. 

Until  we  meet  again  I    That  is  the  meaning, 

405. 
Up  soared  the  lark  into  the  air,  302. 

Viflwaraitra  the  Magician,  378. 
Vogelweid  the  Mbinminger,  88. 

Warm  and  still  is  the  summer  night,  372. 

Welcome,  my  old  friend,  88. 

Welcome,  O  Stork  I  that  dost  wing.  338. 

We  sat  within  the  farm-house  old,  129. 

What  an  image  of  peace  and  rest.  398. 

What  is  this  I  read  in  history,  406. 

What  phantom  is  this  that  appears,  397. 

What  say  the  bells  of  San  Bias,  411. 

What  should  be  said  of  him  cannot  be  said, 

393. 
What  the  Immortals,  346. 
When  Alcuin  taught  the  sons  of  Charlemagne, 

296. 
When  by  night  tbe  frogs  are  croaking,  kindle 

but 'a  torch's  fire,  94. 
When  descends  on  the  Atlantic,  86. 
Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought,  222. 
When  I  compare,  413. 
When  I  remember  tliem,  those  friends  of  min^ 

364. 
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When  MasArTon,  the  Magician,  229. 

When  the  dying  flame  of  day,  8. 

When  the  hours  of  day  are  numbered,  4. 

When   the  prime  morer  of   my  many  sighs, 

393. 
When  the  rammer  fields  are  mown,  231. 
When  the  warm  sun,  that  brings,  6. 
When  winter  winds  are  piercing  chill,  7. 
Where  are  the  Poets,  unto  whom  beloug,  414. 
Wherennto  is  money  good,  03. 
Whilom  Love  was  like  a  fire,  and  warmth  and 

comfort  it  bespoke,  94. 
White  swan  of  cities,  slumbering  in  thy  nect, 

Whither,  thou  turbid  wave,  22. 

Who  love  would  seek,  644. 

Why  dost  thou  wildly  rush  and  roar,  405. 


Will  ever  the  dear  days  come  back  again,  412. 
Will  then,  Duperrier,  thy  sorrow  be  eternal? 

338. 
With  favoring  winds,  o'er  sunlit  seas,  394. 
With  snow-white  veil  and  garments  as  of  flame, 

322. 
With  what  a  glory  comas  and  goes  the  year,  7. 
Witlaf ,  a  king  of  the  Saxons,  132. 
Worn  with  speed  is  my  good  steed,  75. 

Ye  sentinels  of  sleep,  349. 

Yes,  the  moment  shall  decide,  360. 

Yes,  the  Year  is  growing  old,  6. 

Yet  not  in  vain,  O  River  of  Yesterday,  383. 

Ye  voices  tliat  arose,  25. 

You  shall  hear  how  Hiawatha,  151. 

You  shaU  hear  how  Pau-Puk-Keewis,  1G4, 176 
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Abbot  Joachim,  The,  514. 

Aftermath,  231. 

Afternoon  in  Febraary,  87. 

Allah,  392. 

Amalfi,  361. 

Ancient  Spanish  Ballads,  G3A. 

Angel  and  the  Child,  The,  330. 

Annie  of  Tharaw,  U2. 

April  Day,  An,  6. 

Arrow  and  the  Bong,  The,  90. 

Arsenal  at  Springfield,  The,  78. 

Artist,  The,  392. 

At  La  Chaudeau,  412. 

Auf  Wiederseheu,  406. 

Autumn,  7,  91. 

Autumn  Within,  413. 

Axrael,  293. 

Ballad  of  Carmilhan,  The,  280. 

Ballad  of  the  French  Fleet,  A,  376. 

Ballads  Ain>  other  Pobms,  25. 

Baron  of  St  Castlne,  The,  288. 

Barrages,  391. 

Baytmi  Taylor,  394. 

Beatrice,  19. 

Becalmed,  402. 

Beleaguered  City,  The,  6. 

BsLniT  or   Bruobs   and  other  Forms, 

76. 
Belfry  of  Bruges,  The,  77. 
Belisarius,  362. 
Bell  of  Atri,  The,  273. 
Bells  of  Lynn,  The.  320. 
Bells  of  San  Bias,  The,  411. 
Beowulf  ^s  Expedition  to  Heort,  644. 
Beware,  23. 

Bird  and  the  Ship,  The,  22. 
Birds  of  Killingworth,  The,  268. 
Birds  of  Passage,  131. 
Birds  or  Passaob. 

Flight  thr  First,  211. 

Flioht  thr  Sbcond,  225. 

FuoHT  THR  Third,  228. 

Flight  thr  Fourth,  358. 

FuoHT  THR  FnrrH,  372. 
Bishop  Sigurd  at  Salten  Fiord,  254. 
Black  Knight,  The,  24. 
Blessed  are  the  Dead,  644. 
Blessing  the  Cornfields,  170. 
Blind  Bartimeus,  38. 
Blind  Girl  of  Cast^l  Cuill^,  135. 
Boor  or  Sohkrts,  A.  364. 

Part  Brcohd,  380. 


Thr, 


Boston,  383. 

Boy  and  the  Brook,  The,  337. 

Bridge,  The,  85. 

Bridge  of  Cloud,  The,  318. 

Broken  Oar,  The,  385. 

Brook,  The,  17. 

Brook  and  the  Wave,  The,  230. 

Builders,  The,  130. 

Building  of  the  Long  Serpent,  The,  256. 

Building  of  the  Ship,  The,  122. 

Burial  of  the  Minnisink,  The,  10. 

Burial  of  the  Poet,  The  (Richard  Henry  Danal 

401. 
By  the  Fireside,  129. 
By  the  Seaside,  122. 

Cadenabbia,  359. 

Canzone,  394. 

CariUon,  76. 

Castle-BiUlder,  The,  229. 

Castle  by  the  Sea,  Tlie,  23. 

Castles  in  Spain.  373. 

Catawba  Wine,  221 . 

Celestial  Pilot,  The,  17. 

Challenge,  Tlie,  229. 

Challenge  of  Thor,  The,  246. 

Chamber  over  the  Gate,  The,  386. 

Changed,  229. 

Charlemagne,  294. 

Charles  Sumner,  358. 

Chaucer,  365. 

Child  Asleep,  The,  20. 

Childhood,  643. 

Children,  224. 

Childrrh  or  thr  Lord's  Supprr,  Thr,  29. 

Children's  Cru«ade,  The,  406. 

Children's  Hour,  The,  225. 

Chimes,  408. 

Christmas  Bells,  319. 

Christmas  Carol,  A,  140. 

Christus  ;  A  Mtstrrt,  467. 

Chrysaor,  126. 

City  and  the  Sea,  The,  407. 

Cobbler  of  Hagenau,  The,  277. 

Consolation,  338. 

Coplas  de  Manrique,  11. 

Courtship  or  Milrs  Standisb,  Thr,  19L 

Crew  of  the  Long  Serpent,  The,  257. 

Cross  of  Snow,  The.  91. 

Cumberland,  The,  22a 

CURTRW,  94. 

Dante,  91.  393. 
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Day  is  DonOf  The,  8T. 

Day  of  Sanahine,  227. 

Daybreak,  223. 

Daylight  and  Moonlight,  216. 

Dead,  The,  22. 

Death  of  Arohbiahop  Turpin,  647. 

Death  of  Kwaaind,  The,  182. 

Decoration  Day,  408. 

Dedication  to  The  Seaside  and  the  Fireaide, 

121. 
Dedication  to  Ultima  Thule,  3d4. 
Delia,  380. 

Deacent  of  the  Muaea,  The,  381. 
Diacoverer  of  the  North  Gape,  The,  222. 
DiWna  Commedia,  322. 
Dnrim  Tsaokdt,  Ths,  468. 
Drinking  Song,  89.  ^ 

Dutch  Picture,  A,  378. 

BABLni  PoiMi,  6. 

Einar  Tamberakelver,  261. 

Elected  Knight,  The,  29. 

Elegiac,  398. 

Elegiac  Verse,  409. 

Bliot'a  Oak,  381. 

Elizabeth,  299. 

Enuna  and  Eginhard,  295. 

Emperor's  Bird's  Nest,  The,  215. 

Emperor's  Olove,  The,  37G. 

EnceladuB,  226. 

Eudymion,  36. 

Epimetheus,  231. 

ETAMOaLINB,  95. 

Evening  Star,  The,  90. 
Excelsior,  40. 

Falcon  of  Ser  Federigo,  The,  237. 

Famine,  The,  185. 

Fata  Moivana,  228. 

Fiftieth  Birthday  of  Agassis,  The,  224. 

Finales  to  WayJde  Inn,  271,  291,  316. 

Fire,  392. 

Fire  of  Drift. Wood,  The,  129. 

Flowib-db-Luob,  317. 

Flower-de-Luce,  317. 

Flowers,  4. 

Folk  Somob,  399. 

Footsteps  of  Angels,  4. 

Forsaken,  391. 

Four  by  the  Clock,  408. 

Four  Lakes  of  Madison,  The,  409. 

Four  Princesses  at  WUna,  The,  384. 

Four  Winds,  The,  144. 

Fragment,  A,  410. 

Fragments,  637. 

Friar  Lubin,  647. 

Frithiors  Saga,  Pasaagea  from,  641. 

From  my  Arm-Chair,  396. 

From  the  French,  412. 

From  the  Spanish  Cancioneroa,  230. 

Fugitive,  The,  336. 

Oalaxy,  The,  366. 

Oaspar  Beoerra,  132. 

Ghosts,  The,  183. 

Oiles  Corey  of  the  Salem  Farms,  607. 

Giotto's  Tower,  321. 

Gleam  of  Sonahine,  A,  78. 

Goblet  of  Life,  The,  39. 

God'a-Acre,  37. 

Golosh  Ijmbnd,  Thb,  516. 

Golden  MUestone,  The,  220 

Good  Part,  The,  42. 

Good  Shepherd,  The,  16. 


Grave,  The,  20. 
Gudrun,  252. 

Hakdvcl  or  Tbamslatiors,  A,  336. 

HAMOIMO  of  TUS  OftANK,  1*HB,  352. 

Happiest  Land,  The,  21. 

Haroun  al  Raschid,  378. 

Harvest  Moon,  The,  382. 

Haunted  Chamber,  The,  228. 

Haunted  Houses,  214. 

Hawthorne,  319. 

Helen  of  Tyre,  397. 

Hemlock-Tree,  The,  92. 

Hermes  Trismegistus,  402. 

Herons  of  Elmwood,  The,  372. 

Hiawatha  and  Mudjekeewis,  149. 

Hiawatha  and  the  Pearl-Feather,  169. 

Hiawatha's  ChUdhood,  146. 

Hiawatha's  Departure,  189. 

Hiawatha's  Fasting,  151. 

Hiawatha's  Fishhig,  157. 

Hiawatha's  Friends,  154. 

Hiawatha's  Lamentation,  174. 

Hiawatha's  SaUmg,  156. 

Hiawatha's  Wedding  Feast,  164. 

Hiawatha's  Wooing,  162. 

Holidays,  385. 

Hunting  of  Pau-Puk-Keewis,  The,  178. 

Hymn,  135. 

Hymn  of  the  Moravian  Nuns,  8. 

Hymn  to  the  Night,  2. 

II  Ponte  Vecchio  di  Firenze,  368. 

Image  of  God,  The,  17. 

In  tiie  Churchyard  at  Cambridge,  214. 

In  the  Churchyard  at  Tarrytowu,  380. 

Ih  ths  Hasbos,  402. 

Interludes  to  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  237,  241. 

243,  246,  263,  267,  275,  277,  279,  283,  286, 287, 

293, 295,  298,  304,  309,  311,  313. 
Introduction  to  The  Song  of  Hiawatha,  141. 
Iron  Beard,  251. 
Iron  Pen,  The,  396. 
It  is  not  always  May,  37. 

Jewish  Cemetery  at  Newport,  The,  216. 
John  Alden,  198. 
John  Endicott,  575. 
Judas  Maccasjcus,  324. 
Jugurtha,  396. 

Kambalu,  275. 

Keats,  366. 

Kbramos,  368. 

Killed  at  the  Ford,  321. 

King  Christian,  21. 

King  Olaf  and  Earl  Slgvald,  260. 

King  Olaf 's  Christmas,  255. 

King  Olaf 's  Death-Drink,  262. 

King  OUTs  Return,  247. 

King  Olaf's  War-Horns,  260. 

King  Robert  of  SicUy,  243. 

King  Svend  of  the  Forked  Beard,  25a 

King  Trisanku,  378. 

King  Witlaf 's  Driuking-Hom,  132. 

Ladder  of  St.  Augustine,  The,  212. 
Lady  Wentworth,  283. 
Landlord's  Tales,  The,  235,  314. 
Leap  of  Roushan  Beg,  Tlie,  377. 
Legend  Beautiful,  The,  286. 
L^nd  of  Rabbi  Ben  Levi,  The,  242. 
Legend  of  the  Croaabill,  The,  93. 
L'Envoi,  25. 
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L^Emroi,  401, 41i. 
Light  of  Stftn,  The,  3. 
lif  hthooM,  The,  128. 
Utile  Bird  in  the  Air,  The,  268. 
LoM  ftDd  Oain,  413. 
Lore  umI  Friendship,  193. 
Lover's  Errand,  The,  19S. 
Luck  of  Edenhail,  The,  28. 

Mad  River,  406. 

Maiden  and  Weathercock,  389. 

Maidenhood,  39. 

March  of  Miles  Standiah,  The,  206. 

Martin  Lather,  573. 

Masqub  of  Pandoea,  Ths,  311. 

MeeUnc,  The,  220. 

MemoiTes,  414. 

Messo  Cammiu,  40. 

Michael  Amoblo,  416. 

Midnight  Mass  for  the  Dying  Tear,  6. 

MUton,366. 

MiacsLLAXEOUB,  36,  78. 

Monk  of  Casal-Maggiore,  The,  304. 

Monte  Cassino,  SOU. 

Moods,  384. 

Moonlight,  409. 

MoRiTumi  Salutamus,  354. 

Mother's  Ohost,  The,  312. 

Musician's  Tales,  The,  240,  280,  312. 

My  Books,  414. 

My  Cathedral,  400. 

My  Lost  Youth,  219. 

My  Secret,  648. 

Nameless  Grave,  A,  367. 

NaUve  Land,  The,  17. 

Nature,  380. 

Nature  of  Love,  The,  648. 

New  Emolakd  TEAOBDOi,  The,  676. 

Night,  401. 

Noel,  323. 

Norman  Baron,  The,  80. 

Nun  of  Nidaros,  The,  262. 

Nuremberg,  79. 

Occultation  of  Orl<ni,  The,  84. 

Old  Age,  393. 

Old  Bridge  at  Florence,  The,  368. 

Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs,  The,  89. 

Old  St.  David's  at  Radnor,  398. 

OUver  BasseUn,  217. 

On  the  Terrace  of  the  Aigalades,  390. 

Open  Window,  The,  132. 

Ovid  in  Exile,  387. 

PaUngenesis,  817. 
Parker  Cleaveland,  381. 
Pau-Puk-Keewis,  176. 
Paul  Revere's  Ride,  236. 
Peaoe-Pipe,  The,  142. 
Pegasus  in  Pound,  133. 
Pebsohal  Poems,  413. 
Phantom  Ship,  The,  212. 
Picture-writing,  172. 
Poems  ow  Slateet,  41. 
Poet  and  his  Songs,  The,  401. 
Poetic  Aphorisms,  98. 
Poet's  Calendar,  The,  403. 
Poet's  Tales,  The,  2GB,  283,  294. 
Poets,  The,  381. 
PossibUities,  414. 
Prelude,  412. 

Preludes  to  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  232,  272, 
292. 


Preludes  to  Voices  of  the  Nlglit,  L 
President  Garfield,  408. 
Priscilla,  203. 
PrometlMus,  211. 
Psalm  of  Life,  A,  2. 

Quadroon  Girl.  The,  43. 

Queen  Sigrid  the  Haughty,  248. 

Queen  Tbyri  and  the  Aniriiica  Stalks,  258. 

Quiet  Life,  A,  413. 

Rain  in  Summer,  81. 

Rainy  Day,  The,  37. 

Raud  the  Strong,  264. 

Reaper  and  the  Flowers,  The,  3. 

Remorse,  340. 

I^gnation,  129. 

Return  of  Spring,  The,  646. 

Revenge  of  Rain-in-the-Face,  The,  376. 

Rhyme  of  Sir  Christopher,  l*he,  314. 

Robert  Bums,  307. 

Rondel,  648. 

Ropewalk,  The,  220. 

Saga  of  King  Olaf ,  The,  246. 

Sailing  of  the  May  Flower,  The,  200. 

St.  John,  636. 

St.  JohnX  Cambridge,  384. 

Sand  of  the  Desert  in  an  Hour-Glaas,  130i 

Sandalphon,  225. 

San  MLruel,  the  Convent,  640. 

Santa  Fllomena,  222. 

SanU  Teresa's  Book-Mark,  340. 

Scanderbeg,  309. 

Sea  hath  ito  Pearls,  The,  93. 

Seaside  and  the  FtRBsioB,  The,  121. 

Seaweed,  86. 

Secret  of  the  Sea,  The,  126. 

Sermon  of  St.  Francis,  The,  362. 

Sevev  Soeebts,  382. 

Shadow,  A,  367. 

Shakespeare,  366. 

Shanklin  Fountain,  Inscription  on  the,  638. 

Sicilian's  Tales,  The,  243,  273,  304. 

Siege  of  Kasan,  The,  337. 

Sifting  of  Peter,  The,  389. 

Silent  Love,  644. 

Singers,  The,  134. 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  127. 

Skeleton  in  Armor,  The,  *&. 

Skerry  of  Shrieks,  The,  249. 

Slave  in  the  Dismal  Swamp,  The,  42. 

Slave  Singing  at  Midnight,  The,  42. 

Slave's  Dream,  The,  41. 

Sleep,  367. 

SnowFhJces,227. 

Something  Icit  Undone,  227. 

Son  of  the  Evening  Star,  The,  167. 

Song,  379,  640,  646. 

SoEo  OF  Hiawatha,  The,  141. 

Song  of  the  Bell,  The,  23. 

Song  of  the  Silent  Land,  24. 

Songo  River,  363. 

Somas,  86. 

Sonnet,  134. 

SORMBTS,  90,  400. 

SOMMETS,  A  BOOE  OF,  364. 

Soul's  Complaint  itfainst  the  Body,  The,  646. 

Sound  of  the  Sea,  The,  366. 

Spanish  Jew's  Tslee,  The,  242,  216,  298,  300. 

Spakuh  Studemt,  The,  44. 

Spinning- Wheel,  The,  207. 

Spirit  of  Poetry,  The,  9. 

Spring,  19. 
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Btatue  orer  the  Oatkadral  Door,  The,  93. 
Student's  Talee,  The,  237,  277,  288,  296. 
Bummer  Day  by  the  Be*,  A,  366. 
Sundown,  407. 
SunriM  on  the  Hills,  8. 
SuspirU,  135. 

Talm  or  A  Watsidb  Inm. 

Past  First,  232. 

Past  Bbcond,  272. 

Past  Thiro,  292. 
Tegnte's  Drape,  133. 
Terrestial  Paradise,  The,  18. 
ThangbnukI  the  Priest,  263. 
Theofoffian's  Tales,  The,  264,  286,  299. 
The  Tide  rises,  the  Tide  falls,  400. 
Thora  of  Rimol,  248. 
Three  Friends  of  Mine,  364. 
Three  Kings,  The,  378. 
Three  Bileuces  of  Molinos,  The,  382. 
Tides,  The,  367. 
To  a  Child,  82. 

To  an  Old  Danish  Bong-Book,  88. 
To  Cardinal  RicheUeu,  339. 
To  Italy,  339. 
To  my  Brooklet,  391. 
To  the  ATon,  409. 
To  the  Driving  Cloud,  85. 
To  the  Hirer  Charles,  38. 
To  the  River  Rhone,  382. 
To  the  River  Yvette,  376. 
To  the  Stork,  338. 
To  Vittoria  Colonna,  393. 
To  William  B.  Channing,  41. 
To-morrow,  16,  321. 
Torquemada,  264. 

Tsanslatioms,  11,  92,  386,  412,  638. 
TraveU  by  the  Fireside,  369. 
Twilight,  127. 


Two  Angels,  The,  215. 
Two  Locks  of  Hair,  The,  37. 
Two  Rivers,  The,  383. 

Ultdia  Thulb,  394. 

Venioe,  381. 

Victor  and  Vanquished,  414. 
Victor  Oalbraith,  218. 
VidadeSanMillan,  639. 
VUUge  Blacksmith,  The,  36. 
Virgil's  First  Eclogue,  386. 
Vittoria  Colonna,  374. 
Voices  OF  ths  Nioht,  1. 
Vox  Popull,  229. 

Walter  von  der  Vogelweid,  88. 

Wanderer's  Night-Songs,  340. 

Wapentake,  385. 

Warden  of  the  Cinque  PorU,  The,  218 

Wambig,  The,  44. 

Wave,  The,  22. 

Wayside  Inn,  The,  232. 

Weariness,  228. 

Wedding-Day,  The,  209. 

White  Ciar,  The,  379. 

White  Man's  Foot,  The,  186. 

Whither,  22. 

Windmill,  The,  400. 

Wind  over  the  Chimney,  The,  320. 

Wine  of  Jurangon,  The,  412. 

WitneaseSjThe,  43. 

Woods  in  Winter,  7. 

Woodstock  Park,  384. 

Wraith  in  the  Mist,  A,  378. 

Wraith  of  Odhi,  The,  260. 

Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,  The,  27. 

Youth  and  Age,  392. 


